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SECTION  V. 

Thtjs  we  see  that  an  extraordinary  Providence  was  the 
TJECESSARY  coNSEauENCE  OF  A  THEOCRACY ;  and  that  this  Provi- 
dence is  represented  in  Scripture  to  have  been  really  administered. 
Temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  therefore,  (the  effects  of 
this  providence)  and  not  future,  must  needs  be  the  Sanction  of 
their  Law  and  Rehgion. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  ground,  and  laid  the  foundation,  I  go  on 
to  shew  that  future  Rewards  and  Punishments,  which  could  not 
BE  THE  sanction  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  were  not  taught 
in  it  at  all :  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  Omission,  the  people 
had  not  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  for  many  ages.  And  here  my 
arguments  will  be  chiefly  directed  against  the  believing  part  of  my 
opponents  ;  no  Deist,*  that  I  know  of,  ever  pretending  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  to  be  found  in  the  Law. 

Moses  dehvered  to  the  Israelites  a  complete  Digest  of  Law  and 
Rehgion :  but,  to  fit  it  to  the  nature  of  a  Theocratic  Government,  he 
gave  it  perfectly  incorporated.  And,  for  the  observance  of  the  intire 
Institution,  he  added  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments  :  both 
of  which  we  have  shewn  to  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  Repub- 
lic :  and  yet,  that  civil  Society,  as  such,  can  administer  only  one-f 

Now  in  the  Jewish  Repubhc,  both  the  rewards  and  punishments 
promised  by  heaven  were  temporal  only.  Such  as  health,  long  life, 
peace,  plenty,  and  dominion,  ^c.  Diseases,  immature  death,  war, 
famine,  want,  subjection,  and  captivity,  ^c.  And  in  no  one  place  of 
the  Mosaic  Institutes  is  there  the  least  mention,  or  any  intelligible 
hint,  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life. 

•  See  note  Y,  at  the  end  of  tliis  book.  t  «•  e.  Punisbments.     See  the  first 

vol.  p.  118. 
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When  Solomon  had  restored  the  integrity  of  Religion  ;  and,  to  the 
regulated  purity  of  Worship,  had  added  the  utmost  magnificence ;  in 
his  DEDICATION  of  the  new-built  Temple,  he  addresses  a  long  prayer 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  consisting  of  one  solemn  petition  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  OLD  COVENANT  made  by  the  ministry  of  Moses.  He 
gives  an  exact  account  of  all  its  parts,  and  explains  at  large  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Law  and  Religion.  And  here,  as  in  the  writings 
of  Moses,  we  find  nothing  but  temporal  rewards  and  punishments ; 
without  the  least  hint  or  intimation  of  a  future  state. 

The  holy  Prophets  speak  of  no  other.  Thus  Isaiah:  "Then 
shall  he  give  the  rain  of  thy  seed  that  thou  shalt  sow  the  ground 
withal,  and  bread  of  the  increase  of  the  earth,  and  it  shall  be  fat  and 
plenteous  ;  and  in  that  day  shall  thy  cattle  feed  in  large  pastures. — 
And  there  shall  be  upon  every  high  mountain,  and  upon  every  high 
hill,  rivers  and  streams  of  water."  *  And  Jeremiah  :  "  I  will  surely 
consume  them,  saith  the  Lord  ;  there  shall  be  no  grapes  on  the  vine, 
nor  figs  on  the  fig-tree,  and  the  leaf  shall  fade,  and  the  things  that  I 
have  given  them  shall  pass  away  from  them. — I  will  send  serpents 
and  cockatrices  amongst  you,  which  wiU  not  be  charmed,  and  they 
shall  bite  you,  saith  the  Lord."  f  Nay  so  little  known,  in  these 
times,  was  any  other  kind  of  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  Jewish 
People,  that,  when  the  Prophets  foretell  that  new  Dispensation,  by 
which,  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light,  they  express  even 
those  future  rewards  and  punishments  under  the  image  of  the  present. 
Thus  Zechariah,  prophesying  of  the  times  of  Christ,  describes  the 
punishment  attendant  on  a  refusal  of  the  terms  of  Grace,  under  the 
ideas  of  the  Jewish  (Economy :  "  And  it  shall  be  that  whoso  will  not 
come  up  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  unto  Jerusalem,  to  worship 
the  King  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  even  upon  them  shall  be  no  rain."  X 
I  would  have  those  men  well  consider  this,  who  persist  in  thinking 
"  that  the  early  Jews  had  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  though  Moses  taught  it  not  expresly  to  them  ;  "  and 
then  tell  me  why  Zechariah,  when  prophesying  of  the  Gospel-times, 
should  chuse  to  express  these  future  rewards  and  punishments  under 
the  image  of  the  present  ? 

Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  amazing  prejudices  which  have  obtained  on 
this  subject,  a  writer's  pains  to  shew  that  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  made  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  would 
appear  as  absurd  to  every  intelligent  reader,  as  his  would  be  who 
should  employ  many  formal  arguments  to  prove  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Theory  of  Light  and  Colours  is  not  to  be  found  in  Aristotle's 
books  de  Cw.lo  et  de  Coloribus.  I  will  therefore  for  once  presume  so 
much  on  the  privilege  of  Common  Sense,  as  to  suppose,  the  impartial 

•   Isai.  XXX.  23,  2u.  t  -ler.  viii.  13,  1/.  t  Zecli.  xiv.  17. 
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reader  may  be  now  willing  to  confess,  that  the  doctrine  of  Life  and 
Immortality  was  not  yet  known  to  a  people  while  they  were  sitting 
in  darkness,  and  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  ;  *  and  go  on  to 
other  matters  that  have  more  need  to  be  explained. 

II. 

I  shall  shew  then,  in  the  next  place,  that  this  omission  was  not  . 
accidental ;  or  of  a  thing  which  Moses  did  not  well  understand  :  but 
that,  on  the   contrary,  it  was   a  designed  omission  ;  and  of  a  thing 
weU  known  by  him  to  be  of  high  importance  to  Society. 

I.  That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments was  studiously  omitted,  may  appear  from  several  circumstances 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  For  the  history  of  Moses  may  be  divided 
into  two  periods  ;  from  the  Creation  to  his  Mission ;  and  from  his 
Mission  to  the  delivering  up  his  Command  to  Joshua  :  The  first  was 
written  by  him  in  quality  of  historian  ;  the  second,  of  legisla- 
tor ;  in  both  of  which  he  preserves  an  equal  silence  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state. 

1 .  In  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  Man  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he 
mentions  only  the  instrument  of  the  agent,  the  serpent  ;  not  the 
agent  himself,  the  devil  :  and  the  reason  is  plain  ;  there  was  a  close 
connection  between  that  agency, — The  spiritual  effects  of  the  Fall, — 
the  work  of  Redemption, — and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  State.  If 
you  say,  the  connection  was  not  so  close  but  that  the  Agent  might 
have  been  mentioned  without  any  more  of  his  history  than  the 
temptation  to  the  Fall ;  I  reply,  it  is  true  it  might  ;  but  not  without 
danger  of  giving  countenance  to  the  impious  doctrine  of  Tzvo  Prin- 
ciples, which  at  this  time  prevailed  throughout  the  Pagan  world. 
What  but  these  important  considerations  could  be  the  cause  of  the 
omission  ?  f  when  it  is  so  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  this  grand 
enemy  of  our  welfare  wovdd  have  been  the  likeliest  cure  of  Pagan 
superstitions,  as  teaching  men  to  esteem  of  Idolatry  no  otherwise 
than  as  a  mere  diabolical  illusion.  And  in  fact  we  find,  that  when 
the  IsraeUtes  were  taught,  by  the  later  Prophets,  to  consider  it  in  this 
light,  we  hear  no  more  of  their  Idolatries.  Hence  we  see,  that  the 
folly  of  those  who,  with  Collins,  would  have  a  mere  serpent  only  to 
be  understood,  is  just  equal  to  theirs  who,  with  the  Cabbalists,  would 
have  that  serpent  a  mere  Allegory. 

2.  In  the  history  of  Enoch's  translation  X  to  Heaven,  §  there  is  so 
studied  an  obscurity  that  several  of  the  Rabbins,  as  Aben  Ezra  and 
Jarchi,  fond  as  they  were  of  finding  a  future  state  in  the  Pentateuch, 
interpret  this  translation  as  only  signifying  an  immature  death.     And 

•  Matt.  iv.  16.  t  See  note  Z,  at  the  end  of  tliis  book.  X   Gen.  v.  24. 
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Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  tooJc  him.  How 
different  from  the  other  history  of  the  translation  of  Ehjah  ?  "  And 
it  came  to  pass  when  the  Lord  would  take  up  Elijah  into  Heaven  by 
a  whirlwind,  that  Elijah  went  with  Elisha  from  Gilgal,  ^c. — And  it 
came  to  pass  as  they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that  behold  there 
appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  with  a  whirlwind  into  Heaven."*  But 
the  reason  of  this  diflference  is  evident :  When  the  latter  history  was 
written,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  make  a  preparation  for  the 
dawning  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  which  in  the 
time  of  Moses  had  been  highly  improper.  The  reflections  of  an 
eminent  Critic  on  this  occasion,  will  shew  how  little  he  penetrated 
into  the  true  design  of  this  QEconomy.  "  Mirum  est  Mosem  rem 
tantam,  si  modo  immortalem  Henochum  factum  credidit,  tarn  obi- 
ter, tamque  obscure,  quasi  kam  latere  vellet,  perstrinxisse. 
Forte  cum  haec  ex  antiquissimis  monumentis  exscriberet,  nihil  prseter 
ea  quae  nobis  tradidit  invenit,  quibus  aliquid  adjicere  religio  fuit."f 
For  Moses  both  knew  and  believed  the  Immortality  of  Enoch,  and 
purposely  obscured  the  fact,  from  whence  it  might  have  been  collected. 
But  what  is  most  singular  in  this  reflection  is,  that  the  learned  Com- 
mentator, to  aggravate  the  obscurity,  says  it  is  as  obscure,  as  if  he 
purposely  designed  to  hide  it,  supposing  such  a  design  to  be  the 
highest  improbability ;  which  was  indeed  the  fact,  and  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

3.  In  his  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  he  entirely  omits,  or  throws 
into  shade,  the  accounts  of  those  Revelations,  with  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  some  of  them  were  actually 
favoured,  concerning  the  Redemption  of  mankind.  Of  these  favours 
we  shall  give  ere  long  a  great  and  noble  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  who,  as  we  are  assured  by  Jesus  himself,  rejoiced  to  see 
Christ's  day,  and  saw  it,  and  teas  glad. 

From  whence  therefore  could  all  this  studied  caution  arise,  but  to 
keep  out  of  sight  that  doctrine,  which,  for  ends  truly  worthy  of  the 
divine  Wisdom,  he  had  omitted  in  his  Institutes  of  Law  and  Religion? 
This  shows  the  weakness  of  that  evasion,  which  would  reconcile  the 
OMISSION,  to  the  People's  knowledge  of  the  doctrme,  by  suppos- 
ing they  had  been  so  well  instructed  by  the  Patriarchs,  that  Moses 
had  no  occasion  to  say  any  thing  farther  on  that  subject. 

Let  me  observe  by  the  way,  that  these  considerations  are  more 
thnn  a  thousand  topical  arguments  to  prove,  that  Moses  was  the  real 
author  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  But  the  proof  deduced  therefrom 
will  be  drawn  out  and  explained  at  large  hereafter. 

II.  That  the    importance  of    this    Doctrine    to    Society  was    well 

•  2  Kings  ii.  1,  11.  ^   Vide  Clericl'm  in  Gen.  v.  24. 
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understood  by  Moses,  may  appear  from  a  particular  provision  in  his 
Institutes  (besides  that  general  one  of  an  extraordinary  providence), 
evidently  made   to   oppose  to   the  inconvenient   consequences   of  the 

OMISSION. 

We  have  shewn  at  large,  in  the  first  volume,  that  under  a  common 
or  unequal  providence,  civil  Government  could  not  be  supported 
without  a  Religion  teaching  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment. 
And  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  this  work  to  prove,  that  the  Mosaic 
Religion  wanting  that  doctrine,  the  Jews  must  really  have  enjoyed 
that  equal  providence,  under  which  holy  Scripture  represents  them 
to  have  hved  :  and  then,  no  transgressor  escaping  punishment,  nor 
any  observer  of  the  law  missing  his  reward,*  human  affairs  might  be 
kept  in  good  order,  without  the  doctrine  of  a  future  State. 

Yet  still  the  violence  of  irregular  passions  would  make  some  men  of 
sti-onger  complexions  superior  to  all  the  fear  of  personal  temporal  evil. 
To  lay  hold  therefore  on  These,  and  to  gain  a  due  ascendant  over  the 
most  determined,  the  punishments,  in  this  Institution,  are  extended 
to  the  Posterity  of  wicked  men  ;  which  the  instinctive  fondness  of 
Parents  to  their  offspring  would  make  terrible  even  to  those  who  had 
hardened  themselves  into  an  insensibility  of  personal  punishment : 
I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
Fathers  upon  the  Children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  me."]; 

Now  that  this  punishment  was  only  to  supply  the  want  of  a  Future 
state  is  evident  from  hence  :|  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  extra- 
ordinary (Economy,  when  God,  by  the  later  Prophets,  reveals  his 
purpose  of  giving  them  a  new  Dispensation,^  in  which  a  Future  state 
of  reward  and  punishment  was  to  be  brought  to  light,  it  is  then 
declared  in  the  most  express  manner,  that  he  will  abrogate  the  Law 
of  punishing  Children  for  the  crimes  of  their  Parents.  Jeremiah, 
speaking  of  this  new  Dispensation,  says  :  "In  those  days  they  shall 
say  no  more.  The  Fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  Children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge  :  but  every  one  shall  die  for  his  oivn  iniquity, 
every  man  that  eateth  the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge. 
Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new 
COVENANT  with  the  House  of  Israel, — not  according  to  the  Covenant 
that  I  made  with  their  Fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the 
hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt," |1  ^'c.  And  Ezekiel, 
speaking  of  the  same  times,  says  :  "  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and 
will  put  a  NEW  spirit  within  you,  ^c. — But  as  for  them,  whose  heart 
walketh  after  the  heart  of  their  abominable  things — I  will  recompense 

•  See  note  AA,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  See  note  BB,  at  the  end  of  this 

hook.  t   See  note  CC,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  §  See  note  DD,  at  the  end 

of  this  hook.  ||   Jer.  ^xxi.  29—33. 
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their  way  upon  their  own  heads,  saith  the  Lord  God."  *  And 
again  :  "  What  mean  ye,  that  you  use  this  Proverb  concerning  the 
land  of  Israel,  saying.  The  Fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
Children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ?  f  As  I  Hve,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Ye  shall  not  have  occasion  any  more  to  use  this  Proverb  in  Israel. 
Behold  all  souls  are  mine ;  as  the  soul  of  the  Father,  so  also  the  soul 
of  the  Son  is  mine  :   the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die"  % 

And  yet  (to  shew  more  plainly  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Law  was 
solely  owing  to  this  new  Dispensation)  the  same  Prophets,  when  their 
subject  is  the  present  Jewish  Oeconomy,  speak  of  this  very  Law  as 
still  in  force.  Thus  Jeremiah  :  "  Thou  shewest  loving  kindness 
unto  thousands,  and  recompensest  the  iniquity  of  the  Fathers  into 
the  bosom  of  their  Children  after  them."§  And  Hosea  :  Seeing 
thou  hast  forgotten  the  Law  of  thy  God,  I  will  also  forget  thy 
Children."  \\ 

From  all  this  I  conclude.  That,  whoever  was  the  real  Author  of  what 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  was  at  least  well  acquainted 
with  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment  ;   and  provided  well  for  the  want  of  it. 

But  the  blindness  of  Infidehty  is  here  most  deplorable.  The 
Deists  are  not  content  with  condemning  this  Law  of  injustice,  but 
will  accuse  the  Dispensation  itself  of  inconsistence ;  pretending  that 
the  Prophets  have  directly  contradicted  Moses  in  their  manner  of 
denouncing  punishment. 

It  is  indeed  the  standing  triumph  of  infidehty.  But  let  us  return 
(says  Spinoza)  to  the  Prophets,  whose  discordant  opinions  we  have 
undertaken  to  lay  open. — The  xviiith  chap.  o/"Ezekiel.  does  not  seem 
to  agree  with  the  7th  ver.  of  the  xxxivth  chap,  q/"  Exodus,  ?ior  tvith 
the  1 8th  ver.  of  the  xxxiid.  chap,  of  Jeremiah,  ^c.^ — "There  are 
several  mistakes "  (says  Tindal)  "  crept  into  the  Old  Testament, 
where  there's  scarce  a  chapter  which  gives  any  historical  account  of 
matters,  but  there  are  some  things  in  it  which  could  not  be  there 
originally. — It  must  be  owned,  that  the  same  spirit  (I  dare  not  call  it  a 
spirit  of  cruelty)  does  not  alike  prevail  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  the  milder  it 
appears :  for  though  God  declares  in  the  Decalogue,  that  he  is 
a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  parents  upon  the  children  to 
the  third  and  fourth  Generation,  and  accordingly  Achan,  with  all  his 
family,  was   destroyed  for  his  single  crime  ;  yet  the  Lord  afterwards 

•   Ezek.  xi.  19-21.  t  See  note  EE,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t    Ezek. 

xviii.  2— 4.  §   J.>r.  xxsii.  18.  ||    Hosea  iv.  6.  If  "  Sed  ad  Piophetas 

revertainur,  quoniui  <li^^^•l•e^(au[es  opiniones  etiuiii  iiotare  susccpimus. -Cap.  saltein 
xviii.  Kzech.  noii  videlur  convenire  cum  vevsu  7  cap.  xxxiv.  Kxod.  uec  cum  ver.  18 
cap.  xxxii.  Jer."  &i:. —  Tract.  Thrologico- Pol.  pp.  27,  28. 
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says.  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die  ;  the  son  shall  not  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  father,"*  &c.  f 

I.  Let  us  see  then  what  these  men  have  to  say  on  the  first  point, 
the  injustice  of  the  Law.  They  set  out  on  a  false  supposition,  that 
this  method  of  punishment  was  part  of  an  universal  Rehgion  given  by 
God  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  mankind :  whereas  it  is  only  part 
of  a  civil  Institute,  given  by  him  to  one  People,  as  their  tutelary  God 
and  civil  Governor.  Now  we  know  it  to  be  the  practice  of  all  States 
to  punish  the  crime  of  Lese  Majesty  in  this  manner.  And  to  render 
it  just,  no  more  is  required  than  that  it  was  in  the  compact  (as  it 
certainly  was  here)  on  men's  free  entrance  into  Society. 

When  a  guilty  Posterity  suffered  for  the  crimes  of  their  Parents, 
they  were  deprived  of  their  natural  unconditional  rights ;  when  an 
innocent,  they  only  forfeited  their  conditional  and  civil :  But  as  this 
method  of  punishment  was  administered  with  more  lenity  in  the 
Jewish  Republic,  so  it  was  with  infinitely  more  rectitude,  than  in  any 
other.  For  although  God  allowed  capital  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
for  the  crime  of  lese  majesty,  on  the  Person  of  the  offender,  by  the 
delegated  administration  of  the  Law  ;  yet  concerning  his  Family  or 
Posterity  he  reserved  the  inquisition  of  the  crime  to  himself,  and 
expressly  forbid  the  Magistrate  to  meddle  with  it,  in  the  common 
course  of  justice.  The  Fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the 
Children,  neither  shall  the  Children  be  put  to  death  for  the  Fathers  : 
every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin.%  And  we  find  the 
Magistrate  careful  not  to  intrench  on  this  part  of  God's  jurisdiction. 
We  are  told,  that  as  soon  as  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Judah 
became  firmly  established  in  the  throne.  He  slew  his  servants  which 
had  slain  the  King  his  Father.  But  the  children  of  the  murderers 
he  sleio  not  :  according  unto  that  which  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
laio  of  Moses  [Deut.  xxiv.  16.]  wherein  the  Lord  commanded  saying. 
The  Fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  Children,  ^e.§  Yet 
such  hath  been  the  perversity  or  stupidity  of  Freethinking,  that  this 
very  text  itself  hath  been  charged  with  contradicting  the  xxth  chapter 
of  Exodus.  Now  God's  appropriating  to  himself  the  execution  of 
the  Law  in  question  would  abundantly  justify  the  equity  of  it,  even 
supposing  it  had  been  given  by  him  as  part  of  an  universal  religion. 
For  why  was  the  Magistrate  forbidden  to  imitate  God's  method  of 
punishing,  but  because  no  power  less  than  omniscient  could,  in  all 
cases,  keep  clear  of  injustice  in  such  an  inquisition  ? 

But  God  not  only  reserved  this  method  of  punishment  to  himself, 
but  has  graciously  condescended  to  inform  us,  by  his  Prophets,  after 
what  manner  he  was  pleased  to  administer  it.     Your  iniquities 

•  "Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,"  pp.  240,  241.  t  See  note  FF,  at  the 

end  of  this  book.  X  Deut.  xxiv.  16.  §  2  Kings  xiv.  5,  6. 
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(says   he)   and   the   iNiauiTiES  of  yotjr    fathers  together, 

which  have  burnt  incense  upon  the  mountains,  and  blasphemed  me  upon 
the  hills  :  therefore  will  I  measure  their  former  work  into  their 
hosom*  And  again  :  "  But  ye  say.  Why  ?  doth  not  the  Son  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  Father  ?  When  the  Son  hath  done  that  which  is  law- 
ful and  right,  and  hath  kept  aU  my  statutes,  and  hath  done  them,  he 
shall  surely  live.— But  when  the  Eighteous  turneth  away  from  his 
righteousness  and  committeth  iniquity — shaU  he  Uve?"f 

So  much  for  that  case  in  which  the  Posterity  were  iniquitous,  and 
suffered  punishment,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  But 
doubtless,  an  innocent  Posterity  were  sometimes  punished,  according 
to  the  denunciation  of  this  Law,  for  the  crimes  of  their  wicked 
Fathers  ;  J  as  is  done  by  modern  States,  in  attaint  of  blood  and  con- 
fiscation :  and  this,  with  the  highest  equity  in  both  cases. 

In  our  Gothic  Constitutions,  the  throne  being  the  fountain  of 
honour  and  source  of  property.  Lands  and  Titles  descend  from  it,  and 
were  held  as  fiefs  of  it,  under  perpetual  obligation  of  military  and 
civU  services.  Hence  the  laws  of  forfeiture  for  high  treason,^ 
the  most  violent  breach  of  the  condition  on  which  those  fefs  were 
granted.  Nor  was  there  any  injustice  in  the  forfeiture  of  what  was 
acquired  by  no  natural  right,  but  by  civil  compact,  how  much  soever 
the  confiscation  might  affect  an  innocent  posterity. 

The  same  principles  operated  under  a  Theocracy.  God  supported 
the  Israelites  in  Judea,  by  an  extraordinary  administration  of  his 
providence.  The  consequence  of  which  were  great  temporal  blessings 
to  which  they  had  no  natural  claim ;  given  them  on  condition  of 
obedience.  Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  equitable  than,  on  the 
violation  of  that  condition,  to  withdraw  those  extraordinary  blessings 
from  the  Children  of  a  Father  thus  offending.  How  then  can  the 
Deist  charge  this  Law  with  injustice  ?  since  a  Posterity  when  innocent 
was  affected  only  in  their  civil  conditional  rights ;  and,  when  deprived 
of  those  which  were  natural  and  unconditional,  were  always  guilty. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  excellent  Grotius  himself  had 
a  Tcry  crude  and  imperfect  notion  of  the  whole  matter,  when  he 
resolved  the  justice  of  it  intirely  into  God's  sovereign  right  over  his 
creatures.  "  Deus  quidem  in  lege  Hebrseis  data  paternam  impietatem 
in  posteros  se  vindicaturum  minatur  :  sed  ipse  Jus  Dominii  plcnissi- 
mum  habet,  ut  in  res  nostras,  ita  in  vitam  nostram,  ut  munus  suum, 
quod  sine  uUa  causa  et  quovis  tempore  aufcrre  cuivis,  quando  vult, 
potest."  II 

II.  As  to  the  second  point,  the  charge  of  Contradiction  in  the  JDis- 

•  Isai.  Isv.  7.  t  Ezek.  xviii.  19,  24.   And  see  note  GG,  at  the  end  of  this  hook, 

t  This  appears  from  the  rise  of  that  proverb  in  Israel,  T/jp  Fathers  have  eaten  sour 
ffrapes,  and  the  Children's  teeth  are  set  on  cdye.  %   See  note  HH,  at  flie  end  of 

this  hook.  II   Dc  Jura  BcUi  et  Pacts,  vol.  ii.  p.  593,  cd.  Barheyrac,  Amst.  1720. 
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pensation,  we  now  see,  that,  on  the  contrary,  these  different  declara- 
tions of  God's  manner  of  punishing  in  two  so  distant  Periods,  are  the 
MOST  DIVINE  INSTANCE  of  Constancy  and  uniformity  in  the  mani- 
festations of  eternal  Justice  :  So  far  are  they  from  any  indication  of  a 
milder  or  severer  Spirit,  as  Tyndal  with  equal  insolence  and  folly  hath 
objected  to  Revelation.  For  while  a  future  state  was  kept  hid  from 
the  Jews,  there  was  absolute  need  of  such  a  Law  to  restrain  the  more 
daring  Spirits,  by  working  on  their  instincts  ;  or,  as  Cicero  expresses 
it — "ut  caritas  liberorum  amiciores  Parentes  Reipubhcse  redderet." 
But  when  a  doctrine  was  brought  to  light  which  held  them  up,  and 
continued  them  after  death,  the  objects  of  divine  justice,*  it  had  then 
no  farther  use ;  and  was  therefore  reasonably  to  be  abolished  with  the 
rest  of  the  judicial  Laws,  peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  But 
these  men  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  (and  what  comes  slowly  in, 
will  go  slowly  out)  that  it  was  repealed  for  its  injustice;  though 
another  reason  be  as  plainly  intimated  by  the  Prophets,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  those  times  would  permit ;  and  so  plainly  by  Jeremiah, 
that  none  but  such  heads  could  either  not  see  or  not  acknowledge  it. 
In  his  thirty-first  chapter,  foretelling  the  advent  of  the  new  Dispen- 
sation, he  expressly  says,  this  Law  shall  be  revoked  :  In  those  days 
they  shall  say  no  more,  The  Fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the 
Childreti^s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  Bui  every  one  shall  die  for  his  oivn 
iniquity.-^  Yet,  in  the  very  next  chapter,  speaking  of  the  old  Dis- 
pensation, under  which  they  then  lived,  he  as  expressly  declares  the 
Law  to  be  still  in  force.  When  I  had  delivered  the  evidence  of  the 
purchase  unto  Baruch,  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying, — Thou  shewest 
loving  kindness  unto  thousands,  and  recompensest  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  into  the  bosom  of  their  Children  after  them.X  Is  this  like  a 
man  who  had  forgot  himself  ?  or  who  suspected  the  Law  of  cruelty  or 
injustice  1 

But  the  ignorance  of  Free-thinking  was  here  unaffected ;  and  indeed 
the  more  excusable,  as  the  matter  had  of  old  perplexed  both  Jews  and 
Christians.  The  Synagogue  was  so  scandalized  at  Ezekiel's  Declara- 
tions against  this  mode  of  punishment,  that  they  deUberated»a  long  time 
whether  he  should  not  be  thrown  out  of  the  Canon,  for  contradicting 
Moses  in  so  open  a  manner. §  And  Sentence  had  at  last  past  upon 
him,  but  that  one  Chananias  promised  to  reconcile  the  two  Prophets. 
How  he  kept  his  word,  is  not  known,  for  there   is   nothing   of  his 

•  See  note  II,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  Jer.  xxsi.  29,  30.  X  Jer.  xxxii. 

16,  18.  §  "  Les  Jiiifs  disent  qu'Ezechiel  etoit  serviteiir  de  Jeremie,  et  que  le 

Sanhedrin  delibera  long-terns,  si  I'on  rejetteroit  son  Livre  du  Canon  des  Ecritnres.  Le 
sujet  de  leur  chagrin  centre  ce  Prophete  vient  de  son  extreme  obscurite,  et  de  ce  qii'il 
enseigne  diverses  choses  conti-aires  a  Moise — Ezechiel,  disent-ils,  a  declare,  Que  le  JiLs 
lie  porteroit  plus  I'miquite  de  son  pere,  coutre  ce  que  Moise  dit  expressement,  Que  If^ 
Seigneur  venge  I'iaiquile  des  Peres  sur  ks  Enfans,  jusgu'(l  la  troisiemc  et  qunlneine 
generation." — Caljiet,  Dissert,  vol  ii.  p.  361. 
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extant  upon  the  subject ;  only  we  are  told  that  lie  approved  himself  a 
man  of  honour,  and,  with  great  labour  and  study,  at  length  did  the 
business.* 

Origen  was  so  perplexed  with  the  different  assertionsf  of  these 
two  Prophets,  that  he  could  find  no  better  way  of  reconciling  them 
than  by  having  recourse  to  his  allegorical  fanaticism,  and  supposing 
the  words  of  the  first  to  be  a  Parable  or  Mystic  speech  ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  pretend  to  decipher.  This  learned  Father,  having 
quoted  some  pagan  Oracles  intimating  that  Children  were  punished 
for  the  crimes  of  their  Forefathers,  goes  on  in  this  manner  :  "  How 
much  more  equitable  is  what  our  Scriptures  say  on  this  point  ?  The 
Fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  Children,  neither  shall  the 
Children  be  put  to  death  for  the  Fathers  :  every  man  shall  be  put  to 
death  for  his  own  sin,  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  ^c. — But  if  any  one  should 
object  that  this  verse  of  the  oracle, 

"  On  the  Children's  Children  and  their  Posterity  ; 

is  very  like  what  Scripture  says,  that  God  visits  the  iniquity  of  the 
Fathers  upon  the  Children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  Generation  of 
them  that  hate  him,  Exod.  xx.  5.  he  may  learn  from  Ezekiel  that 
those  words  are  a  parable  ;  for  the  Prophets  reprove  such  as  say. 
The  Fathers  have  eaten  sour  Grapes,  and  the  Children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge ;  and  then  it  follows  :  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  one 
shall  die  for  his  own  sins  only.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  parable  of  visiting  iniquity  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation."  X  There  could  hai'dly  be  more  mistakes  in  so  few 
words.  The  two  texts  in  Deuteronomy  and  Exodus,  which  Origen 
represents  as  treating  of  the  same  subject,  treat  of  subjects  very 
different :  the  first,  as  we  have  shewn  above,  concerns  the  Magistrate's 
execution  of  the  Law ;  the  other,  that  which  God  reserves  to  himself. 
Again,  because  the  text  of  Exodus  apparently  occasioned  the  Proverb 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  therefore  by  a  strange  blunder  or 
prevarication,  the  Father  brings  the  Proverb  in  proof  that  the  Law 
which  gave  birth  to  it,  was  but  a  Proverb  or  parable  itself.  § 

n. 

We  have  now  shewn  that  Moses  did  not  teach  a  luture  state  of 
reward  and  punishment ;  and  that  he  omitted  it  with  design  ;  that  he 

^  •  See  note  KK,  at  the  end  of  tlii.s  book.  t  Exod.  xx. ;  Ezek.  xviii.  J  "Opa 

5t  Scry  TovTov  fiiKriov  rh,  Oliic  aiToOavovvTai.  &c.  tay  Se  tis  ofxoLov  ilvai  \4yv  rco, 

Es  •araiSciiv  -waTSas  o'l  Koi  oTriaOfi/  "yevcovrai, 
TO,  AttoSiSovs  afj.apTLas  ■warip(,ju  iirl  TiKva,  firl  Tpirrjv  Koi  rerdpTTiv  yeuicif  roh  fXLaovffl 
[//e'l  fxadsTO),  '6ti  iv  nf  'Ufe/aijA  -mapaSoX)]  rh  Toiovrov  ehai  AeAefcTai,  alTMix4t/<f!  tovs 
Ae-,oi'Tas,  Oi  •nraTf'pes  i(payov  uf/.(paKa,  ical  ol  6S6vTes  twv  TiKvuiv  ii/j-ooSiaaav  <fi  i-xtcpf- 
perai,  Zwtyui,  Ae'yei  Ivi'ipios,  aAA'  v)  (icaarus  ttj  tavTov  a/xapTla.  airodareTTai.  Ov  kuto. 
Tbv  -urapuina  8e  icaipAu  ion,  SnjyriacrOat  Ti  (n)ixa[vei  i)  tg-fpl  rov  Tp'ni):/  uai  TerdpTrju 
yivtaif  a-nohihAaOai  ras   a/xaprias  wapaeoKr] — Contra  Celsum,  p.  ^03.  §  See  uoie 

LL,  at  tlie  cud  of  this  hook. 
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understood  its  great  importance  to  society  ;  and  that  he  provided  for 
the  want  of  it.  And  if  we  may  beheve  a  great  Statesman  and  Philo- 
sopher, "  Moses  had  need  of  every  Sanction  that  his  knowledge  or 
his  imagination  could  suggest  to  govern  the  unruly  people,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  Law,  in  the  name  of  God."* 

But  as  the  proof  of  this  point  is  only  for  the  sake  of  its  conse- 
quence, that  therefore  the  people  had  not  the  knowledge  of  that  doc- 
trine, our  next  step  will  be  to  establish  this  consequence  :  Which  (if 
we  take  in  those  circumstances  attending  the  Otnission,  just  explained 
above)  will,  at  the  same  time,  shew  my  argument  in  support  of  this 
Omission  to  be  more  than  negative. 

Now  though  one  might  fairly  conclude,  that  the  People's  not 
having  this  Doctrine,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  Moses's  not 
teaching  it,  in  a  Law  which  forbids  the  least  addition  f  to  the  written 
Institute  ;  yet  I  shall  shew,  from  a  circumstance,  the  clearest  and 
most  incontestable,  that  the  Israelites,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the 
time  of  their  Captivity,  had  not  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
reward  and  punishment. 

The  Bible  contains  a  very  circumstantial  History  of  this  People 
throughout  the  aforesaid  period.  It  contains  not  only  the  history  of 
public  occurrences,  but  the  lives  of  private  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  all  ages,  conditions,  characters  and  complexions  ;  in  the  adventures 
of  Virgins,  Matrons,  Kings,  Soldiers,  Scholars,  Merchants,  and 
Husbandmen.  All  these,  in  their  turns,  make  their  appearance  before 
us.  They  are  given  too  in  every  circumstance  of  life ;  captive,  victo- 
rious ;  iu  sickness,  and  in  health ;  in  fuU  security,  and  amidst 
impending  dangers ;  plunged  in  Civil  business,  or  retired  and  seques- 
tered in  the  service  of  Rehgion.  Together  with  their  Story,  we  have 
their  Compositions  likewise.  Here,  they  sing  their  triumphs  ; 
there,  their  palinodia.  Here,  they  offer  up  to  the  Deity  their 
hymns  of  praise  ;  and  there,  petitions  for  their  wants :  here,  they 
urge  their  moral  precepts  to  their  Contemporaries  ;  and  there,  they 
treasure  up  their  Prophecies  and  Predictions  for  posterity ;  and  to 
both  denounce  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  Heaven.  Yet  in 
none  of  these  different  circumstances  of  life,  in  none  of  these  various 
casts  of  composition,  do  we  ever  find  them  acting  on  the  motives,  or 
influenced  by  the  prospect  of  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  or 
indeed  expressing  the  least  hope  or  fear,  or  even  common  curiosity 
concerning  them.  But  every  thing  they  do  or  say  respects  the  pre- 
sent hfe  only  ;  the  good  and  ill  of  which  are  the  sole  objects  of  all 
their  pursuits  and  aversions.^ 

•  Boi.iNGBROKK's  "  Works,"  vol.  v,  p.  513.  t  Deut.  iv.  2  ;  xii.  32.  \  See 

note  MM,  at  the  end  of  this  hook. 
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Hear  then  the  sum  of  all.  The  sacred  Writings  are  extremely 
various  both  in  their  subject,  style,  and  composition.  They  contain 
an  account  of  the  Creation,  and  Origine  of  the  human  race  :  the 
history  of  a  private  Family,  of  a  chosen  People,  and  of  exemplary 
men  and  women.  They  consist  of  hymns  and  petitions  to  the  Deity, 
precepts  of  civil  life,  and  religious  Prophecies  and  Predictions. 
Hence  I  infer  that  as,  amidst  all  this  variety  of  writing,  the  Doctrine 
of  a  future  state  never  once  appears  to  have  had  any  share  in  this 
People's  thoughts ;  it  never  did  indeed  make  part  of  their  Religious 
opinions.*  And  when,  to  all  this,  we  find  their  occasional  reasoning 
only  conclusive  on  the  supposition  that  a  future  state  was  not 
amongst  the  ReUgious  doctrines  of  the  People,  the  above  consider- 
a:tions,  if  they  needed  any,  would  receive  the  strongest  support  and 
confinnation.  To  give  one  example  out  of  many.  The  Psalmist 
says.  For  the  rod  of  the  Wicked  shall  not  rest  upon  the  lot  of  the 
Righteous:  lest  the  Righteous  put  forth  their  hands  unto  iniquity. ■\- 
That  is,  "  God  will  vigorously  administer  that  extraordinary  Provi- 
dence which  the  nature  of  the  Dispensation  required  to  be  adminis- 
tered, lest  the  Righteous,  not  seeing  themselves  exempt  from  the  evils 
due  to  wickedness,  should  conclude  that  there  was  no  moral  Governor 
of  the  world ;  and  so,  by  making  their  own  private  interest  the  rule 
of  their  actions,  fall  into  the  practice  of  all  kind  of  iniquity."  But 
this  could  never  be  the  consequence  where  an  unequal  dispensation  of 
Providence  was  attended  with  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  a  future 
state.  And  here  I  will  appeal  to  those  who  are  most  prejudiced 
against  this  reasoning.  Let  them  speak,  and  tell  me,  if  they  were 
now  first  shewn  some  history  of  an  old  Greek  Repubhc,  delivered  in 
the  form  and  manner  of  the  Jewish,  and  no  more  notice  in  it  of  a 
future  state.  Whether  they  could  possibly  believe  that  the  Doctrine 
was  National,  or  generally  known  in  it.  If  they  have  the  least 
ingenuity,  they  will  answer.  They  could  not.  On  what  then  do  they 
support  their  opinion  here,  but  on  religious  Prejudices  ?  Prejudices 
of  no  higher  an  original  than  some  Dutch  or  German  System :  for,  as 
to  the  BiuLK,  one  half  of  it  is  silent  concerning  life  and  immortality  ; 
and  the  other  half  declares  that  the  doctrine  was  brought  to  light 
through  the  Gospel. 

But  to  set  this  argument  in  its  fullest  light.  Let  us  consider 
the  History  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  whether  recorded  by  Bards,  or 
Statesmen  ;  by  Philosophers,  or  Priests :  in  which  we  shall  find  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  still  bearing,  throughout  all  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  human  Ufe,  a  constant  and  principal  share  in  the 
determinations  of  tlie  Will.  And  no  wonder.  We  see  how  strong 
the  Grecian  worid  thought  the  sanction  of  it  to  be,  by  a  passage  in 
•  See  note  NN,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  Tsalm  cxxv.  3. 
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Pindar,  quoted  by  Plutarch  in  his  tract  of  Superstition,  where  he 
makes  it  one  circumstance  of  the  superior  happiness  of  the  Gods,  over 
men,  that  they  stood  not  in  fear  of  Acheron. 

But  not  to  be  distracted  by  too  large  a  view,  let  us  select  from  the 
rest  of  the  Nations,  one  or  two  most  resembhng  the  Jewish.  Those 
which  came  nearest  to  them  (and,  if  the  Jews  were  only  under 
human  guidance,  indeed  extremely  near),  were  the  Suevi  of  the 
north,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  south.  Both  these  People  were  led  out 
in  search  of  new  Possessions,  which  they  were  to  win  by  the  sword. 
And  both,  it  is  confessed,  had  the  doctrine  of  a  Future  state  incul- 
cated unto  them  by  their  leaders,  Odin  and  Mahomet.  Of  the 
Arabs  we  have  a  large  and  circumstantial  history :  Of  the  Suevi  we 
have  only  some  few  fragments  of  the  songs  and  ballads  of  their 
Bards  ;  yet  they  equally  serve  to  support  our  Conclusion.  In  the 
large  history  of  the  Saracen  Empire  we  can  scarce  find  a  page,  and  in 
the  Runic  rhymes  of  the  Suevi  scarce  a  line,  where  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  was  not  pushing  on  its  influence.  It  was  their  constant 
Viaticum  through  Ufe  ;  it  stimulated  them  to  war  and  slaughter,  and 
spirited  their  songs  of  triumph ;  it  made  them  insensible  of  pain, 
immoveable  in  danger,  and  superior  to  the  approach  of  death.*  For, 
what  Cicero  says  of  Poetry  in  Rome,  may  be  more  truly  applied  to  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  state  amongst  these  Barbarians  :  "  Ceterse  neque 
temporum  sunt,  neque  setatum  omnium,  neque  locorum.  Usee  studia 
adolescentiam    alunt,    senectutem    oblectant,    secundas    res    ornant, 

ADVERSIS    PERFUGIUM    AC    SOLATIUM    PRESENT."  f 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  we  find,  that  when  a  future  state  became 
a  popular  doctrine  amongst  the  Jewish  People  (the  time  and  occa- 
sion of  which  will  be  explained  hereafter)  that  then  it  made  as  con- 
siderable a  figure  in  their  Annals,  by  influencing  their  determina- 
tions,J  as  it  did  in  the  history  of  any  other  people. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  silence  of  the  sacred  "Writers,  or  of  the 
speakers  they  introduce,  that  I  support  this  conclusion  ;  but  from 
their  positive  declarations  ;  in  which  they  plainly  discover  that  there 
was  no  popular  expectation  of  a  future  state,  or  Resurrection.  Thus 
the  woman  of  Tekoah  to  David :  For  we  must  needs  die,  and  are  as 
water  spilt  on  the  ground,  which  cannot  he  gathered  up  again.%  Thus 
Job  :  As  the  cloud  is  consumed,  and  vanisheth  aioay  :  so  he  that  goeth 
down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no  more.\\  And  again  :  "There  is 
hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again — though 
the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the 
ground,  yet  through  the  scent  of  water,  it  will  bud  and  bring  forth 

•  See  note  OO,  at  tlie  end  of  this  Look.  t  Pro  Archia  Poeta,  sect.  7.  X  See 

the  secoud  book  oi"  Maccabees.  §  2  Sam.  xiv.  14.  H   See  note  PP,  at  the 

end  of  this  book. 
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boughs  like  a  plant.  But  man  dieth  and  wasteth  away  :  yea,  man 
giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  As  the  waters  fall  from  the 
sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth  and  drieth  up  :  so  man  lieth  down  and 
riseth  not  till  the  Heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake  nor  be 
raised  out  of  their  sleep."  *  Here  the  Jewish  Writer,  for  such  he 
was,  as  shall  be  shewn  hereafter  (and  might,  indeed,  be  understood  to 
be  such  from  this  declaration  alone)  opposes  the  revival  of  a  vegetable 
to  the  irrecoverable  death  of  a  rational  animal.  Had  he  known  as 
much  as  St.  Paul,  he  had  doubtless  used  that  circumstance  in  the 
vegetable  world  (as  St.  Paul  did)  to  prove  analogically,  the  revival  of 
the  rational  animal. 

The  Psalmist  says.  In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee :  in 
the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ?  f  And  again  :  What  profit  is 
there  in  my  blood,  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit  ?  Shall  the  dust  praise 
thee,  shall  it  declare  thy  truth  ?  X  And  again  :  "  Wilt  thou  shew 
wonders  to  the  dead  ?  Shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise  thee  ?  Shall 
thy  loving  kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy  faithfulness  in 
destruction  ?  Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  1  and  thy 
righteousness  in  the  land  of  forgetfulness  ?  "  § 

The  writer  of  tlie  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  still  more  express  :  For 
the  living  know  that  they  shall  die  :  but  the  dead  know  not  any  thing, 
neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward,  for  the  memory  of  them  is 
forgotten.^ 

Hezekiah,  in  his  song  of  Thanksgiving  for  his  miraculous  recovery, 
speaks  in  the  same  strain  :  "  For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee,  death 
cannot  celebrate  thee  :  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for 
thy  truth.  The  living,  the  hving,  he  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this 
day  :  The  father  to  the  children  shall  make  known  thy  truth."  ^ 

Lastly  Jeremiah,  in  his  Lamentations  and  complaints  of  the  people, 
says,  Our  fathers  have  sinned  and  are  not,  and  we  have 
BORN  THEIR  iNiauiTiES.**  Which  implies,  that  the  fathers  being 
dead  bore  no  part  of  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  but  that  all  was 
thrown  upon  the  children.  But  could  this  have  been  supposed,  had 
the  People  been  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  ? 

Yet  a  learned  Answerer,  in  contradiction  to  all  this,  thinks  it  suffi- 
cient to  say.  That  "  these  passages  may  imply  no  more  than  that  the 
dead  cannot  set  forth  God's  glory  before  men,  or  make  his  praise  to 
be  known  upon  earth:'  ff  Now  I  think  it  must  needs  imply  some- 
thing more,  since  the  dead  are  said  to  be  unable  to  do  this  under  the 
earth  as  wc-U  as   upon  it.      For  it  is  the  Grave  which  is  called  the 

•  Job  xiv.  7  — 12.  t   Prfalm  vi.  5.  t   Psalm  xxx.  9.  §   Psalm 

Ixxxviii.  JO— 12.  II   See  note  QQ,  at  the  end  of  tliis  book.  1[  Isai.  xxxviii. 

^^>  "*■  **  I-aui-  V.  7.  tt  l>n-  Stkbhino's  "  Exam."  &c.  p.  64. 
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land  of  forgetfulness,  or  that  where  all  things  are  forgotten.  And  in 
another  place  it  is  said.  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither  any 
that  go  doxon  into  silence.'^  Surely,  a  plain  intimation  that  all  inter- 
course of  praise  between  man  and  his  Maker  ceased  on  death,  as  well 
below  ground  as  above ;  otherwise  why  did  the  sacred  writer  tell  us 
it  was  the  Grai'e  which  was  the  place  of  silence  to  the  dead  ?  If  the 
Answerer's  interpretation  be  right,  this  world,  and  not  the  other,  was 
the  place.  Had  the  Psalmist  supposed,  as  the  Doctor  does,  that  the 
dead  continued  in  a  capacity  of  rememhring  the  goodness  of  God, 
this  remembrance  coidd  be  no  where  more  quickly  or  forceably 
excited  than  in  that  World  where  the  divine  goodness  is  clearly 
unveiled  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  ?  -f*  On  the  contrary, 
the  Grave  is  uniformly  represented  by  all  of  them,  as  the  land  of 
darkness,  silence,  and  forgetfidness. 

But  since,  of  all  the  sacred  writers,  the  Psalmist  is  he  who  is  sup- 
posed by  the  adversaries  of  the  Divine  Legation  to  have  most  effect- 
ually confuted  the  Author's  system,  I  shall  quote  a  passage  from  his 
hymns,   which,    I    think,  fairly    enough    decides   the   controversy. — 
Hitherto  we  have  only  heard  him  say,  that  the   dead  forget  God  ;  we 
shall  now  find  him  go  further,  and  say  that  God  forgets  thera. — "  I 
am  counted  with  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit. — Free  amongst 
the  dead,  like  the  slain  that  lie  in  the  grave,  whom  tJiou  rememburest 
no  more :  and   they  are  cut   off  from   thy  hand."  J     Let  the 
serious  reader  take  notice  of  the  last  words,  they  (the  dead)  are  cut 
from  thy  hand,  i.    e.  they  are    no  longer  the  object  of  thy    Provi- 
dence   or  moral    Government,     On   this  account    it  is,    that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  he  calls  these  dead  free  ;  that  is,  manu- 
mised,  set  at  liberty  ;  in  the  same  sense  that  Uzziah  the  leper's  free- 
dom is  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  historian. — And  Uzziah  the  King  was 
a  Leper,  and  dv^elt  in  a  several  house  [or,  as  the  margin  of  our  trans- 
lation tells  us,  it  signifies  in  the  Hebrew,  a  free  house  or  house  of 
freedom^   being  a  Leper,  for  he  was  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the 
Lord.     The  phrase  of  cutting  off,  &c.   signifying   the  same  in  both 
places,   the  taking  away   all  intercourse  and  relation  between  two  : 
And  if  that  intercourse   consisted  in  service  on  the  one  side,  and  pro- 
tection   on    the    other,  as  between   Lord    and    Subject,    Master    and 
Servant,  he  who  owed  service  is  with  great  propriety  of  figure  said  to 
be  free  or  manumised.     Hezekiah,  as  quoted  above,   delivers  the 
very  same  sentiment,  though  in  a  different  expression — they  that  go 
down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.     What  this  ti'uth  is, 
the  following  words  declare, — the  living,  the  living,  they  shall  praise 
thee.     The    father   to    the    children    shall    make    known 
thy  truth.     As  much  as  to  say,  "  the  truth  not  to  be  hoped  for  by 

*   Psalm  cxv.  17.  t   Heb.  xii.  23.  t  Psulm  Ixxxviii.  4,  5. 
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them  who  go  down  into  the  pit,  is  The  nature  and  history  of  God's  ■ 
Dispensation  to  his  chosen  people  ;"  in  which,  by  a  particular  precept 
of  the  Law,  the  Fathers  were  commanded  to  instruct  their  Children. 
Thus  the  Psahnist  and  this  other  Jewish  Ruler  agree  in  this  principle, 
that  the  Dead  are  no  longer  the  object  of  God's  general  Providence, 
or  of  his  j)a^ticular  :  which  evinces  what  I  was  to  prove,  "  That  the 

BODY  OF  THE  EARLY  JeWS  HAD  NO  EXPECTATIONS  OF  A  FUTURE 

STATE  OF  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS."  And  here  let  me  take 
notice  of  a  passage  which  the  contenders  for  the  contrary  Doctrine 
much  confide  in.  It  is  where  David,  speaking  of  his  dead  child,  says, 
I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  will  not  return  to  me.  But  whither  was  he 
to  follow  his  departed  child  ?  He  himself  tells  you — into  a  land  of 
darkness,  silence,  and  forgetfulness,  where  he  was  to  be  no  longer  in 
a  capacity  of  rememhring  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  or  even  of 
being  remembered  by  him  ;  but  was  to  be  cut  of  from  his  hand,  that 
is,  was  to  be  no  longer  the  object  of  liis  Providence  or  moral 
Government. 

To  proceed.  If  now  we  set  all  these  passages  together,  we  find  it 
to  be  the  same  language  throughout,  and  in  every  circumstance  of  life  ; 
as  well  in  the  cool  philosophy  of  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  as  amidst 
the  distresses  of  the  Psalmist,  and  the  exultations  of  good  Hezekiah. 

But  could  this  language  have  been  used  by  a  People  instructed  in 
the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality  ?  or  do  we  find  one  word  of  it, 
on  any  occasion  whatever,  in  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
where  it  is  brought  in  to  be  confuted  and  condemned  1  * 

All  this,  to  thoughtful  men,  will,  I  suppose,  be  deemed  convincing. 
Whence  it  follows  that  their  subterfuge  is  quite  cut  off",  who  pretend, 
that  INIoses  did  not  indeed  propagate  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  loriting,  but  that  he  delivered  it  to  tra- 
dition, which  conveyed  it  safely  down  through  all  the  ages  of  the 
Jewish  Dispensation,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  For  we  see, 
he  was  so  far  from  teadiing  it,  that  he  studiously  contrived  to  keep  it 
out  of  sight ;  nay  provided  for  the  want  of  it :  and  the  people  were 
80  far  from  being  influenced  by  it,  that  they  had  not  even  the  idea  of 
it.  Yet  the  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  silence  in  the  Law  of  Moses  concerning  a  future  state,  to  advance 
the  honour  of  tradition  :  For,  not  seeing  the  doctrine  in  the 
written  law,  and  fancying  they  saw  a  necessity  that  the  Jews 
should  have  it,  they  concluded  (to  save  the  credit  of  the  Jewish 
Church  and  to  advance  the  cretlit  of  their  own)  that  Moses  had  care- 
fully incnlcr.ted  it,  in  the  traditional.  This  weighty  point.  Father 
Sniion  proves  by  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  ;   and  triumphs  over 

•  "  Let  us  cat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.     Be  not  deceived  :  evil  communica- 
tjojis  coiTupt  good  manuers,"  &c.  (1  Cor.  xv.  32,  33.) 
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'the  Protestants  and  Socinians  (as  lie  calls  tliem)  for  their  folly  in 
throwing  that  book  out  of  the  Canon,  and  thereby  disabling  them- 
selves from  proving  a  futui-e  state,  from  the  Old  Testament.* 

A  very  worthy  protestant  Bishop  does  as  much  honour  to  Tradition, 
in  his  way.  In  some  Miscellanies  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  pubhshed 
in  1752,  we  find  these  words — "Moses,  hideed,  doth  not  insist  on  a 
future  state,  the  common  basis  of  all  political  Institutions. 
— The  belief  of  a  future  state  (which  it  is  manifest  the  Jews  were 
possessed  of  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ)  seems  to  have  obtained 
amongst  the  Hebrews  from  primaeval  tradition,  which  might  render 
it  unnecessary  for  Moses  to  insist  on  that  article. "f  Though  the 
Bishop  has  not  the  merit  of  saying  this  with  a  professed  design,  like 
Father  Simon,  pour  appuyer  la  Tradition,  yet  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  not  the  less  obhgation  to  him  for  assigning  so  much  virtue  to  this 
their  powerful  assistant,  which  has  conveyed  to  them  all  they  want  ; 
and  indeed  most  of  what  they  have.  But  if  the  traditional  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  that  he  would  trust  to  the  same  conveyance  for  the  safe  deUvery 
of  it  down  to  the  times  of  Christ,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  he  did  his 
best  to  weaken  the  efficacy,  by  studiously  contriving  to  draw  men  off, 
as  it  were,  from  the  Doctrine,  and  always  representing  it  under  the 
impenetrable  cover  of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  1 

2.  If  a  future  state  obtained  by  Tradition,  What  occasion  was  there 
for  the  Law  of  punishing  the  transgression  of  the  parent  upon  the 
children  ? 

3.  If  it  obtained  by  Tradition,  How  happened  it  that  the  Jews  are 
not  represented  in  their  History  sometimes  at  least,  as  acting  on  the 
motives,  and  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  a  future  state,  and  express- 
ing their  hopes  concerning  it  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  it  by 
Tradition,  or  otherwise  ? 

4.  If  it  obtained  by  Tradition,  How  came  Hezekiah  to  say,  that 
they  who  go  down  into  the  j)it  cannot  hope  for  the  truth  :  and  David, 
to  represent  the  dead  as  going  into  the  place  of  silence  and  fo)-geff ul- 
ness,  where  they  were  no  longer  to  praise  and  celebrate  the  goodness 
of  God  1  On  the  contrary,  are  there  not  passages  in  the  books  of 
Solomon  and  Job,  which  plainly  shew  that  no  such  tradition 
obtained  in  their  respective  times  ? 

.5.   If  it  obtained  by  Tradition,  What  occasion  for  the  administration 

•  "  Mons.  Simon  avoit  dit,  pnur  npjinycr  In  Tradition,  que  la  resurrection  des  corpis 
ne  peut  se  demontrer  par  le  Vieux  Ti^tittiment — ees  expressions  plus  claires  de  la  resur- 
rection et  du  siecle  Jiveuir,  qui  se  trouveut  diins  le  second  Livre  des  Maccabees,  sont  hw 
preuve  evideute  que  les  .Inifo  avoient  uup  Tradition  touchant  la  Resurrection,  dont  ils 
n'est  fait  aucune  mention  dans  les  anciens  livTes  de  V  Ecriture.  Les  Protestans  et  les 
Sociniens  qui  ne  ref  oivent  point  les  Maccabees  ne  pourront  pas  la  prouver  solidement 
par  le  Vieux  Testament." — Pere  Simon,  Rcponsc  au  Sentimens  de  qurlqnes  Theolo- 
giens  de  Hollande,  Str.  p.  39.  t   Page  68. 
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of  an  extraordinary  Providence  under  the  Law?  Or  from  whence 
arose  the  embarras  of  David  and  Jerkmiah  (not  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
putants in  the  book  of  Job)  to  account  for  the  prosperity  of  some 
wicked  Individuals,  in  the  present  Ufe  ?  In  a  word,  to  the  main- 
tainers  of  this  Tradition  may  be  very  appositely  applied  the  words  of 
Jesus  to  the  Traditionists  in  general,  when  he  told  them,  they  made 
the  loord  of  God  of  none  effect  thromjh  their  traditions.  For  certainly, 
if  any  thing  can  render  that  word  of  God  which  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  by  the  Gospel,  of  none  effect,  it  is  the  pretended 
PRIMAEVAL  TRADITION  which  the  good  Bishop  so  much  insists  upon. 
The  learned  Prelate  indeed  observes,  that  the  Jews  ivere  j^ossessed 
of  a  future  state  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  what  is  this 
to  the  purpos?,  if  it  can  be  shewn,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  might  be 
obtained  from  a  quarter  very  distant  from  the  old  Hebrew  Traditions  ; 
and  especially  if  from  the  colour  and  complexion  of  the  Doctrine,  it 
can  be  shewn,  that  it  did,  in  fact,  come  from  a  distant  quarter? 
namely,  from  their  Pagan  neighbours ;  patched  up  out  of  some  dark 
and  scattered  insinuations  of  their  own  Prophets,  and  varnished  over 
with  the  metaphorical  expressions  employed  to  convey  them.  But 
not  to  anticipate  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  head  in  the  last  volume, 
I  proceed  in  the  course  of  my  argument. 

SECTION  VI. 

What  is  yet  of  greatest  weight,  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  expressly  assure  us  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  State  of 
reward  and  punishment  did  not  make  part  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation. 

Their  evidence  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  they 
prove  that  temporal  Rewards  and  Punishments  were  the  sanction  of 
the  Mosaic  Dispensation  :  and  in  the  second,  that  it  had  no  other. 

I.  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  Timothy,  enforcing,  against  certain 
judaizing  Christians,  the  advantages  of  moral  above  ritual  observances, 
says,  "  Bodily  exercise  profiteth  little  ;  but  godhuess  is  profitable  unto 
all  thiiigs  ;  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come."*  That  is,  though  numerous  ritual  observances 
were  enjoined  by  the  Law,  and  some  there  must  needs  be  under  the 
Gospel  wherever  there  is  a  Christian  Church,  yet  they  are  of  little 
advantage  in  comparison  of  moral  virtue  ;  for  that,  under  both  Reh- 
gions,  the  rewards  proper  to  each  were  annexed  only  to  godliness  : 
that  is  to  say,  under  the  Jewish,  the  reward  of  the  life  that  now  is; 
under  the  Christian,  of  that  which  is  to  come.  This  interpretation, 
which  shews  temporal  rewards  to  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the 
Chri.stian  Oeconomy,  I  support, 

1 .  From  other  passages   of  the   same  Writer,  where  he  e?vpressly 

•  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 
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informs  us  that  Christians  have  not  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is.  For  to  the  Corinthians  he  says,  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the 
followers  of  Christ,  if  in  this  life  only  xoe  have  hope  in  Christ,  we 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable,*  To  understand  the  force  of  which 
words,  we  must  consider,  that  they  were  addressed  to  Jewish  Converts 
tainted  with  Sadducism,  who  argued  from  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  to 
the  Christian  :  And  holding  that  there  was  no  future  state  in  the 
former,  concluded  by  analogy,  that  there  was  none  in  the  latter.  The 
argument  on  which  they  built  their  first  Position  was,  that  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  Law  were  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  Our 
Apostle  therefore  argues  with  them,  as  is  his  usual  way,  on  their  own 
principles.  "  You  deny,"  says  he,  "  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  And  why?  Because  there 
is  no  such  doctrine  in  the  Law.  How  do  you  prove  it  1  Because  the 
sanctions  of  the  Law  are  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  Agreed. 
And  now  on  your  own  principle  I  confute  your  conclusion.  You  own 
that  the  Jews  had  an  equivalent  for  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
namely  the  present.  But  Christians  have  no  equivalent.  So  far 
from  that,  they  are,  with  regard  to  this  world  only,  of  all  men  most 
miserable  ;  having  therefore  no  equivalent  for  the  rewards  of  a  future 
state,  they  must  needs  be  entitled  to  them."  This  shews  the  superior 
force  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning.  And  from  hence  it  appears  not  only 
that  Christians  had  not,  but  that  the  Jews  had  the  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is. 

2.  If  we  understand  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  to  extend  to 
the  Christian  Dispensation,  we  destroy  the  strength  and  integrity  of 
St.  Paul's  argument.  He  is  here  reasoning  against  judaizing  Chris- 
tians. So  that  his  business  is  to  shew,  that  godliness,  in  every  state, 
and  under  every  Dispensation  unto  which  they  imagined  themselves 
bound,  had  the  advantage  of  bodily  exercise.f 

The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  speaking  of  Jesus,  says  : 
After  the  similitude  of  Melchisedec  there  ariseth  another  Priest,  loho 
is  made  not  after  the  Law  of  a  carnal,  commandment,  6m^  «/ifer 
the  power  of  an  endless  life.X  The  Jewish  Religion,  called  di  carnal 
commandment,  is  here  opposed  to  the  Christian,  called  the  power  of  an 
endless  life.  By  carnal  commandment  then  must  needs  be  understood 
a  Law  promising  carnal  things,  or  the  things  of  this  Ufe. 

IL  That  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  had  only  the  sanction  of  tem- 
poral rewards  and  punishments,  or  that  it  taught  not  future,  let  us 
hear  St.  John ;  who  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel  assures  us,  that 
the  Law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  that  Grace  and  Truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ.^     As  certain  then  as  the  Laiv  did  not  come  by  Jesus 

•  •  1  Cor.  XV.  19.  t  See  note  RR,  at  the  end  of  tliis  book.  t   Heb.  vii. 
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Christ,  so  certain  is  it,  according  to  this  Apostle,  that  Grace  and 
Truth  did  not  come  by  Moses,  This  Grace  and  Truth  cannot  be 
understood  generically ;  for,  the  gi-ace  or  favour  of  God  was  bestowed 
on  the  chosen  race,  and  truth,  or  the  revealed  will  of  God,  did  come 
by  Moses.  It  must  therefore  be  some  species  of  grace  and  truth,  of 
which  the  Apostle  here  predicates  ;  the  publication  of  which  species 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  Gospel.  And  this  all  know  to  be 
redemption  from  death,  and  restoration  to  eternal  life. 

Again,  to  this  part  likewise,  let  us  once  more  hear  the  learned  Apostle: 
As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  ivorld,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned:  for  until  the  Lain, 
sin  was  in  the  world,  but  Sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  Law. 
Nevertheless  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses. '^  It  is  St.  Paul's 
purpose  to  shew,  that  death  came  by  Adam  through  sin,  and  so 
passed  upon  all  men;  and  that  life  came  by  Jesus  Christ:  But 
having  said  that  Sin,  which  brings  forth  Death,  is  not  imputed  where 
there  is  no  Law,  lest  this  should  seem  to  contradict  what  lie  had  said 
of  Death's  passing  upon  all  men,  he  adds,  nevertheless  death  reigned 
from  Adam  to  Moses  ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  followers  would 
understand  it  must  needs  reign  from  Moses  to  Christ,  as  having 
made  Sins  being  imputed  to  consist  in  there  being  a  Law  given. 
Now  I  ask  how  the  Apostle  could  possibly  say,  that  Death  reigned 
under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  if  that  People  had  the  knowledge  of 
immortal  life  to  be  procured  by  a  Redeemer  to  come,  any  more  than  it 
can  be  said  to  reign  now  with  the  same  knowledge  of  a  Redeemer  past ; 
since  we  agree  that  the  efficacy  of  his  death  extends  to  all  preceding 
as  well  as  succeeding  Ages?  Accordingly  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  calls  the  Jewish  Law,  the  ministration  of  death, 
and  the  ministration   of  condemnation. f 

2.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  says, — Before  faith  came,  we 
were  kept  under  the  Law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  ivhich  should  after- 
wards  be  revealed  iX  i.  e.  we  were  kept  in  subjection  to  the  Law  of 
Moses  :  and,  by  that  means,  shut  up  and  sequestered  from  the  rest  of 
the  Nations,  to  be  prepared  and  made  ready  for  the  first  reception  of 
the  faith,  when  it  should  in  God's  appointed  time  be  revealed  unto 
men.  From  these  words  therefore  it  appears,  that  till  that  time,  the 
Jews  had  no  knowledge  of  this  faith.  So  much  we  must  have  con- 
cluded though  he  had  not  said,  as  he  does  afterwards,  Tiiat  till  that 
time,  the  Jews  ivere  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  this  world. ^ 
Now  could  men  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality 
be  said,  with  any  sense  of  propriety,  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  bondage? 
For  tliough  men  in  bondage  may  have  an  idea  of  Liberty,  yet  of  this 

•  Rom.  V.  12,  Pt  sffi.  t  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  et  scq.  \   Gal.  iii.  23.  §  Gal. 
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LIBERTY  they  could  have  no  idea  ■without  understanding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  were  partakers  of  its  benefits. 

3.  In  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy  he  expressly  says,  That  Jesus 
Christ  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and 

IMMORTALITY    TO     LIGHT     THROUGH     THE     GoSPEL.*       But    HOW    if 

Death  were  abolished  by  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  certain  it  had  reigned 
till  his  coming  :  and  yet  it  is  as  certain,  that  it  could  reign  no  longer 
than  while  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  were  kept  back  ;  because  we  agree 
that  Christ's  death  hath  a  retrospect  operation  :  therefore  those  under 
the  Law  had  no  knowledge  of  life  and  immortality.  Again  :  If  life 
and  immortality  were  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel,  consequently, 
till  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  kept  hid  and  out  of  sight. f 
But  if  taught  by  Moses  and  the  Pi'ophets,  it  was  not  brought  to  light 
through  the  Gospel :  therefore  the  generality  of  those  under  the  Law 
had  no  knowledge  of  a  future  state.  But  Scripture  is  ever  consistent, 
though  men's  systems  be  not.  And  for  this  reason  we  find  that  life 
and  immortality,  which  is  here  said  to  be  brought  to  light  through  the 
Gospel,  is  so  often  called  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel: J  that  is, 
a  mystery  tiU  this  promulgation  of  it  by  the  disciples  of  Christ  : 
Which  hud  been  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations,  but  was  then 
made  manifest  unto  the  Saints.^  The  term  was  borrowed  from  those 
famous  Rites  of  Paganism,  so  named ;  and  is  applied  with  admirable 
justness.  For  as  the  Mysteries  were  communicated  only  to  a  few  of 
the  wise  and  great,  and  kept  hid  from  the  populace  :  so  life  and 
immortality,  as  we  shall  see,  was  revealed  by  God,  as  a  special  favour, 
to  the  holy  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  but  kept  hid  from  the  body  of  the 
Jewish  Nation. 

4.  The  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  :  That  the  Law 
made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope  did. II  Now,  that  could  not  be  said  to  be  brought  in,  which 
was  there  before.  And  had  it  been  there  before,  the  Law,  it  seems,  had 
been  perfect ;  and,  consequently,  would  have  superseded  the  use  of  the 
Gospel.  Therefore  this  better  hope,  namely  of  immortahty  in  a  future 
state,  is  not  in  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.  Let  us  observe  farther,  that 
as  the  Gospel,  by  bringing  in  a  better  hope,  made  the  h^yi  perfect,  it 
appears,  there  was  that  relation  betwen  the  Law  and  Gospel  which  is 
between  the  beginning  and  the  completion  of  any  matter.  From 
whence  these  two  consequences  follow  :  1 .  That  the  Law  wanted  some- 
thing which  the  Gospel  supphed  :  And  what  was  that  something  but 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  State?  2.  That  the  Law  must  needs  make 
some  preparation  for  that  better  hope  which  the  Gospel  was  to  bring  in. 
What  it  was,  the  same  writer  tells  us,  namely,  That  it  had  A  shadow 

•   2  Tim.  i.  10.  t  See  note  SS,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  See  note  TT, 
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[a-Kiciv]  of  good  things  to  co?ne,  but  not  the  very  image  [sJjcova] 
0/  the  things.*  Hence  it  is  evident  that  by  this  shadow  is  meant 
such  a  typical  representation,  so  faintly  delineated,  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceived by  vulgar  eyes,  intent  only  on  a  carnal  Dispensation,  This  was 
contrived  for  admirable  purposes  :  For  if,  instead  of  a  shadow  or  faint 
outline  of  a  design,  the  Iniage  itself,  in  full  relief,  had  glaringly  held 
forth  the  object  intended,  this  object,  so  distinctly  defined,  would  have 
drawn  the  Jews  from  that  Oeconomy  to  which  it  was  God's  pleasure 
they  should  long  continue  in  subjection :  And  had  there  been  no 
delineation  at  all,  to  become  stronger  in  a  clearer  light,  one  illustrious 
evidence  of  the  Dependency  between  the  two  Rehgions  had  been 
wanting. 

Again,  the  same  Writer,  to  the  same  purpose,  speaking  of  Christ 
says.  But  now  hath  he  obtained  a  more  excellent  Ministry,  by  how  muck 
also  he  is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which  was  established 
upon  better  promises.  For  if  the  first  Covenant  had  been  faultless, 
then  should  no  place  have  been  found  for  the  Second. -^  1,  We  see  that 
this  better  Covenant  was  established  by  Christ,  and  not  by  Moses. 
2,  If  the  first  Covenant  had  been  faultless,  that  is,  had  contained 
better  promises,  or  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  there  had  been 
no  room  for  a  second. 

To  sum  up  all.  This  admii-able  writer  gives  in  the  last  place,  the 
fullest  evidence  to  both  parts  of  the  proposition,  namely,  "  That 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments  were  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish 
Dispensation ;  and  that  it  had  no  other."  For  in  the  second  chapter 
we  find  these  remarkable  assertions. 

Ver.  2.  For  if  the  word  spoken  by  Angels  was  stedfast,  and  every 
transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  recompence  of 
reward,  Hoio  shall  we  escaj)e,  ^-c. 

Ver,  5,  For  unto  the  Angels  hath  he  not  put  in  subjection  the  world 
to  come,  whereof  10 e  speak. 

Ver,  l-I,  IT),  lie  [Christ] w/^o  himself  likeioise  took  part  of  the  same 
[flesh  and  blood]  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death;  that  is,  the  Devil ;  and  deliver  them,  who  through  fear 
of  Death  ivere  all  their  life-time  subject  to  bondage. 

Let  us  lay  these  three  texts  together.  And  we  shall  find,  1 ,  from 
ver.  2.  that  the  sanction  of  the  Law,  or  the  word  spoten  by  angels, 
■was  of  a  temporal  nature — every  transgression  received  a  just  recom- 
pence. 2.  From  ver.  .'),  that  the  Law  taught  no  future  state — the 
world  to  come  not  being  put  in  subjection  to  these  angels.  And  3, 
from  ver,  14,  1;").  that  the  people  had  not  the  knowledge  of  such  a 
Rtatc — being  nil  their  life-time  subject  to  bondage.  For  the  Devil  is 
here  said  to  have  power  of  death,  as  he  brought  it  into  the  world  by 

'   Hcb.  X.  I.  -f   Heb.  viii.  (!,  "J. 
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the  delusion  of  tlie  first  Man.  Therefore,  before  death  can  be 
shoMshtdL,  He,  who  had  the  power  of  it,  must  be  destroyed.  But 
his  destruction  is  the  work  of  the  second  Man.  Till  his  coming 
therefore,  the  Jews,  as  we  are  here  told,  were  through  fear  of  death  all 
their  life-time  subject  to  bondage.  Christ  then  brought  them  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,^'  by  setting  before  them  life 
and  immortality. ■\ 

To  all  this,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  not  be  so  inattentive  to  object, 
"  That  what  is  here  produced  from  the  New  Testament  to  prove  that 
the  followers  of  the  Law  had  no  future  state,  contradicts  what  I  have 
more  than  once  observed.  That  the  later  Jewish  Prophets  had  given 
strong  intimations  of  an  approaching  Dispensation,  with  a  future  state." 
For  the  question  is  concerning  a  futui^e  state's  being  the  Sanction  of 
the  Law,  not  of  later  intimations,  of  its  being  ready  to  become  the 
sanction  of  the  Gospel. 

As  inconsiderate  would  be  this  other  objection,  "  That  my  point  is 
to  prove  that  this  Dispensation  had  no  future  state  of  rexvard  and 
^punishment  at  all,  and  my  evidence  from  the  Nev.^  Testament  only 
shews  they  had  not  the  Christian  Docti-ine  of  it."  For  to  this  I 
answer,  1.  That  those  I  argue  with,  if  they  hold  any  difference 
between  the  Christian  and  general  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment,  it  is  only  this,  that  the  Christian  Doctrine  was 
revealed ;  the  other,  a  conclusion  of  natural  reason.  Now  if  the 
Jews  had  this  Doctrine,  they  must  needs  have  it,  as  revealed ;  conse- 
quently the  same  with  the  Christian.  2.  That  though  I  myself  sup- 
pose the  natural  and  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment  to  be  very  different  things  ;  yet  I  shall  shew,  in  due 
time,  that  if  Moses  were  indeed  God's  Messenger,  and  would  teach  a 
future  state,  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  it. 
But  as  those,  I  have  to  do  with,  may  be  ready  to  tell  me,  that  this 
due  time,  like  that  of  the  Jeivs'  Messiah,  is  either  past  or  will  never 
come,  they  will,  I  suppose,  readily  bear  with  me  while  I  anticipate  the 
subject,  and  in  a  veiy  few  words  prove  M^hat  is  here  asserted.  Revela- 
tion teacheth  that  mankind  lost  the  free  gift  of  immortal  life  by 
the  transgression  of  Adam ;  and,  from  thence  became  mortal,  and 
their  existence  confined  to  this  life.  Revelation  likewise  teacheth  that 
the  mean  which  Divine  Wisdom  thought  fit  to  employ  in  restoring 
man  from  death  to  his  first  state  of  immortahty,  was  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  cross.  Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  thing  impossible,  that 
any  Messenger  from  God,  any  Agent  or  Instrument  made  use  of  for 
conducting  this  grand  Dispensation  towards  its  completion,  could  (were 

•  Rom.  viii.  21.  t  For  the  fiu-tlier  illustration  of  tbis  matter,  I  would  recom- 

mend to  tbe  Reader's  serious  perusal  the  first  chtipter  of  "  The  free  and  candid  Exami- 
nation of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Principles." 
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it  in  his  choice  or  in  his  office  to  promulgate  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
State)  speak  of  any  other  but  that  purchased  by  Christ,  and  promulged 
and  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel,  since  in  fact,  on  the  principles  of  Reve- 
lation, there  is  no  other  ;  and  to  inculcate  another,  would  be  impeach- 
ing the  veracity  of  God,  and  the  eternal  stability  of  his  councils. 

To  conclude.  There  is  one  thing  which  plainly  evinceth  that  if  the 
Jews  had  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment,  they  must  have  had  the  knowledge  of  the  redemption 
of  man  by  the  death  and  suiFering  of  Jesus  Christ,  likewise.  And  it  is 
this,  That  all  the  Sacrifices  in  the  Jewish  Ritual  regarded  only  tempo- 
ral things.  A  very  competent  judge  in  these  matters  assures  us, — "Uni- 
versa  Judaeorum  simul  congesta  Sacrificia  ad  assequenda  hujus  vitss 
commoda  omnia  facta  erant."*  The  consequence  is  this.  That  if  the 
Jewish  religion  taught  its  followers  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
pvmishments,  it  either  afforded  them  no  means  of  attaining  future 
happiness,  or  it  instructed  them  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Redemption. 
To  say  the  first,  contradicts  the  nature  of  all  Rehgion  ;  to  say  the 
latter,  makes  the  Jewish  useless,  and  the  Christian  false,  as  contra- 
dicting its  repeated  declarations,  that  life  and  immortality,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  Redemption,  was  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel. 

Eut  what  was  asked  by  St.  Paul's  Adversaries,  will  perhaps  be 
asked  by  mine,  /*  the  Law  then  against  the  promises  of  God?  Or 
does  the  Law,  because  it  had  no  future  state,  contradict  the  Gospel, 
which  hath  ?  The  Apostle's  answer  will  serve  xae,—tGod  forbid :  For 
if  there  had  been  a  Law  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteous- 
ness should  have  been  by  the  Law,-|-  That  is,  if  the  genius  of  the 
Jjttw  had  produced  such  a  Dispensation  as  was  proper  to  convey  to 
mankind  the  free  gift  of  life  and  immortahty,  this  gift  would  have 
been  conveyed  by  it.  All  this  shews  that  the  Law  was  not  contrary 
to  the  Gospel,  but  only  that  it  was  not  of  sufficient  excellence  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  God's  last  best  gift  to  mankind.  And  it  shews  too 
(and  it  is  a  very  fit  remark,  as  the  result  from  the  whole,  with  which 
to  conclude  this  fifth  Booh)  that  a  future  state  was  not  the  Sanction 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,  or,  in  the  Apostle's  moi-e  emphatic  words,  that 
the  Law  did  not  (because  it  could  not)  give  life. 

Thus,  I  presume,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  question, 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment  is  not  to  be  found  in,  nor  did  make  part 
OF,  THE  Mosaic  Dispensation. 

It  Mill  be  asked  then,  "  Wliat  were  the  real  sentiments  of  these 
early  Jews  concerning  the  soul  ? "  Though  the  question  be  a  little 
out  of  time,  yet  as  the  answer  is  short,  I  sliall  give  it  here.  They 
were  doubtless  the  same  with  those  of  tlie  rest  of  mankind,  who  have 

•  OriRAM  Dc  ^acr.  p   305.  f   Gal.  iii.  21. 
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thought  upon  the  matter ;  that  it  survived  the  body  :  But  having, 
from  Moses's  silence  and  the  establishment  of  another  Sanction,  no 
expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  they  simply  con- 
cluded that  it  returned  to  him  who  gave  it.*  But,  as  to  any  interest- 
ing speculations  concerning  its  state  of  survivorship,  'tis  plain  they 
had  none.  Indeed  how  should  they  have  any  ?  when  personality 
did  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  this  survivorship,  that  being  only 
annexed  to  the  reiom'ds  and  punishments  of  a  future  state.  Hence  it 
was  that  those  ancient  Philosophers  (almost  all  the  theistical  Philoso- 
phers of  Greece)  who  considered  the  soul  as  a  substance  distinct 
from  the  body,  and  not  a  mere  quality  of  it  (for  they  were  not 
such  idiots  as  to  conceive,  that  thought  could  result  from  any  combi- 
nations of  matter  and  motion)^  those  Philosophers,  I  say,  who  consi- 
dered the  soul  as  a  substance,  and  yet  disbeheved  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  denied  it  all  future  personality,  and  held 
the  refusion  of  it  into  the  to  sv,  or  the  soul  of  the  world. f  And  just 
such  INTERESTING  SPECULATIONS  Concerning  it  had  the  few  philo- 
sophic Jews  of  the  most  early  times,  as  appears  from  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  which  speaks  their  sentiments.  Who  hnoweth  (says  this 
author)  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast 
that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth  ?%  And  again  :  "  Then  shall  the 
dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return 
UNTO  God  who  gave  it."§  Yet  this  writer,  perfectly  conformable 
to  what  I  have  deUvered,  says,  at  the  same  time  :  But  the  dead  know 
not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward,  for  the 
memory  of  them  is  forgotten.  || 

And  where  was  the  wonder  ?  that  a  matter  which  so  little  con- 
cerned them,  namely,  the  future  condition  of  a  portion  of  etherial 
Spirit  divested  of  its  Personality,  should  only  float  idly  in  the  brain, 
when  we  reflect  that  even  the  knowledge  of  the  first  cause  of  all 
things,  while  he  made  no  part  of  the  National  Worship,  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Gentiles  (as  appears  from  all  Antiquity)  with  the 
utmost  unconcern,  neither  regulating  their  notions,  nor  influencing 
their  actions. 

But  from  this  uninteresting  state,  in  which  the  Doctrine,  concern- 
ing the  Soul,  remained  amongst  the  early  Jews,  the  Sadducees  con- 
cluded that  their  Ancestors  believed  the  extinction  of  the  soul  on 
death.  Hence  hkeM'ise  came  some  late  Revivers  of  this  opinion,  of 
the  extinction  of  the  soul ;  though  maintained  under  the  softer  name 
of  its  sleep  between  death  and  the  resurrection  :  For  they  go  upon 

*  Ecclef?.  xii.  7.  t  See  "  Divine  Legation,"  vol.  i.  book  iii.  X  Eccles.  iii. 
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the  Sadducean  principle,  that  the  soul  is  a  quality  only,  and  not  a 
suhstm^ee. 

In  support  of   this    opinion,  the   Revivers  of  it  proceed   on  the 
sophism,  which  Polytheists  employ  to  comhat  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head.    All  Philosophical  arguments  (says  the   Reviver,  after  having 
quoted  a  number  of  wonderful  things  from  Scripture,  to  prove  the 
soul  a  quality,  and  mortal)  drawn  from  our  notions  of  matter,  and 
urged  against  the  possibility  of  life,    thought  and  agency,  being  so 
connected  with  some  portions  of  it  as  to  constitute  a  compound  Being 
or  Person,   are  merely  grounded  on  our  ignorance.*       Just    so    the 
Polytheist.     "All  arguments  for  the  Unity,   from  metaphysics,  are 
manifestly  vain,    and    merely  grounded    on    our  ignorance.      You 
Believers  "  (says  he)  "must  be  confined  to  Scripture  :    Now  Scripture 
assures  us,  there  are  Gods  many,"  which,  by  the  way,  I  think  a 
stronger  text,  certainly  a  directer,  against  the   unity  of  the  Godhead, 
than  any  this  learned  Writer  has  produced  for  the  sleep  of  the  Soul. 
But  what  say  Believers  to  this  ?     They  say,  that  Scripture  takes  the 
U7iity,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  for  granted  ;  takes  them 
for  truths  demonstrable  by  natural  light.     Just  so  it  is  with  regard  to 
that  immaterial  substance,  the  Soul.      Scripture  supposes  men  to  be 
so  far  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  Soul,  by  the   same  light,  as  to 
know  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  of  those  causes  which  bring 
about  the  extinction  of  the  body.      Our  Dreamers  f  are  aware  of  this, 
and  therefore  hold  with  Unbelievers,  that   the  Soul  is   no  substance, 
but  a  quality  only  ;  and  so  have  taken  effectual  care  indeed,  that  its 
repose  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  this,  which  we  may  emphatically  call, 
the  sleep  of  death.      We   can  never  prove  (says  another  of  these 
sleepers) |:  that  the  Soul  of  man  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  and 
must  exist  and  live,  think,  act,  enjoy,  ^'c.  separate  from,  and  independ- 
ent of,  the  body.     All  our  present  experience  sheios  the  contrary.     The 
operations  of  the  mind  depend  constantly  and  invariably  upon  the 
state  of  the  body,  of  the  brain  in  particular.      If  some  dying  pe?'S0tis 
have  a  lively  use  of  their  rational  faculties    to    the   very  last,   it  is 
because  death   has   invaded  some  other  part,   and   the  brain  remains 
sound  and  vigoro2is.^     This  is  the  long-exploded   tra&h   of  Cou-ard, 
Toland,  Collins,  &c.     And  he  who  can  treat  us  with  it  at  this  time  of 
day,  has  either  never  read  Clarke  and  Baxter  on  the  subject  (in 
which  he  had  been  better  employed  than  in  writing  upon  it),  or  never 
understood  them. — So  far  as  to  the  abstract  truth.     Let  us  consider 
next  the  practical  consequences.     Convince  the  philosophic  Libertine 

•  "  Considovatinns  on  tlie  Theory  of  Religion,"  p.  398,  ed.  3d.  t  St.  Jude's 
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that  the  Soul  is  a  quality  arising  out  of  matter,  and  vanishing  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  form,  and  then  see  if  ever  you  can  bring  him  to 
believe  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  !  While  he 
held  the  Soiil  to  be  an  immaterial  substance,  existing,  as  well  in  its 
separation  from,  as  in  its  conjunction  with,  the  body,  and  he  could 
have  no  reason,  arising  from  the  Principles  of  true  Philosophy,  to 
stagger  in  his  behef  of  this  revealed  doctrine. — Thou  fool  that  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die,*  is  good  philosophy  as 
well  as  good  divinity :  for  if  the  body,  instead  of  its  earthly  nature, 
were  to  have  a  heavenly,  it  must  needs  pass  through  death  and  cor- 
ruption to  qualify  it  for  that  change.  But  when  this  bodrj  died, 
what  occasion  was  there  for  the  Soul,  which  was  to  suffer  no  change, 
to  fall  asleep  ? 

But  their  sleep  of  the  Soid  is  mere  cant :  and  this  brings  me  to  the 
last  consideration,  the  sense  and  consistency  of  so  ridicidous  a  notion. 
They  go,  as  we  observed,  upon  the  Sadducean  principle,  that  the  Soul 
is  a  quality  of  body,  not  a  substance  of  itself,  and  so  dies  with  its 
substratum.  Now  sleep,  is  a  modification  of  Existence,  not  of  non- 
existence ;  so  that  though  the  sleep  of  a  Substance  hath  a  meaning, 
the  sleep  of  a  quality  is  nonsense.  And  if  ever  this  Soul  of  theirs 
re-exerts  its  faculties,  it  must  be  by  means  of  a  reproduction,  not 
by  a  mere  awaking  ;  and  they  may  as  well  talk  of  the  sleep  of  a 
mushroom  turned  again  into  the  substance  of  the  dunghill  from 
whence  it  arose,  and  from  which,  not  the  same,  but  another  mush- 
room shall,  in  time,  arise.  In  a  word,  neither  Unbehevers  nor  Be- 
hevers  wiU  allow  to  these  middle  men  that  a  new-existing  Soul,  which 
is  only  a  quahty  resulting  from  a  glorified  body,  can  be  identically  the 
same  with  an  annihilated  Soul,  which  had  resulted  from  an  earthly 
body.  But  perhaps,  as  Hudibras  had  discovered  the  Receptacle  of  the 
ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  so  these  gentlemen  may  have  found  out  the 
yet  subtiler  corner,  where  the  ghosts  of  defunct  qualities  repose. 

•  St.  Paul,     (1  Cor.  xv.  36.) 
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A  LATE  noble  and  voluminous  Author,*  Avho  liatli  written  with  more 
than  ordinary  spleen  against  the  Religion  of  his  country,  as  it  is  founded 
in  Revelation  and  established  by  Law,  hath  attacked  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary fury  the  Author  of  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstratedy  and  of 
The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  vindicated. 

I  shall  shortly  find  a  fitter  place  to  examine  his  reasoning  against  the 
Alliance.  At  present  let  us  see  what  he  has  to  urge  against  the  argument 
of  the  Divine  Legation,  which  is  founded  on  these  two  facts,  the  omission  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  in  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation  ;  and  the  administration  of  an  extraordinary  Providence  in 
the  same  Dispensation. 

His  Lordship  begins  with  the  omission,  which  he  acknowledges  :  and  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  argument  arising  from  it,  casts  about  for  a  reason, 
independent  of  the  extraordinary  Providence,  to  account  for  it. 

His  first  solution  is  this, — "  Moses  did  not  believe  the  immortality 
OF  THE  Soul,  nor  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life,  though  it 
is  possible  he  might  have  learnt  these  Doctrines  from  the  Egyptians,  who 
TAUGHT  THEM  VERY  EARLY,  perhaps  as  they  taught  that  of  the  Unity  of 
God.  When  I  say,  that  Moses  did  not  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
nor  future  rewards  and  punishments,  my  reason  is  this,  that  he  taught  nei- 
ther, when  he  had  to  do  with  a  people  tohom  a  Theocracy  could  not  restrain  ; 
and  on  Avhom,  therefore,  terrors  of  Punishment,  future  as  well  as  present, 
eternal  as  well  as  temporary,  could  never  be  too  much  multiplied,  or  too 
strongly  inculcated."  f 

This  reasoning  is  altogether  worthy  of  his  Lordship.  Here  we  have  a 
Doctrine,  confessed  to  be  plausible  in  itself,  and  therefore  of  easy  admit- 
tance ;  most  alluring  to  human  nature,  and  therefore  embraced  by  all  man- 
kind ;  of  highest  account  among  the  Egyptians,  and  therefore  ready  to  be 
embraced  by  the  Israelites,  who  were  fond  of  Egyptian  notions  ;  of  strong- 
est efficacy  on  the  minds  of  an  unruly  People,  and  therefore  of  indispensa- 
ble use  ;  Yet,  all  this  notwithstanding,  Moses  did  not  believe  it,  and,  on  that 
account,  would  not  teach  it.— Bui  then,  had  Moses's  integrity  been  so  severe. 
How  came  he  to  write  a  History  which,  my  Lord  thinks,  is,  in  part  at 
least,  a  fiction  of  his  own  ?  Did  he  believe  that  ?  How  came  he  to  leave 
•  Lord   L'oLiNc.BfvOKE.  f   \'oi.  jii.  ,,.  289. 
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the  Israelites,  as  my  Lord  assures  us  he  did,  in  possession  of  many  of 
the  superstitious  opinions  of  Egypt  1  did  he  believe  these  too  ?  No,  but 
they  served  his  purpose  ;  which  was.  The  better  governing  an  unruly  Peo- 
ple, Well,  but  his  Lordship  tells  us,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  served 
this  purpose  best  of  all  ;  for  having  to  do  with  a  People  whom  a  Theocracy 
could  not  restrain,  terrors  of  punishment,  future  as  well  as  present,  eternal 
as  well  as  temporary/,  could  never  he  too  much  multiplied,  or  too  strongly  incul- 
cated. No  matter  for  that.  Moses,  as  other  men  may,  on  a  sudden  grows 
scrupulous  ;  and  so,  together  with  the  maxims  of  common  politics,  throws 
aside  the  principles  of  common  sense  ;  and  when  he  had  employed  all  the 
other  inventions  of  fraud,  he  boggles  at  this,  which  best  served  his  purpose ; 
was  most  innocent  in  itself ;  and  was  most  important  in  its  general,  as  well 
as  particular  use. 

In  his  Lordship's  next  Volume,  this  Omission  comes  again  upon  the 
stage  ;  and  then  we  have  another  reason  assigned  for  Moses's  conduct  in 
this  matter.  "  Moses  would  not  teach  the  Doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  of  a  future  state,  on  account  of  the  many  superstitions  which 
this  Doctrine  had  begot  in  Egypt,  as  we  must  believe,  or  believe  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  it,  or  assign  some  whimsical  reason  for  his  omission."  * 

We  have  seen  before,  that  Moses  omitted  a  future  state,  because  he  did 
not  believe  it.  This  reason  is  now  out  of  date  ;  and  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  is  to  be  assigned  ;  either  because  it  begot  superstitions ; 
or  because  he  Tcnew  nothing  of  it ;  or  if  you  will  allow  neither  of  these, 
you  must  have  recourse,  he  tells  you,  to  Warburtou's  whimsical  reason, 
tliat  the  Jews  were  under  an  extraordinary  Providence. 

Let  us  take  him  then,  at  his  word,  without  expecting  however,  that  he 
will  stand  to  it ;  and  having  shewn  his  two  first  reasons  not  worth  a  rush, 
leave  the  last,  established,  even  on  his  own  concessions. 

1.  Moses,  says  he,  omitted  a  future  state  on  account  of  the  many  supersti- 
tions, tvhich  this  doctrine  had  begot  in  Egypt.  But  if  the  omission  stands 
upon  this  principle,  Moses  must  have  omitted  an  infinite  number  of  things, 
which.  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  he  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  ;  part  of 
which,  in  his  Lordship's  opinion,  were  those  very  suj^erstitions,  which  this 
Doctrine  had  begot ;  such  as  the  notion  of  tutelary  Deities  :  and  part, 
Avhat  arose  out  of  that  notion  ;  in  the  number  of  which  were  distinction 
between  things  clean  and  unclean ;  an  hereditary  Priesthood ;  sacerdotal 
habits  ;  and  Rites  of  sacrifice. 

2.  However,  he  has  another  reason  for  the  omission  :  Moses  might  hiom 
nothing  of  it.  To  which,  if  I  only  opposed  his  Lordship's  own  words  in 
another  place,  where  (giving  us  the  reasons  why  Moses  did  know  something 
of  a  future  state)  he  observes,  there  are  certain  rites,  which  seem  to  allude  or 
have  a  remote  relation  to  this  very  docirine,f  it  might  be  deemed  sufficient. 
But  I  will  go  further,  and  observe,  that,  from  the  very  Laws  of  Moses 
themselves,  we  have  an  internal  evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  this  doc- 
trine. Amongst  the  Laws  against  Gentile  Divinations,  there  is  one 
directed  against  that  species  of  them,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Necromancy, 

*  Vol.  iv.  f.  470.  t   Vol.  V.  p.  239. 
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or  invocation  of  (lie  dead ;  which  necessarily  implies,  in  the  Lawgiver  who 
forbids  it,  as  well  as  in  the  offender  who  uses  it,  the  knowledge  of  a  future 
state. 

3.  This  being  the  fate  of  his  Lordship's  two  reasons,  we  are  now  aban- 
doned by  him,  and  left  to  follow  our  own  inventions,  or  to  take  up  with 
some!  whimsical  reason  for  the  omission  ;  that  is,  to  allow  that,  as  the 
Jews  were  under  an  extraordinary  Providence,  Moses  in  quality  of  Law- 
giver had  NO  OCCASION  for  the  doctrine  of  &  future  state. 

However,  his  Lordship,  dissatisfied,  as  well  he  might,  with  the  solutions 
hitherto  proposed,  returns  again  to  the  charge  ;  and  in  his  Corona  operis, 
the  book  of  Fragments,  more  openly  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Legation ;  and  enlarges  and  expatiates  upon  the  reason  before  given  for 
the  omission  ;  namely,  the  many  superstitions  this  doctrine  had  begotten  in 
Egypt. 

"One  cannot  see  without  surprize"  (says  his  Lordship)  "a  doctrine  so 
useful  to  ALL  Religion,  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  Systems 
of  Paganism,  left  wholly  out  of  that  of  the  Jews.  Many  probable  reasons 
might  be  brought  to  shew,  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  doctrine  before  the 
Exode,  and  this  particularly,  that  it  was  propagated  from  Egypt,  so  soon, 
at  least,  afterwards,  by  all  those  who  were  instructed  like  Moses,  in  the 
wisdom  of  that  People.  He  transported  much  of  his  Wisdom  into  the 
scheme  of  Religion  and  Government,  which  he  gave  the  Israelites  ;  and, 
amongst  other  things,  certain  Rites,  which  may  seem  to  allude,  or  have  a 
remote  relation  to,  this  very  doctrine.  Though  this  doctrine  therefore,  had 
not  been  that  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  might  have  adopted  it 
with  as  little  scruple,  as  he  did  many  customs  and  institutions  merely 
Egyptian.  He  had  to  do  with  a  rebellious,  but  a  superstitious  people.  In 
the  first  Character,  they  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  neglect  nothing 
which  might  add  weight  to  his  ordinances,  and  contribute  to  keep  them  in 
awe.  In  the  second,  their  disposition  was  extremely  proper  to  receive  such 
a  doctrine,  and  to  be  influenced  by  it.  Shall  we  say  that  an  hypothesis  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  was  useless  among  a  People  who  lived 
under  a  Theocracy,  and  that  the  future  Judge  of  other  People,  was  their 
immediate  Judge  and  King,  who  resided  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  who 
dealed  out  rewards  and  pHuishments  on  every  occasion?  Why  then  were 
so  many  precautions  taken  ?  Why  was  a  solemn  Covenant  made  with  God,  as 
with  a  temporal  Prince  ?  Why  were  so  many  promises  and  threatnings  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  temporal  indeed,  but  future  and  contingent,  as 
we  find  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  most  pathetically  held  out  by 
Moses?  Would  there  have  been  any  moro  impropriety  in  holding  out 
those  of  one  kind  than  those  of  another,  because  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
disposed  and  ordered  both,  was  in  a  particular  manner  present  amongst 
them  ?  Would  an  addition  to  the  catalogue  of  rewards  and  punishments 
more  remote,  but  eternal,  and  in  all  respects  far  greater,  have  had  no  effect  ? 
I  think  neither  of  these  things  can  be  said. 

"  What  sliall  we  say  then  ?  How  came  it  to  pass,  this  addition  was  not 
made  ?    I  will  mention  what  occurs  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  over  solicitous 
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about  the  weight  that  my  reflections  may  deserve.  If  the  doctrines  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  a  future  state  had  been  revealed  to  Moses, 
that  he  might  teach  them  to  the  Israelites,  he  would  have  taught  them  most 
certainly.  But  he  did  not  teach  them.  They  were  therefore  not  revealed 
to  him.  Why  they  were  not  so  revealed  some  pert  Divine  ou  other 
WILL  BE  READY  TO  TELL  YOU.  FoT  me,  I  dare  not  presume  to  guess.  But 
this,  I  may  j)resuine  to  advance,  that  since  these  Doctrines  were  not 
revealed  by  God  to  his  servant  Moses,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  Legis- 
lator made  a  scruple  of  teaching  them  to  the  Israelites,  how  well  soever 
instructed  he  might  be  in  them  himself,  and  howsoever  useful  to  Govern- 
ment he  might  think  them.  The  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
Egyptians,  like  those  of  other  nations,  were  founded  on  the  Polytheism,  and 
the  Mythology,  that  prevailed,  and  were  suffered  to  prevail,  amongst  the 
Vulgar,  and  that  made  the  sum  of  their  Religion.  It  seemed  to  be  a  point 
of  policy  to  direct  all  these  absurd  opinions  and  practices  to  the  service  of 
Government,  instead  of  attempting  to  root  them  out.  But  then  the  great 
difference  between  rude  and  ignorant  nations  and  such  as  were  civilized 
and  learned,  like  the  Egyptians,  seems  to  have  been  this,  that  the  former 
had  no  other  system  of  Religion  than  these  absurd  opinions  and  practices, 
whereas  the  latter  had  an  inward  as  well  as  an  outward  Doctrine.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  natural  Theology  and  natural  Religion  had  been 
taught  and  practised  in  the  ancient  Theban  Dynasty  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  continued  to  be  an  inward  doctrine  in  the  rest  of  Egypt ;  while 
Pol^'theism,  Idolatry,  and  all  the  Mysteries,  all  the  impieties,  and  all  the 
follies  of  Magic,  were  the  outward  doctrine.  Moses  might  be  let  into  a 
knowledge  of  both  ;  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Princess,  whose 
Foundling  he  was,  he  might  be  initiated  into  those  Mysteries,  where  the 
secret  doctrine  alone  was  taught,  and  the  outward  exploded.  But  we  can- 
not imagine  that  the  Children  of  Israel,  in  general,  enjoyed  the  same  pri- 
vilege, nor  that  the  Masters  were  so  lavish,  to  their  Slaves,  of  a  favour  so 
distinguished,  and  often  so  hard  to  obtain.  No.  The  Children  of  Israel 
knew  nothing  more  than  the  outside  of  the  Religion  of  Egypt  ;  and  if  the 
doctrine,  we  speak  of,  was  known  to  them,  it  was  known  only  in  the  super- 
stitious rites,  and  with  all  the  fabulous  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
dressed  up  and  presented  to  vulgar  belief.  It  would  have  been  hard  there- 
fore to  teach,  or  to  renew  this  Doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  with  - 
out  giving  them  an  occasion  the  more,  to  recal  the  polytheistical  fables, 
and  practise  the  idolatrous  Rites  they  had  learnt  during  their  Captivity. 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  are  often  so  equivocal,  that  they  may  be  applied  to 
very  different  doctrines.  But  when  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  one 
Doctrine  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  another,  to  teach  the  Doctrine  is, 
in  some  sort,  to  teach  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  to  authorize  the  fables 
on  which  they  are  founded.  Moses  therefore  being  at  liberty  to  teach  this 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  or  not  to  teach  it, 
might  very  well  choose  the  latter ;  though  he  indulged  the  Israelites,  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  by  the  divine  permission,  as  it 
is  presumed,  in  several  observances  and  customs  which  did  not  lead  directly. 
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though  even  they  did  so  perhaps  in  consequence,  to  the  Polytheism  and 
Idolatry  of  Egypt."  * 

What  a  Bal^el  of  bad  reasoning  has  his  Lordship  here  accumulated  out 
of  the  rubbish  of  false  and  inconsistent  principles  !  And  all,  to  insult  the 
Temple  of  God  and  the  Fortress  of  Mount  Sion.  Sometimes,  he  represents 
Moses  as  a  divine  Messenger,  and  distinguishes  between  what  was  revealed, 
and  what  was  not  revealed,  unto  him  ;  and  then,  a  future  state  not  being 
revealed  to  Moses  was  the  reason  he  did  not  teach  it.  Sometimes  again,  he 
considers  him  as  a  mere  human  Lawgiver,  acquiring  all  his  knowledge  of 
Religion  and  Politics  from  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  secret  Learning  lie 
had  been  intimately  instructed  ;  and  then,  the  reason  of  the  omission  is, 
lest  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  shozild  have  drawn  the  Israelites  into 
those  Egyptian  superstitions,  from  which,  it  was  Moses's  purpose  to  estrange 
them.  All  these  inconsistencies  in  Fact  and  Reasoning,  his  Lordship  deli- 
vers in  the  same  breath,  and  without  the  least  intimation  of  any  change  in 
his  Principles  or  Opinions. 

But  let  us  follow  him  step  by  step,  without  troubling  our  heads  about  his 
real  sentiments.  It  is  enough,  that  we  confute  all  he  says,  whether  under 
his  own,  or  any  assumed  Character. 

He  begins  wnth  confessing,  that  one  cannot  see  without  surprtze,  a 
doctrine  so  useful  to  all  Religions,  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the 
St/stems  of  Paganism,  left  whoUy  out  of  that  of  the  Jews. 

At  length  then  it  appears,  that  this  omission  is  no  light  or  trivial  matter, 
which  may  be  accounted  for,  as  he  before  supposed,  by  Moses's  disbelief  oi 
the  doctrine  ;  his  ignorance  of  it ;  or  the  imaginary  mischiefs  it  might  pos- 
sibly produce.  We  may  be  allowed  then  to  think  it  deserved  all  the  pains, 
the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  has  bestowed  upon  it :  whose 
WHIMSICAL  reasoning,  if  it  ended  in  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Revealed  Religion,  is  sufficiently  atoned  for,  though  it  were  a  little  out  of 
the  common  road  :  for  in  this  case  the  old  proverb  would  hold  true,  that 
the  furthest  vjay  about  is  the  nearest  way  home. 

His  Lordship  pi'oceeds  to  shew,  in  direct  opposition  to  what  he  said 
before,  that  Moses  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state, 
because  the  Egyptians  taught  it :  His  knowledge  of  it  (my  Lord  tells  us) 
further  appears  from  an  internal  circumstance,  some  of  his  rites  seeming  to 
allude,  or  to  have  a  remote  relation  to,  this  very  doctrine.  This  I  observe,  to 
his  Lordship's  credit.  The  remark  is  just  and  accurate.  But  we  are  in  no 
want  of  his  remote  relation  :  I  have  shewn  just  above,  that  the  Jewish  Laws 
against  Necromancy  necessarily  imply  Moses's  knowledge  of  the  Doctrine. 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  advantages  which,  humanly  speaking,  the 
Israelites  must  have  received  from  this  Doctrine,  in  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances with  which  they  left  Egypt.  Moses,  says  he,  had  to  do  with  a 
rebellious  and  superstitious  People.  This  likewise  I  observe  to  his  credit  : 
It  has  the  same  marks  of  sagacity  and  truth  ;  and  brings  us  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  Solution,  proposed  by  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation ; 
which  is,  that  the  Israelites  were  indeed  under  an  extraordinary  Provi- 
•  Vol.  V.  pp.  238—241. 
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DENCE,  which  suppUed  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  Omission.  Uiulev  a 
common  and  unequal  Providence,  Religion  cannot  subsist  without  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state :  for  Religion  implying  a  just  retribution  of 
reward  and  punishment,  which  under  such  a  Providence  is  not  dispensed,  a 
future  state  must  needs  subvene,  to  prevent  the  whole  Edifice  from  falling 
into  ruin.  And  thus  we  account  for  the /ac^,  which  his  Lordship  so  amply 
acknowledges,  viz.  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  most  useful  to  all 
Religions,  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  Religions  of  Paganism. 
But  where  an  extraordinary  Providence  is  administered,  good  and  evil 
are  exactly  distributed  ;  and  therefore,  in  this  circumstance,  a  future 
STATE  is  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  Religion.  It  is  not  to  he  found  in 
the  Mosaic  Oeconomy  ;  yet  this  Oeconomy  subsisted  for  many  ages  ;  Reli- 
gion therefore  did  not  need  it ;  or  in  other  Avords,  it  was  supported  by  an 

EXTRAORDINARY  PrO\"IDENCE. 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation,  And  now,  let  us  consider 
his  Lordship's  present  attempt  to  evade  it. 

Shall  we  say,  that  an  Ilypotliesis  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  was 
useless  amongst  a  people  who  lived  under  a  Theocracy,  and  that  the  future 
Judge  of  other  People  teas  their  immediate  Judge  and  King,  loho  resided  in 
the  midM  of  them,,  and  who  dealt  out  rewards  and  punishments  on  every  occa- 
sion ?     Why  then  were  so  many  precautions  taken  ?  &c. 

Fii-st,  let  me  observe,  that  the  Precautions  here  objected  to,  are  intended 
for  an  insinuation  against  the  truth  of  Moses's  Promise  of  an  extraor- 
dinary Providence.  A  kind  of  sophism  which  his  Lordship  advances,  and 
only  holds  in  common  with  the  rest  who  have  written  against  the  Divine 
Legation :  and  which  I  shall  here,  after  much  forbearance  on  my  part, 
exjwse  as  it  deserves. 

Moses  afiirms  again  and  again,  that  his  People  were  under  an  extraor- 
dinary Providence.  He  affirms  it  indeed ;  but  as  it  is  not  a  self-evident 
truth,  it  needs  to  he  proved.  Till  then,  the  Unbeliever  is  at  liberty  to 
urge  any  circumstance  in  the  Jewish  Law  or  History,  which  may  seem 
to  bring  the  reality  of  that  Providence  into  question  :  The  same  liberty  too 
has  the  Believer  ;  if,  at  least,  he  can  persuade  himself  to  make  use  of 
it  ;  as  many,  so  professing  themselves,  have  done  both  in  their  Writings 
and  Discoursiugs  against  the  Divine  Legation.  Things  were  in  this  ti'ain, 
when  I  undertook  the  defence  of  Moses  :  And  to  obviate  all  objections  to 
the  Legislator's  credit,  arising  from  any  doubtful  or  unfavourable  circum- 
stance in  the  Law  or  History  of  the  Jews  concerning  this  extraordinary 
Providence,  I  advanced  the  internal  argument  of  the  omission.  An 
argument  which  necessarily  inferred  "that  an  extraordinary  Pi'ovidence 
was  in  fact  administered  in  the  Jewish  Republic."  What  change  did  this 
make  in  the  state  of  the  case  ?  A  very  great  one.  Unbelievers  were  now 
indeed  at  liberty,  and  Believers  too,  if  so  perversely  inclined,  to  oppose, 
and,  as  they  could,  to  confute  the  Argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  :  But 
by  no  rules  of  good  Logic  could  they  come  over  again  with  those  scripture 
difficulties  to  Moses's  credit,  which  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation 
had  entirely  obviated,  and  which  it  still  continued  to  exclude,  so  long  as  it 
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remained  unanswered.  For  while  a  demonstrated  trutli  stands  good,  no 
difficnlties  arising  from  it,  however  inexplicable,  can  have  any  weight 
ao-ainst  that  superior  evidence.  Not  to  admit  this  fundamental  maxim  of 
common  sense,  would  be  to  unsettle  many  a  physical  and  mathematical 
demonstration,  as  well  as  this  moral  one. 

I  say  therefore,  as  things  now  stand.  To  oppose  difficulties  against  the 
administration  of  an  extraordinary  Providence,  after  that  Providence  has 
been  proved,  and  before  the  proof  has  been  confuted,  is  the  most  palpable 
and  barefaced  imjiosition  on  our  understanding.  In  which  however,  his 
Lordship  is  but  one  of  a  hundred :  and  truly,  in  this,  the  least  indecent 
and  inconsistent  of  the  hundred  ;  as  his  declared  purpose  is  to  destroy  the 
credit  and  authority  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver. 

I  shall  not  however  decline  to  examine  the  weight  of  these  objections, 
though  they  be  so  vainly  and  sophistically  obtruded. 

If  there  was  this  extraordinary  Providence  administered,  says  his 
Lordship,  Why  so  many  Precautions  taken  ?  Why  was  a  solemn  covenant 
made  with  God  as  with  a  temporal  Prince  ?  Why  were  so  many  promises  and 
threatnings  of  rewards  and  punishments,  temporal  indeed,  hut  future  and 
contingent,  as  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  most  pathetically  held  out 
hy  Moses  ?  This  difficulty  is  not  hard  to  be  resolved.  We  find  through- 
out that  Book  which  we  Believers  are  wont  to  call  the  History  of  Provi- 
dence, but  which  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  intitle.  Tales  more  extravagant 
than  those  of  Amadis  de  Gaule,  that  God,  in  his  moral  Government  of 
the  World,  always  employs  human  means,  as  far  as  those  means  will  go  ; 
and  never  interposes  with  his  extraordinary  Providence,  but  when  they 
will  go  no  further.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be  an  umiecessary  Avaste 
of  Miracles ;  better  fitted  to  confound  our  knowledge  of  Nature,  by 
obscuring  the  harmony  of  order,  in  such  a  control  of  its  delegated  Powers, 
than  to  make  manifest  the  presence  of  its  sovereign  Lord  and  Master. 
This  method  in  God's  moral  Govenmient,  all  our  ideas  of  Wisdom  seem 
to  support.  Now  when  He,  the  great  Director  of  the  Universe,  had 
decreed  to  rule  the  Jewish  People  in  an  extraordinary  way,  he  did  not 
propose  to  supersede  any  of  the  measures  of  civil  regimen.  And  this,  I 
hope,  will  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  answer  to — Why  so  many  precautions 
taken,  &c.  But  the  Reader  will  find  this  argument  drawn  out  more 
at  large,  in  my  remarks  on  the  same  kind  of  sophistry  employed  by  Dr. 
Sykes. 

But  (says  his  Lordship)  would  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  state  have  been 
useless,  &c.  1  Would  there  (as  his  Lordship  goes  on)  have  been  any  more 
improp>riety  in  holding  out  those  [sanctions]  of  one  kind  than  those  of  another, 
because  the  supreme  Being,  who  disposed  and  ordered  both,  was  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  present  amongst  them  ?  Would  an  addition  of  rewards  and 
2yunishnents  (more  remote,  but  eternal,  and  in  all  respects  far  greater)  to 
the  catalogue,  have  had  no  effect  ?  I  think  neither  of  these  things  can  be  said. 
His  Lordship  totally  mistakes  the  drift  of  the  Argument  of  the  Divine 
Legation,  ^v]lich  infers  no  more,  from  the  fact  of  the  omission,  than  this, 
I  bat  the  Jewish  Oeconomy,  administered  by  an  extraordinary  Providence, 
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could  do  without  the  service  of  the  omitted  Doctrine  ;  not,  that  that  Doc- 
trine, even  under  such  a  Dispensation,  was  of  no  use,  much  less  that  it  was 
IMPROPER.  But  then  one  of  his  Followers  will  be  ready  to  say,  "  If  a 
future  state  was  not  improper,  much  more  if  it  was  of  use,  under  an 
extraordinary  dispensation,  How  came  Moses  not  to  give  it  1 "  I  reply, 
for  great  and  wise  ends  of  Providence  vastly  couiTtervailing  the  use  of  that 
Doctrine,  which,  in  the  last  volume  of  this  work,  v/ill  be  explained  at 
large. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  proceeds  next  to  tell  us,  what  occurs  to  Him,  con- 
cerning the  REASONS  of  the  omission  ;  and  previously  assures  us,  he  is  not 
over  solicitous  about  their  tveight.  This,  I  suppose,  is  to  make  his  Counters 
pass  current  :  For  then  they  become  the  money  of  fools,  as  Hobbes 
expresses  it,  when  we  cease  to  be  solicitous  about  their  worth  ;  when  we 
try  them  by  their  colour,  not  their  weight ;  their  Rhetoric,  and  not  their 
Logic.  However  this  must  be  said  with  an  exception  to  the  first,  which  is 
altogether  logical,  and  very  diverting. 

If  (says  his  Lordship)  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a 
future  state  had  been  revealed  to  Moses,  that  he  might  teach  them  to  the 
Israelites,  he  would  have  taught  them  most  certainly.  But  he  did  not  teach 
them.  They  iccre,  therefore,  not  revealed.  It  is  in  mood  and  figure,  you 
see ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  designed  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  the 
Divine  Legation :  Though,  as  the  Author  of  that  book  certainly  believed 
these  doctrines  were  not  revealed,  'tis  ten  to  one  but  he  thought  Moses  was 
not  at  liberty  to  teach  them :  Unless  you  can  suppose  that  his  Lordship, 
who  believed  nothing  of  Revelation,  might  believe  Moses  to  be  restrained 
from  teaching  what  God  had  not  revealed  to  him  ;  and  yet,  that  the  Author 
of  the  Divine  Legation,  who  held  Moses's  pretensions  to  be  true,  might 
think  him  at  liberty  to  go  beyond  his  Commission.  Thus  far,  then,  we 
may  be  said  to  agree  :  But  this  good  understanding  does  not  last  long. 
His  Lordship's  modesty  and  my  pertness  soon  make  the  breach  as  wide  as 
ever. —  Why  they  were  not  so  revealed  (says  his  Lordship)  some  pert 
DIVINE  or  other  will  be  ready  to  tell  you.  For  me,  I  dare  not  pretend  to  guess. 
My  forwardness,  and  his  Lordship's  backwardness,  are  equally  well  suited 
to  our  respective  principles.  Should  his  Lordship  have  guessed,  it  might 
have  brought  him  to  what  he  most  dreaded,  the  divine  original  of  the 
Jewish  Religion  :  Had  I  forborn  to  guess,  I  had  betrayed  my  cause,  and 
left  those  data  unemployed,  which  enabled  me,  I  do  not  say  to  guess,  but 
to  discover,  and  to  demonstrate  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 

However,  This,  his  Lordship  will  presume  to  advance,  that  since  these 
doctrines  were  not  revealed  by  God  to  his  servant  Moses,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  Legislator  made  a  scruple  of  teaching  them  to  the  Israelites,  how-^ 
soever  well  instructed  he  might  be  in  them  himself,  and  howsoever  useful  to 
Government  he  might  thinh  them. 

Here,  you  see,  he  personates  a  Believer,  who  holds  Moses  to  be  an 
inspired  Lawgiver  :  But  observe  how  poorly  he  sustains  his  part  !  Either 
Moses  did  indeed  receive  the  Law  from  God,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did  not, 
Why  are  we  mocked  with  the  distinction   between  what   was  revealed. 
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and  what  was  not  revealed,  when  nothhig  was  revealed?  If  Moses  did 
receive  the  Law  from  God,  Why  are  w^e  still  worse  mocked  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  was  revealed,  and  what  was  not  revealed,  when 
every  thing  regarding  the  Dispensation  must  needs  be  revealed  ;  as  well, 
the  direction  to  omit  a  Future  State,  as  the  direction  to  inculcate  the  Unity 
of  the  Godhead  ?  Why  was  all  this  mockery  ?  the  Reader  asks.  For  a 
very  good  purpose  :  it  was  to  draw  us  from  the  true  object  of  our  inqiiiry, 
which  is.  What  God  intended  by  the  omission  ;  to  that  fantastic  object, 
which  only  respects  what  Moses  intended  by  it.  For  the  intention  of  God 
supposes  the  mission  and  inspiration  of  a  Prophet ;  but  the  intention  of 
Moses,  when  considered  in  contradistinction  to  the  intention  of  God,  termi- 
nates in  the  human  views  of  a  mere  politic  Lawgiver  ;  which  leads  us  back 
again  to  Infidelity. 

But  he  soon  strips  Moses  of  his  Mission,  and  leaves  him  to  cool,  in 
Querpo,  under  his  civil  character  as  before.  And  here  he  considers,  What 
it  was,  which,  under  this  character,  might  induce  Moses  to  omit  a  future 
state  ;  and  he  finds  it  to  be,  lest  this  doctrine  should  have  hurt  the  doctrine 
of  the  Unity,  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  inculcate  amongst  his  People,  in 
ojjposition  to  the  Egyptian  Polytheism. 

Moses  (says  his  Lordshij)),  it  is  highly  probable,  made  a  scruple  of  teach- 
ing these  Doctrines  to  the  Israelites,  howsoever  well  instructed  he  might  be  in 
them  himself,  and  howsoever  useful  to  Government  he  might  think  them.  The 
People  of  Egypt,  like  all  other  nations,  were  Polytheists,  but  different  from 
all  others :  there  was  in  Egypt  an  inward  as  well  as  outward  Doctrine : 
Natural  Theology  and  natural  Religion  were  the  inward  Doctrine;  while 
Polytheism,  Idolatry,  and  all  the  mysteries,  all  the  impieties  and  follies 
of  magic,  were  the  outward  Doctrine.  Moses  was  initiated  into  those 
Mysteries  where  the  secret  doctrine  alone  was  taught,  and  the  outward  exploded. 
— For  an  accurate  as  well  as  just  Divider  commend  me  to  his  Lordship. 
In  distinguishing  between  the  inward  and  outward  doctrines  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, he  puts  all  the  mysteries  amongst  the  outward:  though  if  they 
had  an  inward,  it  must  necessarily  be  part  of  those  Mysteries.  But  he 
makes  amends  presently  (lint  his  amends  to  truth  is,  as  it  should  be,  always 
at  the  expence  of  a  contradiction),  and  directly  says,  that  Moses  learnt 
the  inward  doctrine  in  the  Mysteries.  Let  this  pass  :  He  proceeds — 
Moses  had  the  knovjledge  of  both  outward  and  inward.  Not  so  the  Israelites 
in  general.  They  knew  nothing  more  than  the  outside  of  the  Religion  of 
Egypt.  And  if  a  future  state  was  known  to  them,  it  loas  known  only  in  the 
superstitious  rites,  and  loith  all  the  fabulous  circumstances,  in  which  it  was 
dressed  up  and  presented  to  the  mdgar  belief.  It  ivould  be  hard  therefore  to 
teach  or  to  renew  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  without  giving 
them  an  occasion  the  more  to  recal  the  Polytheistical  fables,  and  practise  the 
idolatrous  rites  they  had  learnt  during  the  Captivity. 

The  Children  of  Israel,  it  seems,  knew  no  more  of  a  future  state,  than  by 
the  superstitious  rites  and  fabulous  circumstances  with  which  it  was  dressed 
up  and  presented  to  the  public  belief.  What  then  ?  Moses,  he  owns,  knew 
7nore.     And  what  hindered  Moses  from  communicating  of  his  knowledge 
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to  the  People,  when  he  took  them  under  his  protection,  and  gave  them  a 
new  Law  and  a  new  Religion  1  His  Lordship  gives  us  to  understand  that 
this  Teople  knew  as  little  of  the  Unity  ;  for  he  tells  us,  it  was  amongst  the 
inward  Doctrines  of  the  Egyptians  :  yet  this  did  not  hinder  Moses  from 
instructing  his  people  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity.  What  then  should 
hinder  his  teaching  them  the  inicard  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  divested  of 
its  fabulous  circumstances?  He  had  divested  Religious  worsliip  of  the 
absurdities  of  Demi-Gods  and  Heroes;  What  should  hinder  him  from 
divesting  a  future  state  of  Charon's  boat  and  the  Elysian  fields  ?  But  the 
notion  of  a  future  state  would  have  recalled  those  fabulous  circumstances 
which  had  been  long  connected  with  it.  And  was  not  Religious  worship, 
under  the  idea  of  a  tutelar  Deity,  and  a  temporal  King,  much  more  apt  to 
recal  the  polytheism  of  Egypt  ?  Yet  Moses  ventured  upon  this  inconve- 
nience, for  the  sake  of  great  advantages  :  Why  should  he  not  venture  on 
the  other,  for  the  sake  of  greater  ?  for  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is,  as 
his  Lordship  confesses,  even  necessary  both  to  civil  and  religious  Society. 
But  what  does  he  talk  of  the  danger  of  giving  entry  to  the  fables  and 
superstitions  concerning  the  Soul  (superstitions,  which,  though  learnt 
indeed  in  the  Captivity,  were  common  to  all  the  nations  under  Polytheism) 
when  in  other  places  he  assures  us,  that  Moses  indulged  the  Israelites  in 
the  most  characteristic  superstitions  of  Egypt  ? 

However,  let  us  see  how  he  supports  this  profound  observation.  Rites 
and  Ceremonies  (says  his  Lordship)  are  often  so  equioocal,  that  they  may  he 
applied  to  very  different  doctrines.  But  when  they  are  so  closely  connected 
with  a  doctrine,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  another,  to  teach  the  doctrine  is, 
IN  SOME  SORT,  to  tcach  the  rites  and  ceremonies. — In  some  sort,  is  well  put  in, 
to  soften  the  deformity  of  this  inverted  logic.  His  point  is  to  shew  that  a 
superstitious  Rite,  relating  to,  and  dependent  on,  a  certain  doctrine,  will 
obtrude  itself  whenever  that  Doctrine  is  taught :  and  his  reasoning  is 
only  calculated  to  prove,  that  where  the  Rite  is  practised,  the  Doctrine  will 
soon  follow.  This  may  indeed  be  true.  But  then  it  does  not  hold  in  the 
converse,  that  the  Rite  follows  the  Doctrine  :  because  a  Principal  may 
stand  without  its  Dependent :  but  a  Dependent  can  never  subsist  Avithout 
its  Principal. 

Under  cover  of  these  grotesque  shajies,  into  which  his  Lordship  has 
travestied  the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  he  concludes,  that  Moses  being  at  liberty 
to  teach  this  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  or  not  to 
teach  it,  he  might  very  well  chuse  the  latter. — Yet  it  was  but  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  paragraph  that  he  tells  us,  Moses  was  not  at  liberty  to 
teach  or  not  to  teach.  His  words  are  these.  Since  this  doctrine  was  not 
revealed  by  God  to  his  servant  Moses,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  Legislator 
MADE  A  SCRUPLE  of  teaching  it.  But  his  Lordship  very  well  knows  that 
Statesmen  soon  get  the  better  of  their  scruples  ;  and  then,  by  another  fetch 
of  political  casuistry,  find  themselves  more  at  liberty  than  ever. 

I  had  observed  above  that  our  noble  Discourser,  who  makes  Moses  so 
scrupulous  that  he  would,  on  no  terms,  afford  a  handle  for  one  single  super- 
stition of  Egypt  to  get  footing  among  his  people,  has,  on  other  occasions, 
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charged  him  with  introducing  them  in  the  lump.  He  was  sensible  that  his 
Inconsistency  was  likely  to  be  detected,  and  therefore  he  now  attempts  to 
obviate  \i.— Though  he  [Moses]  indulged  the  Israelites,  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  hy  the  divine  permission,  as  it  is  presumed,  in 
several  observations  and  customs,  which  did  not  lead  directly,  though  even  they 
did  so  perhaps  in  consequence,  to  the  Polytheism  and  Idolatry  of  Egypt. 
And  could  the  teaching  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  possibly  do  more  than 
LEAD  IN  CONSEQUENCE  (as  his  Lordship  elegantly  expresses  it)  to  the  Poly- 
theism and  Idolatry  of  Egypt,  by  drawing  after  it  those  superstitious  Rites 
and  fabulous  circumstances,  which,  he  tells  us,  then  attended  the  popular 
notion  of  such  a  State  1  If,  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  they  were 
indulged  in  several  observances  and  customs,  which  only  led  in  consequence  to 
Polytheism  and  Idolatry,  Why,  for  the  same  hardness  of  heart,  were  they 
not  indulged  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which  did  not  lead,  but  by 
a  very  remote  consequence,  to  Polytheism  and  Idolatry  ?  Especially  since 
this  hardness  of  heart  would  less  bear  denying  them  a  doctrine  so  alluring 
to  the  human  mind,  than  denying  them  a  Rite,  to  which  habit  only  and 
old  custom  had  given  an  occasional  propensity.  Again,  those  Rites 
indulged  to  the  People,  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  had,  in  themselves, 
little  use  or  tendency  to  advance  the  ends  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation ; 
but  rather  retarded  them  :  Whereas  a  future  state,  by  his  Lordship's  own 
confession,  is  most  useful  to  all  Religions,  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all 
the  Systems  of  Paganism ;  and  was  particularly  useful  to  the  Israelites, 
who  Avere,  he  says,  both  a  rAellious  and  a  superstitious  People  ;  dispositions, 
wliich  not  only  made  it  necessary  to  omit  nothing  that  might  inforce  obedi- 
ence, but  likewise  facilitated  the  reception  and  supported  the  influence  of 
the  doctrine  in  question. 

The  Reader  has  here  the  whole  of  his  Lordship's  boasted  Solution  of  this 
important  Circumstance  of  the  omission,  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  And  he  sees 
how  vainly  this  Resolver  of  doubts  labours  to  elude  its  force.  Over- 
whelmed, as  it  were,  with  the  weight  of  so  irresistible  a  Power,  after  long- 
wriggling  to  get  free,  he  at  length  crawls  forth  ;  but  so  maimed  and  broken, 
so  impotent  and  fretful,  that  all  his  remaining  strength  is  in  his  venom. 
And  this  he  now  sheds  in  abundance  over  the  whole  Mosaic  Oeconomy. 
It  is  pronounced  to  be  a  gross  imposture  ;  and  this  very  circumstance  of  the 
omission  is  given  as  an  undoubted  jjroof  of  the  accusation. 

"Can  we  be  surprised  then"  (says  his  Lordship)  "that  the  Jews 
ascribed  to  the  all-perfect  Being,  on  various  occasions,  such  a  conduct  and 
such  Laws  as  are  inconsistent  with  his  most  obvious  perfections?  Can  we 
believe  such  a  conduct  and  such  Laws  to  have  been  his,  on  the  word  of  the 
proudest  and  most  lying  Nation  in  the  world  1  Many  other  considerations 
might  have  their  place  here.  But  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  ;  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  nor  heard  urged  on  one  side,  nor  anticipated 
on  the  other.  To  shew  then,  the  more  evidently,  how  absurd,  as  well  as 
IMPIOUS  it  is  to  ascribe  these  Mosaical  Laws  to  God,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  neither  the  people  of  Israel,  nor  their  Legislator  perhaps,  knew  any 
THING  OF  another  LIFE,  whcrcin  the  crimes  committed  in  this  life  are  to 
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be  punished.  Although  he  might  have  learned  this  Doctrine,  which  was 
not  so  much  a  secret  doctrine,  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Unity  of  the 
supreme  God  was,  amongst  the  Egyptians.  Whether  he  had  learned  both 
or  either,  or  neither  of  them  in  those  schools,  cannot  be  determined  :  But 
THIS  MAY  BE  ADVANCED  WITH  ASSURANCE  ;  If  MosEs  Icuew,  that  crimcs, 
and  therefore  Idolatry,  one  of  the  greatest,  were  to  be  punished  in  another 
life,  he  deceived  the  people  in  the  Covenant  they  made,  1)y  his  intervention, 
with  God.  If  he  did  not  know  it,  I  say  it  with  horror,  the  consequence, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  I  oppose,  must  be,  that  God  deceived  both  him 
and  them.  In  either  case,  a  covenant  or  bargain  was  made,  wherein  the 
conditions  of  obedience  and  disobedience  were  not  fully,  nor  by  conse- 
quence, fairly  stated.  The  Israelites  had  better  things  to  hope,  and  worse 
to  fear,  than  those  which  were  expressed  in  it  :  and  their  whole  history 
seems  to  shew  how  much  need  they  had  of  these  additional  motives  to 
restrain  them  from  Polytheism  and  Idolatry,  and  to  answer  the  assumed 
Purposes  of  divine  Providence.""'' 

This  argument,  advanced  with  so  much  assurance,  his  Lordship  says,  he 
does  not  remember  to  have  seen,  or  heard  urged  on  one  side,  or  anticipated  on 
the  other.  A  gentle  reproof,  as  we  are  to  understand  it,  of  the  Author  of 
the  Divine  Legation :  for  none  but  He,  I  think,  could  anticipate  an  objec- 
tion to  an  ARGUMENT  whicli  none  but  He  had  employed.  However,  though 
it  be  now  too  late  to  anticipate,  we  have  still  time  enough  to  answer. 

Let  it  be  considered  (says  his  Lordship)  that  perhaps  Moses  knew  nothing 
of  another  life,  wherein  the  crimes  committed  in  this  life  are  to  be  punished. — 
Considered  by  whom  ?  Not  by  his  Lordship,  or  his  kind  Readers  :  for 
his  former  reasoning,  which  I  will  here  again  repeat,  had  brought  them 
to  consider  otherwise.  These  are  his  words  :  "  Many  probable  reasons 
might  be  brought  to  shew,  that  this  was  an  Egyptian  doctrine  before  the 
Exode  ;  and  this  particularly,  that  it  was  propagated  from  Egypt,  so  soon 
at  least  afterwards,  by  all  those  who  were  instructed  like  Moses,  in  the 
wisdom  of  that  people.  He  transporte<l  much  of  this  wisdom  into  the 
scheme  of  Religion  and  Government  which  he  gave  the  Israelites  ;  and, 
among  other  things,  certain  Rites,  which  seem  to  allude,  or  have  a 
remote  relation,  to  this  DOCTRiNE."t  This  possibly  might  have  recurred 
to  his  Lordship,  while  he  was  boasting  of  his  new  and  unanticipated  ol)jec- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  in  the  tricking  it  up  amongst  his  Fragments,  to  his 
perhaps,  he  adds,  by  a  very  happy  corrective,  although  Moses  might  have 
learnt  this  Doctrine,  which  was  not  so  much  a  secret  doctrine,  as  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  Unity  of  the  supreme  God  was  amongst  the  Egyptians. 
But  he  had  done  better  to  leave  his  contradictions  uncorrected,  and  trust  to 
the  rare  sagacity  of  his  Readers  to  find  them  out.  He  had  ever  an  ill 
hand  at  reconciling  matters  ;  so  in  the  case  before  us,  in  the  very  act  of 
covering  one  contradiction,  he  commits  another.  He  is  here  speaking  of  a 
future  state,  divested  of  its  fabulous  circumstances ;  Perhaps,  says  he, 
Moses  knew  nothing  of  another  life — Which  was  not  so  much  a 
SECRET  doctrine  as  that  of  the  Unity.  Now,  Reader,  turn  back  a  moment,  to 
*   \\.l.  V.  pp.  194,  lyS.  t   Vol.  V.  pp.  328,  32i). 
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the  long  quotation  from  his  230th  page,  and  there  thou  wilt  find,  that  a 
future  state,  divested  of  its  fabulous  circumstances,  was  as  much  a  secret 
Doctrine,  as  that  of  the  Unity. — "  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  natural 
Theology  and  natural  Religion  were  inward  doctrines  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tians. MosES  might  be  let  into  a  knowledge  of  both  by  being  initiated  into 
those  Mysteries  where  the  secret  doctrine  alone  was  taught.  But  we  can- 
not imagine,  that  the  Children  of  Israel  in  general  enjoyed  the  same  pri- 
vilege. No,  they  hiew  nothing  more  than  the  outside  of  the  Egyptian 
Religion  :  and  if  the  Doctrine  we  speak  of  [a  future  state]  was  known 
to  them,  it  was  known  only  in  the  superstitious  Rites,  and  with  all  the 
fabulous  circumstances,  in  which  it  was  dressed  up  and  presented  to  vulgar 
belief." — Is  not  this,  now,  a  plain  declaration,  that  a  future  state,  divested 
of  its  fabulous  circumstances,  was  as  much  a  secret  Doctrine  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  Unity  ? 

But  his  Lordship's  contradictions  are  the  least  of  my  concern.  It  is  his 
present  Argument  I  have  now  to  do  with.  And  this,  he  says,  he  advances 
with  assurance.  It  is  fit  he  should.  Modesty  would  be  very  ill  bestowed 
on  such  opinions. 

He  thinks  he  can  reduce  those  who  hold  no  future  state  in  the  Jewish 
Oeconomy,  to  the  necessity  of  owning,  that  Moses,  or  that  God  himself, 
acted  unfairly  hy  the  Israelites.  How  so.  You  ask  ?  Because  One  or  Other 
of  them  concealed  that  state.  And  what  if  they  did?  Why  then  they 
concealed  one  of  the  actual  Sanctions  of  moral  conduct,  future  punishment. 
But  who  told  him,  that  this,  which,  he  confesses,  was  no  sanction  of  the 
Jewish  Law,  was  yet  a  Sanction  in  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Jewish 
People  ?  Who,  unless  the  artificial  Theologer  ?  the  man  he  most 
despises  and  decries. 

And,  even  in  artificial  Theology,  there  is  nothing  but  the  Calvinistical 
tenet  of  Original  Sin,  which  gives  the  least  countenance  to  so  monstrous  an 
opinion  ;  every  thing  in  the  Gospel,  every  thing  in  Natural  Theology, 
exclaims  against  it. 

Jesus,  indeed,  to  prove  that  the  departed  Israelites  still  existed,  quotes 
the  title  God  was  pleased  to  give  himself,  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob;  and  this,  together  with  their  existence,  proves  likewise  the 
happiness  of  their  condition  :  for  the  relation  they  are  said  to  stand  in  with 
God,  shews  them  to  be  of  his  Kingdom.  But  we  must  remember,  that  the 
question  with  his  Lordship  is,  not  of  reward,  but  punishment.  Again, 
Jesus  speaks  (indeed  in  a  parable)  of  the  deceased  rich  man,  as  in  a  place 
of  torment.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  scene  was  laid  at  a  time  when 
the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  become  national.  To  know  our  hea- 
venly master's  sentiments  on  the  question  of  subjection  to  an  unknown 
Sanction,  we  should  do  well  to  consider  his  words,  "The  servant  which 
knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his 
will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes  ;  but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did 
commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes."*  Now 
tlie  will  of  a  Master  or  Sovereign,  declared  in  his  Laws,  never  includes  in 
•  Liike  xii.  47,  48. 
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it  more  than  the  Sanctions  of  those  Laws.  The  Author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  expressly  distinguishes  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  law  from 
that  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  makes  the  difference  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  one 
was  of  temporal  punishments,  and  the  other  of  future.  He  that  despised 
Moses's  Law  died  witliout  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses.  Of  how  much 
SORER  PUNISHMENT,  supposG  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy  who  hath  trodden 
xmder  foot  the  son  of  God?*  Which  appeal  is  without  common  sense  or 
honesty,  on  a  supposition  that  the  Apostle  held  the  Jews  to  be  subject  to 
future  punishments,  before  that  Sanction  was  promulged  amongst  them. 
From  the  Gospel  therefore  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  the  Israelites,  while 
only  following  the  Law  of  Moses,  in  which  the  sanction  of  a  future  state  is 
not  found,  were  liable  or  subject  to  the  punishments  of  that  state. 

Let  us  see  next.  Whether  natural  Theology,  or  natural  Religion  (as  his 
Lordship  is  pleased,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  distinguish  the  terms), 
hath  taught  us,  that  a  people,  living  under  an  extraordinary  Providence  or 
the  immediate  government  of  God,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  Law  and 
revealed  a  Religion,  both  supported  by  temporal  sanctions  only,  could  be 
deemed  subject  to  those  future  punishments,  unknown  to  them,  which 
natural  Religion  before,  and  revealed  Religion  since,  have  discovered  to  be 
due  to  bad  men  living  under  a  common  Providence. 

Natural  Religion  standeth  on  this  Principle,  "  That  the  Governor  of 
the  Universe  rewards  and  punishes  moral  Agents."  The  length  or  short- 
ness of  human  existence  comes  not  primarily  into  the  idea  of  Religion  ; 
not  even  into  that  compleat  idea  of  Religion  delivered  by  St.  Paul,  in  his 
general  definition  of  it.  The  Religionist,  says  he,  7nu^t  believe  that  God  is, 
and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  those  who  seek  him. 

While  God  exactly  distributed  his  rewards  and  punishments  here,  the 
light  of  reason  directed  men  to  look  no  further  for  the  Sanctions  of  his 
Laws.  But  when  it  came  to  be  seen,  that  He  was  not  always  a  Rewarder 
and  a  Punisher  here,  men  necessarily  concluded,  from  his  moral  attributes, 
that  he  would  be  so  hereafter :  and  consequently,  that  this  life  was  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  human  duration.  Men  had  not  yet  speculated  on  the 
permanent  nature  of  the  Soul  :  And  when  they  did  so,  that  consideration, 
which,  under  an  ordinary  Providence,  came  strongly  in  aid  of  the  moral 
argument  for  another  life,  had  no  tendency,  under  the  extraordinary,  to  open 
to  them  the  prospects  of  futurity :  because,  though  they  saw  the  Soul 
unaffected  by  those  causes  which  brought  the  body  to  destruction,  yet  they 
held  it  to  be  equally  dependent  on  the  Will  of  the  Creator  :  Who,  amongst 
the  various  means  of  its  dissolution  (of  which  they  had  no  idea),  had,  for 
aught  they  knew,  provided  one,  or  more  than  one,  for  that  purpose. 

In  this  manner  was  a  future  state  brought,  by  natural  light,  into 
Religion  :  and  from  thenceforth  became  a  necessary  part  of  it.  But  under 
the  Jewish  Theocracy,  God  was  an  exact  Rewarder  and  Punisher,  here. 
Natural  light  therefore  evinced  that  under  such  an  administration,  the  sub- 
jects of  it  did  not  become  liable  io  future  Punishments  till  this  sanction  was 
known  amongst  them. 

'  Hel.  X.  28,  29. 
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Thus  NATURAL  and  revealed  Religion  shew,  that  his  Lordship  calum- 
niated both,  when  lie  affirmed,  that,  according  to  the  hypothesis  he  opposed^ 
Moses  deceived  the  people  in  the  Covenant  they  made,  by  his  intervention,  with 
God:  Or  that,  if  Moses  did  not  know  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  then  God 
deceived  loth  Mm  and  them. 

Should  it  be  asked,  how  God  will  deal  with  wicked  men  thus  dying 
under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  ?  I  will  answei",  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Sam. 
Clarke,  on  a  like  occasion.  He  had  demonstrated  a  self-moving  Substance 
to  be  immaterial,  and  so,  not  perishable  like  Bodies.  But  as  this  demon- 
stration included  the  Souls  of  irrational  animals,  it  was  asked,  "  How  these 
were  to  be  disposed  of,  when  they  had  left  their  respective  habitations  ?  " 
To  which  he  very  properly  replies,  "  Certainly,  the  omnipotent  and  infi- 
nitely wise  God  may,  without  any  great  difficulty,  be  supposed  to  have 
more  ways  of  disposing  of  his  Creatures"  [I  add,  with  perfect  justice  and 
equity,  and  with  equal  measure,  to  all  his  creatures  as  well  accountable  as 
unaccountable]  "  than  we  are,  at  present,  let  into  the  secret  of."'"" — But  if 
the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  has  not  promised  more  than  he  can  per- 
form (as  his  long  delay  gives  his  well-wishers  cause  to  suspect  and  his  ill- 
wishers  to  hope)  this  matter  will  be  explained  at  large,  in  his  account  of 
the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Redemption,  which,  he  has  told  us,  is  to 
have  a  place  in  his  last  Volume. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  tliis  objection  but  v/hat  relates  to  the  sanction  of 
future  rewards :  And  I  would  by  no  means  deprive  the  faithful  Israelites 
of  these.  His  Lordship  therefore  has  this  to  make  his  best  of  :  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  bestowing  even  of  a  reward,  to  which  one  has  no  title,  is  foul 
dealing ;  for  he  joins  it  with  punishment,  as  if  his  consequence,  against 
God's  justice  and  goodness,  might  be  equally  deduced  from  either  of  them. 
— A  covenant,  says  he,  was  made,  wherein  the  conditions  of  obedience  and  dis- 
obedience were  not  fully,  nor,  by  consequence,  fairly  stated.  The  Israelites 
had  better  things  to  hope,  and  worse  to  fear,  than  those  tohich  were 
expressed  in  it.  Tliough  it  be  hard  on  a  generous  Benefactor  to  be  denied 
the  right  of  giving  more  than  he  had  promised ;  it  is  still  harder  on  the 
poor  Dependant,  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  receive  more.  True  it  is,  that, 
in  this  case,  the  conditions  are  not  fully  stated  ;  and  therefore,  according 
to  his  Lordship's  Logic,  by  consequence  not  fairly.  To  strengthen  this 
Consequence,  his  Lordship  concludes  in  these  words — And  their  whole  His- 
tory seems  to  show  how  much  need  they  had  of  these  additional  motives  [future 
Rewards  and  Punishments]  to  restrain  them  from  Polytheism  and  Idolatry, 
and  to  answer  the  assumed  purposes  of  Divine  Providence. 

Whoever  puts  all  these  things  together—"  That  Moses  was  himself  of 
the  race  of  Israel — was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt — and  capable 
of  freeing  his  People  from  their  Yoke— that  he  brought  them  within  sight 
of  the  promised  Land  ;  a  fertile  Country,  which  they  were  to  conquer  and 
inhabit — that  he  instituted  a  system  of  Laws,  which  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  the  wisest  men  of  all  ages— that  he  understood  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  ;  and,  l)y  his  knowledge  gained  in  Egypt,  was  not  ignorant 
*  Octavo  ''Traetri  against  DoJwell  aud  Colliutf,"  j).  103. 
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of  the  efficacy  of  it  in  general ;  and  by  his  full  experience  of  the  rebellious 
and  superstitious  temper  of  his  own  People,  could  not  but  see  how  useful  it 
would  have  been  to  them  in  particular." — Whoever,  I  say,  puts  all  these 
things  together  (and  all  these  things  are  amongst  his  Lordship's  concessions) 
and  at  the  same  time  considers,  that  Moses,  throughout  his  whole  system  of 
Law  and  Religion,  is  entirely  silent  concerning  a  future  state  of  Rewards 
and  Punishments,  will,  I  believe,  conclude,  that  there  was  something  more 
in  the  omission  than  Lord  Bolingbroke  could  fathom,  oi",  at  least,  was 
willing  to  discover. 

But  let  us  turn  from  Moses's  conduct,  (which  will  be  elsewhere  con- 
sidered at  large)  to  his  Lordship's,  which  is  our  present  business. 

1.  First,  he  gives  us  his  conjectures,  to  account  for  the  Omission,  exclu- 
sive of  MosEs's  Divine  Legation  :  but,  as  if  dissatisfied  with  them  himself 
(which  he  well  might  be,  for  they  destroy  one  another), 

2.  He  next  attempts,  you  see,  to  prove,  that  the  Legation  could  not  be 
divine,  from  this  very  circumstance  of  the  omission. 

3.  But  now  he  will  go  further,  and  demonstrate  that  an  extraordinary 
Providence,  such  a  one  as  is  represented  by  Moses,  and  which,  the  Author 
of  tlie  Divine  Legation  has  proved,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  omission, 
was  actually  administered  in  the  Jewish  Republic,  could  not  possibly  he 
administered,  without  destroying /ree  will ;  without  making  Virtue  servile  ; 
and  without  relaxing  universal  benevolence. 

4.  And  lastly,  to  make  all  sure,  he  shuts  up  the  account  by  shewing, 
that  an  extraordinary/  Providence  could  answer  no  reasonable  end  or 
purpose. 

In  his  first  and  last  order  of  evasions,  he  seems  to  be  alone  ;  but  in  the 
second  and  third,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  an  orthodox  Writer 
against  the  Divine  Legation  in  confederacy  with  him,  to  use  his  Lordship's 
language,  when  he  speaks  of  the  good  understanding  between  Divines  and 
Atheists. 

I  have  examined  his  first  and  second  order.  The  third  and  fourth  remain 
to  be  considered  ;  it  is  the  last  refuge  of  his  infidelity. 

1.  His  principal  objection  to  the  administration  of  an  extraordinaiy  Pro- 
vidence, such  as  Moses  promised  to  his  people,  on  the  part  of  God,  is,  that 
it  Avould  DESTROY  FREE-WILL.  But  here  let  me  observe,  that  he  affects  to 
disguise  the  immediate  Object  of  his  attack ;  and,  in  arguing  against  an 
extraordinary  Providence,  chuses  to  consider  it  in  the  general,  as  tlie  point 
rises  out  of  an  imaginary  dispute  between  Himself  and  the  Divines  ;  who, 
he  j)retends,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  order  of  things,  and  require, 
as  the  terms  of  their  acquiescence  in  God's  government,  the  administration 
of  an  equal  Providence,  here.  But,  this  obliquity  in  disguising  the  true 
object  of  his  attack,  not  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  embarras  the  question, 
he  further  supports  it  by  a  prevarication  :  for  it  is  not  true,  that  Divines 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  order  of  things,  or  that  they  require  a 
better.  All  the  ground  they  ever  gave  his  Lordship  for  imputing  this 
scandal  to  them,  being  only  their  assertion,  "  That  if  the  present  state  be 
the  wliole  of  Man's  existence,  then  the  iustice  of  God  wuuld  have  more 
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exactly  dispensed  good  and  evil  here :  but,  as  he  has  not  done  so,  it  follows 
that  there  will  he  a  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  hereafter^ 

This  premised,  I  proceed  to  his  first  objection, — "  In  good  eai'nest"  (says 
his  Lordship)  "  is  a  system  of  particular  providences,  in  which  the  supreme 
Being,  or  his  Angels,  like  his  Ministers  to  reward,  and  his  Executioners  to 
punish,  are  constantly  employed  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  much  more 
reasonable  1 "  [than  the  Gods  of  Epicurus  or  the  morals  of  Polemo].  "  Would 
the  JUSTICE  of  God  be  more  manifest  in  such  a  state  of  things  than  in  the 
present  ?  I  see  no  room  for^  merit  on  the  part  of  Man,  nor  for  justice  on 
the  part  of  God,  in  such  a  state."  * 

His  Lordship  asks,  lohether  the  Justice  of  God  would  be  more  manifest  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  where  good  is  constantly  dispensed  to  the  virtuous, 
and  evil  to  the  wicked,  thati  in  the  present,  where  good  and  evil  happen 
indifferently  to  all  men  ?  If  his  Lordship,  by  the  present  state  of  things, 
includes  the  rectification  of  them  in  a  future  state,  I  answer,  that  i\ie,  justice 
of  God  would  not  be  more  manifest,  but  equally  and  fully  manifest  in  either 
case.  If  his  Lordship  does  not  include  this  rectification  in  a  future  state, 
then  I  answer  his  question  by  another  :  Would  the  justice  of  the  Civil 
Magistrate  be  more  manifest,  where  he  exactly  dispenses  rewards  to  good 
men,  and  punishment  to  evil,  than  where  he  suffers  the  Cunning  and  the 
Powerful  to  carve  for  themselves  ? 

But  he  sees  no  room  for  merit  on  the  part  of  Man,  nor  Justice  on  the  part 
of  God.  If  he  does  not  see,  it  is  his  own  fault.  It  is  owing  to  his  preva- 
ricating both  with  himself  and  his  Reader ;  to  the  turning  his  view  from 
the  Scripture-representation  of  an  equal  Providence,  to  the  iniquities  of 
Calvinistical  election,  and  to  the  partialities  of  Fanatics  concerning  the 
favoured  workings  of  the  Spirit ;  and  to  his  giving  these  to  the  reader,  in 
its  stead.  How  dextrously  does  he  slide  Enthusiasm  and  Predestination 
into  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  an  equal  Providence ! — If  some  men  were 
DETERMINED  TO  GOODNESS  1)1/  the  sccret  worMnffs  of  the  Spirit,  &c.  Yes 
indeed,  if  3^ou  will  be  so  kind  to  allow  him,  that  under  an  equal  Providence, 
the  Will  is  over-ruled,  he  will  be  able  to  shew  you,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
merit  and  demerit.  But  this  substituting  artificial  theology  (as  he  calls 
it  when  he  is  in  an  humour  to  abuse  it)  in  the  place  of  bible-theology,  is 
his  usual  leger-de-main.  So  again, — /  can  conceive  still  less,  that  indiindual 
Creatures  before  they  have  done  cither  good  or  evil,  nay,  before  their  actual 
existence,  can  be  the  objects  of  predilection  or  aversion,  of  love  or  hatred  to 
God.  Who,  of  the  Gospel-Divines,  against  whom  he  is  here  writing,  would 
have  him  conceive  any  thing  of  this  at  all  ?  It  is  the  artificial  Theo- 
LOGER,  the  depraver,  as  he  says,  of  the  Gospel,  who  would  draw  him  into  so 
absurd  a  system.  But  what  has  this  exploded  Theology,  that  abounds  only 
in  human  inventions,  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  Providence,  represented 
in  holy  Writ !  To  say,  that  this  Providence  takes  away  man's  merit  and 
God's  justice,  is  confounding  all  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Is  it  not 
the  highest  merit  of  a  rational  creature  to  comply  with  that  motive  which 
has  most  real  weight  ?  And  is  not  God's  justice  then  most  manifest  when 
•   Vol.  V.  pp.  425,  426. 
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the  order  of  things  present  fewest  difficulties  and  obscurities  in  our  contem- 
plation of  it  ?  His  Lordship  was  plainly  in  these  sentiments,  when,  arguing 
against  God's  compliance  with  the  Jewish  hardness  of  heart,  he  thought  it 
more  becoming  the  Master  of  the  Universe,  to  bend  the  perverse  stiffness  of 
their  Wills  :  and,  when,  arguing  against  a  future  state  from  the  present 
good  order  of  things,  he  will  shew,  he  says,  against  Divines  and  Atheists 
IN  CONJUNCTION,  that  there  is  little  or  no  irregularity  in  the  present  dispen- 
sations of  Providence  ;  at  least,  not  so  much  as  the  World  commonly  ima- 
gine. And  why  was  this  paradox  advanced,  but  from  a  consciousness  that 
the  more  exact  the  present  administration  of  God's  providence  appeared,  the 
more  manifest  it  made  his  Justice  ?  But  now  his  Lordship's  followers  may 
be  apt  to  say,  that  their  Master  has  here  done  no  more,  indeed  scarce  so 
much,  at  least  not  in  so  express  terms,  as  a  celebrated  Prelate,  in  one  of  his 
discourses  at  the  Temple ;  who  tells  us,  "  That  an  immediate  and  visible 
interposition  of  Providence  in  Behalf  of  the  righteous,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the   wicked,   would   interfere   with    the   freedom  of  moral 

AGENTS,    and    NOT    LEAVE    ROOM    FOR    THEIR    TRYAL."  *       But  they  who  objCCt 

this  to  us  have  not  considered  the  nature  of  moral  differences.  For,  as 
another  learned  Prelate  well  observes,  A  little  experience  may  convince  us, 
that  the  same  thing,  at  different  times,  is  not  the  same.f  Now  if  different  times 
may  make  such  alterations  in  identity,  what  must  different  men  do  ?  The 
thing  said  being  by  all  candid  interpretation  to  be  regulated  on  the  purpose 
of  saying. 

2.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  second  objection  against  an  equal  Providence  is, 
that  it  would  make  virtue,  servile — "  If  the  Good,  besides  the  enjoyment 
of  all  that  happiness  which  is  inseparable  from  Virtue,  were  exempted  from 
all  kinds  of  evil,  and  if  the  Wicked,  besides  all  those  evils  which  are  inse- 
parable from  Vice,  and  those  which  happen  to  all  men  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  were  exposed  to  others  that  the  hand  of  God  inflicted  on  them  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  such  good  men  would  have  very  little  merit  ; 
they  would  have,  while  they  continued  to  be  good,  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  children,  who  are  cajoled  into  their  duty  ;  or  than  that  of  Galley-slaves, 
who  ply  at  the  oar,  because  they  hear  and  see  and  fear  the  lash  of  the  boat- 
swain." J 

If  the  perfection  of  a  rational  Creature  consist  in  acting  according  to 
reason  ;  and  if  his  merit  rises  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  perfection  ; 
How  can  that  state,  which  best  secures  him  from  acting  irrationally,  lessen 
or  take  away  his  merit  1  Are  the  actions  of  the  Deity  of  less  worth  for 
his  moral  incapacity  of  being  unjust  or  malignant?  The  motive  which 
induces  to  right  action  is  indeed  more  or  less  excellent  according  to  the 
dignity  or  nature  of  the  Agent  :  But  the  question  here  is  not  concerning 
the  excellence,  but  the  power  of  the  motive  to  turn  action  into  passion  ; 
which  is  the  only  way  I  can  conceive  of  destroying  merit  in  the  subject. 
Now  I  hold,  that  this  fancy.  That  motives  exterior  to  the  Being  on  which 
they  work,  are  able  to  turn  an  Agent  to  a  Patient,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 

•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  258,  259.  -f  "  Scripture  vindicated  from  the  lIi»repre.sentations  of 

tbe  Bishop  of  Bangor,"  p.  1G5.  +   Vol.  v.  p.  428. 
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Physical  absurdities  ;  and  therefore  commonly  goes  about  disguised,  in  the 
garb  of  Metaphysics.  For  while  agency  remains,  merit  subsists :  the 
degrees  of  which  do  not  depend  on  the  less  or  greater  force  which  the 
motives  have  on  the  affections,  but  on  the  more  or  less  reason  of  the  choice. 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  other  way  of  taking  away  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
human  actions,  than  by  taking  away  agency,  and  making  man  passive,  or, 
in  other  terms,  a  machine. 

But  to  expose  in  a  more  popular  way  the  futility  of  this  reasoning,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  objection  holds  equally  against  all 
religious  Sanctions  whatsoever.  And  so  indeed  it  was  fairly  urged  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  :  who  pretended  that  eveiy  motive  regarding  self,  tended  to 
servilize  Virtue.  Without  doubt,  one  sort,  just  as  much  as  another ;  a 
future  state,  just  as  well  as  an  equal  Providence.  Nay,  if  we  were  to  appre- 
ciate matters  very  nicely,  it  would  seem,  that  a  future  state  ivithout  an  equal 
providence  (for  they  are  always  to  be  considered  separately,  as  they  belong 
to  different  Dispensations)  would  more  strongly  incline  the  WiU,  than  an 
equal  providence  without  a  future  state :  as  the  value  of  future  above  present 
good  is,  in  this  case,  immensely  great.  But  the  human  mind  being  so  con- 
stituted, that  the  distance  of  good  takes  off  proportionably  from  its  influence, 
this  brings  the  force  of  the  two  sanctions  nearer  to  an  equality  ;  which  at 
length  proves  but  this.  That  the  objection  to  the  merit  of  Virtue  holds 
against  all  religious  sanctions  whatsoever.  In  the  use  of  which  objection. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  not  only  more  ingenuous,  as  he  urged  it  against  them 
all,  but  more  consistent,  as  he  urged  it  on  his  doctrine  of  a  perfect  disinter- 
estedness in  our  nature  ;  whereas  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  amongst  those  who 
hold,  that  self-love  and  social,  though  coincident,  are  two  essential  principles 
in  the  human  frame. 

"  That  two  coasistent  motions  act  the  Soul, 
And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole." 

But  we  might  go  further,  and  retort  upon  both  these  noble  Adversaries  of 
Religion,  that  the  charge  of  making  virtue  servile  affects  all  moral,  as  well 
as  religious  sanctions  ;  as  well  that,  whose  existence  they  allow,  as  those 
which  they  would  persuade  us  to  be  visionary  ;  both  these  illustrious 
Patrons  of  infidelity  acknowledging  that  moral  sanction  which  arises  from 
God^s  making  the  practice  of  virtue  our  interest  as  well  as  duty.''-'  Now 
interest  and  servility  is,  it  seems,  the  same  thing,  with  these  generous  Spirits, 
as  it  was  with  the  good  old  woman,  Joinville  speaks  of,  amongst  the  Enthu- 
siasts of  Syria,  who  carried  about  a  pan  of  live-coals  in  one  hand,  and  a 
disli  of  cold  water  in  the  other,  to  burn  up  Paradise  and  to  extinguish  Hell, 
that  men  might  be  brought  to  serve  God  dispassionately,  without  hope  or 
fear. — So  near  a-kin  are  Fanaticism  and  Free-thinking,  that  their  nature 
betrays  them  even  when  they  strive  most  to  hide  their  common  jiarentage. 
3.  His  Lordship's  third  cavil  to  an  equal  Providence  is,  that  it  would 

RELAX  GENERAL  BENEVOLENCE. 

— "  But  would  there  not  be,  at  the  same  time,  some  further  defect  in  this 
scheme  ?     I  think  there  would.     It  seems  to  me,  that  these  good  men  being 
•  Vol.  V.  p.  429.  t   Ibid. 
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thus  distinguished  by  particular  providences,  in  their  favour,  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  might  be  apt  either  not  to  contract,  or  to  lose  that  general 
BENEVOLENCE,  which  is  a  fundamental  Principle  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and 
that  Public  spirit,  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  Society.  God  has  made 
the  practice  of  morality  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty.  But  men  who 
found  themselves  constantly  protected  from  the  evils  that  fell  on  others, 
might  grow  insensil)ly  to  think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  common 
fate  :  and  if  they  relaxed  in  their  zeal  for  the  Public  good,  they  would 
relax  in  their  virtue  ;  for  public  good  is  the  object  of  Virtue.  They  might 
do  worse  ;  spiritual  pride  might  infect  them.  They  might  become  in  their 
own  imaginations  the  little  Flock,  or  the  chosen  Sheep.  Others  have  been 
so  by  the  mere  force  of  Enthusiasm,  without  any  such  inducements  as 
those  which  we  assume,  in  the  same  case  ;  and  experience  has  shewn,  that 
there  are  no  Wolves  like  these  Sheep."  * 

The  case  assumed,  to  which  his  Lordship  objects,  and  against  which  he 
pretends  to  argue,  is  that  of  an  equal  Providence  which  exactly  distributes 
good  to  Virtue,  and  to  Vice  evil.  Now  the  present  objection  to  such  a  state 
is,  an'  please  you,  that  this  favourable  distinction  of  good,  to  the  virtuous 
man,  would  be  apt  to  destroy  his  general  benevolence  and  public  spirit.  These, 
in  his  Lordship's  account,  and  so  in  mine  too,  are  the  most  sublime  of  all 
Virtue ;  and  therefore,  it  is  agreed,  they  will  be  most  highly  rewarded : 
But  the  tendency  of  this  favourable  distinction,  if  you  will  believe  him,  may 
prove  the  loss  of  general  benevolence  and  public  spirit.  As  much  as  this 
shocks  common  sense,  his  Lordship  has  his  reason.  God  has  made  the  prac- 
tice of  morality  our  interest  as  loell  as  duty.  But  men,  who  find  themselves 
constantly  protected  from  the  evils  that  fall  on  others,  might  grow  insensibly  to 
think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  common  fate. 

God  has  made  the  practice  of  morality  our  interest  as  loell  as  duty.  With- 
out doubt  he  has.  But  does  it  not  continue  to  be  our  interest,  under  an 
equal,  as  well  as  under  an  tmequal  Providence  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  more  evi- 
dently and  invariably  so,  in  the  absence  of  those  inequalities  which  hinder 
our  seeing  clearly,  and  feeling  constantly,  that  the  practice  of  morality  is  our 
interest  as  well  as  duty  ? 

— But  men  loho  found  themselves  constantly  protected  froin  the  evils  that  fall 
on  others,  might  grow  insensibly  to  think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  common 
FATE.  What  are  those  evils,  under  an  equal  Providence,  which  fall  on 
others,  and  from  which  the  good  man  is  protected?  Are  they  not  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  the  wicked  ?  And  how  is  the  good  man  protected 
from  them  ?  Is  it  not  by  his  perseverance  in  Virtue  ?  It  is  therefore 
impossible  he  should  grow  unconcerned  to  those  evils  which  his  Lordship 
calls  the  cmnmon  fate,  when  he  sees  his  interest  and  liis  duty  so  closely 
connected,  that  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  those  evils  but  by  persevering  in 
virtue.  But  the  name  of  common  fate,  which  he  gives  unto  them,  detects 
his  prevarication.  He  pretends  to  reason  against  an  equal  Providence, 
yet  slurs  in  upon  us,  in  its  stead,  a  Providence  which  only  protects  good  men; 
or  rather  one  certain  species  of  good  men  ;  and  leaves  all  other  to  their  common 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  429. 
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FATE.  But  admit  it  jjossible  for  tlie  good  man  to  relax  in  his  benevolence, 
and  to  grow  insensible  to  the  common  fate :  there  is,  in  the  state  here  assumed, 
a  speedy  means  of  bringing  liim  to  himself  ;  and  that  is,  his  being  no  longer 
protected  from  the  evils  that  fall  on  others  :  for  when  men  relax  in  their 
benevolence,  his  Lordship  tells  you,  they  relax  in  their  virtue :  and,  give  me 
leave  to  tell  his  Lordship,  that  when  men  relax  in  their  virtue,  an  equal 
Providence  relaxes  in  its  protection ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the 
rewards  of  virtue  are  abated  in  proportion. 

^owexer,  spiritual  pride  (he  says)  might  infect  the  virtuous  thus  protected : 
And  this  he  will  prove  a  fortiori,  from  the  case  of  Enthusiasts  ;  who  only 
imagine  they  have  this  protection,  and  have  it  not.  Now,  what  if  we  should 
say,  it  is  this  very  enthusiastic  spirit  itself,  and  not  the  visions  of  Protection 
it  is  apt  to  raise,  which  is  the  true  cause  of  spiritual  pride  ?  Enthusiasm 
is  that  temper  of  mind,  in  which  the  imagination  has  got  the  better  of  the 
judgment.  In  this  disordered  state  of  things,  Enthusiasm,  when  it  happens 
to  be  turned  ujjon  religious  matters,  becomes  fanaticism  :  and  this,  in  its 
extreme,  begets  the  fancy  of  our  being  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven. 
Now,  every  one  sees,  that  spiritual  pride  is  the  cause,  and  not  the  effect 
of  the  disorder.  For  what  but  spiritual  pride,  springing  out  of  presumptive 
lioliness,  could  bring  the  Fanatic  to  fancy  himself  exalted  above  the  com- 
mon condition  of  the  Faithful  ?  It  is  true,  when  he  is  got  thus  far,  the  folly 
which  brought  him  hither,  may  carry  him  further  ;  and  then,  all  to  come 
will  be  indeed  the  effect  of  his  disorder.  But  suppose  it  were  not  the  enthu- 
siastic Spirit,  but  the  visions  of  protection,  it  is  apt  to  raise,  which  is  the 
cause  of  spiritual  pride ;  Is  there  no  difference  between  a  vision  and  a  reality'? 
Fancy  may  occasion  those  disorders  which  Fact  may  remove.  This,  I  per- 
suade myself,  is  the  case  here  :  The  real  communication  of  Grace  purifies 
those  passions,  and  exalts  them  into  virtues,  which  the  strong  delusion  of  such 
a  state  only  renders  more  gross  and  violent.  And  here  it  may  l)e  worth 
while  to  take  notice,  that  his  Lordship,  in  this  objection  to  an  extraordinary 
Providence,  from  the  hurt  it  does  to  general  benevolence,  seems  to  have  had 
the  Jewish  People  in  his  eye  ;  who  in  the  latter  ages  of  their  Republic  were 
commonly  charged,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  unjustly,  with  want  of 
benevolence  to  the  rest  of  mankind  :  a  fact,  which  though  it  makes  nothing 
for  his  purpose,  makes  very  much  for  mine,  as  it  furnishes  me  with  an 
example  to  suj^port  what  is  here  said  of  Fanaticism  ;  an  infirmity  pretty 
general  amongst  the  Jews  of  those  Ages.  They  had  outlived  their  extraor- 
dinary Providence  ;  but  not  the  memory,  nor  even  the  effects  of  it  ;  nay, 
the  warmer  tempers  were  hardly  brought  to  think  it  had  ceased.  This 
filled  them  with  spiritual  pride,  as  the  elect  of  God  ;  a  disposition  which,  it 
is  confessed,  tends  readily  to  destroy  or  to  relax  general  benevolence.  But 
what  now  are  the  natural  consequences,  which  the  actual  administration  of 
an  equal  Providence  would  have  on  the  humaii  mind  ?  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  other,  a  warm  temper,  whose  object  was  Religion,  would  be  obnoxious 
to  the  common  weakness  of  our  nature,  and  too  apt  to  disgrace  itself  by 
spiritual  pride  :  but  as  this  is  one  of  the  vices  which  an  equal  Providence  is 
always  at  hand  to  punish,  the  cure  would  be  direct  and  speedy.     The  reco- 
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vered  Votary,  we  will  now  suppose  to  be  received  again  into  the  number  of 
ihe  Good  ;  and  to  find  himself  in  the  little  flock  and  chosen  sheep,  as  they  are 
nick-named  by  this  noble  Writer.  Well,  but  his  danger  is  not  yet  over  ; 
the  sense  of  this  high  prerogative  of  humanity  might  revive,  in  a  warm 
temper,  the  still  unmortified  seeds  of  spiritual  pride.  Admit  this  to  be  the 
case  ;  what  follows?  His  pride  revives  indeed,  but  it  is  only  to  be  again 
humbled  :  for  punishment  is  still  closely  attendant  on  vice  and  folly.  At 
length,  this  holy  discipline,  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  equal  Provi* 
dence,  effectually  does  its  work  ;  it  purifies  the  mind  from  low  and  selfish 
partialities,  and  adorns  the  Will  with  general  benevolence,  public  spirit, 
and  love  of  all  its  fellow-creatures. 

What  then  could  support  his  Lordship  in  so  perverse  a  judgment  concern- 
ing the  state  and  condition  of  good  men  under  an  equal  Providence  ?  That 
which  supports  all  his  other  insults  on  Religion  ;  his  sophistical  change  of 
the  question.  He  objects  to  an  equal  Providence  (which,  Religionists  pre- 
tend, hath  been  administered  during  one  period  of  the  Dispensation  of 
Grace)  where  good  men  are  constantly  rewarded,  and  wicked  men  as  con- 
stantly punished  ;  and  he  takes  the  matter  of  his  objection  from  the  fanati- 
cal idea  of  a,  favoured  elect  (which  never  existed  but  in  over-heated  brains), 
where  reward  and  jDunishment  are  distributed,  not  on  the  proportions  of 
merit  and  de-merit,  but  on  the  diabolic  dreams  of  certain  eternal  decrees  of 
election  and  reprobation,  unrelated  to  any  human  principle  of  justice. 

But  now.  Reader,  keep  the  question  steadily  in  your  eye,  and  his  Lord- 
ship's reasoning  in  this  paragraph  discloses  such  a  comp]  ication  of  absurdities 
as  will  astonish  you.  You  see  an  equal  Providence,  which,  in  and  through 
the  very  act  of  rewarding  benevolence,  public  spirit,  and  humility,  becomes 
instrumental  in  producing,  in  those  so  rewarded,  selfisliness,  neglect  of  the 
public,  and  spiritual  pride. 

His  Lordship's  last  objection  to  an  extraordinary  Providence  is,  that  it 

would  NOT    ANSWER   ITS    END. 

"  I  will  conclude  this  head"  (says  he)  "by  observing,  that  we  have  example 
as  well  as  reason  for  us,  when  we  reject  the  hypothesis  of  particular  Pro- 
vidences. God  was  the  king  of  the  Jewish  People.  His  presence  resided 
amongst  them,  and  his  justice  was  manifested  daily  in  rewarding  and 
punishing  by  unequivocal,  signal,  and  miraculous  interpositions  of  his 
power.  The  effect  of  all  was  this,  the  People  rebelled  at  one  time  and 
repented  at  another.  Particular  Providences,  directed  by  God  himself 
immediately,  upon  the  spot,  if  I  may  say  so,  liad  particular  temporal  effects 
only,  none  general  nor  lasting :  and  the  People  were  so  little  satisfied  with 
this  system  of  Government  that  they  deposed  the  supreme  Being,  and 
insisted  to  have  another  King,  and  to  be  governed  like  their  neighbours."* 

In  support  of  this  last  objection,  the  Reader  sees,  his  Lordship  was  forced 
to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  fairly  to  tell  us  what  he  aimed  at  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  discredit  the  extraordinaiy  Providence  mentioned  by  Moses.  An  equal 
Providence,  says  he,  will  not  answer  its  end.  What  is  its  end  1  Here,  his 
prevarications  bring  us,  as  usual,  to  our  distinctions. — When  this  Providence 

•   Vol.  V.  p.  430. 
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is  administered  for  the  sake  of  Particulars,  its  first  end  is  to  discipline  us  in 
virtue,  and  keep  us  in  our  duty:  When  administered  for  the  sake  of  a  Com- 
munity,  its  first  end  is  to  support  the  Institution  it  had  erected.  Now  his 
Lordship,  proceeding  from  reason  to  example,  gives  us  this  of  the  Jewish 
Republic,  to  prove  that  an  equal  or  extraordinary  Providence  does  not 
answer  one  or  other  or  both  these  ends. 

But  it  is  unlucky  for  him,  that  here,  where  he  employs  the  example,  he 
cannot  forbear,  any  more  than  in  numberless  other  places  of  his  writings,  to 
tell  us  that  he  believes  nothing  of  the  matter. — How  long  this  Theocracy  may 
he  said  to  have  continued,  (says  he)  /  am  quite  unconcerned  to  know,  and  should 
be  sorry  to  mispend  my  time  in  inquiring.  The  example  then  is  unreal,  and 
only  brought  as  an  argument  ad  hominem.  But,  the  misfortune  is,  that  no 
laws  of  good  reasoning  will  admit  such  an  argument  ad  hominem  on  this 
question.  Of  the  effects  of  a  keal  extraordinary  Promdence  ;  because  the 
nature  of  the  effects  of  a  real  Providence  can  never  be  fully  discovered  by 
the  effects  of  a  pretended  one.  To  say  the  truth,  his  Lordship  is  at  present 
out  of  luck.  For  had  he  indeed  believed  the  extraordinary  Providence  of 
the  Jews  to  be  real,  his  own  representation  of  the  case  would,  on  his  own 
principles,  have  proved  it  but  pretended.  For  'tis  a  principle  with  him,  that 
where  the  means  do  not  produce  the  end,  such  means  (all  pretences  notwith- 
standing) are  but  human  inventions.  It  is  thus  he  argues  against  the 
Divinity  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  which  he  concludes  to  be  an  imposture 
from  its  not  having  effected  that  lasting  reformation  of  manners,  which  he 
supposes  was  its  principal  design  to  accomplish. 

So  far  as  to  the  choice  of  his  example.     He  manages  no  better  in  the 

APPLICATION  of  it. 

We  have  distinguished,  concerning  the  ends  of  an  extraordinary  Provi- 
dence. Let  us  suppose  now,  that  his  Lordship  takes  the  principal  end  of 
the  Jewish  Theocracy  to  be  the  reformation  of  Particulars.  He  refers  to 
their  history,  and  pretends  to  shew  they  Avere  not  reformed.  Now,  what- 
ever other  consequences  may  attend  this  supposed  Fact,  the  most  obvious 
and  glaring  is  this.  That  his  Lordship,  in  proceeding  from  reason  to  example, 
has  given  us  such  an  example  as  overturns  or  supersedes  all  his  reasoning. 
According  to  his  reasoning,  an  extraordinary  Providence  would  tye  virtue 
and  good  manners  so  fast  down  upon  every  Individual,  that  his  very  Will 
would  be  forced,  and  the  merit  of  doing  what  he  had  not  in  his  power  to 
forbear,  absolutely  destroyed.  The  Reader  would  now  perhaps  expect 
his  example  should  confirm  this  pretended  Fact?  Just  otherwise.  His 
examjile  shews  his  fact  to  be  a  fiction,  and  that  men  remained  as  bad  as 
ever. 

But  1  have  no  need  of  taking  any  artificial  advantage  of  his  Lordship's 
bad  reasoning.  For,  when  we  see  it  so  constantly  opposed  to  truth,  it  is  far 
from  being  an  additional  discredit  to  it,  that  it  is  as  constantly  opposed  to 
itself. 

The  truth  indeed  is,  that  the  great  and  principal  end  of  the  Jewish 
Theocracy,  was  to  keep  that  Peojile  a  separate  nation,  under  their  own 
law  and  Religion,  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  to  prepare  things 
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for  his  reception  by  preserving  amongst  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity. 
Now,  to  judge  whether  the  Theocracy  or  extraordinary  Providence  effected 
its  end,  we  have  only  to  consider,  Whetlier  this  people,  to  the  coming  of 
Christ,  did  continue  a  distinct  Nation  separated  from  all  the  other  tribes  of 
Mankind,  and  distinguished  from  them,  by  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
God.  And  on  enquiry,  we  shall  find,  they  not  only  did  continue  thus  dis- 
tinct and  distinguished,  but  have  so  continued  ever  since.  A  circumstance 
which,  having  no  example  amongst  any  other  People,  is  sufficient  to  convince 
us,  that  there  must  have  been  some  amazing  power  in  that  Theocracy,  which 
could  go  on  operating  for  so  many  ages  after  the  extraordinary  administra- 
tion of  it  had  ceased.  Let  us  conclude  therefore,  that  his  Lordship  having 
nothing  to  urge  against  the  due  efficacy  of  this  extraordinary  Providence, 
but  that,  the  people  rebelled  at  one  time  and  repented  at  another,  and  that  this 
Providence  had  only  temporary  effects,  is  the  most  ample  confession  of  his 
defeat. 
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p.  420.  vol.  ii.  A.  Yet  some  writers  against  the  Divine  Legation  will  have 
it  that  from  the  very  context  [ver.  16, 17,  To  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the 
promises  made,  &c.  The  covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in 
Christ,  &c.]  it  appears  that  St.  Paul  means,  the  Law  was  added  not  barely 
to  the  Patriarchal  Religion,  but  to  the  prmnise  of  the  inheritance,  the  cove- 
nant that  loas  confirmed  before  of  God  ;  and  from  thence,  conclude  that  the 
Jewish  Religion  had  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  This  it  is  to  have  a 
retrospective  view,  and  with  a  microscojyic  eye  !  For  had  they,  when  they 
went  one  step  backward,  but  gone  two,  they  would  have  seen,  St.  Paul 
could  rfiot  possibly  have  liad  their  meaning  in  view,  for  at  ver.  15.  he 
expresly  says, — though  it  be  but  a  man's  covenant  [|much  less  if  it  be 
God's]  yet  if  it  he  confirmed,  no  man  disanmdleth  or  addeth  thereto.  The 
Law  therefore  mentioned  as  added  in  the  19th  verse,  cannot  be  understood, 
in  the  Apostle's  sense,  as  being  added  to  the  covenant  that  was  confirmed 
before  of  God  in  Christ,  or  indeed  to  any  thing,  but  to  the  Patriarchal  Reli- 
gion of  the  Unity. 

P.  429.  B.  "  II  [Ninus  fils  de  Belus]  ne  pent  etre  inventeur  de  I'idola- 
trie  qui  etoit  bien  plus  ancienne  ;  je  ne  dis  pas  seulement  en  Egypte,  mais 
meme  au  dela  de  I'Euphrate,  puisque  Rachel  deroba  les  Teraphims,  &c. 
— II  faut  aller  en  Egypte  pour  trouver  sur  cela  quelque  chose  du  mieux 
fonde.  Grotius  croit  que,  du  temps  de  Joseph,  I'idolatrie  n'etoit  point  en- 
core commune  en  Egypt.  Cependant  on  voit  des-lors  dans  ce  pays  un  ex- 
treme attachement  a  la  magie,  a  la  divination,  aux  augures,  a  I'interpreta- 
tion  des  songes,  &c. — Moyse  defend  d'adorcr  aucune  figure,  ni  de  ce  qui  est 
visible  dans  les  cieux,  ni  de  ce  qui  est  sur  la  terre,  ni  de  ce  qui  est  dans  les 
eaux.    Voila  la  defense  generale  d'adorer  les  astres,  les  animaux,  et  les 
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poissons.  Le  veau  d'or  etoit  une  imitation  du  dieu  Apis.  La  niche  de 
Moloch,  dont  parle  Amos,  etoit  apparemment  portee  avec  une  figure  du 
soleil.  Moyse  defend  aux  Hebreux  d'immoler  aux  boucs,  comme  ils  out 
fait  autrefois.  La  niort  en  I'honneur  duquel  il  defend  de  faire  le  deuil, 
etoit  le  meme  qu'Osiris.  Beelphegor,  aux  mysteres  duquel  ils  furent 
entrainez  par  les  femmes  de  Madian,  etoit  Adonis.  Moloch  cruelle  divi- 
nite,  a  laquelle  on  immoloit  des  victimes  humaines,  etoit  commxme  du  tems 
de  Moj^se,  aussi-])ien  qxie  ces  abominables  sacrifices.  Les  Chananeens 
adoroient  des  mouches  et  d'autres  insectes,  an  rapport  de  I'auteur  de  la 
sagesse.  Le  meme  auteur  nous  parle  des  Egyptiens  d'alors  comme  d'un 
peuple  plonge  dans  toutes  sortes  d' abominations,  et  qui  adoroit  toutes  sortes 
d'animaux,  meme  les  plus  dangereux,  et  les  plus  nuisibles.  Le  pays  de 
Chanaan  etoit  encore  plus  corrumpu.  Moyse  ordonne  d'y  abattre  les 
autels,  les  bois  sacrez,  les  idoles,  les  monumens  superstitieux.  II  parle  des 
enclos,  oil  Ton  entretenoit  un  feu  eternel  en  I'honneur  du  soleil.  Voila  la 
plus  indubitable  epoque  qui  nous  ayons  de  I'idolatrie.  Mais  ce  n'est  point 
une  epoque  qui  nous  en  montre  sa  source  et  le  commencement,  ni  menie  le 
progres  et  I'avancement :  elle  nous  presente  une  idolatrie  achevee,  et  porte'e 
a  son  comble  ;  les  astres,  les  hommes,  les  animaux  memes  adorez  comme 
aiitant  divinitez  ;  la  magie,  la  divination,  I'impietc  an  plus  haut  point  ou 
ellcs  puissent  allcr :  enftn  le  crime,  et  les  desordres  honteux,  suites  ordi- 
naires  du  culte  superstitieux  et  de  regie."  Calmet,  Dissert,  sur  I'Origine  de 
I'idolatrie,  tom.  i.  p.  431,  432.  Thus  far  this  learned  writer.  And  with- 
out doubt,  his  account  of  the  early  and  over-bearing  progress  of  idolatry  is 
exact.  Another  writer,  who  would  pass  for  such,  is  in  different  senti- 
ments. He  thinks  its  rise  and  progress  much  lower.  If  we  look  (says  he) 
amongst  the  dmaanites,  we  shall  find  no  reason  to  imagine  that  there  was  a 
religion  different  from  that  of  Abraham.  Abraham  travelled  up  and  down 
many  years  in  this  country,  and  was  respected  hy  the  inhabitants  of  it,  as  a 
person  in  great  favour  with  God,  &c.  And  again,  Abraham  was  entertained 
by  Pharaoh  tvithoiit  the  appearance  of  any  indisposition  towards  him,  or  any 
the  least  sign  of  their  hacing  a  different  religion  from  that  which  Abraham 
himself  prof essed  and  practised.  [Connect,  of  Sac.  and  Prof.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p. 
S09,  and  312.]  But  here  the  learned  author  was  deceived  by  mere 
modern  ideas.  He  did  not  reflect  on  that  general  principle  of  intercommu- 
nity, so  essential  to  paganism,  which  made  all  its  followers  disposed  to 
receive  the  God  of  Abraham  as  a  true,  though  tutelary.  Deity.  Josephus 
(the  genius  of  whose  times  could  not  but  give  him  a  right  notion  of  this 
matter)  saw  well  the  consistency  between  the  veneration  paid  to  Abraham's 
God,  and  the  idolatry  of  the  venerators  ;  as  appears  from  his  making  that 
Patriarch  the  first  who  propagated  the  belief  of  one  God,  after  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  was  sunk  into  idolatry  ;  and  at  the  same  time  making  all 
those  witli  whom  he  had  to  do,  pay  reverence  to  his  God.  Of  Abraham  he 
thus  spoalvS,  Ata  rovrn  kcu  (ppovelv  eV  npfrfj  /xft'^o)  ru>v  "iXKwv  Tjpyjjifros,  Kal 
T/jv  vTfpi  Tov  'iieov  86^av,  fjv  aTraai  (rvve^aivev  eivai,  Kaivicrai  Kal  [leTataXelv 
eyvo).  TIpcoTOS  ovv  roX^a  Ofoi/  d7rocf)r]va(rfiai  (^Tjfjiiovpyov  rav  oKcov  fva.  1.  i,  c. 
7.  He  makes  the  idolatrous  priests  of  Egypt  tell  Pharaoh  at  once,  that 
the  pestilence  was  sent  from  God  in  punishment  for  his  intended  violation 
of  the  stranger  s  wife  :  kutu  fxijvtv  Qtou  to  davop  avTw  vsupdvai  cnrfaiifxaLvov  oi 
Ifpels,  ((j)'  oLs  f'diXrjo-fv  ivv^picrai  rov  ^(vov  rijv  yvvaiKa.  c.  8.  And  Abime- 
lech,  in  the  same  circumstances,  as  ready  to  own  the  same  author  of  his 
punishment.  ^pii(ei  wpos  tovs  (piXovs,  cos  6  0(6s  avrw  tovttjv  iiraydyoi  ttjv 
p«(rou  vTTcp  fK^iKins  TOV  ^fvov  (f)v\u(Toruv  uvv'SpiCTTOv  avTw  TTjv  yvvalKn.  c.  12. 
Antiq. 
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P.  434.  C.  These  considerations  v/ill  lead  iis  to  a  riglit  apprehension  of 
that  part  of  the  history  of  Jesns,  where  James  and  John,  on  the  inhospita- 
ble beliaviour  of  a  village  of  Samaria,  say  to  their  Master,  in  the  Legal 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  oeconomy.  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come 
dovm  from  heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  ?  But  he  turned, 
and  rebuJced  them,  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of. 
For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men^s  lives,  but  to  save  them.  [Luke 
ix,  54,  55,  56.]  i.  e.  You  consider  not  that  you  are  no  longer  under  the 
Dispensation  of  Works  (in  which  a  severity  of  this  kind  was  just  and 
necessary),  but,  of  Grace,  in  which  all  restraint  and  punishment  of  opi- 
nions would  be  mischievous  and  unlawful.  Here  we  see  the  very  disposi- 
tion to  intolerance  in  James  and  John  is  severely  censured.  Yet  the  same 
temper  in  Paul,  even  when  proceeding  into  act,  is  passed  over  without 
reproof,  when  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  is  pleased  to  reveal  his  truth  to 
liim  in  a  miraculous  manner.  Our  Lord,  instead  of  condemning  the 
nature  of  the  practice,  only  assures  him  of  the  vanity  of  its  effects.  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  [Acts  ix.  5.]  The  reason  of  this 
different  treatment  is  evident.  James  and  John  had  given  their  names  to 
the  Religion  of  Jesus,  in  which  all  force  was  unjust.  Paul  was  yet  of  the 
Religion  of  Moses,  where  restraint  was  lawful.  On  this  account  it  is 
that  this  Apostle,  when  speaking  of  his  merits  as  a  Jew,  expresses  himself 
in  this  manner.  For  ye  have  heard  of  my  conversation  in  titne  past ;  how  that 
heyond  measure  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God,  and  wasted  it :  and  pro- 
fited in  the  Jew  religion  above  many  my  equals  in  mine  own  nation.  [Gal.  i. 
13.]  Here  he  makes  the  jt>ersecM<20?i  and  the  profiting  to  go  hand  in  ha}id. 
And  again.  Though  I  might  also  have  confidence  in  the  flesh.  If  any  other 
man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  flesh,  I  more:  Cir- 
cumcised the  eiglith  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  ;  as  touching  the  Law,  a  Pharisee  ;  concerning  zeal, 
PERSECUTING  THE  Church  ;  toucMng  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law, 
blameless.  But  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ. 
[Phil.  iii.  4.]  Here  he  glories  in  the  action,  as  plainly  meritorious.  And 
so  indeed  it  was  in  a  Jew,  as  appears  from  the  commendations  given  to  it 
in  the  case  of  Phineas,  and  others.  Yet  where  he  speaks  of  it,  under  his 
present  character  of  a  Christian,  he  condemns  it  as  horrid  and  detestable  ; 
and  this,  in  order  to  shew  his  followers  how  it  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the 
Religion  of  Jesus.  To  the  Corinthians  he  says,  I  am  the  least  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the 
church  of  God.  [1  Ep.  xv.  9.]  And  to  Timothy,  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into 
the  ministry  ;  ivho  ivas  before  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious. 
But  I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  in  ignorance  and  unbelief,  [1  Ep.  i. 
12.]  i.  e.  being  a  Jew. 

P.  438.  D.  Dr.  Stebbing,  though  he  differs  from  Mr.  Foster  in  most 
other  matters,  yet  agrees  with  him  in  this,  "  That  the  justice  and  equity 
of  the  Jewish  Law  in  punishing  Idolaters  with  death,  did  not  depend  on  the 
particular  forni  of  government."  \_Hist.  of  Abraham. ~\  In  which  he  is  much 
more  consistent  than  his  dissenting  neighbour.  For  the  doctor  approves 
of  persecution  for  opinions  ;  whereas  the  minister  pretends  to  condemn  it. 

P.  440.  E.  It  is  strange  to  consider  how  much  Dr.  Spencer  has  mis- 
taken this  matter,  where,  in  his  reasons  of  a  Theocracy  ex  parte  seculi,  as  he 
calls  them,  he  gives  the  following  :  "  Seculi  moribus  ita  factum  erat,  ut 
Dii  sui  principatum  quendam  inter  servos  suos  obtinerent,  et  nomine 
rituque  regio  colerentur.     Nam  seculo  iUo  Deos  titulis  illis  Molech,  EloJiim, 
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Baalim,  et  liujusmodi  aliis,  regibus  et  magnatibus  tribui  solitis,  insignire 
solebant :  eos  imperii  arbitros  plerumque  ponebant,  cum  nee  bella  gerere,  nee 
civitatem  condere,  nee  regem  eligere,  nee  gi-andius  aliquid  moliri  solerent, 
priusquam  Deos  per  oracula  vel  auspicia  consuluissent."  Dissert,  de 
Theoc.  Jud.  c,  iii.  p.  237.  Ed.  Chap.  But  these  are  no  marks  that  the 
Pagans  attributed  any  kind  of  civil  regality  to  their  Gods.  As  to  their 
regal  titles,  those  were  what  they  had  retained  from  the  time  of  their  real 
kingship  in  the  state  of  humanity.  And  as  to  the  consulting  their  oracles 
on  all  public  affairs  of  moment,  this  was  the  consequence  of  Pagan  reli- 
gion's having  a  public  as  well  as  private  part.  But,  for  an  acknowledged 
God  to  be  chosen  and  received  by  any  people  as  their  real  Monarch  or  Civil 
Magistrate,  was  a  thing  altogether  unknown  to  Paganism.  The  learned 
Marshani,  with  his  usual  bias,  endeavours  to  insinuate,  that  the  institution  of 
a  Theocracy  was  an  imitation  of  Pagan  Custom. — "  Moses  pridem  eeoKpariav 
declaravit  Ebraeorum  Rempublicam  ;  ne  sibi  potestas  regia  defevretur  : 
Athenienses  autem  AioKpariav  suam  ab  Apolline  retulerunt  ;  ut  regis  nomen 
Jovi  cederet  ;  neque  tam  titulus  quam  potestas  regia  immiiiueretur."  Sec. 
xiii.  p.  340. — But  the  question  here  is  not  about  the  name,  but  the  thing. 
The  Pagans  might  call  their  national  Gods  by  the  name  of  Kings,  and,  liy 
a  bolder  figure,  might  call  their  Government,  put  under  the  protection  of  a 
tutelary  Deity,  by  the  name  of  a  Theocracy ;  but  a  real  Theocracy  is  that 
only  where  the  Laws  of  the  Institution  have  all  a  reference  to  the  actual 
rule  of  a  tutelary  God,  whether  the  true  God  or  false  ones ;  and  such  a 
Theocracy  is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  land  of  Judea. 

P.  456.  F.  For  this  was  the  only  use  the  Pagans  ever  thought  of 
making  of  the  Gods  of  their  enemies  when  they  had  stolen  them,  or  taken 
them  away  by  force.  Apion  had  mentioned  one  Zabidus  an  Idumean, 
who,  when  the  Jews  were  warring  against  his  countrymen,  made  a  bar- 
gain with  the  enemy  to  deliver  Apollo,  one  of  their  tutelary  Gods,  into 
their  hands  ;  and  Josephus,  when  he  comes  to  confute  this  idle  tale,  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  only  supposed  cause  of  such  pretended  traffic  was  to 
gain  a  new  tutelary  Deity  ;  and  on  this  founds  his  argument  against  Apion  : 
How  then,  says  he,  can  Apion  persist  in  accusing  ns  of  not  having  Gods  in 
common  with  others,  lohen  our  forefathers  were  so  easily  persuaded  to  believe 
that  Apollo  tvas  coming  into  their  service  ?  Tt  8'  y])xS)v  '4tl  KaTrj-yopel  to  jif) 
Kowoiis  ex^'"  ■''"'^  ciWois  Sfovy,  el  padiuys  ovras  eTreiadrjcrav  ol  vTarepes  rjpav, 
fj^etv  Tov  ^ ATToXkava  m'pos  avrovs  ;  Vol.  ii.  p.  478. 

P.  470.  G.  I  call  them  licentious,  principally,  for  the  extravagant  Reason- 
ings concerning  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  divine  inspiration 
of  Scripture.  The  first  he  retracted  and  confuted,  when  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction had  given  way  to  better  principles  ;  the  other  (which  he  had 
inserted  into  the  Letters  as  the  work  of  another  man)  he  never,  that  I  know 
of,  atoned  for,  by  any  retraction  whatsoever. 

P.  475.  H.  Dr.  Sykes  has  undertaken  to  confute  the  censure  here 
passed  upon  Dr.  Spencer.  Here  it  is  (says  this  Answerer)  that  Mr.  W. 
attacks  Dr.  Spencer's  dissertation  on  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  Are  toe  not  now 
from  hence  to  imagine  that  Dr.  Spencer  was  one  of  those  writers  that  supposed 
the  Theocracy  to  have  ended  ivith  the  Judges  ?  [An  examination  of  Mr.  Ws 
account,  &c.  p.  1G8.]  What  demands  of  imagination  his  trade  of  Answer- 
ing may  have  upon  him,  I  do  not  know.  But  from  my  words,  a  fair 
rcasoner  would  imagine  nothing  but  that  I  meant  to  prove  what  I  said  : 
namely,  that  Dr.  Spencer's  discourse  of  the  Theocracy  is  weak  and  incon- 
sistent. 

I[is first  charge  (says  he)  against  Spencer  is,  that  he  thought  the  Theocracy 
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was  estahlished  hy  degrees,  and  abrogated  hy  degrees.  "  A  conceit  highly 
absurd,"  says  Mr.  W.  But  wherein  lies  the  absurdity  of  this  gradual  pro- 
gress and  gradual  decleiision  ?  [p.  170.]  T\\G  Absurdity  \\Q?,\\QrQ.  When 
God  is  pleased  to  assume  the  character  of  civil  Magistrate,  he  must,  like  all 
other  Magistrates,  enter  upon  his  officie  at  once,  and  (as  common  sense 
requires)  abdicate  it  at  once.  Now  the  Government  under  such  a  Magis- 
trate is  what  we  properly  call  a  Theocracy.  Therefore  to  talk  of  the  gra- 
dual progress  and  gradual  declension  of  this  mode  of  civil  relation,  is  the 
same  as  to  talk  of  the  gradual  progress  and  gradual  declension  of  Paternity, 
or  any  other  mode  of  natural  relation  ;  of  which,  I  suppose,  till  now, 
nobody  ever  heard. 

He  goes  on — if  there  be  any  absurdity  or  inconsistency,  in  this  manner  of 
speahing,  it  may  be  justified  by  Mr.  Ws  own  authority.  That  is,  my 
absurdity  will  justify  another  Man's.  But  this  is  doing  me  an  honour 
which  I  do  not  pretend  to.  Well,  but  how  do  I  justify  Dr.  Spencer  ? 
Why,  I  say,  it  seems,  "that  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
Jewish  Captivity,  on  the  gradual  withdi-awing  the  extraordinary  Provi- 
dence from  them,  they  began  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  God's  further 
peculiar  regard  to  them  as  his  chosen  People."  So  that  here  (says  Dr. 
Sykes)  he  exprcsly  owns  a  gradual  withdrawing  of  the  extraordinary 
PROVIDENCE  from  the  Jews.     And  where  is  the  absurdity  of  Dr.  Spencer's 

GRADUAL   DECLENSION   OR   IMMINUTION    OF    THE    ThEOCRACY,    wMch  Mr.     W's 

gradual  withdrawing  of  the  extraordinary  Providence  is  not  liable  unto  ? 
Or  was  not  the  gradual  withdrawing  of  the  extraordinary  Providence  a  proper 
imminution  of  the  Theocracy?  [p.  171.]  He  is  so  j^leased  Avith  this  argument 
that  he  repeats  it  at  p.  218.  Yet  who  would  have  suspected  him  of  what  he 
here  discovers,  a  total  ignorance  of  any  difference  between  the  form  of 
Government  and  the  administration  of  it  ?  Now  Dr.  Spencer  talked  of 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  form  of  Government,  which  I  thought  absurd  : 
I  spoke  of  the  gradual  decline  of  the  administration  of  it ;  which,  whether 
it  be  equally  absurd,  let  those  determine  who  have  seen  (unless  perhaps 
the  rarity  of  the  fact  has  made  it  escape  observation)  an  administration 
of  Government  grow  worse  and  worse,  while  the  form  of  it  still  continued 
the  same. 

So  much  as  to  Spencer's  absurdity.  We  come  next  to  his  inconsistency, 
in  supposing  some  foot-steps  of  the  Theocracy  till  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
yet  that  it  was  entirely  abrogated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Kings.  Of 
this  inconsistency,  Dr.  Spencer  is  absolved,  by  the  dexterity  of  our 
Answerer,  in  the  following  manner  :  Here  again  is  Dr.  Spencer  much  mis- 
represented, from  not  considering  what  he  meant  by  the  abrogation  of  God's 
Government.  Not  that  the  Theocracy  entirely  ceased;  but  the  Governtnent 
received  an  alteration  and  abatement.  Atid  therefore  he  uses  more  than 
once  the  phrase  of  regiminis  mutati,  in  this  very  section ;  Where  is  the 
absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  this  way  of  reasoning,  tinless  abrogation  is 
made  to  signify  a  total  abolition,  and  duration  is  to  be  construed  cessation  ? 

He  asks,  where  is  the  absurdity  of  this  way  of  reasoning  ?  I  did  not  accuse 
Spencer  of  absurdity  in  his  way  of  reasoning,  but  of  contradiction  in  his  way 
of  expression.  I  see  no  reasoning  there  is,  or  can  be,  in  a  man's  delivering 
what  he  thinks  a  fact  :  such  as  his  opinion  of  the  duration  of  a  form  of 
Government.  But  he  who  cannot  distinguish  reasoning  from  exjyression, 
may  be  well  excused  for  confounding  the  form  of  Government,  and  the 
administration  of  Government  with  one  another. 

Howevei*, /S/WK't^r  (he  says)  is  much  misrepresented;  he  did  not  mean  by 
ABROGATION  a  CEASING  :  but  au  alteration  arid  abatement.     It  seems  then, 
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a  writer  is  much  misrepresented  if,  when  he  is  charged  with  an  inconsistent 
expression,  his  meaning  may  be  proved  consistent.  A  good  commodious 
principle  for  the  whole  class  of  Answerers  !  But  he  tells  us  that  abrogation 
[regimen  abrogatum]  does  not  signify  ceasing.  Where  did  he  get  his 
Latin?  for  the  Roman  writers  use  it  only  in  the  sense  of  dissolution, 
abolition,  or  the  entire  ceasing  of  an  office  or  command.  What  then  does  it 
signify  ?  Alteration  (he  says)  and  abatement.  But  now  where  did  he 
get  his  English  ?  Our  Country  writers,  I  think,  use  the  word  alteration 
to  signify  a  change  ;  and  abatement,  to  signify  no  change  ;  no  altei-ation  in 
the  qualities  of  things,  but  a  diminution  only  in  the  vigour  of  their  opera- 
tions. What  the  alteration  of  a  Theocracy,  or  any  other  form  of  Govern- 
ment is,  we  well  understand  ;  but  what  the  abatement  of  it  is,  one  is  much 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  However,  this  I  know,  that  Dr.  Sykes  here  confirms 
what  I  charge  upon  him,  the  confounding  the  mode  of  Government  with 
the  administration  of  it :  Alteration  being  applicable  to  the  former,  and 
abatement,  only  to  the  latter. 

But  his  inference  from  this  special  reasoning,  is  worth  all  the  rest — and 
TUEREFORE  Spenccr  uses,  more  than  once,  the  phrase  of  regiminis  mutati,  in 
this  very  section.  Therefore  !  Wherefore  ?  Why,  because  by  abrogati  he 
meant  only  abated,  therefore  he  uses  mutati,  more  than  once  to  explain  him- 
self. That  is  to  say,  "  because,  by  totum,  I  mean  pars,  therefore  I  use 
omne  more  than  once,  to  explain  my  meaning."  Well,  if  he  did  not  clear 
it  up  before,  he  has  done  it  now. 

— And  where  (says  he)  is  the  absurdity  or  inconsistency  of  this  way  of 
reasoning  ?  Nay,  for  that  matter,  the  reasoning  is  full  as  good  as  the  Criti- 
cism. But  here  he  should  have  stopped  ;  for  so  fatal  is  his  expression, 
where  the  fit  of  Answering  is  upon  him,  that  he  cannot  ask  quarter  for  one 
blunder  without  committing  another —  Unless  abrogation  is  made  to  signify 
a  total  abolition,  and  duration  is  construed  to  be  cessation. — "  I  can  find  " 
(says  he)  "  no  absurdity  nor  inconsistency  in  Dr.  Spencer,  without  perverting 
the  common  signification  of  words  :  " — without  calling  duration  cessation. — 
This  is  his  Argument ;  and  so  far  was  well.  But  he  goes  on — and  abroga- 
tion, a  total  abolition.  Here  he  sinks  again  ;  for  abrogation  was  abolition, 
amongst  all  nations  and  languages,  till  Dr.  Sykes  first  pleaded  in  abatement. 
Well,  but  our  Answerer  will  go  farther  :  and  having  so  ably  vindicated 
Dr.  Spencer,  he  will  now  shew,  though  the  Dr.  be  consistent,  yet  so  am  not 
I :  for  that  I  hold,  the  extraordinary  Providence  entirely  ceased  on  the 
return  from  the  Captivity  :  From  whence  (says  this  subtle  logician)  I  argue 
thus,  "  If  the  extraordinary  Providence  entirely  ceased  on  the  full  Settle- 
ment of  the  Jews  after  their  Return,  it  ceased  some  centuries  at  least  before 
the  days  of  Christ ;  and  consequently  the  Theocracy  must  have  ceased 
some  centuries  before  the  days  of  Christ.  How  then  is  Mr.  W.  consistent 
about  the  duration  of  the  Theocracy,  since  he  pleads  for  its  continuance  till 
Christ's  time,  and  yet  maintains  that  it  entirely  ceased  so  long  before  his 
time?"* 

The  argument,  we  see,  gathers  even  as  it  rolls  from  his  mouth.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence.  The  ceasing  of  an  extraordinary  Providence  only 
implied  in  consequence,  the  ceasing  of  the  Theocracy  ;  but,  before  we  get  to 
the  end,  an  extraordinary  Providence  and  a  Theocracy  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  "  Mr.  W.  pleads  for  its  [a  Theocracy's]  continuance  till  Christ's 
time,  and  yet  maintains  that  it  entirely  ceased  so  long  before  his  time."  Thus 
again  to  the  same  purpose  at  p.  173.  "  Or  by  what  rule  does  he  form  a 
judgment  that  what  was  gradually  decaying  to  the  Captivity,  was  entirely 
•  "  Examination  of  Mr.  W.'s  Account,"  &c.  pp.  173,  174. 
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to  cease  after  their  Return  and  full  Settlement  ;  and  yet  was  to  continue 
till  Christ's  time  ? " — Nay,  if  he  begins  to  talk  of  Rules,  let  me  ask  him  bt/ 
what  Rule  he  found  out,  "  that  a  Monarchy  and  an  exact  Administration  of 
Justice  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ?  "  The  ti-uth  is,  our  Examiner  was 
thus  grievously  misled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  English  word  the  Govern- 
ment ;  which  signifies  either  the  Mode  of  Civil  Policy,  or  the  Administra- 
tion of  it.  But  was  this  to  be  expected  of  a  man  who  had  been  all  his 
life-time  writing  about  Government  1 

To  conclude  this  long  note,  The  charge  against  Spencer  was  of  absurdity 
and  contradiction  in  one  single  instance  amidst  a  thousand  excellencies. 
Dr.  Sykes  assumes  the  honour  of  his  Defence.  But  with  what  judgment, 
he  soon  gives  us  to  understand,  when  he  could  find  no  other  part  of  that 
immortal  Book  to  do  himself  the  credit  of  supporting,  but  the  discourse 
concerning  the  Theocracy;  much  in  the  spirit  of  that  ancient  Advocate  of 
Cicero,  who,  while  the  Patriot's  character  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  Enemies, 
would  needs  vindicate  him  from  the  imputation  of  a  Wart  upon  his  Nose, 
against  his  Friends. 

P.  496.  I.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  Accusations  which  Apion,  at  that 
time,  brought  against  the  Jews,  that  they  would  not  have  Gods  in  common 
with  other  Nations  ;  as  we  learn  from  Josephus's  tract  against  him,  ri  S' 
17/iwi'  fTL  KaTTjyope'i  to  /x^  koivovs  ex^'-v  toIs  aXKois  Seous  ;  Vol.  ii.  p.  4/7,  4/8. 
And  Celsus  calls  that  famous  maxim,  A  man  cannot  serve  two  Masters  (on 
which  he  supposed  Christians  founded  the  same  principle)  th^  voice  of 
Sedition  when  men  are  for  breaking  off  all  society  and  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  EW  i^tjs  exetVoif  fjfias  eladyei  Xeyovras  vrpus  rrjv  eVaTro- 
prjCTLV  avTuv,  '^eXovTOS  Tjfj.as  Kal  tovs  Aai/xoi/ay  Sepajreueij/,  OTi  oIk  olovre  SovXevtiv 
Tov  avTov  vrXfioai  Kvplois.  Tovto  S',  ojs  ot'erat  2TA2EI22  eiVai  $QNHN,  tojv 
{ms  avTos  a>v6p,a(Tev)  d7rorei;(t^oi'T<w//  eavTOVs  Koi  anoppi^yvvvTCdv  anb  tu>v  Xoincop 
uv6pco7r(ov.     Orig.  cont.  Cels.  p.  380. 

P.  496.  K.  In  his  Tract  against  Apion  he  has  these  remarkable  words  : 
It  is  becoming  Men  of  prudence  and  moderation  carefully  to  observe  their  own 
Country  Laws  concerning  Religious  matters,  and  to  avoid  calumniating  the 
^  customs  of  others.  But  this  Man  [Apion]  abandoned  his  own  Religion,  and 
has  since  employed  himself  in  inventing  lies  of  ours.  Afi  yap  tovs  fixfypo- 
vovvTas  To'is  p.fv  oIk€iois  vopois  tffepi  Trji>  evcre'Sfiav  aKpi^ws  ep,p,tvfiv,  tovs  Se  toiv 
aXXwv  fXT]  Xoi8op(2v'  6  Se  tovtovs  p.ev  ecf>vye,  tojv  rjfifTepcDV  8e  KOTeyj/'eva-uTO. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  480.  This  was  carrying  his  complaisance  to  the  Gentiles 
extremely  far.  But  the  necessity  was  pressing  ;  and  he  misses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  conciliating  their  good-will.  Thus  in  his  Antiquities,  a  work,  as 
we  observed,  entirely  apologetical,  he  tells  the  Reader,  1.  iii.  c.  6.  that  the 
seven  branches  of  the  golden  Candlestick  signified  the  seven  Planets.  But  in 
his  Wars  of  the  Jews,  1.  vii.  c.  5.  §  6.  he  assures  us  they  signify  the  Rever- 
ence in  which  the  Jews  held  the  Number  Seven.  But,  Allegory  for  Allegory, 
he  thought,  I  suppose,  one  as  good  as  the  other,  and  therefore  might  be 
allowed  to  use  what  best  served  his  occasions. 

P.  496.  L.  The  Jews  succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to  distinguish  Their 
case  from  the  Christians.  So  that  while  tlic  storm  fell  upon  the  latter,  the 
other  enjoyed  a  calm.  As  we  may  fully  understand  by  that  passage  in 
St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  ;  As  many  as  desire  to  make  a  fair  shew  in  the  flesh, 
they  constrain  you  to  be  circumcised,  only  lest  they  should  suffer  persecution  for 
the  cross  of  Christ,  c.  vi.  12.  On  which  Limborch  observes  very  justly, — 
"  Qui  non  zelo  pietatis,  aut  pro  lege  Mosis,  moti  id  urgebant ;  sed  tantum 
ut  placerent  Judseis  ;  quia  nempe  videbant  persecutiones  quotidie  niagis 
niagisque  Christianis  a  Gentibus  inferri,  Judceos  autem  ab  illis  esse  immuucs. 
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liac  ratione  eas,  tanquam  ipsi  essent  Judsei,  studuerunt  declinare."  Arnica 
Collatio,  p.  1(34. 

P.  497.  M.  "  There  is,  amongst  many  other  things  that  JosepJms's  copy 
appears  to  want,  one  omission  of  so  important  a  nature — the  heinous  Sin 
of  the  golden  Calf. — What  makes  it  stranger  is  this,  that  Joseplms's  account 
is  not  only  negative,  by  a  bare  omission,  but  positive,  by  affording  an  exact 
coherence  without  it,  nay  such  a  coherence  as  is  plainli/ inconsistent  with  it. 
And  what  still  makes  it  more  surprising  is,  that  JosepMis  frequently  pro- 
fesses, neither  to  add  to  nor  to  take  away  from  the  sacred  Books."  Dissert.  II. 
p.  xlv.  Some  other  Lil:ierties,  which  Josephus  took  with  Scripture  for  the 
end  above  explained,  made  this  learned  Writer  conclude  that  the  Historian 
had  an  earlier  and  more  uncorrtipt  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  than  any  we 
noio  have :  for  that  his  accoimts  are  more  exact,  consistent,  and  agreeable  with 
Chronology,  tvith  natural  Religion,  and  with  one  another,  ji.  xxxv.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  fatal  omission  of  the  golden  Calf  brings  him  to  confess,  that 
Josephus's  copy  appears  to  want  many  things  which  are  in  ours,  jj.  xlv. 
Thus  sorely  distressed  is  this  good  man  in  the  support  of  a  wild  extravagant 
hypothesis  ;  while  every  one  else  sees  that  all  the  omissions  and  alterations 
(which  sometimes  make  this  copy  good,  sometimes  had)  were  designed  devia- 
tions from  the  sacred  Volumes  to  conciliate  the  good- will  of  his  masters. 

P.  500.  N.  Here  Dr.  Sykes  ajjpears  again  upon  the  stage.  "  The  Scrip- 
ture representation  of  the  Theocracy,  as  Mr.  Warburton"  (says  he)  "  assures 
us,  was,  1.  Over  the  State  in  general :  and  2.  Over  private  Men  in  particular. 
I  have  no  doubts  about  the  former  of  these  cases  :  For  where  a  law  was 
given  by  God,  and  he  condescended  to  become  King  of  a  Nation,  and  a 
solemn  Covenant  was  entered  into  by  the  People  and  by  God,  as  their  King, 
and  where  blessings  were  solemnly  promised  upon  obedience  to  the  Law,  or 
curses  were  denounced  ujion  disobedience  :  and  this  by  one  who  was  able  to 
execute  whatever  he  engaged  ;  no  doubt  can  be  about  the  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions, or  about  God's  performing  his  part  of  the  obligation,  since  it  is  his 
property  not  to  lie  nor  deceive.  Temporal  Rewards  and  Punishments  being 
then  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  Law,  these  must  be  dispensed  by  God  so  as 
to  make  the  State  happy  and  flourishing  if  they  keep  the  Law,  or  else 
jniserable  if  they  disobeyed  it.  The  Blessings  and  Curses  were  general  and 
national,  agreeable  to  the  character  of  a  King,  and  a  legal  Administration  : 
such  as  related  to  them  as  a  People  ;  and  not  to  particular  persons." 
[Exam,  of  Mr.  W.'s  account,  &c.  p.  186,  187.] 

Here,  he  assures  us,  he  has  no  doubts  about  the  extraordinary  Providence 
over  the  State  in  general.  And  he  tells  us  his  reason, — Because  the  Law  was 
given  by  God,  and  he  condescended  to  become  the  King  of  the  Nation,  by  a 
solemn  Covenant  made  with  the  People.  Now  if  this  very  reason  be  found  to 
hold  equally  strong  for  an  extraordinary  Providence  over  particulars,  the 
point  will  be  soon  decided  between  us.  Let  me  ask  him  then,  what  those 
reasons  are  wliereby  lie  infers  that,  from  God's  becoming  King  of  a  Nation, 
he  niust  administer  an  extraordinary  Providence  over  the  State  in  general, 
which  do  not  equally  conclude  for  God's  administering  it  over  PaHiculars  ? 
Is  not  his  inference  founded  upon  this.  That  where  God  condescends  to  assume 
a  civil  character,  lie  condescends  to  administer  it  in  a  civil  manner  ?  which 
is  done  l)y  extending  his  care  over  the  whole.  If  our  Doctor  should  say, 
his  inference  is  not  thus  founded  ;  I  must  then  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  that 
he  has  no  foundation  at  all  to  conclude  from  God's  being  King,  that  there 
was  an  extraordinary  Providence  exerted  over  the  State  "in  general.  If  he 
confesses  that  it  is  tlius  founded  ;  then  I  infer,  upon  the  same  grounds,  an 
extraordinary  Providence  over  Particulars.     For  the  justice  of  the  Regal 
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office  is  equally  pledged  to  extend  its  care  to  Particulars  as  well  as  to  the 
general.  It  may  be  asked  then,  what  hindered  our  Doctor  from  seeing  so 
self-evident  a  truth  ?  I  reply,  the  mistake  with  which  he  first  set  out ;  and 
which  yet  sticks  to  him.  I  have  observed  before,  what  confusion  he  ran 
into  by  not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the  Form  of  Government  and 
the  Administration  of  it.  Here  again  he  makes  the  same  blind  work,  from 
not  seeing  the  difference  between  a  Legislator  and  a  King. — For  where  a 
Law  (says  he)  loas  given  bt/  God,  and  he  condescended  to  become  the  King  of  a 
Nation,  &c.  implying  that  in  his  opinion,  the  giving  a  Laiv,  and  the  becom- 
ing a  King,  was  one  and  the  same  thing.  Hence  it  was,  that  as  the  Legis- 
lative power,  in  the  institution  of  good  Laws,  extends  its  providence  only 
over  the  State  in  general,  he  concluded,  that  the  executive  power,  in  the 
administration  of  those  Laws,  does  no  more.  Which  brings  him  to  a  con- 
clusion altogether  worthy  both  of  himself  and  his  premises.  The  Blessings 
and  Curses  (says  he)  tvet^e  general  and  national,  agreeable  to  the  character  of 
a  King  and  a  legal  Administration. — What !  Is  it  only  agreeable  to  the 
character  of  a  King  and  a  legal  Administration  to  take  care  of  the  State  in 
general,  and  not  of  Particulars  ?  So,  according  to  this  new  system  of 
Policy,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Constitution  of  England  to  fit  out  fleets,  to 
protect  the  public  from  insults,  and  to  enact  Laws  to  encourage  commerce  ; 
but  not  to  erect  Courts  of  Equity,  or  to  send  about  itinerant  Judges.  What 
makes  his  ignorance  in  this  matter  the  more  inexcusable  is,  that  I  had 
pointed  out  to  him  this  distinction,  in  the  following  passage  ;  the  former  part 
of  which  he  has  quoted,  but  dropt  the  latter,  as  if  determined  that  neither 
himself  nor  his  reader  should  be  the  better  for  it.  My  words  are  these  :  It 
[the  extraordinary  Providence]  is  represented  as  administered,  1.  Over  the 
State  in  general.  2.  Over  private  men  in  particular.  And  such  a  representa- 
tion we  should  expect  to  find  from  the  nature  of  the  Republic  ;  because  as  an 

EXTRAORDINARY   PROVIDENCE   OVER   THE    StATE   NECESSARILY    FOLLOWS    God's 

BEING  THEIR  TUTELARY  Deity  [ill  wliicli  capacity  he  gave  them  Laws],  so 
AN  extraordinary  Providence  to  Particulars  follows  as  necessarily 
FROM  HIS  being  THEIR  SUPREME  MAGISTRATE  [ill  wliich  Capacity  he  admi- 
nistered them]. 

P.  500.  O.  To  this  it  has  been  objected,  "  That  Solomon  here  prays 
for  scarce  so  much  in  behalf  of  his  own  People,  as  he  doth,  ver.  32,  for 
every  stranger  that  shall  come  and  worship  in  the  Temple."  But  the  OIj- 
jector  should  have  observed  that  there  is  this  difference, — ^the  prayer  for  the 
Israelites  ^vas  founded  on  a  Covenant ;  the  prayer  for  the  Stranger,  on  no 
Covenant.  That  for  the  Israelites  begins  thus,  O  Lord  God  of  Israel  there 
is  no  God  like  thee,  which  keepeth  Covenant — and  as  he  proceeds,  the  rea- 
son of  his  petition  all  along  goes  upon  their  being  possessors  of  the  promised 
Land,  the  great  object  of  the  Covenant,  ver.  25-27-31.  But  the  prayer  for 
the  Stranger,  ver.  32,  is  founded  altogether  on  another  principle,  namely, 
for  the  sake  of  God's  glory  amongst  the  heathen.  Moreover  concerning  the 
Stranger  [words  implying  a  new  consideration]  if  they  come  and  pray  in  this 
house,  then  hear  from  the  Heavens — that  all   people  of  the  earth  may 

KNOW  THY  name  AND  FEAR  THEE. 

P.  501.  P.  But  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  one  continued  declaration 
of  the  administration  of  an  extraordinary  Providence  to  particulars,  in  the 
exact  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments.  See  the  Argument  of  the 
Divine  Legation  fairly  stated,  p.  57  to  75,  where  the  learned  Writer  has 
evinced  the  truth  in  question  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  reply. 

P.  SOL  Q,.  To  this  testimony  from  Ezekiel,  Dr.  Sykes  objects  that 
"  It  is  but  a  parabolical  command  :  and  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
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j>araT)les  for  an  "equal  Providence  over  particulars,  but  at  most  for  a  particu- 
lar and  peculiar  Dispensation."  Defence,  p.  61.  This  is  the  pleasantest  of 
Answerers. — If  this  parabolical  command  does  not  mean  what  itself  says  it 
does  mean, namely,  "that  virtuous  individuals  should  he  distinguished  from 
the  wicked,  in  a  general  calamity  ;"  what  then  does  it  mean?  Why,  at 
most,  but  a  particular  and  peculiar  Dispensation.  And  in  what,  I  pray  you, 
does  a  particular  and  peculiar  Dispensation  consist,  if  not  in  a  distinction 
between  the  virtuous  and  the  w'icked,  in  a  general  calamity  %  But  he  had 
some  confused  notion  that  there  was  a  difference  between  a  parabolical  and 
a  real  representation  :  and  therefore  he  makes  it  to  consist  in  this,  that 
no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  former. — Now,  if  from  Jesus's  parable 
of  the  rebellious  Husbandmen  (who  wounded  their  Lord's  Servants  and 
killed  the  Heir,  and  for  their  pains  were  ejected  from  their  possessions,  and 
the  vineyard  let  to  other  Husbandmen)  I  should  conclude,  that  he  meant 
the  Jews,  who  had  murdered  the  Prophets  which  were  sent  unto  them,  and 
were  ready  to  murder  the  Messiah  likewise,  and  that  for  this  crime  they 
should  be  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gentiles  received 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  in  their  stead,  I  make  no  doubt  but,  if  it  served 
our  Doctor's  purpose  of  answering,  he  would  reply.  It  is  but  a  parabolic  tale, 
and  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  parables,  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  &;c.  but,  at  most,  that  the  Jews  were  rebels  and  murderers, 
and  would  be  treated  as  such. 

Another  Answerer  is  yet  more  shameless.  "  As  to  the  parabolical  com- 
mand in  Ezekiel"  (says  Dr.  Rutherforth)  "  the  very  same  promises  were 
exactly  fulfilled  to  the  Christians.  Rev.vn.  1,2,3."  If  you  ask  when, 
where,  and  how,  you  would  embarras,  but  not  disconcert  him.  Yet,  as  he 
assures  us,  these  promises  were  exactly  fulfilled  to  Christians,  he  must 
give  us  leave  to  assure  him,  that  it  could  be  only  in  a  spiritual  sense :  for 
St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  Jews  had  the  protnise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
the  Christians  of  that  which  is  to  come.  1  doubt  then  the  learned  Professor 
was  a  little  disoriented  when  he  called  the  promises  in  Ezekiel  and  in  the 
Revelations,  the  same.  There  is  a  strange  perversity  in  these  men.  The  pro- 
mises under  the  Lavj,  they  tell  us,  are  to  be  understood  spiritually,  and 
this,  in  order  that  they  may  bring  Judaism  to  Christianity  :  But  then,  to 
bring  Christianity  back  to  Judaism,  they  tell  us  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
promises  under  the  Gospel  are  to  be  understood  carnally.  But  what  is  to 
be  expected,  or  rather  what  is  not  to  be  expected,  from  a  man  Avho  dares  to 
assert,  that  there  was  no  more  an  extraordinary  Providence  under  the  Jew- 
ish than  under  the  Christian  Dispensation;  in  open  defiance  of  the  Prophets 
and  the  Apostles,  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ. 

P.  502.  R.  Yet  Dr.  Sykes  scruples  not  to  say,  "  The  passage  from 
Amos  does  not  prove  an  equal  or  unequal  Providence,  but  a  peculiar  interpo- 
sition OCCASIONALLY  administered."  Def.  p.  fil .  As  I  would  be  willing  that 
every  thing  of  this  learned  Answerer's  should  be  put  to  use,  I  would  recom- 
mend this  observation  to  the  reader  as  a  paraphrase  on  the  Avords  of  the 
Apostle,  where  he  says  that,  under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  "  the  word 
spoken  by  Angels  was  stedfast,  and  every  transgression  and  disobedience 
received  a  just  recompcnce  of  reward."  Ileb.  ii.  2. 

P.  .';02.  S.  To  this  Dr.  Sykes  replies,  "  The  equal  providence  over  the 
Jews  by  his  own  confession  had  ceased  some  hundred  of  years,  and  therefore 
at  the  writing  of  this  epistle.  Tribulation  was  deemed  by  no  body  more  an 
o])prol>rium  of  the  Jews,  or  a  ])unishment  of  their  crimes,  than  it  was  of 
other  peo])le."  Defence,  p.  02.  This  great  Divine  did  not  i>orceive  that  St. 
I'aul  is  liere  sjvcaking  of  the  different  ^c«zm5  of  the  two  Religious,  Judaism 
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and  Christianity,  not  of  the  condition  of  the  two  People  at  the  tinie  he 
wrote  :  and  conseijuently,  as  what  was  once  true  would  be  always  true,  the 
Apostle  considers  the  nature  of  the  two  Dispensations  as  invariable. 

P.  505.  T.  The  Writer  of  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees  appears  to  have 
lived  in  the  times  he  wrote  of  ;  and  we  find  no  wonders  nor  prodigies  in  his 
History.  But  a  long  time  after  comes  the  Author  of  the  second  Book,  an 
Epitomizer  of  one  Jason  of  Syrene;  and  he  largely  supplies  what  he  thought 
the  other  wanted.  This  Man  is  such  a  lover  of  prodigies,  that,  when  he  has 
made  a  monstrous  lye,  and  so  frightened  himself  at  the  size  of  it  that  he 
dare  not  tell  it  out,  he  insinuates  it  [as  Chap.  xii.  ver.  22. — «  ttjs  tov  vsavra 
e(f)opS}PTos  eTri(f)av(las.  Chap.  XV.  ver.  27.  t^  tov  Qeov  eVt^ai'eia.^  Nay  he 
even  ventures  at  an  apology  for  lyinc/  Wonders,  [Chap.  xv.  ver.  11.]  and 
under  this  encouragement  falls  a  lying  to  some  purpose,  [Chap.  xii.  ver.  IG.J 

P.  507.  U.  I  will  only  observe  at  present,  what  the  least  reflection  on 
this  matter  so  naturally  suggests,  that  this  complaint  of  inequality  never 
could  have  come  from  good  men,  as  it  did  even  from  Jeremiah  himself,  who 
thus  expostulates  with  the  Almighty  :  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,'^hen  I 
plead  loith  thee:  yet  let  me  talk  tvith  thee  of  thy  judgments  :  Wherefore  doth 
the  way  of  the  Wicked  prosper  ?  Wherefore  are  all  they  hafpy  that  deal  very 
treacherously'?  [Chap.  xii.  ver.  1.]  It  never,  I  say,  could  have  come  from 
such  men,  had  they  been  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  or  had  they  not  been  long  accustomed  to 
an  extraordinary  Providence. 

P.  508.  X.  Mr.  Chubb,  in  some  or  other  of  his  Tracts,  has,  as  I 
remember,  made  an  unusual  effort ;  an  effort  to  be  witty.  He  observes, 
that  the  Author  of  the  Diinne  Legation  has  done  the  Unbeliever's  business 
for  him  ;  "  by  proving  that  an  equal  Providence  was  promised  ;  while  the 
Bible  shews  that  it  was  not  performed.^''  But  he  might  have  known,  that  the 
Author  did  not  furnish  Infidelity  with  this  foolisli  oljjection  ;  it  lay  open 
to  them.  And  he  might  have  seen,  that  the  folly  of  it  was  here  effectually 
exposed.  However,  Mr.  Chubb  was  a  very  extraordinary  personage  ;  and 
might  have  said  with  the  reasoning  Rustic  in  Moliere, — "  Oui,  si  j'avois 
etudie  j'aurois  ete'  songer  a  des  choses  oii  1'  on  n'a  jamais  songe."  As  it  was, 
lie  did  wonders.  He  began  with  defending  the  reasonalileness  of  Christianity, 
and  carried  on  his  work  so  successfully,  tliat,  before  he  gave  over,  he  had 
reasoned  himself  out  of  Religion. 

P.  1.  vol.  iii.  Y.  'J'he  Atheist  Vanini,  indeed,  seems  to  rank  Moses  in  the 
number  of  those  Politicians,  who,  he  says,  promised  a //(^Mrc  sto^c  that  the 
cheat  might  never  })e  found  out. — "  In  unica  naturae  lege,  quam  natura, 
quce  Deus  est  (est  enim  principium  motusj  in  omnium  gentium  animis 
inscripsit.  Caeteras  vero  leges  non  nisi  figmenta  et  illusiones  esse  assere- 
)>ant,  non  a  cacodaemone  aliquo  inductas,  fabulosum  namque  illorum  genus 
dicitur  a  philosophis,  sed  &  principihus  ad  subditorum  pcedagogiam  excogitatas, 
et  a  sacriticulis  oh  honoris  et  auri  aucupium  confirmatas,  non  miraculis,  sed 
scriptura,  cujus  nee  originale  ullibi  adinvenitur,  quoe  miracula  facta  recitet, 
et  bonarum  ac  malarum  actionum  repromissiones  polliceatur,  in  futura 
tamen  vita,  ne  fraus  detegi  possit." — De  admirandis  naturce  arcanis. 

P.  3.  Z.  The  miserable  efforts  of  these  men  to  evade  the  force  of  a 
little  plain  sense  is  deplorable.  "Moses"  (says  one  of  them)  "could  not 
omit  the  mention  of  the  Devil  for  the  reason  given  by  the  author  of  the  D. 
L.  because  he  mentions  him  expressly,  and  represents  him  as  the  patron,  if 
not  as  the  author,  of  idolatry."  Deut.  xxxii.  ver.  17.  RutherfortKs  Essays, 
p.  294. — The  words  of  Moses  are  tiiese, — They  sacrificed  to  Devils,  not  to 
God ;  to  Gods  whom  they  knew  not,  to  new  Gods  that  came  newly  up>,  whom 
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your  fathers  feared  not.  The  Hebrew  word  here  translated  Devils,  is  Sche- 
dim,  which,  the  best  interpreters  tell  us,  has  another  signification.  The 
true  God  l)eiug  Schaddei,  the  omnipotent  and  all-sufficient,  the  Gentile  Gods, 
l)y  a  beautiful  opposition,  are  called  Schedim,  counterfeit  Gods.  And  the  con- 
text, where  they  are  called  new  Gods,  shews  this  interpretation  to  be  the  true. 
But  admit  that,  by  Schedim  is  to  be  understood  evil  spirits  :  by  these  spirits 
are  not  meant  fallen  Angels,  but  the  souls  of  wicked  men.  These  were  the 
Demons  of  Paganism  ;  but  the  Devils  discovered  by  Revelation  have  a  dif- 
ferent nature  and  original  :  Accordingly,  the  Septuagint,  which  took  Sche- 
dim in  the  sense  of  the  souls  of  wicked  men,  translates  it  by  Bcufiovia. 

P.  5.  AA.  Dr.  Sykes  in  disputing  with  me,  as  we  have  seen  above,  on 
this  question,  Whether  the  extraordinary  Providence  was  only  over  the  State 
in  general,  or  whether  it  extended  to  Particulars,  having  sufficiently  puzzled 
himself  and  his  reader  ;  To  recover  the  ground  he  had  lost,  on  a  sudden 
changes  the  question,  and  now  tells  us,  that  it  is,  "  Whether  an  extraordi- 
nary Providence  ivas  administered  to  Particulars  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
transgressor  of  the  Law  escaped  punishment,  nor  any  observer  of  the  Law 
missed  his  revmrd;" — "  which  Mr.  Warburton  represents"  (says  he)  "  to  be 
the  state  of  the  Jews  under  an  equal  Providence."  [Exam.  p.  187,  188.] 
Now  what  his  drift  was  in  this  piece  of  management,  is  easily  understood. 
It  was  to  introduce  a  commodious  Fallacy  under  an  ambiguous  expression  ; 
Avhich  would  be  always  at  hand  to  answer  his  occasions.  And  indeed, 
the  cautious  reader  (and  I  would  advise  no  other  to  have  to  do  with  him) 
will  suspect  no  less,  when  he  observes  that  the  words,  \jio  Transgressor 
escaped  punishment,  nor  any  Observer  of  the  Law  missed  his  Reward']  quoted 
from  me,  are  not  to  l)e  found  in  that  place  where  T  state  the  nature  of  the 
extraordinary  Providence  ;  but  here,  where  I  speak  of  the  consequences  of 
it,  in  the  words  above —  We  have  shewn  at  large,  Ike.  What  now  has  this 
ANSWERER  douc  ?  He  has  taken  the  words  \_no  Transgressor  escaping  Punish- 
ment, nor  any  Observer  of  the  Law  missing  his  Reward]  from  their  natural 
place  ;  misrepresented  their  purpose  ;  and  given  them  to  the  reader  as  my 
DEFINITION  of  an  extraordinary  Providence  to  Particulars.  And  not  content 
with  all  this,  he  has  put  a  false  and  sophistical  sense  upon  them,  viz.  that 
NO  ONE  SINGLE  Person,  WITHOUT  EXCEPTION,  cvcT  cscaped  Punishmeiit,  or 
missed  his  Reward.  And  in  this  sense,  by  the  vilest  prevarication,  he 
repeats  and  applies  them,  on  every  following  occasion,  as  the  sole  answer 
to  all  my  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  an  extraordinary  Providence.  It  Avill 
be  proper  then  to  shew,  that  the  words  could  not  mean,  by  any  rules  of  just 
construction,  that  eveiy  single  person,  without  exception,  was  thus  punished 
and  rewarded*^  but  only  that  this  extraordinary  Providence  over  Particulars 
was  so  exactly  administered,  that  no  one  could  hope  to  escape  it,  or  fear  to 
be  forgotten  by  it. 

First  then,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  words  are  no  absolute  assertion  ; 
but  a  consequence  of  something  asserted. — And  then  no  Transgressor  escap- 
ing, etc.  which  illative  words  the  honest  Examiner  omitted. — What  I  had 
asserted  was  simply  this,  that  the  extraordinary  Providence  over  the  Jews 
was  in  Scripture  represented  as  administered  over  Particulars;  but  that  this 
very  administration  would  of  necessity  be  attended  with  some  inequalities. 
Must  not  then  the  consequence  I  draw  from  these  premises  be  as  restrained 
as  the  premises  themselves  ?  Secondly,  I  said,  that  God  had  promised  an 
equal  Providence  to  Particulars,  but  that  he  had  declared,  at  the  same  time, 
how  it  should  be  administered,  mz.  in  such  a  manner  as  would  occasion 
^^ome  few  exceptions.  If  therefore  Dr.  Sykes  would  not  allow  me,  he  ought 
to   have   allov/ed   God  Almighty  at   least,  to  explain  his  own  meaning. 
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Thirdly,  had  the  words  been  absolute,  as  they  then  might  have  admitted  of 
two  senses,  did  not  common  ingenuity  require,  that  I  should  be  understood 
in  that  which  was  the  easiest  to  prove,  \vhen  either  was  alike  to  my  pur- 
pose? But  there  was  still  more  than  this  to  lead  an  ingenuous  man  into  my 
meaning  ;  which  was,  that  he  might  observe,  that  I  used,  throughout  my 
whole  discourse  of  the  Jewish  CEconomy,  the  words  extraordinary  Provi- 
dence and  equal  Providence,  as  equivalent  terms.  By  which  he  might 
understand  that  I  all  along  admitted  of  exceptions.  Fourthly,  If  such  rare 
cases  of  exception  destroyed  an  equal  Providence  to  Particulars,  (which 
Providence  I  hold)  it  would  destroy,  with  it,  the  equal  Providence  to  the 
State,  (which  Dr.  Sykes  pretends  to  hold.)  But  if  not  for  the  sake  of  truth 
in  opinion,  yet  for  fair-dealing  in  practice,  Dr.  Sykes  should  have  inter- 
preted my  words  not  absolutely,  but  with  exceptions.  For  thus  stood  the 
case.  He  quoted  two  positions  from  the  Divine  Legation.  1.  That  there  was 
an  extraordinary  Providence  over  the  State  in  general.  2.  Over  private  men 
in  particular.  He  grants  the  first ;  and  denies  the  second.  But  is  not  the 
extent  of  that  providence  understood  to  be  in  ])oth  cases  the  same  ?  Now 
in  that  over  the  State,  he  understands  it  to  have  been  with  excejitions,  as 
appears  from  his  own  mention  of  the  case  of  Achan,  p.  190  ;  and  of  David, 
p.  197.  Ought  he  not  then,  by  all  the  rules  of  honest  reasoning,  to  have 
understood  the  Projjosition  denied,  in  the  same  sense  he  understands  the 
Proposition  granted  1  If  in  the  administration  over  the  State  in  general, 
there  were  some  few  excej)tions,  why  not  in  That  over  jjrivate  men  in  par- 
ticiilar  ? 

But  if  now  the  candid  reader  shall  ask  me,  "Why  I  employed  expres- 
sions, which,  when  divorced  from  the  context,  might  be  abused  by  a 
Caviller  to  a  perverse  meaning,  I  wiH  tell  him.  I  used  them  in  imitation 
of  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  who  says  that,  under  the  Jewish  Eco- 
nomy, EVERY  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  recompence 
of  reward*  And  if  He  be  to  be  understood  with  latitude,  why  may 
not  I  ? 

P.  5.  BB.  But  as  God  acted  with  them  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Creator  and  Father  of  all  Men,  as  well  as  of  tutelary  God  and  King,  he 
was  pleased,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  that  they  should  never  lose  the 
memory  of  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty  :  and  therefore  adds, — And 
shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  in  them  that  love  me  and  heep  my  comraand- 
ments.     Numb.  xiv.  18.     Deut.  v.  9. 

P.  .5.  CC.  "The  Author  of  the  D.  L."  (says  Dr.  Sykes)  "goes  on, 
and  observes  that  this  punishment  [of  visiting  the  iniquities  of  Fathers 
upon  their  Children]  was  ^nly  to  supply  the  want  of  a  future  state.  But 
how  will  this  extraordinary  oeconoiny  supply  this  want  ?  The  Children  at 
present  suffer  for  their  Parents'  crimes  ;  and  are  supposed  to  be  punished 
when  they  have  no  guilt.  Is  not  this  a  plain  act  of  hardship?  And  if 
there  be  no  future  state  or  compensation  made,  the  hardship  done  must 
continue  for  ever  a  hardship  on  the  unhappy  sufferer."  [Exam,  of  Mr.  W's 
account,  p.  202,  203.]  For  a  Reasoner,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  his  fellow. 
1.  The  question  is,  whether  this  Law  of  punishing,  was  a  supply  to  the 
want  of  a  future  state  ?  If  it  laid  hold  of  the  passions,  as  he  owns  it  did, 
it  certainly  was  a  supply.  However,  he  will  prove  it  was  none.  And 
how  ?  Because  it  was  a  hardship.  2.  He  supposes,  I  hold,  that  when 
Children  were  punished,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  they  were  inno- 
cent, whereas  I  hold,  that  then  they  were  always  guilty.  When  the 
innocent  were  affected  by  their  Parents'  crimes,  it  was  by  the  deprivation 

•  Hc-b.  ii.  2. 
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of  benefits,  in  their  nature  forfeitable.  3.  He  supposes,  that  if  Moses 
taught  no  future  state,  it  would  follow,  that  there  was  none. 

P.  5.  DD.  To  this  it  hath  been  objected — "  As  to  the  proof,  that  visit- 
ing the  iniquities  of  Parents  on  their  Children  was  designed  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  future  state,  because  in  a  neio  Dispensation,  it  is  foretold,  that 
this  mode  of  punishing  will  be  changed  ;  this  argiiment  will  not  be 
admitted  by  the  Deists,  who  do  not  allow  that  a  new  Dispensation  is 
revealed  under  the  phrase  of  a  new  Covenant.''''  Here  the  Objector  should 
have  distinguished. — The  Deists  make  two  different  attacks  on  Revelation. 
In  the  one,  They  dispute  that  order,  connexion,  and  dependency  between 
the  two  Dispensations,  as  they  are  delivered  in  Scripture,  and  maintained 
by  Believers  :  In  the  other,  they  admit  (for  argument's  sake)  this  repre- 
sentation of  revealed  Religion  ;  and  pretend  to  shew  its  falshood,  even  upon 
that  footing.  Amongst  their  various  arguments  in  this  last  method  of 
attack,  one  is,  that  the  Jewish  Religion  had  no  sanction  of  a  future  state, 
and  so  could  not  come  from  God.  ||See  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Posthumous 
Writings.]  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  turn  that  circumstance  against 
them  :  and  from  the  omission  of  the  Doctrine,  demonstrate  the  Divine 
original  of  the  Law.  So  that  the  Reader  sees,  I  am  in  order,  when, 
to  evince  a  designed  omission,  I  explain  the  Law  of  punishing  the  crimes 
of  Fathers  on  the  Children,  from  the  different  natures  of  the  two  Dispensa- 
tions ;  as  going  upon  principles  acceded  to,  though  it  be  only  disputandi 
gratia,  by  the  Deists  themselves. 

P.  6.  EE.  It  hath  been  objected,  "  That  the  Prophet  here  upbraids 
the  Jews  as  blameable  in  the  use  of  this  proverb."  Without  doubt. 
And  their  fault  evidently  consisted  in  this.  That  they  would  insinuate  that 
an  innocent  posterity  were  punished  for  the  crimes  of  their  forefathers ; 
whereas  we  have  she'wn,  that  when  the  children's  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  they 
likewise  had  been  tasting. 

P.  7.  FF.  Dr.  Stebbing  has  thought  fit  to  support  this  charge  of  con- 
tradiction urged  by  Spinoza  and  Tyndal,  very  effectually.  He  insults  the 
author  of  the  D.  L.  for  pretending  to  clear  up  a  difficulty,  where  there  was 
none.  "  He  [the  author  of  the  D.  L.]  has  also  justified  the  equity  of 
another  Law,  that  of  punishing  posterity  for  the  crimes  of  their  forefathers. 
— Though  it  is  one  of  the  plainest  cases  in  the  world,  that  God  doth  this 
EVERY  DAY  iu  the  Ordinary  exercise  of  his  Providence."  Hist,  of  Ahr.  p. 
80. — Moses  says,  God  will  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  Fathers  upon  the  Chil- 
dren. Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  say  as  expressly,  that  God  will  not  do  so. 
See,  exclaim  Spinoza  and  Tyndal,  the  discordancies  and  contradictions 
amongst  these  Prophets.  Softly,  replies  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion. You  mistake  the  matter ;  the  contradiction  is  all  a  fiction  of  your 
own  brains  :  Moses  speaks  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation  ;  and  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  of  the  Christian.  I  deny  that,  cries  Dr.  Stebbing  ;  pmTishing 
posterity  for  the  crimes  of  their  Fathers  is  done  every  day  under  the  Christian 
Dispensation.  And  thus  the  objection  of  Spinoza  and  Tjmdal,  by  the  kind 
pains  of  Dr.  Stebbing,  remains  not  only  unanswered,  but  unanswerable. 
And  yet  this  is  the  man,  whose  zeal  would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  had 
rescued  Revelation  from  the  dishonours  brought  upon  it  by  the  Author 
of  the  Divine  Legation. 

P.  8.  GG.  Yet  Doctor  Sykcs  modestly  tells  his  reader,  that  "  there 
is  not  any  ground  or  foundation  for  this  distinction  ;  for  that  the  innocent 
posterity  were  sometimes  deprived  of  life  for  the  crimes  of  their  l^arents  in 
virtue  of  this  Law." — But  here,  as  the  Doctor  has  not  to  do  with  me,  but 
with  tlie  Prophet,  I  leave  it  to  be  adjusted  between  them,  as  the  Public 
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shall  think  fit  to  arbitrate. — Another  lias  even  ventured  to  ask,  "  How 
the  Posterity,  if  it  suffer  for  its  own  guilt,  can  be  said  to  suffer  for 
tlie  transgressions  of  its  Parents  1 "  As  this  doubt  arises  from  the 
Prophet's  words,  Your  iniquity  and  the  iniquities  of  your  fathers  together, 
&c.  I  think  myself  not  concerned  to  satisfy  it,  tiy.  these  Writers  have 
more  openly  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Prophets. 

P.  8.  HH.  It  is  observable  that  by  our  own  Constitution,  no  forfeitures 
attend  capital  condemnations  in  the  Lord  High  Admiral's  and  Constable's 
Courts.  And  why  ?  the  reason  is  plain  ;  those  Judicatures  proceed  on 
the  Roman,  and  not  on  the  municipal  laws  of  a  feudal  Government.  Not 
but  that  the  necessities  of  state  frequently  obliged  other  Governments 
which  never  had  been  feudal,  to  have  recourse  to  an  extemporaneous  con- 
fiscation. Even  Rome  itself  sometimes  exercised  the  severity  of  this 
punishment,  even  before  it  fell  under  the  feet  of  its  Tyrants.  Cicero,  to 
excuse  the  confiscations  decreed  against  Lepidus,  which  affected  his  chil- 
dren, the  nephews  of  Brutus,  says  to  this  latter  :  "  Nee  vero  me  fugit  quam 
sit  acerbum,  parentium  scelera  filiorum  poenis  lui.  Sed  hoc  pr^clare 
LEGiBUS  coMPARATUM  cst,  ut  caritas  liberorum  amiciores  parentes  reipublicse 
redderet."  Ep.  ad  Brutum  liber,  Ep.  12.  And  again:  "In  qua  videtur 
illud  esse  crudele,  quod  ad  liberos,  qui  nihil  meruerunt,  poena  pervenit. 
Sed  id  et  antiquum  est,  et  omnium  civitatum."  Ep.  15.  Again,  the 
same  necessities  of  State  have  obliged  Governments  which  had  been 
originally  feudal,  but  were  so  no  longer,  to  retain  this  Law  of  forfeiture, 
essential  to  feudal  Government  even  after  all  the  feudal  tenures  had  been 
abolished.  But  he,  who  would  see  the  Law  of  Forfeitures  defended  on 
tlie  more  general  principles  of  natural  justice  and  civil  policy,  may  have 
full  satisfaction,  in  the  very  elegant  and  masterly  Discourse  so  intitled. 

P.  9.  II.  Here  Dr.  Sykes,  who  so  charitably  takes  the  Deists'  part, 
all  the  way,  against  the  Author  of  the  D.  L.  says,  "It  would  have  been 
well  TO  have  told  us  what  this  doctrine  was  which  was  brought  to  light, 
and  which  lield  up  these  daring  transgressors,  and  which  continued  them 
after  death  the  objects  of  divine  justice."  Defence,  p.  83.  Can  the 
Reader,  when  he  casts  his  eye  upon  the  text,  and  sees  that  I  had  told  him, 
in  so  many  words  and  letters,  that  it  was  a  future  State,  think  the  grave 
Doctor  in  his  senses  ?  But  this  quotation  from  him  will  have  its  use.  It 
will  serve  for  a  specimen  and  example  of  the  miserable  dispositions  with 
which  an  Ansiverer  by  profession  addresses  himself  to  confute  Writers  who 
have  taken  some  pains  to  consider  their  suliject,  and  to  express  their  meaning. 

He  goes  on  objecting  to  this  unknown  doctrine.  He  asks  "  how  this 
doctrine  did  these  things  ?  "  That  is,  how  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
could  extend  beyond  the  present  life?  This  shews  at  least,  he  was  in 
earnest  in  his  ignorance,  and  perfe(!tly  well  assured  that  I  had  not  told  him 
what  the  doctrine  was. 

He  proceeds  with  his  interrogations,  and  asks.  Why  the  punishing  Chil- 
dren for  their  Fathers'  faults  had  no  further  use  after  the  bringing  in  a 
future  state  ?  I  had  told  him  long  ago,  it  was  because  tlie  punishment 
was  employed  only  to  supply  the  want  of  a  future  state.  But  to  this,  he 
replies, —  nothing  hindered  its  being  added  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state. 
It  is  very  true  :  nor  did  any  thing  hinder  temporal  rewards  from  being  added 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  under  the  Gospel  ;  yet  when  a  future  state 
was  brought  to  light,  by  that  Dispensation,  both  one  and  the  other  were 
abolished.  But  is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Doctor,  in  thus  insisting 
on  its  further  itse,  on  account  of  its  being  able  to  resti*ain  more  daring 
Spirits,  by  laying  hold  of  their  instincts,  at  all  times,  as  well  under  an 
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unequal  as  under  an  equal  providence,  should  not  see  he  was  arguing  against 
the  DIVINE  Wisdom,  who  by  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet  declared  it  of  no 
further  use  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  ? 

P.  10.  KK.  "  Ezechielis  sententias  adeo  sententiis  Mosis  repugnantes 
invenerunt  Rabini,  qiii  nobis  illos  (qui  jam  tantum  extant)  libros  Prophe- 
tarum  reliquerunt,  ut  fere  deliberaverint,  ejus  librum  inter  canonicos  non 
admittere,  atque  eundem  plane  abscondidissent,  nisi  quidam  Chananias  in  se 
suscepisset  ipsum  explicare,  quod  tandem  magno  cum  labore  et  studio  (ut 
ibi  narratur)  aiunt  ipsum  fecisse,  qua  ratione  autem  non  satis  constat." — 
Spmozce  Tract.  Theologico-Pol.  p.  27,  28.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be 
worth  observing,  that  the  explanation  which  I  have  here  offered,  cuts  off 
the  only  means  the  modern  Jews  have  of  accounting  for  their  long 
Captivity  upon  the  Principle  of  the  Law's  being  still  in  force.  Limborch 
urges  Orobio  with  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  present  dispersion 
any  other  way  than  for  the  national  crime  of  rejecting  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah ;  seeing  they  are  so  far  from  falling  into  Pagan  idolatries,  the 
crime  which  brougbt  on  their  other  Captivities,  that  they  are  remarkably 
tenacious  of  the  Mosaic  Rites.  To  which  Orobio  replies,  "  that  they  are 
not  their  own  sins  for  which  they  now  suffer,  but  the  sins  of  their  fore- 
fathers." Now  Ezekiel  has  declared  (and  I  have  reconciled  that  declara- 
tion to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets)  that  this  mode  of  punishment  hath  been 
long  abolished. 

P.  10.  LL.  Having  thus  reconciled  the  two  Prophets,  Moses  and 
Ezekiel,  on  this  point,  one  may  be  allowed  to  wonder  a  little  at  the  want  of 
good  faith  even  in  M.  Voltaire,  when  it  comes  to  a  certa,in  extreme. 

This  celebrated  Poet  has,  like  an  honest  man,  written  in  defence  of 
RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION  :  and  to  inforce  his  argument  has  endeavoured  (not 
indeed  like  a  wise  one,  who  should  weigh  his  subject  before  he  undertakes 
it),  to  prove,  that  all  Religions  in  the  world,  but  the  Christian,  have  tole- 
rated diversities  of  opinion.  This  common  weakness  of  rounding  one's 
System,  for  the  support  of  a  plain  Right  which  requires  no  such  fmishing, 
hath  led  him  into  two  of  the  strangest  paradoxes  that  ever  disgraced 
common  sense. 

The  one,  that  the  Pagan  Em2)erors  did  not  persecute  the  Christian  Faith  : 
TJie  other,  that  the  Jewish  Magistrate  did  not  punish  for  Idolatry. 

In  support  of  the  first,  his  bad  faith  is  most  conspicuous  ;  in  support  of 
the  latter,  his  had  logic. 

If  there  be  one  truth  in  Antiquity  better  established  than  another,  it  is 
this,  That  the  Pagan  Emperors  did  persecute  the  Christians  for  their  faith 
only  ;  established,  I  say,  both  by  tlie  complaints  of  the  Persecuted,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  Persecutors.  But  this  being  proved  at  large  in 
the  preface  to  this  very  Volume,  it  is  enough  to  refer  the  Reader  thither. 

The  other  Paradox  is  much  more  pleasantly  supported.  He  proves  that 
the  Mosaic  Law  did  not  denounce  punishment  on  religious  errors  (though 
in  direct  words,  it  does  so),  nor  did  the  Jewish  Magistrate  execute  it 
(though  Ave  have  several  instances  of  the  infliction  recorded  in  their 
history). — And  what  is  the  convincing  argument  he  employs?  It  is  this. 
The  frequent  defections  of  the  Jewish  People  into  Idolatry,  in  the  early  times 
of  their  apostasies.  An  argument  hardly  so  good  as  this, — The  Church  of 
Rome  did  not  persecute,  as  appears  from  that  general  defection  from  it,  in  the 
sixteenth  Century.  I  say,  Mr.  Voltaire's  argument  is  hardly  so  good  as  my 
illustration  of  it,  since  the  defection  from  the  Church  of  Rome  still  con- 
tinues, and  the  Jewish  defections  into  Idolatries  v/ere  soon  at  an  end. 

But  we  are  not  to  think,  this  Paradox  was  a<!vanced  for  nothing,  that  is, 
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for  the  sake  of  its  own  singular  boldness  (a  motive  generally  sufficient  to  set 
reason  at  defiance),  nor  even  for  the  support  of  his  general  question.  It 
was  apparently  advanced  to  get  the  easier  at  his  darling  subject,  the  abuse 
OF  THE  Mosaic  Religion,  that  Marotte  of  our  pai-ty-coloured  Philosopher. 

Take  this  instance,  which  is  all  that  a  cursory  note  will  be  able  to 
afford. 

Mr.  Voltaire,  speaking  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Jewish 
Dispensation,  expresses  himself  in  this  manner,  "  Tout  etait  temporel ;  et 
c'est  la  preuve  que  le  savant  Eveque  Warburton  apporte  pour  demontrer 
que  la  Loi  des  Juifs  etait  divine  ;  parce  que  Dieu  meme  etant  leur  Roi, 
rendant  justice  immediatement  apres  la  transgression  ou  I'obeissance, 
n'avoit  pas  besoin  de  leur  re'veler  une  Doctrine  qu'il  reservait  au  tems, 
ou'il  ne  gouvernerait  plus  son  peuple.  Ceux  qui  par  ignorance  pretendent 
que  Moyse  enseignait  I'immortalite  de  I'ame,  otent  au  Nouveau  Testament 
un  de  ses  plus  grands  avantages  sur  I'ancien  :"  ^  Would  not  any  one  now 
believe  (who  did  not  know  Mr.  Voltaire)  that  he  quoted  this  argument  as 
what  he  thought  a  good  one,  for  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  Religion? 
Nothing  like  it.  It  was  only  to  find  occasion  to  accuse  the  Old  Testament 
of  contradiction.  For  thus  he  goes  on, — "  Cependant  malgrc  I'enonce 
precis  de  cette  Loi,  malgre  cette  declaration  expresse  de  Dieu,  qu'il  punirait 
jusqu'a  la  quatrieme  generation  ;  EzecJiiel  annonce  tout  le  contraire  aux 
Juifs,  et  leur  dit,  que  le  Fils  ne  portera  point  I'iniquite  de  son  pere  :  il  va 
meme  jusqu'a  faire  dire  a  Dieu,  qu'il  leur  avait  donne  des  preceptes  qui 
rC etaient  pas  bons."f 

As  for  the  precepts  which  were  not  good,  the  Reader  will  see  that  matter 
explained  at  large,  as  we  go  along.  What  I  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Voltaire 
at  present,  is  to  expostulate  with  him  for  his  ill  faith  ;  that  when  he  had 
borrowed  my  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  Mission  from  that 
mode  of  punishment,  he  would  venture  to  invalidate  it  from  an  apparent 
contradiction  between  Moses  and  Ezekiel  ;  when,  in  that  very  place  of 
the  Divine  Legation  which  he  refers  to,  he  saw  the  two  Prophets  reconciled 
by  an  argument  drawn  from  the  true  natures  of  two  approximating  Dispen- 
sations ;  an  argument  which  not  only  removes  the  pretended  contradiction 
(first  insisted  on  by  Spinosa,  and,  through  many  a  dirty  channel,  derived,  at 
length,  to  Mr.  Voltaire),  but  likewise  supports  that  very  mark  of  divinity 
which  I  contend  for. 

But  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  call  in  question  the  Religion  or  the  good 
faith  of  this  truly  ingenious  man.  What  I  want,  in  this  Discourse  sur  la 
Tolerance,  is  his  civil  prudence.  As  an  Annalist,  he  might,  in  his 
General  History/,  calumniate  the  Jewish  People  just  as  his  passions  or  his 
caprice  inclined  him  :  But  when  he  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  Divine, 
to  recommend  Toleration  to  a  Christian  State,  could  he  think  to  succeed  by 
abusing  Revelation  ?  He  seems  indeed,  to  have  set  out  under  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  a  different  conduct :  But  coming  to  his  darling  subject  an 
abuse  of  the  Jews,  he  could  not,  for  his  life,  sustain  the  personage  he 
had  assumed,  but  breaks  out  again  into  all  the  virulence  and  injustice  with 
which  he  persecuted  this  unhappy  People  in  his  General  History ;  and  of 
which  the  Reader  will  see  a  fair  account,  in  the  second  volume,  b.  v.  sect.  1. 

P.  11.  MM.  This  is  the  precise  character  of  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament.  And  this  state  of  them  (to  observe  it  only  by  the  way)  is 
more  than  a  thousand  answers  to  the  wild  suspicions  of  those  writers,  who 
fancy  that  the  Jews,  since  Christ,  have  corrupted  their  sacred  Scriptures,  to 
support  their  superstitions  against  the  Gospel ;  and  amongst  other  erase- 
•  Page  132.  t  Page  133, 
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ments  have  sti'uck  out  the  Doctrine  of  life  and  immortality  ;  which,  say 
these  Visionarios,  was,  till  then,  as  plainly  taught  in  the  Old  as  in  the  New 
Testament :  For  had  these  supposed  Impostors  ever  ventured  on  so  bold  a 
fraud  as  the  adulterating  their  sacred  Writings,  we  may  he  well  assured 
their  first  attemj)t  would  have  been  to  add  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  had 
they  not  found  it  tliere,  rather  tiian  to  take  it  away  if  they  had  :  since  the 
omission  of  the  doctrine  is  the  strongest  and  most  glaring  evidence  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  Law  ;  and  the  insertion  of  it  would  have  best  supported 
what  they  now  hold  to  he  one  of  the  most  fundamental  points  of  their 
Religion. — But  this  is  not  a  folly  of  yesterday.  Irenseus  tells  us  that  cer- 
tain ancient  Heretics  supported  their  wild  fancies  against  Scripture,  which 
was  against  them,  by  the  same  extravagant  suspicion,  that  it  had  been 
interpolated  and  corrupted.  Notwithstanding,  I  am  far  from  thinking  these 
Moderns  borrowed  it  from  them.  They  found  it  in  our  common  Nature, 
which  always  goes  the  nearest  way  to  work,  to  relieve  itself. 

P.  12.  NN,  We  shall  now  understand  the  importance  of  a  remark, 
which  the  late  Translator  of  Josephus  employs  to  prove  the  genuineness  of 
a  fragment  or  homily,  given  by  him  to  that  Historian  :  "  There  is  one  par- 
ticular observation  "  (says  he)  "  belonging  to  the  contents  of  this  fragment 
or  homily,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  decretory,  and  to  determine  the  question 
that  some  of  this  Jewish  church,  that  used  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Old 
Testament,  nay  rather,  that  Josephus  himself  in  particular  was  the  author 
of  it.  The  observation  is  this,  that  in  the  present  address  to  the  Greeks  or 
Gentiles  there  are  near  forty  references  or  allusions  to  texts  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  not  one,  to  any  of  the  Old  Testament  cither  in 
Hebrew  or  Greek  ;  and  this  in  a  discourse  concerning  Hades  ;  which  yet 
is  almost  five  times  as  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the 
NeM\  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  ?  But  that  the  Jewish  Church  at 
Jerusalem  used  the  Hebrew  Bible  alone,  which  those  Greeks  or  Gentiles, 
to  whom  the  address  is  here  made,  could  not  understand  ;  and  that  our 
Josephus  always  and  only  used  the  same  Hebrew  Bible  ?  "  Mr.  Winston^ s 
Dissert,  prefixed  to  his  Transl.  of  Josephus,  p.  105. —  What  can  be  the  reason 
(says  he)  of  this  mystery?  He  unfolds  it  thus:  The  Jewish  Church  of 
Jerusalem  used  the  Hebrew  Bible  alone,  which  those  Greeks  or  Gentiles,  to 
whom  the  address  is  here  made,  could  not  understand.  So  that  because  the 
Audience  did  not  understand  Hebrew,  the  Preacher  could  not  quote  the 
texts,  he  had  occasion  for,  in  Greek.  But  he  supposes  the  Author  could 
not  quote  the  Greek,  because  it  must  needs  have  been  that  of  the  Septua- 
gint ;  which  the  Jewish  Church  at  Jerusalem  would  not  use.  Now  admit 
there  were  no  other  Greek  to  be  had,  or  allowed  of.  Can  any  m.an  believe 
that  if  this  Jewish  Preacher  would  turn  himself  to  the  Gentiles,  he  could 
be  such  a  bigot  as  to  be  afraid  of  quoting  the  Old  Testament  in  a  language 
they  understood,  because  his  Church  used  only  the  Original,  which  they 
understood  net?  Or  if  he  had  been  such  a  bigot.  Would  he  have  dared  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles  at  all?  What  then  but  the  fondness  for  an  hypo- 
thesis could  make  men  ramble  after  such  reasons,  when  so  obvious  an  one 
lies  just  before  tlicm  ?  Why  did  he  this,  do  you  ask  ?  For  this  plain 
reason  :  His  subject  was  ?i  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  and  he 
had  more  sense  than  to  seek  for  it  where  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Oh  but 
Hades  is  almost  five  times  as  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the 
New.  Indeed  !  But  the  fragment  is  not  about  the  word,  but  the  thing.  In 
the  Old  Testament  it  signified  the  receptacle  of  dead  bodies;  in  the  New, 
the  receptacle  of  limng  souls.  But  though  tliis  learned  writer  can,  without 
doubt,  laugh  at  those  who  seek  the  Trinity  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  he 
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can  in  good  earnest  go  thither  in  search  of  a  Future  state.  Yet  this  latter 
is  not  in  any  comparison  so  clearly  hinted  at  as  the  other  :  and  no  wonder  ; 
a  Future  state  is  circumscribed  to  the  New  Testament,  as  brought  to  light 
by  the  Gospel  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  no  where  said  to  be  so 
circumscribed. 

P.  13.  00.  To  all  this  Dr.  Stebbing  has  an  Answer  ready.  "The 
History  of  the  pei'secution  under  Antiochus"  (says  he)  "  is  written  by  two 
Historians,  namely,  the  Author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  and  the 
Author  of  the  second.  This  last  writer  has  recorded  the  profession  of  the 
Martyrs  concerning  their  belief  of  the  docti'ine  of  the  Resuri'ection ;  but 
the  first  has  entirely  omitted  it :  nor  is  there  one  word  about  a  resurrection 
or  future  state  to  be  found  throughout  his  whole  History,  though  it  is  cer- 
tain it  was  now  the  national  belief.  So  unsafe  a  thing  is  it  to  rely  upon  the 
MERE  silence  of  historians,  when  they  undertake  to  write  a  history  not  of 
doctrines  but  of  the  transactions  of  men."     Exam.  p.  116. 

I  will  tell  him  of  an  unsafer  thing  :  which  is,  venturing  to  dvnw  parallel 
cases  ;  as  he  has  done  here  ;  for  they  may  happen  (as  hath  happened  here) 
to  be  cases  most  unlike. 

In  a  large  and  miscellaneous  Volume,  composed  by  various  Writers  of 
different  times  and  states,  and  containing  the  Law,  the  Religion,  and  the 
History  of  the  Jews,  from  Moses  to  the  Captivity,  neither  the  Doctrines  of 
the  resurrection  nor  a  future  state  are  ever  once  mentioned. 

This  is  the  Fact.  And  to  obviate  my  inference  from  it, — "  That  the 
Jews,  during  that  period,  were  unacquainted  with  the  Doctrines,"  this 
able  Divine  opposes  the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  containing  the  story  of  one 
short  period,  when,  it  is  confessed,  these  Doctrines  were  of  national  belief ; 
in  the  first  of  which  Books,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Doctrine,  and  in  tlie 
second,  a  great  deal :  the  reason  both  of  the  mention  and  of  the  silence 
being  self-evident.  It  is  recorded  in  the  second  book,  where  there  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Martyrs  for  the  Jewish  Faith  :  it  is  omitted  in  the 
first,  where  there  is  no  account  of  any  such  thing. 

Yet  these  are  brought  as  parallel  cases :  Let  us  therefore  do  them  all 
honour. 

1.  Several  volumes  of  the  sacred  Canon  contain  a  history  of  doctrines. 
The  two  books  of  Maccabees  contain  only  a  history  of  civil  transactions. 

2.  None  of  the  inspired  Writers  of  the  Canon  before  the  Captivity  ever 
once  mentioned  the  Doctrines  of  a  resun-ection  or  a  future  state. 

Of  the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  one  of  them  mentions  the  Doctrines  fully 
and  at  large. 

C.  The  sacred  Canon  comprises  a  vast  period  of  time,  and  treats  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  matters. 

The  two  books  of  JMaccabees  are  small  tracts  of  an  uniform  subject,  and 
contain  only  the  story  of  one  revolution  in  the  Jewish  State. 

Unconscious,  as  should  seem,  of  all  this  difference,  the  learned  T)octor 
concludes — So  unsafe  a  thing  it  is  to  rely  mi  the  meue  silence  of  Historians, 
when  they  undertake  to  write  a  history  not  of  doctrines,  but  of  the  trans- 
actions of  Men.  In  which,  these  three  falsehoods  are  very  gravely  and 
magisterially  insinuated  :  That  the  Writers  of  the  two  books  of  Maccabees 
are  equally  silent  with  the  Writers  of  the  Canon  :  2.  That  all  the  Writers 
of  the  Canon  are  writers  of  a  History,  not  of  the  Doctrines,  but  merely 
of  the  civil  transactions  of  men,  equally  with  the  writers  of  the  two  Books 
of  Maccabees  :  And  3.  That  tlie  thing  relied  on  by  me,  is  the  mere 
silence  of  Historians.  Which  falsehood  if  the  Header  does  not  see  fi-om 
what  has  been  said  above,  he  may  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  mere  silence  is 
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when  a  Writer  omits  to  say  a  thing  which  it  was  indifferent  to  his  purpose 
whether  he  said  or  not.  But  when  he  omits  to  say  a  tiling,  which  it  was 
much  to  liis  purpose  to  say,  this  is  not  a  mere  silence.  It  is  a  silence 
attended  with  a  circumstance^  which  makes  the  evidence  drawn  from  that 
silence  something  more  than  negative,  and,  consequently,  something  more 
than  mere  silence.     So  much  for  Dr.  Stebbing. 

A  Cornish  Writer*  pursues  the  same  argument  against  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion ;  but  takes  his  parallel  much  higher.  "  There  is  no  one  "  (says  he) 
"  who  reads  Homer  that  can  doubt  whether  a  Future  state  were  the  popu- 
lar belief  amongst  the  Greeks  in  the  times  he  writes  of.  And  yet,  by 
what  I  remember  of  him,  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  Six 
instances  in  all  his  poems  of  any  actions  either  entered  upon  or  avoided 
from  the  express  motive  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  to  be  expected  in 
the  other  world." 

I  inferred  from  a  Future  state's  never  being  mentioned  in  the  Jewish 
History,  amongst  the  motives  of  men's  actions  (after  it  had  been  omitted  in 
the  Jewish  Law  and  Religion),  that  it  was  not  of  popular  belief  amongst 
that  people.  Now  here  comes  an  Answerer,  and  says,  that  it  is  not  men- 
tioned above  six  times  expressly  in  Homer,  and  yet  that  nobody  can  doubt 
whether  it  were  not  the  popular  belief  amongst  the  Greeks.  The  good  cautious 
man  !  Had  it  been  but  once  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  I 
should  no  more  have  doubted  of  its  being  of  popular  belief  amongst  the 
Jews,  than  he  does.  Why  then  do  we  doubt  so  little,  in  the  case  of  the 
Greeks,  but  for  the  same  reason  why  we  ought  to  doubt  so  much  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews  !  Homer  ( who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  future  state), 
this  writer  allows,  has  mentioned  it  about  six  times  as  a  motive.  The  Scrip- 
tures (which,  together  with  the  history,  deliver  the  Law  and  Religion  of 
the  Jews,  in  which  a  future  state  is  omitted)  mention  it  not  once^  as  a  motive. 
But  this  Answerer  would  make  the  reader  believe,  I  made  my  inference  from 
tlie  paucity,  and  not  from  the  want,  of  the  mention.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  another  expression  of  this  candid  Gentleman's — express  motive. 
Now  much  less  would  have  satisfied  me  ;  and  I  should  readily  have  allowed 
that  the  Jews  had  the  popular  belief  amongst  them,  had  the  motive  been  but 
once  fairly  implied. 

But  let  us  take  him  at  the  best,  and  suppose  Homer  did  not  afford  one 
single  instance.  What,  I  pray  you,  has  Homer  in  common  with  Moses  ? 
Suppose,  I  should  affirm  from  the  Greek  History,  That  the  ancient  Wor- 
thies always  proportioned  their  work  to  their  strength  and  bulk  ;  and  that 
my  Answerer  was  not  in  an  humour  to  let  this  pass  ;  but,  to  confute  me, 
would  press  me  with  the  high  atchievements  of  Tom  Thumb,  as  they  are 
recorded  in  his  authentic  story  ;  who  was  as  famed  for  his  turbulence  in 
king  Arthur's  Court,  as  Achilles  was  in  Agamemnon's  :  Would  not  this  be 
just  as  much  to  the  purpose,  as  to  put  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  parallel 
with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ? 

But  Homer's  poems  have  been  so  long  called  the  Bible  of  the  Pagans, 
that  this  Answerer  appears,  in  good  earnest,  to  have  taken  them  for  reli- 
gious History ;  otherwise  how  could  it  have  ever  entered  into  his  head  to 
make  so  ridiculous  a  comparison?  My  reasoning  with  regard  to  Scripture 
stood  thus. — As  all  good  History  deals  with  the  motives  of  men's  actions, 
so  the  peculiar  business  (as  it  seems  to  me)  of  religious  History  is  to  scruti- 
nize their  religious  Motives :  Of  these,  the  principal  is  the  consideration  of 
a  Future  state.  And  this  not  being  so  much  as  once  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  Jewish  History,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  Jews  of  those 
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times  had  it  not.  But  now,  what  has  Homer's  poems  to  do  in  this  matter? 
I  apprehend  they  are  no  religious  History  ;  but  compositions  as  far  removed 
from  it  as  possible,  namely  a  military  and  civil  Romance,  brimfull  of 
fabulous  trumpery.  Now  in  such  a  work,  the  writer  surely  would  be 
principally  solicitous  about  the  civil  motives  of  his  Actors.  And  Homer, 
who  is  confessed  to  understand  what  belonged  to  every  kind  of  Composi- 
tion, would  take  care  to  keep  within  his  subject  ;  and,  to  preserve  deco- 
rum, would  content  himself  with  supplying  his  Warriors  and  Politicians 
with  such  motives  as  might  best  set  off  their  Wisdom  and  their  Heroism  : 
such  as  the  love  of  power,  in  which  I  comprise,  revenge  on  their  enemies  : 
the  love  of  plunder,  in  which  is  included  their  passion  for  fair  Captives  ; 
and  the  love  of  glory,  in  which,  if  you  please,  you  may  reckon  their  regard 
for  their  Friends  and  their  Coimtry, — But  in  Homer'' s  military  and  political 
Romances  there  are  hardly  six  instances  in  ivhich  a  future  state  is  mentioned 
as  the  express  motive  ;  therefore  the  perpetual  silence  on  this  point,  in  the 
religious  History  of  the  Jews,  and  the  perpetual  mention  of  it  in  the  reli- 
gious Histories  of  the  Suevi  and  the  Saracens,  conclude  nothing  in  favour 
of  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation. 

P.  13.  PP.  To  this  Dr.  Stebbing  objects,  that  "  it  means  no  more  than 
that  man  was  not  to  be  restored  to  his  eai'thly  human  state."  Exam.  p.  60. 
and,  to  confirm  this,  he  appeals  to  the  tentli  verse  of  this  chapter,  which 
runs  thus.  He  shall  return  no  more  to  his  house,  neither  shall  his  place  know 
him  any  more.  But  the  learned  Doctor  should  have  reflected,  that  if  Job 
says  the  dead  man  returns  no  more  to  his  house,  he  gives  a  reason  for  his  so 
saying,  very  inconsistent  with  the  Doctor's  interpretation  of  the  9th  verse 
of  the  viith  chapter.  It  was,  because  the  dead  man  was  got  into  the  latid 
of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  [chap.  x.  21.]  it  was  because  he  was 
not  awake  nor  could  be  raised  out  of  his  sleep  [chap.  xiv.  12.]  But  the  very 
subject  which  Job  is  here  treating  confutes  the  Doctor's  interpretation  : 
He  is  complaining  that  life  is  short,  and  that  after  death  he  shall  no  more 
see  good,  for  that  he  loho  goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no  more  ;  he 
shall  return  no  more  to  his  house  [ver.  7,  8,  9,  10.]  which  at  least  implies 
that  there  was  no  good  to  be  expected  any  where,  but  in  this  world  :  And 
this  expectation  is  cut  off  in  express  terms. 

P.  14.  0,0,.  To  this  sense  of  the  text.  Dr.  Stebbing  objects,  and  says, 
that  by  no  reward  is  meant  none  in  this  world.  Exam.  p.  63,  64.  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  interpretation,  quotes  the  words  of  the  verse  immediately  fol- 
io vv'ing — neither  have  they  any  more  a  portion  for  ever  in  any  thing  that  is  done 
under  the  sun.  Now  I  agree  with  the  learned  Doctor  that  these  words  are 
an  explanation  of  the  foregoing,  of  the  dead's  not  having  any  more  a  reward: 
and  from  thence  draw  just  the  contrary  inference.  That  the  sacred  writer, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  dead's  not  returning  to  life  to  enjoy  their 
reward,  concluded  that,  when  once  death  had  seized  them,  they  could  have 
no  reward  at  all ;  not  even  that  imaginary  one,  the  living  in  the  memory 
of  men, /or  the  memory  of  them  (says  he)  is  forgotten.  So  again  from  the 
consideration  in  ver.  6.  that  the  dead  had  neither  love,  hatred,  nor  envy,  he 
had  concluded  ver.  5.  that  they  knew  not  any  thing. — But  t\\Q  premisses 
and  the  conclusiori  not  being  in  their  usual  order,  our  learned  Doctor'' s 
Logic  did  not  reach  to  take  the  force  of  the  Preacher's. 

P.  19.  RR.  To  all  this,  it  hath  been  said, — "Christians  have  the  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  excepting  the  case  of  persecution,  Mark  x.  30." 
The  words  of  Jesus  in  the  Evangelist  are, — there  is  no  one  that  hath  left 
house  or  brethren,  &^c.  for  my  sake  and  the  GospeVs,  but  he  shall  receive  an 
hundredfold  now  in  this  time,  houses  and  lands,  ^c.  ivith  persecutions,  and  in 
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the  world  to  come,  eternal  life.  But  these  words  evidently  allude  to  the  first 
Followers  of  Jesus,  while  the  Church  was  under  an  extraordinary  Provi- 
dence, that  is,  during  the  AgQ  of  Miracles  :  and  as  that  sort  of  Dispensation 
is  always  aided  by  the  course  of  natural  and  civil  events,  we  easily  see  how 
it  would  he  promoted  by  leaving  a  country  doomed  to  the  most  horrid  and 
exterminating  destruction.  But  St.  Paul,  where  he  assigns  only  the  life 
which  is  to  come  to  the  followers  of  the  Gospel,  is  speaking  of  a  different 
thing,  namely  of  the  genius  of  the  Christian  Disjjensation  in  general,  as  it 
is  opposed  to  Judaism. 

P.  21.  SS.  The  serious  reader,  who  considers  all  this,  v/ill  not  be  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  that  eminent  Scholar  and  Divine,  Dr.  S.  Clarke, 
talk  in  the  following  manner,  Avhere,  after  having  spoken  of  the  doubts  and 
uncertainties  of  the  ancient  Philosophers  concerning  a  future  state,  he  con- 
cludes in  these  words, — "  From  all  which  it  appears  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  bright  arguments  and  acute  conclusions  and  brave  sayings  of  the 
best  Philosophers,  yet  life  and  immortality/  were  not  fully  and  satisfacto- 
rily brought  to  light  by  bare  natural  reason." — [Ev.  of  nat.  and  rev. 
Religion,  p.  14G.] — It  would  be  very  strange  if  they  had  ;  since  Scripture 
is  so  far  from  allowing  any  part  of  this  discovery  to  natural  reason,  that 
it  will  not  admit  even  the  Mosaic  Revelation  to  have  a  share,  but  reserves 
it  all  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ  :  so  that  had  natural  Religion  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light,  though  not  fully  and  satisfactorily,  the  learned 
Apostle  would  be  found  to  have  spoken  much  too  highly  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  truth  is,  the  very  learned  "Writer  had  two  points  to  make  out,  in 
this  famous  work ;  the  one  was  the  evidence  of  natural  Religion ;  and, 
under  that  head,  he  is  to  shew,  that  it  taught  life  and  immortality.  His 
other  point  was,  the  evidence  of  Revealed  Religion,  and  there,  (to  shew  its 
use  and  necessity)  he  is  to  demonstrate  that  bare  natural  reason  could  not 
discover  life  and  immortality.  Thus  the  very  method  of  his  demonstration 
obliged  him,  in  the  former  part,  to  give  to  natural  Religion  an  honour 
which,  in  the  latter  part,  he  Avas  forced  to  take  away  :  and  to  reconcile 
them  with  one  another,  was  the  purpose  of  the  conciliating  words  above — 
yet  life  and  immortality  were  not  fully  and  satisfactorily  brought  to  light  by 
hare  natural  reason :  which  indeed  does  the  business  ;  but  it  is  at  the 
expence  of  the  learned  Apostle,  who  says  it  was  not  brought  to  light  at  all, 
till  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

P.  21.  TT.  To  this  it  has  been  said,  "that  ih.e  mystery  of  the  Gospel 
here  mentioned,  is  rather  that  which  is  meant  by  the  word,  chap.  iii.  3 — 9. 
namely  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  fellow-heirs  with  the  Jews." — 
For  a  confutation  of  this  absurd  fancy,  read — The  free  and  candid  exami- 
nation of  the  principles  advanced  hy  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  chap.  i.  p.  24. 
et  seq.  where  the  learned  and  most  judicious  Author  has  sufficiently 
exploded  it. 
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After  such  convincing  evidence  that  a  future  state  did  not 
make  part  of  the  ReHgion  of  Moses,  the  reader  would  not  have 
suspected,  he  must  once  more  be  stopped  to  hear  a  long  Answer  to  a 
set  of  texts  brought  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  prove.  That 
the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  di  d  make 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensatioti  :  and  this,  not  by 
a  few  fanciful  AUegorists,  or  outrageous  Bigots  only,  who  will  say,  or 
do  any  thing ;  but  by  many  sober  men  of  all  Sects  and  Parties,  of  all 
Times,  and  of  all  ReUgions. 

I.  Several  of  the  ancient  Christian  Writers  were  so  persuaded  of 
this  point,  that,  not  content  to  say,  the  doctrine  of  a  Future  state 
made  part  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  they  would  be  confident  that 
the  very  Pagans  learnt  it  all  from  thence.  Some  modern  Christians 
have  not  been  beliind  them  in  their  Faith,  but  have  far  outstripped 
them  in  their  Charity,  while  they  treated  the  denial  of  this  extrava- 
gant Opinion  as  a  new  species  of  infidelity.  It  is  true,  they  are  all 
extremely  confused  and  obscure  about  the  way,  they  represent  it  to 
have  been  taught :  And  there  have  not  been  wanting,  at  aU  times, 
men  of  greatest  eminence  for  parts  and  piety,  who  have  not  only 
doubted,  but  plainly  denied  this  Future  state  to  be  in  the  Mosaic 
Rehgion ;  though,  to  be  just  to  all,  with  the  same  inconsistency  and 
embarras  that  the  others  have  maintained  it.*  However,  the  more 
current  doctrine  hath  always  been.  That  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  was  taught  by  the  Law  of  Moses. 

As  surprizing  as  this  may  seem  to  those  who  have  weighed  the 
foregoing  Evidence,  yet  indeed  no  less  could  be  expected  from  such  a 
number  of  concurrent  and  oddly  combined  Prejudices,  which  have 
served,  tilt  now,  to  discredit  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  important 
truths  of  Revelation. 

•  See  note  A,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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1 .  The  first  was,  tliat  several  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  both  before 
and  under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  were  certainly  favoured  with  the 
revelation  of  man's  Redemption  ;  in  which  the  doctrine  of  a  Future 
state  is  eminently  contained  :  And  they  think  it  utterly  incredible  that 
These  should  not  have  conveyed  it  to  their  People  and  Posterity. 

2.  They  could  not  conceive  how  a  Religion  could  be  worthy  of 
God,  which  did  not  propose  to  its  Followers  a  Future  State  of  rewards 
and  punishments  ;  but  confined  their  views  to  the  carnal  things  of 
this  life  only. 

3.  The  truth,  here  attempted  to  be  established,  had  been  received 
and  abused  by  the  Enemies  of  all  true  Religion  and  Godliness ;  such 
as  the  Sadducees  of  the  old  Jewish  church,  the  Gnostics  of  the  old 
Christian,  and  Unbelievers  in  aU  Churches. 

4.  Lastly,  men  were  kept  fast  within  the  error  into  which  these 
prejudices  had  drawn  them,  by  never  rightly  distinguishing  between  a 
Future  State  of  reward  and  punishment,  as  taught  by  what  men  call 
nahircd  Religion,  and  a  future  state  as  taught  by  Christian  Revelation  ; 
which  is  the  clue,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  conduct  us  through 
all  the  errors  and  perplexities  of  this  region  of  darlmess,  till  we  come 
into  the  fidl  and  glorious  ligTit  of  the  Gospel. 

But  in  Religious  matters,  combinations  much  less  strange  are  suffi- 
cient to  defeat  the  credit  of  the  plainest  Fact.  A  noted  instance  of 
what  OBSTINACY  alone  can  do  against  the  self-evidence  of  Truth,  will 
abate  our  wonder  at  the  perversity  in  question  ;  at  least  it  may  be  put 
to  use,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  towards  which,  wiU  be  found 
materials,  neither  vulgar  nor  few,  in  the  course  of  this  work.  There 
is  a  sect,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  one,  which,  being  essentially 
founded  in  Enthusiasm,  hath,  amongst  other  of  its  strange  freaks, 
thrown  out  the  institution  of  water-baptism  from  its  scheme  of 
Christianity,  It  is  very  likely  that  the  illiterate  Founder,  while  rapt 
in  his  fanatic  visions,  did  not  reflect  that,  of  all  the  institutions  of 
our  holy  Religion,  this  of  water-baptism  was  least  proper  to  be  called 
in  question ;  being  most  invincibly  established  by  the  practice  both  of 
Paul  and  Peter.  This  latter  finding  that  the  houshold  of  Cornelius 
the  Gentile  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  regarded  it  as  a  certain 
direction  for  him  to  admit  them  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  he 
did  by  the  initiatory  Rite  of  water-baptism.  [Acts  x.  47.]  Paul,  in 
his  travels  through  the  Lesser  Asia,  finding  some  of  the  Jewish 
Converts  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  on  enquiry, 
understanding  they  liad  been  only  baptised  by  water  unto  John's 
Baptism,  thought  fit  to  baptise  them  with  water  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  that  is,  to  admit  them  into  the  Church  ;  and  then  layitig 
his  hands  upton  them  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  spake 
with  tongues  and  prophesied.  [Acts  xix.  4,  5,  G.] 
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In  spite  of  these  two  memorable  transactions,  the  Quakers  have 
notwithstanding  rejected  water-baptism.  What  is  the  pretence  ? 
"  Water-ha.ptism  "  (it  seems)  "  is  John's  baptism,  and  only  a  type  of 
baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost  or  by  Fire  ;  so  that  when  this  last  came 
in  use,  the  former  ceased  and  was  abolished."  Yet  in  the  two 
histories  given  above,  both  these  fancies  are  reproved ;  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  if  the  stories  had  been  recorded  for  no  other  purpose : 
For  in  the  adventure  of  Paul,  the  water-baptism  of  Jesus  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  loater-baptism  of  John :  And,  in  that  of  Peter, 
it  appears,  that  water-baptism  was  necessary  for  admittance  into  the 
church  of  Christ,  even  after  the  ministration  of  baptism  by  fire,  or  the 
communicated  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  further  observable, 
that  these  two  Heads  of  the  Mission  to  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Mankind,  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  here  acted  in  one  another's  pro- 
vince ;  Peter  the  Apostle  of  the  Jews  administering  baptism  to  the 
Gentde  houshold  of  Cornelius ;  and  Paul  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
administering  the  same  rite  to  the  Jewish  Converts.  And  why  was 
this  crossing  of  hands  but  to  obviate  that  silly  evasion,  that  water- 
baptism  was  only  partial  or  temporary? 

But  what  is  reason,  evidence,  or  truth,  when  opposed  to  rehgious 
Prejudice !  The  Quakers  do  not  hold  it  to  be  clearer,  that  repentance 
from  dead  works  is  necessary  for  obtaining  the  spiritual  benefits  of 
the  Gospel-Covenant,  than  that  water-baptism  is  abolished,  and  of 
no  use  to  initiate  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

II.  But  to  proceed.  The  error  in  question  is,  as  we  said,  not  con- 
fined to  the  Christian  Church.  The  Jews  too  maintain  it  with  equal 
obstinacy,  but  not  with  equal  indiscretion  ;  the  Children  of  this  world 
are,  in  their  (feneration,  wiser  than  the  Children  of  light ;  *  their  fatal 
adherence  to  their  long  abolished  Rites  depending  altogether  upon  this 
single  prejudice,  that  Moses  taught  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  :  for  if  he  taught  it  not,  the  consequence  is  inevitable, 
his  Religion  could  be  only  preparatory  to  one  that  did  teach  it.  This 
therefore  is  their  great  support ;  and  wisely  have  they  inforced  it  by 
all  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Synagogue.f  But  what  Christians 
gain  by  so  doing,  I  confess  I  know  not.  What  they  lose  hath  been 
seen  in  part,  and  will  be  more  fully  shewn  hereafter  :  not  one  demon- 
stration only,  of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  Mission,  but  all  true  concep- 
tion of  that  divine  harmony  which  inspires  every  part,  and  runs 
through  the  whole  of  God's  great  Dispensation  to  Mankind. 

III.  The  error  is  still  more  extensive ;  and  hath  spread  from  true 
Religion  to  the  false  ;  a  fitter  soil  for  its  reception.  For  the  Maho- 
metans, who  hold  the  divine  original  of  the  Jewish  Law,  are  as  obsti- 
nate as  the  best,  in  giving  it  this  mistaken  advantage  :  but,  it  must  be 

•  Luke  xvi.  8.  t  See  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  book  iv. 
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owned,  under  a  modester  pretext.  Their  expedient  for  saving  the 
honour  of  the  Law  is  this :  They  confess  the  Doctrine  of  a  future 
state  is  not  at  present  to  be  found  there:  but  though  it  be  not 
THERE,  IT  ought  TO  BE  ;  for  that  the  Jews,  in  pure  spite  to  them, 
have  interpolated  their  Bible,  and  taken  away  all  mention  of  it.* 

Matters  being  in  this  odd  situation,  the  reader  will  excuse  me,  if  I 
turn  a  little  to  consider  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  Christian 
writers  have  produced  to  prove,  That  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  does  indeed  make  part  of  the  Mosaic  Religion. 

II. 

But  here  let  me  observe,  that  the  thing  of  most  consequence  in  (his 
part  of  my  discourse  will  be  to  state  the  question  clearly  and  plainly. 
When  that  is  done,  every  common  reader  will  be  able,  without  my 
help,  to  remove  the  objections  to  my  System ;  or  rather,  the  question 
being  thus  truly  stated,  they  will  fall  of  themselves. 

I.  My  declared  purpose,  in  this  Work,t  is  to  demonstrate  The 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  in  order  to  use  it  for  the  foundation  of 
a  projected  defence  of  Revelation  in  general,  as  the  Dispensation  is 
compleated  in  Christianity,  The  medium  I  employ  for  this  purpose  is, 
that  there  was  no  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  in  the  Mosaic 
Religion.  I  must  needs  therefore  go  upon  these  two  principles :  1 . 
That  Moses  did  not  disbelieve  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment. 
2.  That  his  Religion  ivas  preparatory  to  the  Religion  of  Jesus  which 
taught  such  future  state.      Hence  proceed  these  consequences  : 

1 .  From  my  holding  that  Moses  did  not  disbelieve  a  future  state, 
it  follows,  that  all  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  are  brought  to  prove 
that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  the  soul  survived  the  body,  are  nothing 
to  the  purpose  :  but  do,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  confirm  my  Thesis  : 
for  which  reason  I  have  myself  shewn  that  the  early  Jews  did  indeed 
suppose  this  truth. 

2.  From  my  holding  that  the  Religion  of  Moses  was  only  prepara- 
tory to  the  Religion  of  Jesus,  it  follows,  that  all  such  texts,  as  imply 
a  Fiiture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  their  typical  significa- 
tion only,  are  just  as  little  to  the  purpose.  For  if  Moses's  Religion 
was  preparatory  to  one  Future,  it  is,  as  I  have  shewn, |  highly  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  essential  doctrine  of  that  New  Religion  was 
shadowed  out  under  the  Rites,  or  by  the  inspired  penmen,  of  the  Old. 

•  "  Taourat — Les  Masulmans  disent,  que  c'est  I'ancien  Testament  que  Dieu  revela  a 
Moyse  ecrit  en  langue  Hebraique,  livre  qui  a  ete  altere  et  corruiiipu  par  les  Juifo. — 
C'est  la  le  sentiment  des  Musiilman:^  qui  a  ete  recueilli  de  plusieurs  auteurs  Arabes  par 
Hayi  Khalfah.  Le  menie  auteur  dit — que  Ton  n'y  trouve  pas  aussi  aiicun  endroit  oil  il 
soit  parle  de  I'autre  vie,  ui  de  la  Ke.suneotion,  ui  du  Paradits,  ui  de  I'Eufer,  et  quu  cela 
vient  peut  &tre  de  ce  que  les  Juifs  ont  corrompu  leurs  exeniplairs." — Vuyez  la  liihlio- 
theqm  Orientalc  de  M.  D'Herbelot,  Mot.  Taouart.  t  See  the  Appendix  to  the  first 

edition  of  *  the  Alliance  betwuon  Church  and  State."        1   isee  the  \aA  section  of  this  book. 
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But  sucli  texts  are  not  only  inconclusive,  but  highly  corroborative  of  the 
opinion  they  are  brought  to  oppose.  For  if  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments were  taught  to  the  People  under  the  law,  what  occasion  was 
there  for  any  typical  representation  of  them,  which  necessarily  impUes 
the  throwing  things  into  shade,  and  secreting  them  from  vulgar  know- 
ledge ?  What  ground  was  there  for  that  distinction  between  a  carnal 
and  a  sjyirihml  meaning  (both  of  which  it  is  agreed  the  Mosaic  Law  had, 
in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  use  of  two  Dispensations)  if  it  did  not  imply 
an  ignorance  of  the  spiritual  sense  duning  the  continuance  of  the  first? 
Yet  as  clear  as  this  is,  the  contrary  is  the  doctrine  of  my  Adversaries  ; 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  spiritual  and  the  carnal  sense  must  needs 
always  go  together,  like  the  jewel  and  the  foil  in  Aaron's  breast-plate. 

Both  these  sorts  of  texts,  therefore,  conclude  only  against  Saddu- 
CEES  and  Infidels.  Yet  hath  this  matter  been  so  little  attended  to, 
in  the  judgements  passed  upon  my  argument,  that  both  sorts  have 
been  urged  as  confutations  of  it.  I  speak  not  here  of  the  dirty 
calumnies  of  one  or  two  forgotten  scriblers,  but  of  the  unequitable 
censures  of  some  who  better  deserve  to  be  set  right. 

II.  But  farther.  As  my  position  is,  that  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment  was  not  taught  in  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  all  texts 
brought  to  prove  the  knowledge  of  it  after  the  time  of  David  are  as 
impertinent  as  the  rest.  For  what  was  known  from  this  time,  could 
not  supply  the  want  of  what  was  unknown  for  so  many  ages  before. 
This  therefore  puts  all  the  prophetic  Writings  out  of  the  question. 

And  now,  when  all  these  Texts  are  taken  from  my  Adversaries, 
what  is  there  left,  to  keep  up  the  quarrel  ?  Should  I  be  so  severe  to 
insist  on  the  common  rights  of  Authors,  of  not  being  obliged  to 
answer  to  convict  irapertinencies,  this  part  of  my  task  would  be  soon 
over.  But  I  shall,  in  charity,  consider  these  Texts,  such  as  they  are. 
However,  that  I  may  not  appear  altogether  so  absurd  as  the  Inforcers 
of  them,  I  shall  give  the  reader  my  reasons  for  this  condescension. 

1.  As  to  the  FUTURE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  SOUL,  wc  should  dis- 
tinguish between  the  mention  of  it  by  Moses,  and  by  the  following 
Writers.  These  might,  and,  as  we  have  shewn,  did  conclude  for  its 
existence  from  the  nature  of  the  thing.  But  Moses,  who,  we  sup- 
pose, intentionally  omitted  the  mention  of  Future  rewards  and 
punishments,  would  not,  we  must  needs  suppose  likewise,  proclaim 
the  preparatory  doctrine  of  the  Existence.  Nor  could  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  deny  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth.  Thus,  being  necessitated 
to  speak  of  Enoch's  Translation,  it  could  not  be,  but  that  a  separate 
existence  might  be  inferred,  how  obscurely  soever  the  story  was  deli- 
vered. But  had  he  said  any  thing,  in  his  account  of  the  Creation, 
which  literally  implied  (as  the  words,  of  man's  being  7nade  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  the  breath  of  life  being  breathed  into  his  nostrils, 
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are  supposed  to  do)  that  man  had  an  immortal  soul,  then  must  Moses 
be  supposed,  purposely,  to  have  inculcated  that  Immortality ;  con- 
trary to  what  we  hold,  that  he  purposely  omitted  the  doctrine  built 
upon  it,  namely,  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  It  will 
not  be  improper  therefore  to  shew  that  such  texts  have  not  this  pre- 
tended meaning. 

2.  Concerning  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  ; 
several  texts  are  brought  as  teaching  it  in  a  typical  sense,  which 
teach  it  in  no  sense  at  all :  sevenal  as  teaching  it  in  a  direct  and  literal 
sense,  which  only  teach  it  in  a  typical.  Both  these,  therefore,  it  may 
be  proper  to  set  in  a  true  light. 

3.  Lastly,  concerning  the  texts  from  the  later  Prophets,  which  are 
without  the  period  in  question ;  I  own,  and  it  is  even  incumbent  on 
my  Argument  to  prove,  that  these  Prophets  opened  the  first  dawning 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection,  and  consequently  of  a  Fut%ire  state 
of  reward  and  punishment :  even  these  therefore  shall  in  their  proper 
place  be  carefully  considered.  At  present  let  me  just  observe,  that 
the  dark  veil  under  which  the  first  set  of  Prophets  delivered  their 
typical  representations  was  gradually  drawn  aside  by  the  later. 

SECTION  II. 

Having  premised  thus  much  to  clear  the  way,  and  shorten  the 
inquiry,  I  now  proceed  to  my  examination. 

And  first,  of  the  texts  brought  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Now  as  the  book  of  Job  *  is  supposed  to  teach  both  a  separate 
EXISTENCE  and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment; 
and  is  besides  thought  by  some  to  be  the  first  of  Moses's  writings  ; 
and  by  others  to  be  written  even  before  his  time,  and  by  the  Patri- 
arch himself,  I  shall  give  it  the  precedence  in  this  inquiry  :  which  it 
deserves  likewise  on  another  account,  the  superior  evidence  it  bears 
to  the  point  in  question  ;  if  indeed  it  bear  any  evidence  at  all.  For 
it  may  be  said  by  those  who  thus  hold  it  to  be  the  earliest  Scripture 
(allowing  the  words  of  Job,  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  &c.  to 
respect  a  future  state)  that  the  Jewish  people  must  not  only  have  had 
the  knowledge  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  bat, 
what  is  more,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  still  more,  of 
the  redemption  of  mankind  by  the  Son  of  God :  therefore  Moses 
had  no  need  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state. f  But  I  much 
suspect  that  the  clear  knowledge  of  so  sublime  a  mystery,  which,  St. 
Paul  says,  had  been  hid  from  ages,  and  from  generations,  but  was 
now  (on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel)  made  manifest  to  the  saints,X 
was  not  at  all  suited  to  the  times  of  Job  or  Moses.     The  learned  and 

•  See  note  B,  at  the  pnd  of  this  book.  t  See  note  C,  at  the  end  of  this  book, 

t  Col.  i.  26. 
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impartial  Divine  wiU  perhaps  be  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  either 
the  book  of  Job  was  written  in  a  much  later  age,  or  that  this  famous 
passage  has  a  very  different  meaning.  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that 
neither  of  these  suspicions  would  be  entertained  without  reason. 

I. 

First  then  concerning  the  book  itself. 

As  to  the  Person  of  Job,  the  eminence  of  his  Character,  his  forti 
tude  and  patience  in  afflictions,  and  his  preceding  and  subsequent 
felicity ;  these  are  realities  so  unquestionable,  that  a  man  must  have 
set  aside  sacred  Antiquity  before  he  can  admit  a  doubt  concerning 
them.  But  that  the  book  which  bears  Job's  name  was  written  by 
him,  or  in  any  age  near  his  own,  a  careful  and  capable  examiner  will, 
I  persuade  myself,  be  hardly  brought  to  believe. 

In  the  order  of  this  discourse  therefore  I  shall  inquire, 

I.  What  kind  of  Composition  the  book  of  Job  really  is. 

II.  In  what  Age  it  was  written.     And, 

III.  Who  was  its  Author. 

I. 

Even  those  who  are  inchned  to  suppose  this  a  Work  of  the  highest 
Antiquity,  and  to  believe  it  an  exact  history  of  Job's  sufferings  and 
patience,  and  of  God's  extraordinary  dispensations  towards  him, 
recorded  by  his  own  hand,  are  yet  forced  to  confess  that  the  Intro- 
duction and  Conclusion  are  of  another  nature,  and  added  by  a  later 
hand,  to  give  that  fulness  and  integrity  to  the  Piece,  which  works  of 
imagination,  and  only  such  works,  require.  This  is  a  large  conces- 
sion, and  plainly  intimates  that  he  who  wrote  the  Prologue  and  Epi- 
logue, either  himself  believed  the  body  of  the  work  to  be  a  kind  of 
dramatic  Composition  ;  or,  at  least,  intended  that  others  should  have 
that  opinion  of  it.  I  shall  therefore  the  less  scruple  to  espouse  the 
notion  of  those  who  conclude  the  whole  to  be  dramatical.  For 
the  transferring  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  a  late  writer  was  only 
an  expedient  to  get  rid  of  a  circumstance  which  shewed  it  to  be  such 
a  sort  of  work ;  and  which  consequently  might  bring  it  down  to  an 
age  remote  from  that  of  the  subject.  But  those  who  contrived  this 
expedient  seem  to  have  had  but  a  slender  idea  of  the  ancient  Drama, 
which  was  generally  rounded  with  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue  of  this 
sort ;  to  give,  by  way  of  narrative,  information  of  such  facts  as  fell 
not  within  the  compass  of  the  one  entire  Action  represented.* 

I  am  induced  to  embrace  this  opinion  from  the  cast  of  the  style, 
the  SENTIMENTS,  and  composition  ;  all  perfectly  suited  to  such  a 
kind  of  Work,  and  ill  agreeing  with  any  other. 

1 .  As  to  the  Sigle,  it  hath  been  observed  by  the  Critics,  even  from 
*  See  note  D,  at  the  end  of  this  Look. 
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the  time  of  Jerom,  that  all  but  the  introduction  and  conclusion  is  in 
measure.  But  as  it  was  the  custom  of  Antiquity  to  write  their 
gravest  works  of  Religion,  Law,  and  History,  in  verse  ;  this  circum- 
stance alone  should,  I  think,  have  little  share  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  Composition.  And  as  little,  I  think,  on  the  other  hand, 
ought  the  frequent  use  of  the  Arabic  dialect  to  be  insisted  on,  in  sup- 
port of  its  high  original,  since,  if  it  be  of  the  nature,  and  of  the  date, 
here  supposed,  an  able  writer  would  chuse  to  give  his  Fable  that  air 
of  Antiquity  and  verisimilitude. 

2.  But  when  we  take  the  Sentiments  along,  and  find  throughout 
the  whole,  not  only  verse  but  poetry,  a  poetry  animated  by  all  the 
sublimity  of  figures  and  luxuriance  of  description  ;  and  this,  on  the 
coolest  and  most  abstracted  subject ;  we  cannot  chuse  but  conclude  it 
to  be  a  work  of  imagination.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  this  is 
owing  to  an  Eastern  genius,  whose  kindling  fancy  heats  all  his 
thoughts  into  a  glow  of  expression  :  for  if  the  two  ends  be  his  who 
wrote  the  middle,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  they  shew  him  not 
unused  to  the  plainest  form  of  narration.  And  as  to  that  Eastern 
genius  itself,  though  distinguishingly  subhme  when  a  poetic  subject 
has  enflamed  its  enthusiasm,  yet  in  mere  history,  nothing  can  be 
more  cool  and  simple  ;  as  all  acquainted  either  with  their  ancient  or 
modern  writers  can  inform  us.  But,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  the 
sacred  Prophets  themselves,  though  wrapt  in  ecstasy  of  the  divine 
impressions,  when  treating  of  the  question  here  debated,  namely. 
Whether  and  ivherefore  the  Good  are  frequently  unhappy  and  the  Bad 
prosperous,  a  question  that  came  sometimes  in  their  way,  while  they 
were  reproving  their  impious  and  impatient  countrymen,  who  by 
their  repeated  apostasies  had  now  provoked  God  to  withdraw  from 
them,  by  degrees,  his  extraordinary  providence  ;  when,  I  say,  they 
touch  upon  this  question,  they  treat  the  matter  with  the  utmost 
plainness  and  simphcity. 

.'}.  But  the  last  and  most  convincing  circumstance  is  the  form  of 
the  composition.  And  here  I  shall  not  urge,  as  of  much  weight, 
what  hath  been  observed  by  some  who  take  this  side  of  the  question, 
the  scenical  image  of  Job  and  his  friends  sitting  together  on  the 
ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights  without  a  word  speaking.* 
Because  we  reasonably  suppose  no  more  to  be  meant  than  that  excess 
of  mutual  grief  making  them  unfit  to  give,  and  him  to  receive  conso- 
lation, they  were  some  days  f  before  they  entered  on  the  subject  of 
their  visit. 

This  rather  is  the  thing  to  be  admired,  (if  we  suppose  it  all  historic 
truth)  that  three  cordial  friends  should  make  a  solemn  appointment 

•  Job  11.  13.  t  "  Eo  quod  Hebraii  soleant  multiplicare  per  xeptem  (b.  e.  septe- 

nanuni  numeruin  pro  miUtitudiue  pouere)."— Maimon.  More  Nevochim,  p.  267. 
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to  go  mourn  with  Job  and  to  comfort  Mm ;  *  tliat  they  sliould  be  so 
greatly  affected  with  his  extreme  distresses,  as  to  be  unable  to  utter  a 
word  for  seven  whole  days  together  ;  and  yet,  after  this,  to  be  no  sooner 
set  in,  than  intirely  to  forget  their  errand,  and  (miserahle  comforters 
as  they  were)  instead  of  mourning  with  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul,  to  wrangle,  and  contradict  him  in  every  word  he  spoke ;  and 
this  without  the  least  softening  of  Friendship ;  but  with  all  the 
fierceness  and  acrimony  of  angry  Disputants  contending  for  a  victory. 
It  was  no  trifle  neither  that  they  insisted  on,  in  which  indeed  disputa- 
tious men  are  often  the  warmest,  but  a  contradiction  in  the  tenderest 
point.  They  would  needs  have  it,  against  all  Job's  protestations  to 
the  contrary,  that  his  misfortunes  came  upon  him  in  punishment  for 
bis  crimes.  Suppose  their  Friend  had  been  wrong  in  the  judgement 
he  passed  on  things.  Was  this  a  time  to  animadvert  in  so  pitiless  a 
manner  on  his  errors  ?  Would  not  a  small  share  of  affection,  pity,  or 
even  common  humanity,  have  disposed  them  to  bear  one  seven  days 
longer  with  their  old  distressed  Acquaintance  ?  Human  nature  is  ever 
uniform  ;  and  the  greater  passions,  such  as  those  of  friendship  and 
natural  affection,  shew  themselves  to  be  the  same  at  all  times  :  But  we 
have  an  instance  in  these  very  tiines,  in  that  amiable  domestic  story 
of  Joseph.  This  Patriarch  had  been  cruelly  injured  by  his  brethren. 
Providence  at  length  put  them  into  his  power  ;  and,  in  just  resent- 
ment of  their  inhuman  usage,  he  thought  fit  to  mortify  and  humble 
them  :  but  no  sooner  did  he  find  them  begin  to  be  unhappy,  than  his 
anger  subsided,  violated  affection  returned,  and  he  melted  into  their 
bosoms  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  fellow-sufferer.  This  was  Nature : 
This  was  History.  And  shall  we  suppose  the  feelings  of  true  Friend- 
ship to  be  inferior  to  those  of  Family-aff'ection  ?  David  thought 
otherwise,  where,  speaking  of  Jonathan,  he  declares  their  mutual  love 
was  wonderful,  surpassing  that  of  the  strongest  natural  affection,  the 
passion  between  the  two  sexes.  The  same  have  always  been  the 
Friendships  of  good  men,  when  founded  on  virtue,  and  strengthened 
by  a  similitude  of  manners. 

So  that  it  appears,  these  three  friends  were  of  a  singular  com- 
plexion ;  and  deservedly  gave  occasion  to  a  proverb  which  sets  them 
in  no  very  honourable  or  advantageous  light. 

But  suppose  now  the  work  to  be  dramatical,  and  we  immediately 
see  the  reason  of  their  behaviour.  For  had  they  not  been  indulged 
in  their  strange  captious  humour,  the  Author  could  never  have 
produced  a  piece  of  that  integrity  of  action,  which  a  scenic  represen- 
tation demanded  :  and  they  might  as  well  have  held  their  tongues 
seven  days  longer,  as  not  contradict,  when  they  did  begin  to  speak. f 

This,  as  to  what  the  Drama  in  general  required.     But  had  this 

•  Job  ii.  11.  t  See  note  E,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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been  all  we  could  say  for  their  conduct,  we  should  needs  confess  that 
the  divine  Writer  had  here  done,  what  mere  mortal  Poets  so  fre- 
quently do ;  that  is,  had  transgressed  nature  (in  such  a  representation 
of  friendship)  for  the  sake  of  his  Plot.  But  we  shall  shew,  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  moral  of  the  poem,  that  nature  is  exactly 
followed ;  for  that  under  these  three  miserable  Comforters,  how  true 
friends  soever  in  the  Fable,  certain  false  friends  were  intended  to  be 
shadowed  out  in  the  Mo7'al.* 

But  now  the  dispute  is  begun  and  carried  on  with  great  vehemence 
on  both  sides.  They  affirm,  they  object,  they  answer,  they  reply; 
till,  having  exhausted  their  whole  stock  of  arguments,  and  made  the 
matter  more  doubtful  than  they  found  it,  the  Author,  in  this 
embarras,  has  recourse  to  the  common  expedient  of  dramatic  writers, 
to  draw  him  from  his  straits, — Qsog  onto  [XYj^avT^g.  And  if  ever  that 
precept  of  the  masters  of  composition. 

Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  Vindice  nodus, 

was  well  followed,  it  was  here.  For  what  can  we  conceive  more 
worthy  the  presence  of  a  God  than  to  interfere  with  his  Authority, 
to  silence  those  frivolous  or  impious  disputes  amongst  men  concerning 
the  MYSTERIOUS  WAYS  OF  PROVIDENCE  ?  And  that  this  interposi- 
tion was  nothing  more,  I  think,  is  evident  from  hence  :  The  subject, 
as  we  observe,  was  of  the  highest  importance,  namely,  Whether,  and 
why,  good  men  are  unhappy,  and  the  evil  prosperous  ?  The  disputants 
had  much  perplexed  the  question  by  various  answers  and  i-eplies  ;  in 
which  each  side  had  appealed  to  reason  and  experience ;  so  that  there 
wanted  a  superior  Wisdom  to  moderate  and  determine.  But,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  who  consider  this  attentively,  and  consider  it  as  a 
strict  History,  they  find  God  introduced  to  do  this  in  a  speech  which 
clears  up  no  difficulties  ;  but  makes  all  hopes  of  deciding  the  question 
desperate,  by  an  appeal  to  his  Almighty  power.f  A  plain  proof 
that  the  Interposition  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of  poetical  Machinery. 
And  in  that  case  we  see  the  reason  why  the  knot  remains  untied  : 
for  the  sacred  Writer  was  no  wiser  %  when  he  spoke  poetically  in  the 
Person  of  God,  than  when  he  spoke  in  the  person  of  Job  or  his 
friends. 

On  these  accounts,  and  on  many  more,  which  will  be  touched  upon 
in  the  course  of  this  dissertation,  but  are  here  omitted  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion, I  conclude,  that  those  Critics  who  suppose  the  book  of  Job  to 
be  of  the  dramatic  kind  do  not  judge  amiss. 

Nor  does  such  idea  of  this  truly  divine  Composition  at  all  detract 
from  the  proofs  we  have  of  the  real  existence  of  this  holy  Patriarch, 
or  of  the  truth  of  his  exemplary  Story.     On  the  contrary,  it  much 

•  See  note  F,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  See  note  G,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

X  S>ee  note  H,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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confirms  them :  seeing  it  was  the  general  practice  of  dramatic 
Writers,  of  the  serious  kind,  to  chusc  an  illustrious  Character  or 
celebrated  Adventure  for  the  subject  of  the  Piece,  in  order  to  give 
their  poem  its  due  dignity  and  weight.  And  yet,  which  is  very  sur- 
prising, the  Writers  on  both  sides,  as  well  those  who  suppose  the 
Book  of  Job  to  be  dramatical,  as  those  who  hold  it  to  be  historical, 
have  fallen  into  this  paralogism.  That,  if  dramatical,  then  the  Person 
and  History  of  Job  are  fictitious.  Which  nothing  but  inattention 
to  the  nature  of  a  dramatic  Work,  and  to  the  practice  of  dramatic 
Writers,  could  have  occasioned.  Lactantius  had  a  much  better  idea 
of  this  species  of  composition  :  "  Totum  autem,  quod  referas,  fingere, 
id  est,  incptum  esse,  et  Mendacem  potius  quam  Poetam." 

But  this  fallacy  is  not  of  late  standing.  Maimonides,  where  he 
speaks  of  those  whose  opinion  he  seems  to  incline  to,  that  say  the 
book  of  Job  is  parabolical,  expresses  himself  in  this  manner.*  You 
know,  there  are  certain  men  who  say,  that  such  a  man  as  Job  never 
existed.  And  that  his  history  is  nothitig  else  but  a  parable.  These 
certain  men  were  (we  know)  the  Talmudists.  Now,  as,  by  his  His- 
tory, he  means  this  book  of  Job,  it  is  evident  he  supposed  the  fabu- 
losity of  the  book  concluded  against  the  existence  of  the  Patriarch. 
Nay,  so  insensibly  does  this  inveterate  fallacy  insinuate  itself  into 
our  reasonings  on  this  subject,  that  even  Grotius  himself  appears  not 
to  be  quite  free  from  the  entanglement.  Who,  although  he  saw 
these  two  things,  (a  real  Job  and  a  dramatic  representation  of  him) 
so  reconcileable,  that  he  supposed  both ;  yet  wiU  not  allow  the  book 
of  Job  to  be  later  than  Ezekiel,  because  that  Prophet  mentions  Job.f 
Wliich  argument,  to  have  any  strength,  must  suppose  Job  to  be 
unknown  until  this  Book  was  written ;  consequently  that  his  Person 
was  fictitious ;  contrary  to  his  own  supposition,  that  there  was  a  real 
Job  living  in  the  time  of  Moses. ^  After  this,  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
the  Author  of  the  Archceologice  Philosophicce,  whose  talent  was  not 
critical  acumen,  should  have  reasoned  so  grosly  on  the  same  fallacious 
principle.  §  These  learned  men,  we  see,  would  infer  a  visionary  Job 
from  a  visionary  History.  Nor  is  the  mistake  of  another  celebrated 
Writer  less  gross,  who  would,  on  the  contrary,  infer  a  real  history 
from  a  real  Job.  Ezekiel  and  St.  James  (says  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his 
essay  on  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man)  7-efer  to  the  book  of  Job  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a  real  history.  Whereas  the  truth  is, 
they  do  not  refer  to  the  book  of  Job  at  all. 

II.  The  second  question  to  be  considered,  is  in  what  Age  this  book 
was  composed. 

K 
*  Nosii  quosdam  esse,  qui  dicunt  Jobum  tiunquam  fuisse,  neqiie  creaturn  esse  ;  sed 
HISTORIAM  illius  nihil  aliud  esse  qudm  Parabolam,  j  Ezek.  xiv.  14.  X  Vid, 

Qkotii  Prasf.  in  Lihrum,  Job.  §   See  note  I,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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1.  First  then  we  say  in  general,  that  it  was  written  some  time 
under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.  But  to  this  it  is  objected,  that,  if  it 
were  composed  in  those  Times,  it  is  very  strange  that  not  a  single 
word  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  nor  any  distant  allusion  to  the  Rites  or 
Ceremonies  of  it,  nor  any  historical  circumstance  under  it,  nor  any 
species  of  idolatry  in  use  during  its  period,  should  be  found  in  it.* 

I  apprehend  the  objection  rests  on  one  or  other  of  these  supposi- 
tions. Either  that  the  book  is  not  a  Work  of  the  dramatic  kind  ;  or 
that  the  Hero  of  the  Piece  is  fictitious.  But  both  these  suppositions 
have  been  shewn  to  be  erroneous  ;  so  that  the  objection  falls  with 
them.  For  to  observe  decorum  is  one  of  the  most  essential  rules 
of  dramatic  writing.  He  therefore  who  takes  a  real  Personage  for 
the  subject  of  his  poem  wiU  be  obliged  to  shew  him  in  the  customs 
and  sentiments  of  his  proper  Age  and  Country  ;  unmixed  with  the 
manners  of  the  Writer's  later  Time  and  Place.  Nature  and  the 
reason  of  the  thing  so  evidently  demand  this  conduct,  and  the  neglect 
of  it  has  so  ungracious  an  effect,  that  the  pohte  Roman  Historian 
thought  the  Greek  tragic  Writers  were  to  blame  even  for  mentioning 
the  more  modern  name  of  Thessaly,  in  their  pieces  of  the  Trojan  War. 
And  he  gives  this  good  reason  for  his  censure.  Nihil  enim  ex  Persona 
Poetce,  sed  omnia  sub  eorum,  qui  illo  tempore  vixerunt,  dixerunt.'f 

But  to  lay  no  greater  stress  on  this  argument  than  it  will  bear ;  I 
confess  ingenuously,  that  were  there  not  (as  the  objection  supposes) 
the  least  distant  relation  or  allusion  to  the  Jewish  Law  or  History 
throughout  the  whole  book,  it  might  reasonably  create  some  suspicion 
that  the  Author  lived  before  those  times.  For  though  this  rule  of 
decorum  be  so  essential  to  dratnatic  writing,  yet,  as  the  greatest 
Masters  in  that  art  frequently  betrayed  their  own  Times  and  Country 
in  their  fictitious  Works, |  we  can  hardly  suppose  a  Jewish  Writer 
more  exact  in  what  only  concerned  the  critical  perfection  of  his 
Piece.  But  as  decorum  is  one  of  the  plainest  and  simplest  princi- 
ples of  Composition,  we  cannot  suppose  a  good  writer  ignorant  of  it ; 
and  so  are  not  to  look  for  such  glaring  absurdities  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  dramatic  writings  of  late  barbarous  ages  ;  but  such  only  as 
might  easily  escape  the  most  exact  and  best  instructed  Writer. 

Some  slight  indecorums  therefore  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find, 
if  the  Author  were  indeed  a  Jew  :  and  such,  if  I  am  not  much  mis- 

•  "  Jobus  Arabs  ■aroKvKKnThs  Koi  TroXv/iLad^s,  in  ciijus  historia  multa  occurrunt  anti- 
quae  sapienticC  vestigia,  autiquior  babctur  ISIose.  Idque  multis  patet  indiciis  :  Pi-imo, 
qucid  millilii  meminevit  rerum  ;l  Mose  gestanim,  sive  iu  ^gypto,  sive  in  exitu,  sive  in 
deserto. —  isecundo,  quod,  cum  vir  pius  et  veri  numinis  cultor  fuerit,  legi  Mosaicae  con- 
tiaivorit,  in  sacrificiis  faciendis. — Tertio,  ex  ajtatis  et  vitse  suoe  mensura,  in  tertio,  plus 
minus,  k  Dilm-io  sajculo  collocandus  esse  videtur  :  vixit  enim  ultra  ducentos  annos. — 
Cum  de  Idololatria  loquitur,  memorat  primum  ipsius  genus  Solis  et  Lunoe  adorationem. 
— Neque  Sabbatbi  neque  uUiua  legis  factitise  meminit. — His  omnibus  adducor  ut  cre- 
dam,  Mosi  Jobuni  tempore  anteisse." — Archaol.  Philus.  pp.  265,  266.  f  See  note 

K,  at  the  end  of  tbis  book.  J   See  note  L,  at  the  end  of  tins  book. 
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taken,  we  shall  find.  Job  speaking  of  the  wicked  man,  says :  He 
that  speaketh  flattery  to  his  friends,  even  the  eyes  of  his  children  shall 
fail* — God  layeth  up  iniquity  for  his  children.-^-  And  in  the  course 
of  the  dispute,  and  in  the  heat  of  altercation,  this  peculiar  dispensa- 
tion is  touched  upon  yet  more  precisely.  Job,  in  support  of  his 
doctrine,  paints  at  large  the  happy  condition  of  prosperous  wicked 
men ;  a  principal  circumstance  of  whose  fehcity  is,  that  they  spend 
their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  moment  go  down  to  the  grave,X  i.  e. 
without  sickness,  or  the  terrors  of  slow-approaching  death.  The  lot 
which  prosperous  libertines  of  all  times,  who  beheve  no  future 
reckoning,  most  ardently  wish  for.  Now  in  the  declining  times  of 
the  Jewish  (Economy,  pious  men  had  always  their  answer  ready. 
The  prosperous  wicked  man  (say  they)  shall  be  punished  in  his  Pos- 
terity, and  the  afflicted  good  man  rewarded  in  them.  To  the  first 
part  of  the  solution  concerning  the  wicked.  Job  answers  thus,  God 
layeth  up  his  iniquity  for  his  children  ;  he  rewardeth  him,  and  he  shall 
know  it.^  As  much  as  to  say,  the  evil  man  sees  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  punishment ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  feels  and  enjoys  his  own 
felicity,  as  a  reward.  To  the  second  part,  concerning  the  good,  he 
answers  thus.  His  eyes  shall  see  his  destruction,  and  he  shall  drink  of 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  :  For  what  pleasure  hath  he  in  his  house 
after  him,  when  the  number  of  his  months  is  cut  off  in  the  midst  ?\ 
i.  e.  The  virtuous  man  sees  and  feels  nothing  but  his  own  miseries ; 
for  what  pleasure  can  the  good  things  reserved  for  his  posterity  afibrd 
to  him  who  is  to  taste  and  enjoy  none  of  it ;  being  not  only  extinct 
long  before,  but  cut  ofi"  untimely  ? 

In  another  place.  Job  says.  That  idolatry  was  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  judge. ^  Now  both  this  and  the  former  species  of 
punishment  were,  as  we  have  shewn,  peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  Dispensa- 
tion. But  a  Jew  might  naturally  mistake  them  for  a  part  of  the 
general  Law  of  God  and  nature  :  and  so,  while  he  was  really  describ- 
ing the  (Economy  under  which  he  lived,  suppose  himself  to  be  repre- 
senting the  notions  of  more  ancient  times  :  which  that  it  was  his 
design  to  do,  in  the  last  instance  at  least,  appears  from  his  mentioning 
only  the  most  early  species  of  idolatry,  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.**  Again,  the  language  of  Job  with  regard  to  a  future  state 
is  the  very  same  with  the  Jewish  Writers.  He  that  goeth  down  to 
the  grave  (says  this  writer)  shall  come  up  no  more : — they  shall  not 
awake  or  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep.  Thus  the  Psalmist, — In  death 
there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee. — Shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise 
thee  ! — And  thus  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes, — The  dead  know  not  any 

•  Job  xvii.  5.  f  Job  xsi.  19.     AnJ  see  note  M,  at  the  end  of  tliis  book, 

t  Job  xxi.  13.  §  Verse  19.  ||   Verses  20,  21.  U  Job  xxxi.  28. 
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thinff,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward.*  And  we  know  what 
it  was  that  hindered  the  Jews  from  entertaining  any  expectations  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  was  a  popular 
doctrine  amongst  all  their  Pagan  neighbours. 

But  there  is,  besides  this  of  Custo7ns  and  Opinions,  another  cir- 
cumstance that  will  always  betray  a  feigned  Composition,  made  in  an 
age  remote  from  the  subject :  and  that  is,  the  use  of  later  phrases. 
These  are  more  easily  discovered  in  the  modern,  and  even  in  what  we 
call  the  learned  languages  :  but  less  certainly,  in  the  very  ancient 
ones ;  especially  in  the  Hebrew,  of  which  there  is  only  one,  and  that 
no  very  large  Volume,  remaining.  And  yet  even  here,  we  may  detect 
an  author  of  a  later  age.  For,  besides  the  phrases  of  common 
growth,  there  are  others,  in  every  language,  interwoven  ahke  into  the 
current  style,  which  owe  their  rise  to  some  singular  circumstance  of 
time  and  place  ;  and  so  may  be  easily  traced  up  to  their  original : 
though,  being  long  used  in  common  speech  in  a  general  acceptation, 
they  may  well  escape  even  an  attentive  Writer.  Thus  Zophar,  speak- 
ing of  the  wicked  man,  says  :  He  shall  not  see  the  rivers,  the  floods, 
the  BROOKS  OF  HONEY  AND  BUTTER. f  This  in  Ordinary  speech 
only  conveyed  the  idea  of  plenty  in  the  abstract ;  but  seems  to  have 
been  first  made  a  proverbial  saying  from  the  descriptions  of  the  holy 
Land. I  Again,  Eliphaz  says.  Receive,  I  pray  thee,  the  Law  from 
HIS  MorTH,  and  lay  up  his  words  in  thine  heart. ^  That  is,  he 
obedient :  but  the  phrase  was  taken  from  the  verbal  delivery  of  the 
Jewish  Law  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  Rabbins  were  so  sensible  of  the 
expressive  peculiarity  of  this  phrase,  that  they  say  the  Law  of 
Moses  is  here  spoken  of  by  a  kind  of  prophetic  anticipation.  Again, 
Job  cries  out :  O  that  I  loere — as  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth, 
when  the  secret  of  God  was  upon  my  tabernacle,  1|  that  is, 
in  full  security  :  Evidently  taken  from  the  residence  of  the  Divine 
Presence  or  Shekinah,  in  a  visible  form,  on  the  ark,  or  on  the  tent 
where  the  ark  was  placed.  And  again — O  that  one  would  hear  me  ! 
Behold  my  desire  is  that  the  Almighty  would  answer  me,  and  thai 
mine  Adversary  had  written  a  book.  Surely  I  would  take  it  upon  my 
shoidder  and  bind  it  as  a  crown  to  me.^  A  phrase  apparently  taken 
from  the  use  of  their  Phylacteries  ;  which  at  least  were  as  ancient 
as  their  return  from  Captivity,  and  coeval  with  their  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  the  Law. 

A  third  circumstance,  which  will  betray  one  of  these  feigned 
compositions,  is  the  Author's  being  drawn,  by  the  vigour  of  his 
imagination,  from  the  seat  of  Action  and  from  the  manners  of  the 

•  See  the  preceding  Ijook.  p.  14,  f  Job  xx.  17.  I  See  Exoil.  iii,  8  ; 
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Scene,  to  one  very  diflferent ;  especially,  if  it  be  one  of  great  fame 
and  celebrity.  So  bere,  tbongb  tbe  Scene  be  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
amongst  family-beads  of  independent  Tribes,  and  in  tbe  simplicity  of 
primitive  Manners,  yet  we  are  carried  by  a  poetic  fancy,  into  tbe 
midst  of  Egypt,  tbe  best  policied,  and  tbe  most  magnificent  Empire 
then  existing  in  tbe  world. — Whj  died  I  not  from  the  womb  (says  tbe 
chief  Speaker)  for  now  I  should  have  lien  still  and  been  quiet,  I  should 
have  slept ;  then  had  I  been  at  rest  ;  with  kings  ayid  counsellors 
OF  THE  EARTH,  lohich  build  DESOLATE  PLACES  for  themselves ;  * 
i.  e,  magnificent  buildings,  in  desolate  places,  meaning  plainly  the 
Pyramids  raised  in  tbe  midst  of  barren  sands,  for  tbe  burying 
places  of  tbe  kings  of  Egypt — Kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth — 
was,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  designation  of  tbe  Egyptian  Governors. 
So  Isaiah — the  counsel  of  the  wise  coiinsellors  of  Pharaoh  is  become 
brutish.  How  say  ye  unto  Pharaoh,  I  am  the  son  of  the  loise,  the 
son  of  ancient  kinys.f  But  it  may  be  observed  in  general,  that 
though  the  Scene  confined  the  Author  to  scattered  Tribes  in  the  midst 
of  Deserts,  yet  bis  images  and  his  ideas  are,  by  an  insensible  allure, 
taken  throughout,  from  crouded  Cities  and  a  civil  policied  People. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  tbe  Children  of  the  wicked  being  crushed  in  the 
gate,X  alluding  to  a  City  taken  by  storm,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
the  flying  inhabitants  pressing  one  another  to  death  in  the  narrow 
passage  of  the  City-gates. — Again,  of  the  good  man  it  is  said,  that  he 
shall  be  hid  from  the  scourge  of  tongues ;  §  that  pestilent  mischief 
which  rages  chiefly  in  rich  and  Hcentious  Communities.  But  there 
would  be  no  end  of  giving  instances  of  this  kind,  where  they  are  so 
numerous. 

Hitherto  the  Author  seems  unwarily  to  have  betrayed  bis  Times 
and  Counti-y.  But  we  shall  now  see  that  he  has  made  numerous 
allusions  to  the  miraculous  History  of  bis  Ancestors  with  serious 
purpose  and  design.  For  this  poem  being  written,  as  wiU  appear,  for 
tbe  comfort  and  solace  of  his  Countrymen,  be  reasonably  supposed  it 
would  advance  liis  principal  end,  to  refresh  their  memories  with  some 
of  tbe  more  signal  debverances  of  their  Forefathers.  In  the  mean 
time,  decorum,  of  which  we  find  him  a  careful  observer,  required  him 
to  preserve  the  image  of  very  difierent  and  distant  times.  This  was 
a  difiiculty  :  and  would  have  been  so  to  the  ablest  Writer.  Both 
these  were  matters  of  importance  ;  and  neither  one  nor  the  other 
could  be  omitted,  without  neglecting  his  Purpose,  or  deforming  his 
Composition.  How  then  can  we  conceive  a  skilful  Artist  would  act  if 
not  in  this  manner ;  he  would  touch  those  stories,  but  with  so  slight 

•  Job  iii.  11,  13,  14.  f  Isai.  xix.  11.  t   Job  v.  4.     The  Septiiagint  renders 
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an  outline  and  such  airy  colouring,  as  to  make  them  pass  unheeded 
by  a  careless  observer ;  yet  be  visible  enough  to  those  who  studied  the 
Work  with  care  and  attention.  Now  this  artful  temper  our  divine 
Writer,  we  say,  hath  observed.  The  conduct  was  fine  and  noble  : 
and  the  cloud  in  which  he  was  forced  to  wrap  his  studied  allusions, 
will  be  so  far  from  bringing  them  into  question,  that  it  will  confirm 
their  meaning  ;  as  it  now  appears,  that  if  an  able  Writer  would,  in 
such  a  work,  make  allusions  to  his  own  Times,  Religion,  and  People, 
it  must  be  done  in  this  covert  manner.  Thus  Job,  speaking  of  the 
Omnipotence  of  God, — which  commandeth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not, 
and  sealeth  up  the  stars,*  plainly  enough  alludes  to  the  miraculous 
history  of  the  people  of  God,  in  the  Egyptian  Darkness,  and  the 
stopping  of  the  Sun's  course  by  Joshua.  This  appeared  so  evident 
to  a  very  learned  Commentator,  though  in  the  other  opinion  of  the 
book's  being  of  Job's  own  writing,  that  he  was  forced  to  suppose 
that  his  author  spoke  proleptically,  as  knowing  by  the  gift  of  Pro- 
phesy, what  God  in  a  future  age  would  do.f  So  whei'e  Job  says, 
God  divideth  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his  understanding  he 
smiteth  through  the  proud,%  he  evidently  refers  to  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red-sea.  Again,  in  the  following  words. 
He  taketh  away  the  heart  of  the  chief  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  and 
causeth  them  to  wander  in  a  wilderness  ivhere  there  is  no  ivay,§  who 
can  doubt  but  that  they  allude  to  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  as  a  punishment  for  their  cowardice,  and 
diffidence  in  God's  promises ;  Ehphaz,  speaking  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  declares  how  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  them, 
/  ioill  shew  thee ;  hear  me ;  and  what  I  have  seen  I  will  declare ; 
which  loise  men  have  told  from  their  fathers,  and  have  not  hid  it  :  || 
the  very  way  in  which  Moses  directs  the  Israehtes  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  miraculous  works  of  God.  And  who  are  these  ivise 
men  ?  They  are  so  particularly  marked  out  as  not  to  be  mistaken  : 
Vnto  xohom  alone  the  earth  was  given,  and  no  stranger  passed 
AMONGST  THEM.^  A  circumstauce  agreeing  to  no  People  whatsoever 
but  to  the  Israelites  settled  in  Canaan.  The  same  Eliphaz,  telling 
Job  to  his  face,  that  his  misfortunes  came  in  punishment  for  his 
Crimes,  says  :  Thou  hast  taken  a  pledge  from  thy  brother  for  nought, 
and  stripped  the  naked  of  his  cloathing**  And  Job,  speaking  of  the 
most  profligate  of  men,  describes  them,  amongst  other  marks  of  their 
iniquity,  by  this,  that  they  caused  the  naked  to  lodge  ivithout  cloath- 
ing,  that  they  have  no  covering  in  the  cold  ;  ff  that  they  take  a  pledge 

•  Job  ix.  7.  f  "  Hoc  vldetur  rpspicere  historiam  Josuoe  vel  Ezechiae,  quanqnam 

ante  illos  Job  estiterit.  Sed  hrec  potiuTimt  por  aiitioipatioiiem  dici,  quod  Jobiim  uon 
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of  the  -poor,  and  cause  him  to  go  naked  without  cloathing.*  Who  that 
sees  this  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  enormities,  but  will  reflect  that 
it  must  have  been  written  by  one  well  studied  in  the  Law  of  Moses, 
which  says  :  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour  s  raiment  to  pledge, 
thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down  ;  for  that  is 
his  covering  only,  it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin  :  Wherein  shall  he 
sleep  ?  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  crieth  unto  me,  that  I  loill 
hear,  for  I  am  gracious.  Which  Law,  as  the  learned  Spencer  observes, 
was  peculiar  to  this  institution. "j"  Elihu,  speaking  of  God's  dealing 
with  his  servants,  says  :  "  That  he  may  loithdraw  man  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  hide  ^r?(Ze  from  man,  he  keepeth  back  his  soul/ro?rt  the  pit, 
and  his  life  from  perishing  by  the  sword.  He  is  chastened  also  with 
pain  upon  his  bed,  and  the  multitude  of  his  bones  with  strong  pain. 
His  soul  draweth  nigh  unto  the  grave,  and  his  life  to  the  destroyers. 
If  there  be  a  messenger  with  him,  an  interpreter,  one  amongst  a 
thousand  to  shew  unto  man  his  uprightness,  then  he  is  gracious  unto 
him,  and  saith.  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit,  I  have  found 
a  ransom.  Wv%  flesh  shall  be  fresher  than  a  child's,  he  shall  return  to 
the  days  of  his  yoiith.  He  shall  pray  unto  God,  and  he  wiU  be 
favourable  unto  him,  and  he  shall  see  his  face  with  joy  ;  for  he  will 
render  unto  man  his  righteousness." |:  This  is  the  most  circum- 
stantial account  of  God's  dealing  with  Hezekiah,  as  it  is  told  in 
the  books  of  Chronicles  and  Kings.  God  had  delivered  him  from 
perishing  by  the  sword  of  Sennacherib  :  "  In  those  days  Hezekiah 
was  sick  unto  death,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord  :  and  he  spake  unto 
him,  and  he  gave  him  a  sign.  But  Hezekiah  rendered  not  again, 
according  to  the  benefit  done  unto  him,  for  his  heart  was  lifted  up."^ 
But  the  story  is  told  more  at  large  in  the  book  of  Kings  : — "  In 
those  days  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  death :  and  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
the  son  of  Amos,  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live. 
Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord. — 
And  it  came  to  pass  afore  Isaiah  was  gone  out  into  the  middle  court, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying.  Turn  again,  and 
tell  Hezekiah,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  I  have 
seen  thy  tears  :  Behold  I  will  heal  thee  ;  on  the  third  day  thou  shalt 
go  up  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  Isaiah  said,  Take  a  lump  of 
figs,  and  they  took  and  laid  it  on  the  bod,  and  he  recovered."  \\ — The 
following  words  as  plainly  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  in 
Egypt,   and  Sennacherib's  army  ravaging  Judea :  Li  a  moment  shall 

•  Job  xxiv.  9,  10  ;  Exod.  xxii.  26,  27.     See  also  Deut.  xxiv.  12,  17-  t  "Leges 
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they  die,  and  the  'peojtle  shall  be  troubled  at  midnight  and  pass  away, 
and  the  mighty  shall  he  taken  aioay  without  hand.^  These  likewise 
clearly  allude  to  tlie  Egyptian  Darkness, — -from  the  wicked  their  light 
is  withholden.-\ 

No  one,  I  think,  can  doubt  but  that  the  following  description  of 
God's  dealing  with  Monarchs  and  Rulers  of  the  world,  is  a  transcript 
of,  or  allusion  to,  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles.  Elihu 
(who  is  made  to  pass  judgment  on  the  dispute)  says,  He  withdraioeth 
not  his  eyes  from  the  righteous  :  but,  with  kings  are  they  on  the  throne, 
yea  he  doth  establish  them  for  ever  and  they  are  exalted.  [This  seems 
plainly  to  refer  to  the  house  of  David,  as  we  shall  see  presently.]  He 
proceeds;  A^id  if  they  be  bound  in  fetters,  and  be  holdeti  in  cords  of  afflic- 
tion :  then  he  sheweth  their  loork,  and  their  transgressions  that  they  have 
exceeded.  He  openeth  also  their  ear  to  discipline,  and  commandeth  that 
they  return  from  iniquity.  If  they  obey  and  serve  him,  they  shall  spend 
their  days  in  prosperity  and  their  years  in  pleasure  ;  but  if  they  obey 
not,  they  shall  perish  by  the  sword,  &c.|  Now  hear  the  sacred 
Historian. — "  God  had  said  to  David  and  to  Solomon  his  son,  In  this 
house  and  in  Jerusalem,  which  I  have  chosen  before  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  will  I  put  my  name  for  ever.  Neither  will  I  any  more  remove 
the  foot  of  Israel  from  out  of  the  land  which  I  have  appointed  for 
your  fathers,  so  that  they  will  take  heed  to  do  all  that  I  have  com- 
manded them. — So  Manasseh  made  Judah  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  to  err. — And  the  Lord  spake  to  Manasseh,  and  to  his  peo- 
ple :  but  they  w^ould  not  hearken.  Wherefore  the  Lord  brought  upon 
them  the  captains  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which  took 
Manasseh  amongst  the  thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fetters,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon.  And  when  he  was  in  affliction,  he  besought  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  humbled  himself  greatly  before  the  God  of  his 
Fathers,  and  prayed  unto  him,  and  he  was  entreated  of  him,  and  heard 
his  supphcation,  and  brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem  into  his  kingdom. 
Then  Manasseh  knew  that  the  Lord  he  was  God."  § 

But  the  most  extraordinary  allusion  of  all  to  the  Jewish  (Economy, 
and  the  most  incontestable,  is  in  the  following  words,  where  speaking 
of  the  clouds  of  rain,  our  translation  has  it.  He  causeth  it  to  come, 
whether  for  correctio7i,  or  for  his  land,  or  for  mercy. ^  The 
Septuagint  understood  the  sacred  text  in  the  same  manner.  Taura 
(TVVTZTaxTcn  'UTup  uuTOV  Ittj  Tjj^  y^,  iav  TS  eI;  tsailsiuv,  lotv  sis  T^v 
yrjv  auTOu,  sav  slg  eAsoj  svpYjosi  uurov.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  he 
bringeth  it  at  such  junctures,  and  in  such  excess,  as  to  cause  dearth, 
[/or  correction ;]  or  so  timely  and  moderately,  as  to  cause  plenty,  [for 
mercy  ;]  or  lastly,  so  tempered,  in  a  long  continued  course,  as  to  pro- 

•  Job  xxxiv.  20,  t  Job  xxxviii.  15.  \  Job  xxxvi.  7—12.  §  2  Chron. 
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duce  that  fertility  of  soil  which  was  to  make  one  of  the  blessings  of 
the  promised  land,  [for  his  land  :]  a  providence  as  distinct  from 
the  other  two,  of  correction  and  mercy,  as  the  genus  is  from  the 
species.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  learned  Father  Houbigaut's 
criticism  on  this  verse,  who  corrects  the  common  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  thinks  the  words,  or  for  the  land,  to  be  a  marginal 
illustration  ci'ept  into  the  text.  St.  Jerom,  and  the  vulgar  Latin,  in- 
stead of, — whether  for  correction,  or  for  his  land,  translate,  sive  in 
UNA  Tribu,  sive  in  terra  sua.  If  this  be  the  true  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew, then  it  plainly  appears  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  alluded 
to  the  words  of  his  contemporary  prophet,  Amos. — "  And  also  I  have 
witholden  the  rain  from  you,  when  there  were  yet  three  months  to  the 
harvest ;  and  I  caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city,  and  caused  it  not  to 
rain  upon  another  city  :  one  piece  was  rained  upon,  and  the  piece 
whereupon  it  rained  not,  withered."  Without  controversy,  however, 
the  Writer  speaks  of  a  special,  providence  upon  God's  own  Land, 
the  land  of  Judea ;  which  plainly  shows  that  the  pecidiarity  of  the 
Jewish  (Economy  was  still  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  In  a  word, 
this  Economy  is  described  by  Moses*  as  altogether  different  from 
that  of  other  people.  Job's  account  of  God's  (Economy  exactly 
quadrates  with  it.  What  are  we  then  to  think,  but  that  there  is  a 
continued  allusion  to  the  Law  ?  in  many  places  indeed  so  general,  as 
not  to  be  discovered  without  the  assistance  of  those  which  are  more 
particular.  Besides,  (which  is  the  last  observation  I  shaU  make  on 
this  point)  in  the  management  of  these  Allusions,  we  see,  the  Author 
has  observed  a  strict  decorum  :  and,  to  take  oif  any  offensive  glare,  has 
thrown  over  them  a  sober  image  of  ancient  manners.  So  that  here 
we  have  the  plain  marks  of  former  times  intermixed  with  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  latter.  What  are  we  therefore  to  conclude,  but  that 
the  Work  is  a  species  of  dramatic  writing,  composed  long  after  the  age 
of  the  subject? 

On  the  whole  then  it  appears  that  this  Objection  of  no  allusions, 
which,  if  well  grounded,  had  made  nothing  against  the  low  date  of  a 
poetic  Composition,  is  not  indeed  supported  by  fact :  and  this  M'ill  be 
seen  yet  moi'e  fully  hereafter. 

But  had  the  Objection  any  real  foundation.  They  who  make  it,  had 
been  still  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  Author's  silence  concerning 
the  six  days  Creation,  and  the  institution  of  the  SaLbath  ;  as  it  must 
reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  these  things  were 
unknown  to  Job.  And  consequently,  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  a 
moral,  but  a  positive  Law  only  of  the  Jews  ;  though  Moses,  to  impress 
the  greater  reverence  upon  it,  seems  to  make  it  coeval  with  the  Crea- 
tion.   How  they  will  get  over  this  difficulty  I  know  not.    On  the  other 

*  Deut.  iv.  39. 
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hand,  They  who,  with  the  low  date  of  this  book  of  Job,  hold  the 
Sabbath  to  be  a  positive  Law,  will  find  no  difficulty  at  all.  For,  as 
they  w^ould  have  pnt  the  mention  of  it,  had  it  been  mentioned,  on  the 
same  footing  with  that  of  other  things  under  the  Mosaic  (Economy ; 
so,  the  silence  they  will  easily  account  for,  on  the  received  opinion  of 
that  time,  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  positive  Law,  instituted  to  separate 
and  distinguish  the  Israelites  from  all  others ;  and  that  therefore  the 
mention  of  a  thing  so  well  known  to  be  a  Rite  peculiarly  Jewish, 
would  have  had  an  ill  effect,  in  the  mouths  of  men  who  lived  before 
the  Mosaic  Law  was  given. 

After  such  clear  evidence  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written  under 
the  Law,  we  have  little  need  of  Grotius's  argument,  for  the  support  of 
this  point,  fi'om  the  book's  containing  many  passages  similar  to  what 
we  find  in  the  Psalms.  And  it  is  well  we  have  not,  because  I  think 
his  argument  very  equivocal.  For  if  the  sacred  writers  must  needs 
have  borrowed  trite  moral  sentences  from  one  another :  it  may  be  as 
fairly  said,  that  the  Authors  of  the  Psalms  borrowed  from  the  book  of 
Job  ;  as  that  the  author  of  Job  borrowed  from  the  book  of  Psalms. 
But  Mr.  Le  Clerc  would  mend  this  argument,  by  refining  upon  it,  a 
way  that  seldom  mends  any  thing.  He  says,  one  may  know  an 
original  from  a  copy,  by  the  latter's  having  less  nature  and  force  ;  and 
he  thinks  he  sees  this  in  the  book  of  Job.*  Now  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  observation,  it  would  be  so  far  from  supporting,  that  it 
would  oveturn  his  conclusion.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  seems  to  have  been  mis- 
led into  this  criticism  by  what  he  had  observed  of  writers  of  less 
pohshed  ages  borrowing  from  those  of  more.  In  this  case,  the  copy 
will  be  always  much  inferior  to  the  original.  But  the  effect  would 
have  been  just  the  contrary  in  a  writer  of  the  time  of  David  borrowing 
from  one  of  the  time  of  Moses.  And  as  the  common  opinion  places 
the  two  books  in  those  two  diflFerent  periods,  they  are  to  be  supposed 
rightly  placed,  till  the  contrary  be  shewn.  This  observation  we  see 
verified  in  the  Greek  Authors  of  the  Socratic  age,  and  in  the  Roman 
authors  of  the  Augustan,  when  they  borrowed  from  their  very  early 
country  writers.  But  the  matter  of  fact  is,  I  think,  just  otherwise. 
The  advantage  of  the  sublime  in  the  parallel  passages  seems  to  lie  on 

•  "  Grotius  croit  avec  beaiieoiip  pins  do  vrai-semblance,  que  cet  auteur  est  posterieur 
a  David  et  a  Salomon,  dont  il  wenible  qn'il  ait  iniite  divers  endroits,  et  remarque  fort 
jndicieusement,  qu'il  y  a  dans  ce  livre  des  mauieres  de  parler,  qu'on  ne  trouve  que  dana 
E.idras,  dans  Daniel,  et  dans  les  Paraphrases  Caldaiques.  Codurc,  dans  sou  Commen- 
taire  sur  Job,  a  aussi  remarque  plusieurs  Caldaismes  dans  ce  livre,  et  quelques  per- 
sonnes  savantes  soiUiennent,  que  les  Arabismes  qu'on  y  croit  avoir  remarque  ne  sont 
que  des  manieres  de  parler  Caldeeues.  On  y  trouve  des  imitations  de  divers  endroits 
des  Pseaumes. — Mais  vous  me  demanderez  peut-etre,  comment  on  peut  savoir,  que  c'est 
I'auteur  du  livre  de  Job  qui  a  imite  ces  Pseaumes,  et  non  pas  les  auteurs  de  ces 
Pscaumes  qui  out  imite  le  livre  de  Job  ?  II  est  aise  de  vons  satisfaire.  On  connoit, 
qu'un  auteur  en  imite  un  autre,  a  ceci,  c'est  que  I'imitation  n'est  pas  si  belle  que  I'ori- 
ginal,  qui  expriiue  ordtnaii-ement  les  choses  d'une  maniere  plus  nette  et  plus  naturelle 
(jue  la  co^ie. "—Scnlihiens  de  quelques  Thcolo(jiens  de  Holkmde,  p.  183. 
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the  side  of  Job.  And  from  hence  we  may  draw  Mr.  Le  Clerc's  con- 
clusion with  much  greater  force.  But  indeed,  take  it  either  way,  the 
argument,  as  I  said,  is  of  httle  weight.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  hear 
Schultens,  and  his  epitomiser  Dr.  Grey,  speak  of  the  grandeur,  the 
purity,  and  sublimity  of  the  language  spoken  in  the  time  of  Job,  as  if 
the  Hebrew  had  partaken  of  the  nature  and  fortunes  of  the  two  lan- 
guages made  perfect  by  a  long  study  of  eloquence,  in  the  Socratic  and 
Augustan  ages;  and  as  if  it  was  equally  impossible  for  a  Hebrew  after  the 
captivity  (though  inspired  into  the  bargain)  to  imitate  these  excellen- 
cies of  style,  as  for  a  writer  of  the  iron  age  of  Latin  to  have  expressed 
the  beauty  and  weight  of  Ennius's  elegance.  We  know  what  Enthu- 
siasm can  do  on  every  object  to  which  it  turns  itself.  There  have 
been  Critics  of  this  sort,  who  have  found,  even  in  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Rabbins,  graces  and  sublimities  of  style  to  match  those  in  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  historians  ;  though,  in  reality,  the  graces  it  boasts 
partake  much  of  those  we  see  in  the  Law-French  of  our  EngUsh- 
Reporters.  The  truth  is,  the  language  of  the  times  of  Job  had  its 
grandeur,  its  purity,  and  sublimities  :  but  they  were  of  that  kind  which 
the  learned  Missionaries  have  observed  in  the  languages  of  certain 
Warrior-tribes  in  North  America.  And  this  language  of  the  time  of 
Job  preserved  its  genius  to  late  ages,  by  the  assistance  of  that  unifor- 
mity of  Character  which  makes  the  more  sequestered  inhabitants  of  the 
East  so  tenacious  of  all  their  ancient  modes  and  customs. 

2.  We  now  come  closer  to  the  question ;  and  having  proved  the 
book  of  Job  to  be  written  under  the  Mosaic  (Economy,  We  say  further, 
that  it  must  be  somewhere  between  the  time  of  their  approaching 
captivity,  and  their  thorough  re-establishment  in  Judea.  This  is  the 
widest  interval  we  can  afford  it.  The  reason  seems  to  be  decisive. 
It  is  this.  That  no  other  possible  period  can  be  assigned,  in  which  the 
GRAND  QUESTION,  debated  in  this  book,  could  ever  come  into  dispute. 
This  deserves  to  be  considered. 

The  question,*  a  very  foreign  one  to  us,  and  therefore  no  wonder  it 
should  have  been  so  httle  attended  to,  is.  Whether  God  administers 
his  government  over  men  here  with  an  equal  pi'ovidence,  so  as  that  the 
good  are  always  prosperous,  and  the  bad  unhaj)py  ;  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  there  be  not  such  apparent  inequalities,  as  that  prosperity 
and  adversity  often  happen  indifferently  to  good  and  bad.  Job  main- 
tains the  latter  part,f  and  his  three  friends  the  former.  They  argue 
these  points  throughout  the  whole  book,  and  each  party  sticks  firm  to 
his  first  opinion. 

Now  this  could  never  have  been  made  matter  of  dispute,  from  the 
most  early  supposed  time  of  Job's  existence,  J  even  to  ours,  in  any 

•  See  note  P,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  See  note  Q,  at  the  end  of  this  book, 

t  See  note  R,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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place  out  of  the  land  of  Judea  ;  the  administration  of  Providence, 
which,  throughout  that  large  period,  all  People  and  Nations  have 
experienced,  being  visibly  and  confessedly  unequal.  Men,  indeed, 
at  all  times,  have  been  indiscreetly  prone  to  enquire  how  this  inequal- 
ity could  be  made  consistent  with  God's  justice  or  goodness  :  But, 
amidst  the  great  variety  of  human  opinions,  as  extravagant  as  many 
of  those  are  which  philosophic  men  have  some  time  or  other  main- 
tained, we  do  not  find  any  of  them  ever  held  or  conceived  that  God's 
providence  teas  equally  administered.  This  therefore,  as  we  say, 
could  be  no  question  any  where  out  of  the  land  of  Judea.  But  we 
say  farther, 

Nor  in  that  land  neither,  in  any  period  of  the  Jewish  nation 
either  before  or  after  the  time  wherein  we  place  it.  Not  before, 
because  the  dispensation  of  Providence  to  that  people  was  seen  and 
owned  by  all,  to  be  equal :  Not  after,  because  by  the  total  ceasing  of 
God's  extraordinary  administration,  the  contrary  was  as  evident. 

Of  this  period  then,  there  are  three  portions  ;  1 .  The  time  imme- 
diately preceding  the  captivity ;  2.  The  duration  of  it ;  and  3.  The 
return  from  it. 

To  the  opinions  which  place  it  in  either  of  the  two  first  portions, 
as  supposing  it  to  be  written  for  the  consolation  of  the  people  going 
into  or  remaining  in  captivity,  a  celebrated  Writer  has  opposed  an 
unanswerable  objection  :  "  The  Jews  "  (says  he)  "  undoubtedly  suffered 
for  their  iniquity  ;  and  the  example  of  Job  is  the  example  of  an  innocent 
man  suffering  for  no  demerit  of  his  own :  Apply  this  to  the  Jews  in 
their  captivity,  and  the  book  contradicts  all  the  Prophets  before,  and 
at  the  time  of,  their  captivity,  and  is  calculated  to  harden  the  Jews 
in  their  sufferings,  and  to  reproach  the  Providence  of  God,"  * 

There  remains  only  the  third  portion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  time  of 
their  return,  and  settlement  in  their  own  land.  And  this  stands 
clear  of  the  above  objection.  For  the  Jews  came  from  the  Captivity 
with  hearts  fuU  of  zeal  for  the  Law,  and  abhorrence  of  their  former 
idolatries.  This  is  the  account  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  f  give  of  them  : 
And  with  these  dispositions,  Jeremiah  foretold,  their  restoration 
should  be  attended.  I  will  bring  Israel  again  to  his  habitation,  and 
he  shall  feed  on  Carmel  and  Bashan,  and  his  said  shall  be  satisfied 
upon  mount  Ephraim  and  Gilead.  In  those  days,  and  i7i  that  time, 
saith  the  Lord,  the  iniquity  of  Israel  shall  be  sought  for,  and  there 
shall  be  none  ;  and  the  sins  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  not  be  found. % 

3.  We  say  then  (to  come  home  to  the  question)  that  the""  book  of 
Job  was  written  some  time  between  the  return  and  the  thorough 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  their  own  country. 

•  See  note  S,  at  tho  eud  of  tliis  book.  f  Ezra  iii.  vi.   Neli.  iii.  viii.    ix. 

t  Jer  1.  19,  20. 
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Having  suited  the  Time  to  the  People,  let  us  try  if  we  can  suit  the 
People  to  the  Subject  ;  and  see  whether  this,  which  was  foreign  and 
unnatural  to  every  other  period,  was  proper  and  seasonable  to  this 
here  assigned. 

The  Jews  had  hitherto,  from  their  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  their  last  race  of  kings,  lived  under  an  extraordinary,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  equal  Providence.  For  these  two  states  must  be 
distinguished,  and  indeed  are  distinguished  not  only  throughout  this 
discourse,  but  throughout  the  whole  Scripture  history,  although  the 
terms,  in  both,  be  sometimes  used  indifferently  to  signify  either  one 
state  or  the  other,  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  leads  directly  to 
the  sense  in  which  they  are  employed.  As  their  sins  grew  ripe  and 
the  time  of  their  Captivity  approached,  God  so  tempered  justice  with 
his  mercy,  as  to  mix,  with  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  their 
impending  punishment,  the  repeated  promises  of  a  speedy  Return  ;  to 
be  attended  with  more  illustrious  advantages  for  the  Jewish  Repubhc 
than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  The  appointed  time  was  now  come. 
And  their  Return  (predicted  in  so  plain  and  public  a  manner)  was 
brought  about  with  as  uncommon  circumstances.  Those  most 
zealous  for  the  Law,  and  most  confiding  in  the  promises  of  God,  as 
instructed  by  their  parents  in  all  his  extraordinary  Dispensations, 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  own  country,  to  pro- 
mote the  restoration  of  their  Law  and  Religion.  And  who  can  doubt 
but  that  they  expected  the  same  manifestations  of  God's  Pi'ovidence 
in  their  Re-estabhshment,  that  their  Forefathers  had  experienced  in 
their  first  Settlement  ?  That  they  were  indeed  full  of  these  expecta- 
tions appears  from  the  remarkable  account  Ezra  gives  us  of  his  dis- 
tress, when  about  to  return  with  Artaxerxes's  commission,  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  The  way  was  long  and  danger- 
ous ;  yet  the  Jews  had  told  the  king  so  much  of  their  being  under 
the  peculiar  protection  of  their  God,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  ask  a 
Guard  for  himself  and  his  companions ;  and  therefore  had  recourse  to 
prayer  and  fasting  :  Then  I  proclaimed  a  fast  there  at  the  river 
Ahava,  that  we  might  afflict  ourselves  before  mir  God,  to  seek  of  him  a 
right  way  for  us,  and  for  our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance. 
For  I  was  ashamed  to  require  of  the  king  a  hand  of  soldiers  and 
horsemen,  to  help  us  against  the  enemy  in  the  way  :  because  we  had 
spoken  utito  the  king,  saying.  The  hand  of  our  God  is  upon  all  them, 
for  good  that  seek  him,  hut  his  poiver  and  his  tvrath  is  against  all 
them  that  forsake  hitn.*  But  in  these  their  expectations  of  the  old 
extraordinary  Providence,  they  were  greatly  deceived  ;  and  the  long 
traverses  they  underwent  from  the  mahce  and  persecution  of  their 

•  Ezra  viii.  21,  22. 
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idolatrous  neighbours,  made  them  but  too  sensible  of  the  difference 
of  their  condition  from  that  of  their  Forefathers,  in  their  first  establish- 
ment. What  then  must  be  their  surprize  and  disappointment  to  find 
their  expectations  frustrate,  and  their  Nation  about  to  be  reduced  to 
the  common  level  of  the  People  of  the  earth,  under  the  ordinary  pro- 
vidence of  Heaven  ?  At  first  it  would  be  difficult  for  many  habituated 
to,  and  long  possessed  of,  the  notion  of  an  extraordinary  Providence, 
to  comprehend  the  true  state  of  their  present  circumstances.  This 
astonishment  is  finely  described  in  the  following  words  of  Job,  As 
for  me,  is  my  complaint  to  man  ?  and  if  it  were  so,  why  should  not  my 
spirit  be  troubled?  Mark  me,  and  be  astonished,  and  lay  your  hand 
upon  your  mouth.  Even  when  I  remember,  lam  afraid,  a?zt?  trembling 
taketh  hold  of  my  flesh.  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become 
old,  yea  are  mighty  in  power  ?  &c.* — But  others  less  pious  would  fall 
into  doubts  about  God's  justice ;  as  not  conceiving  how  he  could 
discharge  the  expectations  he  had  raised,  without  some  very  special 
regard  to  the  safety  of  his  chosen  People  :  Nay  there  were  some,  as 
there  always  will  be  in  national  distresses  of  this  nature,  so  impious  as 
even  to  deny  the  moral  government  of  God.  ^\Tiom  the  Prophet 
Zephaniah  thus  describes, — "  Men  that  are  settled  on  their  lees  ;  that 
say  in  their  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will 
HE  do  evil."  f  All  would  be  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  disorder. 
And  this  greatly  increased,  1.  From  the  bad  situation  of  affairs  with- 
out :  For,  till  the  coming  of  Nehemiah,  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem  were 
in  many  places  broken  down  ;  the  Gates  taken  away  ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants exposed  not  only  to  the  insults  and  ravages  of  their  enemies, 
but  to  the  reproach  and  contempt  of  all  their  neighbours,  as  a  despi- 
cable and  abandoned  People.  2.  From  the  bad  situation  of  affairs 
within  :  Several  disorders  contrary  to  the  Law  had  crept  in  amongst 
them  ;  as  the  marrying  strange  wives,  and  practising  usury  with  one 
another.  Add  to  all  this  (what  would  infinitely  increase  the  confu- 
sion), that  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  was  not  yet 
become  a  popular  Doctrine.  That  this  is  a  faithful  account  of  their 
condition  will  be  seen  when  we  descend  to  particulars  :  That  it  would 
have  this  effect  on  the  religious  sentiments  even  of  the  better  sort  is 
evident  from  the  expostulation  of  Jeremiah,  in  whose  time  this  inequal- 
ity first  struck  their  observation,  Righteous  art  thou,  0  Lord,  (says 
he)  wheti  I  plead  with  thee  :  yet  let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judg- 
ments. Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper?  Where- 
fore are  all  they  happy  that  deal  very  treacherously  ?  |:  If  it  be  said, 
"  that  the  inequality  could  not  now  first  strike  their  observation,  in  a 
Dispensation  where  the  equal  Providence  had  been  gradually  decUn- 

•  Job  xxi.  4—7.  t  Zeph.  i.  ]2.  1  Jer.  xii.  1. 
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ing  from  the  time  of  Saul ;  "  I  ask,  Why  not  ?  Since  there  must  be 
some  precise  point  of  time  or  other,  when  the  fact  was  first  attended 
to.     And  where  can  we  find  a  more  hkely  one  than  this? 

Could  any  thing  therefore  be  conceived  more  seasonable  and  neces- 
sary, at  this  time,  than  such  a  consolation  as  the  book  of  Job 
aiforded  ?  In  which,  on  a  traditional  story,  of  great  fame  and  repu- 
tation over  all  the  East,  a  good  man  was  represented  as  afflicted  for 
the  trial  of  his  virtue,  and  rewarded  for  the  well-bearing  his  afflic- 
tions ;  and  in  which,  their  doubts  concerning  God's  Providence  were 
appeased  by  an  humble  acquiescence  under  his  almighty  power.  And, 
therefore,  I  suppose  it  was,  that  in  order  to  quiet  all  their  anxieties, 
and  to  comfort  them  under  their  present  distresses,  one  of  their 
Prophets  at  this  very  pei'iod  composed  the  book  of  Job.  And  here 
let  me  observe,  that,  to  the  arguments  already  given  for  fixing  the  date 
of  the  book  of  Job  at  this  precise  time  of  the  Jewish  Republic,  may 
be  added  the  following  :  Job  says,  He  knoiveth  the  xoay  that  I  take  : 
When  he  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold.*  But  we  have 
shewn,  in  speaking  of  what  Maimonides  calls  the  Chastisements  of 
Love,  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  Jewish  religion  till  the  times 
of  their  later  Prophets. f  Now  here  the  Chastisements  of  Love  are 
expressly  described. 

To  proceed.  If  such  were  the  end  of  composing  this  poetic  story, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  evei-y  thing  in  it  would  be  fitted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  But  this  could  not  be  done  without  making 
the  poem  allegorical  as  well  as  dramatic.  That  is,  without  repre- 
senting the  real  persons  of  that  age  under  the  persons  of  the  drama. 
And  this  would  be  according  to  the  exactest  rules  of  good  writing  : 
For  when  some  general  moral  fitted  for  all  times  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, it  is  best  shewn  in  a  simple  dramatic  habit  :  but  when  the 
author's  purpose  is  to  convey  some  pecvliar  truths,  circumscribed  by 
time  and  place,  they  have  need  to  be  enforced  by  allegoric  Images. 
And  in  fact,  we  shall  find  this  poem  to  be  wholly  allegorical :  The 
reason  is  convincing.  There  are  divers  circumstances  added  to  each 
character,  which  can  by  no  means  belong  to  the  persons  representing  : 
we  conclude,  therefore,  that  others  are  meant  under  those  characters, 
namely,  the  persons  represented.  Nor  did  the  Author  seem  much 
solicitous  to  conceal  his  purpose,  while  in  his  introduction  to  some  of 
Job's  speeches  he  expresseth  himself  in  this  manner, — moreover  Job 
continued  his  parable  and  said.X  Which  word  parable  properly  sig- 
nifies in  Scripture  the  representing  one  thing  by  another.  Jerom  in 
his  preface  to  the  book  of  Job,  if  I  understand  him  right,  seems  to  say 
much  the  same  thing.  "OaLiauus  enim  etiam  apud  Hebrseos  totus 
hber  fertur,   et  lubricus,  et  quod   Grseci  Rhetores  l(rp^>j^«T<(rju.lvoj,§ 

•  Job  xxiii.  10.  \  See  book  v.  X  Job  xxvii.  1  ;  xxix.  1.  §  \6yos- 
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nuM  aui  ALiuD  LoauiTUR,  ^LiuD  AGiT  :  ut  si  velis  auguillam  vel 
niurennlam  strictis  teuere  manibus,  quanto  fortius  presseris  tanto 
citius  elabitur."  This  description  of  the  "work,  and  the  comparison  by 
which  Jerom  illustrates  his  description,  is  a  lively  picture  of  an  alle- 
gory ;  in  which  the  literal  sense,  when  you  begin  to  grasp  it  closely, 
slips  through  your  fingers  like  an  eel.  And  in  this  sense  we  shall 
find  the  speeches  of  Job  to  be  extremely  parabolical.  For  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that,  from  this  place,  where  Job  is  said  to  continue  his  Para- 
ble, from  ch.  xxvii.  to  chap.  xxxi.  which  is  the  winding  up  of  the  con- 
troversy between  him  and  his  friends,  there  are  more  allusions  to  the 
Jewish  state  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  book  together. — But  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  in  this  matter,  let  us  now  examine  each  character 
apart.* 

I.  In  the  person  of  Job  we  have  a  good  man  aiflicted,  and  main- 
taining his  innocence ;  equally  impatient  of  pain  and  contradiction  ; 
yet,  at  length  with  all  submission  bowing  to  the  hand  of  God  ;  and 
finally  rewarded  for  it.  Had  this  been  a  fictitious  Character  in  an 
invented  story,  we  could  have  only  gathered  this  general  moral  from 
it,  "That  virtue  and  submission  to  the  divine  pleasure,  notwithstand- 
ing the  common  frailties  of  humanity,  will  assuredly  engage  the  care 
of  Providence."  But  as  this  Hero  of  the  poem  was  a  real  Personage  ; 
and  so  greatly  famed  for  his  exemplary  patience  in  afflictions,  that  his 
case  became  proverbial ;  f  we  can  nevei%  on  the  common  principles, 
account  for  his  behaviour,  when  we  find  him  breaking  out  ever  and 
anon  into  such  excesses  of  impatience  as  border  nearly  upon  blas- 
phemy.J  The  judicious  Calmet  cannot  forbear  observing  on  this 
occasion  :  "En  effet  Job  avoit  marque  dans  ses  plaintes  vine  vivacite 
que  pouvoit  etre  interpretee  en  mauvaise  part.  11  s'etoit  plaint  de  la 
rigueur  de  Dieu  ;  il  avoit  deplore  son  malheur  d'une  maniere  qui  avoit 
besoin  d'une  interpretation  benigne."§  And  to  the  same  purpose 
Albert  Schultens :  "  In  eo  excessu  ut  ne  nunc  quidem  Jobum  culpa 
liberare  possumus,  ita  facile  intelligitur,  multo  magis  talibus  dictis 
offendi  tunc  debuisse  Elihuum,  ignarum  hactenus,  quid  Deus  de  Jobo 
ejusque  causa  pronunciaturus  esset."]]  Thus  softly  do  these  Com- 
mentators speak,  in  their  embarras  to  reconcile  this  representation  of 
Job  to  his  traditional  Character  for  patience.  The  JTl-iting  then  and 
the  Tradition  being  so  glaringly  inconsistent,  we  must  needs  conclude, 
1.  That  the  fame  of  so  great  Patience  arose  not  from  this  book. 
And  2dly,  That  some  other  Character,  shadowed  under  that  of  Job, 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  Author's  deviation  from  the  general 
Tradition. 

See  note  T,  at  the  end  of  this  hook.  t  Ye  have  heard  of  the  Patience  of  Job. 

f  James  v.  11.)  j  gee  note  U,  at  the  end  of  this  hook.  §  Sur  Job  xxsiii.  10. 
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And  this  character,  I  say,  was  no  other  than  the  Jewish  people. 
The  singularity  of  whose  situation  as  a  selected  Nation  is  graphically 
described  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  where  Satan  is  brought  in, 
speaking  of  the  distinguished  honour  done  to  Job  by  his  Maker. 
Hast  thou  not  made  a  hedge  about  him,  and  about  his  house,  and 
about  all  that  he  hath,  on  every  side  ?  *  The  great  point  which  Job 
so  much  insists  upon  throughout  the  whole  book  is  his  innocence  : 
and  yet,  to  our  surprise,  we  hear  him,  in  one  place,  thus  expostu- 
lating with  God  :  Thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me,  and  makest 
me  to  possess  the  iNiauiTiES  of  my  youth. f  This  can  be  accounted 
for  no  otherwise  than  by  understanding  it  of  the  people  :  whose 
repeated  iniquities  on  their  first  coming  out  of  Egypt,  were  in  every 
Age  remembered,  and  punished  on  their  Posterity.  Again,  the 
twenty-ninth  chapter  is  an  exact  and  circumstantial  description  of  the 
prosperous  times  of  the  Jewish  People ;  several  parts  of  which  can  be 
applied  with  no  tolerable  propriety  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man  : 
— "  0  that  I  were  as  in  the  days  when  God  preserved  me,  when  his 
candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and  when,  by  his  light,  I  walked 
through  darkness  :  As  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the 
SECRET  OF  God  was  upon  my  tabernacle  : — ^^Vhen  I  washed  my 
steps  with  BUTTER,  and  the  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil. — I 
put  on  righteousness  and  it  clothed  me  :  my  judgment  was  as  a  robe 
and  a  diadem. — I  brake  the  jaws  of  the  wicked,  and  pluckt  the  spoil 
out  of  his  teeth. — I  chose  out  their  way,  and  sat  chief,  and  dwelt 
as  a  KING  in  the  army."!  In  these  words  the  writer  evidently 
alludes  to  the  pillar  of  fire  in  the  Wilderness  ; — The  Schekinah  in  the 
tabernacle  ; — The  land  fiowing  ivith  milk  and  honey  ; — The  adminis- 
tration of  the  judges ; — The  curbing  the  ravages  of  the  Philistians  ; 
— And  the  glory  of  their  first  Monarchs.  Well  therefore  might  the 
Writer,  in  his  introduction  to  this  speech,  call  it  a  parable. 

This  will  lead  us  next  to  consider  the  Age,  as  well  as  People  meant. 
Job,  speaking  of  his  misfortunes,  says :  For  the  thing  which  I  greatly 
feared  is  come  upon  me,  and  that  which  I  was  afraid  of  is  come  unto 
me.  I  was  not  hi  safety,  neither  had  I  rest,  neither  ivas  I  quiet,  yet 
trouble  came.§  But  in  other  places  he  speaks  very  differently.  He 
■wishes  he  ivere  as  in  months  past,  for  then  (says  he)  /  shall  die  in  my 
nest,  and  I  shall  multiply  my  days  as  the  sand.\\  And  again.  When  I 
looked  for  good,  then  evil  came  upon  me  :  and  ivhen  I  waited  for  light, 
there  came  darkness.^  These  things  are  very  discordant,  if  under- 
stood of  one  and  the  same  person  ;  and  can  never  be  reconciled  but 
on  the  supposition  of  an  allegorical  reference  to  another  Character  ; 
and,  on  that,    all   will  be  set  right.      For   this  disquiet,  and  fear  of 

*  Job  i.  10.  t   Job  xiii.  26.  J   Job  xsix.  2,  et  seq.  §  Job  iii.  25, 
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approaching  trouble,  was  the  very  condition  of  the  Jews  on  their  first 
return  from  the  Captivity.     Thus  Ezra   expresseth  it  :   And  they  set 
up  the  altar  upon  his  bases   (for  fear  was  upon  them,   because  of  the 
'people  of  those  countries)  and  they  offered  burnt-offerings  thereon  unto 
the  Lord.^     And  thus  Zechariah,  who  prophesied  at  this  time  :  For 
before  these  days  there  was  no  hire  for  man,  nor  any  hire  for  beast, 
neither  was  there  any  peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  in,  because 
of  the  affliction  ;  for  I  set  all  men  every  one  against  his  neighbour,  f 
Job,  amongst  his  other  distresses,  complains  to  God ; — Thou  scarest 
me  ivith   dreams,    and  terrifiest  me  with  visions :  X  this,  I  suppose, 
refers  to  the  comminations  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who 
all  prophesied  at  this  time,  and  were  very  troublesome  on  that  account 
to  the  impatient  Jews,  to   whose  circumstances   only,    and   spirit   of 
complaint,  these  obscure  words  of  Job,  expostulating  with  God,  can 
agree  ; — and  why  dost  thou   not  pardon  my  transgression,  and  take 
away  mine  iniquity  ?     For  now    I  shall  sleep  in   the  dust,  and  thou 
shalt  seek  me  in  the  morning,    but  I  shall  not  be.^     There  is  not  a 
more  difficult  passage  in   the  whole   book   of  Job  ;    and  yet,  on  the 
principles  here  laid  down,  it  admits  and  conveys  this  natural  and  easy 
meaning,  "  In  thus  punishing,  thou  wilt  defeat  thy  whole  design.      It 
is  thy  purpose  to  continvie  us  a  peculiar  People ;  yet  such  traverses  as 
we  have  met  with,  on  our  return,  will  soon  destroy  those  already  come 
into   Judea,  and  deter  the  rest  from  hazarding  the  same  fortune." 
Job   goes  on  in   the   same   strain  :    Is  it  good  imto  thee  that  thou 
shouldest    ojipress?    that   thou  shouldest   despise    the    work   of   thine 
hands?    and  shine  upon  the   counsel  of  the  wicked ?\      The  Jews  of 
this  time  made  this  very  complaint.     I  have  loved  you,  saith  the  Lord, 
yet  ye  say.    Wherein  hast  thou  loved  us  ?  ^     And  again.  And  now  we 
call  the  proud  happy  ;  yea  they  that  ivork  ivickedness  are  set  up  ;  yea 
they   that   tempt   God  are  even  deliver ed.^"^ — But  Job  goes  on, — O 
that  thou  woiddest  hide  me  in  the  grave,  that  thou  wouldest  keep  me 
secret,  until  thy  wrath  be  past ;    that   thou  ivouldest  appoint  me  a  set 
time,  and  remember  me.^-\     By  which  words,   the  complaints  of  the 
Jews  of  that  time  are  again  referred  to  ;  which  were,  as  appears  from 
the  words  of  Job,  to  this   effect :    "  Would  to  God  we  had  stiU  con- 
tinued in  Captivity  [the  Grave,  which  was  the  very  figure  used  by  the 
Prophets  for  the  Captivity]  expecting  a  more  favourable  season  for  our 
Restoration ;  or  that  we  might  be  permitted  to  return  unto  it,  'till 
the  remains  of  punishment  for  our  forefathers'  sins  are  overpast,  and 
all  things  fitly  prepared  for  our  reception,"     And  in  these  cowardly 
and  impatient  sentiments  were  they,  on  their  Return,  as  were  their 
Ancestors,  on  their  first  coming  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  to  which, 

•  Ezra  iii.  3.  f  Zech.  viii.  10.  1  Job  vii.  14.  §  Verse  2J. 
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this  Return  is  frequently  compared  by  the  Prophets. — Job  goes  on 
expressing  his  condition  in  this  manner :  His  troops  come  together, 
and  raise  up  their  way  against  me,  and  encamp  round  about  my  taber- 
nacle. He  hath  put  my  brethren  far  from  me,  and  mine  acqiiaintance 
are  verily  estranged  from  me.  My  kinsfolk  have  failed,  and  my 
familiar  friends  have  forgotten  inc.*  The  first  part  of  this  complaint 
evidently  relates  to  the  Arabians,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Ashdodites  ; 
who  (as  Nehemiah  tells  us)  hearing  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were 
made  up,  and  that  the  breaches  began  to  be  stopped,  were  very  wroth, 
and  conspired  all  of  them  together  to  come  and  fight  against  Jerusalem 
and  to  hinder  it.f  The  second  part  relates  to  their  rich  Brethren 
remaining  in  Babylon,  who  seemed,  by  Nehemiah's  account,  to  have 
much  neglected  the  distressed  Remnant  that  escaped  from  the  Cap- 
tivity to  Jerusalem.  Then  Hanani  (says  he)  one  of  my  brethren  came, 
he  and  certain  men  of  Judah,  and  I  asked  them  concerning  the  Jews 
that  had  escaped,  which  were  left  of  the  Captivity,  and  concerning 
Jerusalem.  And  they  said  unto  me,  The  Remnant  that  are  left  of  the 
Captivity  there  in  the  Province  are  in  great  affliction  and  reproach  : 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  is  also  broken  down,  and  the  gates  thereof  are 
burnt  with  fire.X — Job  goes  on,  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him 
[God],  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat.  Behold  I  go  forward,  but 
he  is  not  there  j  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him  :  on  the  left 
hand  where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him  :  he  hideth  himself 
on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him.%  Could  any  thing  more 
pathetically  express  the  lamentations  of  a  People  who  saw  the  extra- 
ordinary Providence,  under  which  they  had  so  long  lived,  departing 
from  them? — From  God,  Job  turns  to  Man,  and  says,  "But  now 
they  that  are  younger  than  I  have  me  in  derision,  whose  fathers  I 
would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock.  Yea, 
whereto  might  the  strength  of  their  hands  profit  me,  in  whom  old  age 
was  perished  ?  For  want  and  famine  they  were  solitary  ;  fleeing  into 
the  Wilderness  in  former  time  desolate  and  waste :  who  cut  up  mal- 
lows by  the  bushes,  and  juniper-roots  for  their  meat.  They  were 
driven  forth  from  among  men  (they  cried  after  them  as  after  a  thief) 
to  dwell  in  the  clifts  of  the  valleys,  in  the  caves  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  rocks.  Amongst  the  bushes  they  brayed,  under  the  nettles  they 
were  gathered  together.  They  were  Children  of  fools,  yea  Children 
of  base  men  :  they  were  viler  than  the  earth."  |1  This  is  a  description, 
and  a  very  exact  one,  of  the  Cutheans  or  Samaritans ;  of  their 
behaviour  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  concerning 
them.  These  had  him  in  derision,  he  says,  and  so  Nehemiah  informs 
us  :  "  But  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Sanballat  heard  that  we  builded 
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the  wall,  he  was  wroth,  and  took  great  indignation,  and  mocked  the 
Jeivs.     And  he  spake  before  his  brethren  and  the  army  of  Samaria, 
and  said :  What  do  these  feeble  Jews  ?    will  they  fortify  themselves  ? 
will  they  sacrifice  ?  will  they  make  an  end  in  a  day  ?  will  they  revive 
the  stones  out  of  the  heaps  of  the  rubbish,  which  are  burnt  ?     Now 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  was  by  him,  and  he  said,  even  that  which  they 
build,   if  a  fox  go  up,   he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone  wall. 
Hear,  0  our  God,  for  we  are  despised,  and  turn  their  reproach  upon 
their  own  head."*     And  God,  by  the  Prophet  Malachi,  tells  the  Jews 
the  reason  why  he  suffered  them  to  be  thus  humbled :  Therefore  have 
I  also  made  you  contemptible  and  base  before  all  the  people,  according 
as  ye  har^e  not  kept  my  ways,   but  have  been  partial  in  the  Lavj.f — 
Job  says  he  would  have  disdained  to  have  set  these  with  the  dogs  of 
his  flock,  that  they  were  younger  than  him,  that  they  ivere  children  of 
fools,  yea  of  base  men,  viler  than  the  earth.     It  is  well  known  in  what 
sovereign  contempt  the  Jews  held  the  Cutheans  or  Samaritans  above 
all  People.     The  character  here  given  of  the  baseness  of  their  Extrac- 
tion, without  doubt,  was  very  just.     For  when  a  Conqueror,  as  here 
the  king  of  Assyria,  would  repeople,  with  his  own  subjects,  a  strange 
country  entirely  ravaged  and  burnt  up  by  an  exterminating  war,  none 
but  the  very  scum  of  a  People  would  be  sent  upon  such  an  errand. 
And  by  the  account  Ezra  gives  us   of  this  Colony,  as  gathered  out  of 
many  parts  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  we  may  fairly  conclude  them  to 
be  the  offscourings  of  the  East.     "  Then  wrote  Rehum  the  chancellor, 
and  Shimshai   the    scribe,    and   the    rest  of  their  companions,    the 
Dinaites,  the  Apharsathchites,   the   Tarpelites,    the    Apharsites,    the 
Archevites,  the  Babylonians,  the  Susanchites,  the  Behavites,  and  the 
Elamites,   and  the  rest   of  the  Nations  whom  the  great  and  noble 
Asnapper  brought   over  and  set  in  the    cities  of  Samaria. "J — Job 
describes  them  as  being  at  first  reduced  to  the  vitmost  distresses  for 
food  and   harbour,   in  a  desolate  and  waste  wilderness,  living  upon 
roots,  and  dwelling  in  caves  and  clifts  of  the  rock  :  and  assuredly  such 
must  have  been  the  first  entertainment  of  this  wretched  Colony,  trans- 
planted into  a  Country  entirely  wasted  and  destroyed  by  a  three  years 
incessant  ravage. §     Nay,  before  they  could  come  up  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  desolate  places,   the  wild   beasts   of  the  field  were  got 
before  them,  and  a  scourge  of  Lions  prepared  to  receive  them  for  their 
idolatrous  pollutions  of  the  holy  Land.|| 

Job  has  now  ended  his  Parable  ;  and  God  is  brought  in  to  judge 
the  Disputants  ;  whose  speech  opens  in  this  manner :  Then  the  Lord 
answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said.  Who  is  this  that  dark- 
eneth   counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  z*^     The  character  which 

•  Neh.  iv.  1,  et  seq.  t  Mai.  ii.  9.  t  Kzra  iv.  9,  10.  §  2  Kings  xvii.  6. 
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God  here  gives  of  Job  is  that  which  the  Prophets  give  of  the  People 
of  this  time.  Ye  have  loearied  the  Lord  with  your  ivords,^  says 
Malachi.  And  again  :  Your  ivords  have  been  stout  against  me,  saith 
the  Lord.f  But  on  Job's  repeated  submission  and  humihation,  God 
at  length  declares  his  acceptance  of  him.  And  thus  he  received  the 
People  into  grace,  as  we  learn  by  the  Prophet  Zechariah  : — Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  I  am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  loill  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem.X  It  is  added.  Also  the  Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much  as 
he  had  before :  §  and  in  the  same  manner  God  speaks  to  the  People 
by  the  Prophet :  Tu?'n  ye  to  the  strong-hold,  ye  prisoners  of  hope, 
even  to-day  do  I  declare  that  I  will  render  double  unto  thee.\ — 
Job's  brethren  now  came  to  comfort  him,  and  every  man  gave  him  a 
piece  of  money,  and  every  one  an  ear-ring  of  gold.^  This,  without 
question,  alludes  to  the  presents  which  Ezra  tells  us  the  Jews  of 
Babylon  made  to  their  brethren  in  Judea  :  And  all  they  that  were 
about  them  strengthened  their  hands  with  vessels  of  silver,  with  gold, 
with  goods,  and  with  beasts,  and  with  precious  things,  besides  all  that 
was  willingly  offer ed.^'^ — The  history  adds,  So  the  Lord  blessed  the 
latter  end  of  Job  more  than  the  beginning  :  'j*f  and  thus  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  People  was  predicted  by  the  Prophets  of  this  time  : 
The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  the  former,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  :  And  in  this  place  loill  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts. XX  For  I,  saith  the  Lord,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire 
round  about,  and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her.%%  The  Book 
concludes  with  these  words  :  After  this  lived  Job  an  hundred  and 
forty  years,  and  saw  his  sons,  and  his  sons  sons,  even  four  generations. 
So  Job  died  being  old  and  full  of  days  :  \\  \\  this  too  was  the  specific 
blessing  promised  by  God  to  the  People,  in  the  Prophet  Zechariah  : 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  There  shall  yet  old  men  and  old  women 
dwell  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  every  man  with  his  staff  in  his 
hand  for  very  age.  And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys 
and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof.^*^ 

II.  The  next  Person  in  the  drama  is  Job's  wife.  Let  us  take  her, 
as  she  is  presented  to  us,  on  the  common  footing.  She  acts  a  short 
part  indeed,  but  a  very  spirited  one.  Then  said  his  wife  unto  him  : 
Dost  thou  still  retain  thine  integrity  ?  Curse  God  and  die.***  Tender 
and  pious !  He  might  see,  by  this  pi'elude  of  his  Spouse,  what  he 
was  to  expect  from  his  Friends.  The  Devil  indeed  assaulted  Job,  but 
he  seems  to  have  got  possession  of  his  Wife.  Happiness  was  so  little 
to  be  expected  with  such  a  Woman,  that  one  almost  wonders,  that  the 
sacred  Writer,  when  he  aims  to   give  us  the  highest  idea  of  Job's 

*  Mai.  ii.  17.                  t  Mai.  iii.  13.                  J   ZecL.  viii.  3.  §   Job  xlii.  10. 
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succeeding  felicity,  did  not  tell  us,  in  express  words,  that  he  hved  to 
bury  his  Wife.     In  these  modern  ages  of  luxury  and  polished  man- 
ners, a  Character  hkc  this  is  so  little  of  a  prodigy,  that  both  the  learned 
and   unlearned   are  accustomed   to  read  it  without  much  reflection  : 
But  such  a  Woman  in  the  age  of  Job  had  been  thought  to  need  a 
Lustration.     In  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs  we  have  a  large  account 
of  their  Wives  ;  but  these  are  all  exaniplcs  of  piety,  tenderness,  and 
obedience  ;  the  natural  growth  of  old  simplicity  of  manners.      Some- 
thing lower   down,  indeed,  we   find  a  Delilah  ;  but  she  was  of  the 
mich'cumcised,  a  pure  Pagan  ;  as,  on  examination,  I  believe,  this  Wife 
of  Job  will  prove  :    another  very  extraordinary  circumstance  in  her 
Character.     For  the  Patriarchs   either  took  care  to  marry  Believers, 
or,  if  haply  idolaters,  to  instruct  them  in  the  true  Religion  ;  as  we 
may  see  by  the  history  of  Jacob. — Then  said  his  wife  mito  him,  Dost 
thou  still  retain  thine  integrity  1     Thummah,  perfectio,  that  is. 
Religion.     This  was  altogether  in  the  Pagan  mode  ;  Idolaters,  as  we 
find  in  ancient  story,  generally  growing  atheistical  under  calamities.* 
— Curse    God,    barech,    henedic-maledic  :    here  rightlyf  translated 
curse.      So  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  Conviciare  Deo   tuo.     This 
was  another  Pagan  practice,  when  they  had  implored  or   bribed   the 
Gods   to   no    purpose.     Thucydides   affords    us   a   terrible   instance  : 
When  the  Athenians  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity  went  upon  the 
Syracusian   Expedition,    the   Fleet    set   sail  amidst   the    prayers   and 
hymns  of  the  Adventurers  :  but  on  its  unhappy  issue,  these  very  men, 
on  the  point  of  their  fatal  dispersion,  prosecuted  the  same  Gods  with 
the   direst   curses   and   imprecations. J — Curse  God  and  die  ;  that  is, 
offer  violence   to   yourself.     Another  impiety   of  Paganism  ;   which, 
under  irretrievable   misfortunes,    deemed   suicide   not   only  just    but 
laudable.     A  crime  much  abhorred  by  the  Hebrews,  as  forbidden  by 
their  Law  ;   till,   in   after-times,    they  became   corrupted    by   Gentile 
manuei's.     All  this  shews  the  Woman   to   have   been  a  rank  idolater. 
But    Job's  reply   seems   to   put   this   suspicion   out  of  doubt  :   Thou 
speahest  as  one  of  the  foolish  women  speaketh.      What  ?    Shall  toe 
receive  yood  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  ive  not  receive  evil?%     A 
foolish  woman  is  a  Hebrew  phrase  to  signify  a  foreign  woman,  an 
Idolater,   a  Prostitute ;  for  these   qualifications   were   always  joined 
together  in  their  ideas.     On  this  account  the  Chald.  Paraph,  explains 
it,  Sicut  una  de  midierihus  quce  operantur  igtiominiam  in   domo  patris 
sui.     So  David,  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  Pagan  world,  says  : 
The  FOOL  hath  said  in  his  heart, ^  i.  e.  the  Pagan  ;  and  in  the  cha- 
racter Job  gives  of  the  Cutheans,  quoted  above,  he  calls   them  Chil- 

*  See  uote  X,  at  tlie  end  of  this  book.  f  See  note  Y,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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dren  of  fools  ;  *  that  is,  of  Gentile  extraction,  as  indeed  they  were. 
Now  can  we  suppose  that  Joh  would  marry  an  Infidel,  iu  a  country 
which  abounded  with  true  believers  ?  Job,  who  thought  idolatry  a 
crime  to  he  punished  by  the  Judge  ?  These  are  difficulties  not  to  be 
gotten  over  on  the  received  idea  of  this  book  ;  and  appeared  so  great 
to  Cocceius  and  Schultens,  the  two  most  elaborate  of  Job's  Commen- 
tators, that  they  are  for  glossing  the  kind  Woman's  words  into  an 
innocent  or  excusable  sense  ;  though  her  Husband's  reply  so  unavoid- 
ably confines  them  to  a  bad  one :  Thou  speakest  (says  he)  as  one  of 
the  foolish  women  speaketh.  What  ?  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the 
hand  of  God,  and  shall  loe  not  receive  evil  ?  Besides,  they  did  not 
consider  that  Satan  had,  as  it  were,  engaged  that  Job  should  cui'se 
God  to  his  face  ;f  which  impiety  he  was  here  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  by  his  agent,  the  Woman.  But  now,  on  our  interpretation,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  character  was  introduced  with  exquisite  art 
and  contrivance.  We  have  observed,  that  this  Remnant  of  the  Cap- 
tivity returned  into  their  own  Country  with  hearts  full  of  zeal  for  the 
Law.  Yet,  with  this  general  good  disposition,  there  was  one  folly 
they  were  still  infected  with,  and  that  was  the  taking  strange  wives  of 
the  idolatrous  nations  round  about ;  which,  amongst  other,  had  this 
terrible  inconvenience,  that  the  children,  who  in  their  tender  years 
are  principally  under  the  care  of  the  mother,  would  be  early  tainted 
with  Pagan  principles  :  a  mischief  so  general  that  Hosea  calls  the 
children  of  such  marriages,  strange  children,'^  i.  e.  idolatrous.  This 
soon  became  a  ci'ying  enormity.  Their  Prophets  awaked  them  with 
the  thunder  of  divine  menaces ;  and  their  Rulers  improved  their  peni- 
tence to  a  thorough  reformation.  Judah  (saith  the  Prophet  Malachi) 
hath  dealt  treacherously,  and  an  abomination  is  committed  in  Israel 
and  in  Jerusalem  :  For  Judah  hath  profaned  the  holiness  of  the  liord 
which  he  loved,  and  hath  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  God.  The 
Lord  ivill  cut  off  the  man  that  doth  this.%  .Nehemiah  informs  us  of 
his  zeal  against  this  offence  :  In  those  days  also  saiv  I  Jeivs  that  had 
married  wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Amman,  and  of  Moab  :  And  I  contended 
with  them,  and  cxirsed  them,  and  smote  certain  of  them,  and  pluckt  off 
their  hair,  and  made  them  sivear  by  God,  sayiiig.  Ye  shall  not  give 
your  daughters  unto  their  sons  nor  take  their  daughters  unto  your  sons, 
or  for  yourselves.  \\  But  Ezra  gives  us  a  very  circumstantial  account 
of  the  Crime  and  of  the  Reformation  :  Noiv  when  these  things  were 
done,  the  Princes  came  to  me,  saying.  The  People  of  Israel,  and  the 
Priests,  and  the  Levites,  have  not  separated  themselves  from  the  people 
of  the  lands,  doing  according  to  their  abominations  :  for  they  have 
taken  of  their  daughters  for  themselves  and  for  their  sons  ;  so  that  the 
holy  seed  have  mingled  themselves  with  the  people  of  those  lands  :  Yea, 
•Jobsxs.  8.        tJobii.5.         t  Hosea  v.  7.        §  Mai.  ii.  1 1, 12.       ||  Neh.  xiii.  23,  25. 
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the  hand  of  the  Princes  and  Riders  hath  been  chief  in  this  trespass.^' 
Shechaniali  then  encourages  Ezra  to  reform  this  abuse.f  Ezra  assem- 
bles the  people  :  X  they  promise  amendment ;  and  propose  a  method 
of  Inquiry :  Let  now  our  Rulers  of  all  the  cowjregation  stand,  and  let 
all  them  which  have  taken  strange  wives  in  our  cities,  come  at 
appointed  times,  and  with  them  the  Elders  of  every  city,  and  the 
Judges  thereof.^  Ezra  approved  of  this  method,  And  they  set  down 
in  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  to  examine  the  matter.  And  they 
made  an  end  loith  all  the  men  that  had  taken  strange  ivives  by  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month.\\  The  state  and  condition  of  a  weak  and  thin 
Colony,  'tis  probable,  encouraged  them  in  this  transgression  :  yet,  as 
it  was  so  expressly  against  the  law,  they  were  altogether  without 
excuse  :  And  indeed,  the  prohibition  was  an  admirable  expedient 
against  idolatry  ;  strange  wives  inevitably  drawing  the  wisest,  as  it 
did  Solomon  himself,  into  foreign  idolatries.  On  this  account  the 
Prophet  quoted  above,  finely  calls  them  the  daughters  of  a  strange 
God*.  Jeremiah  gives  us  a  I'emarkable  instance  of  their  influence  over 
their  husbands  in  his  time :  Then  all  the  men  which  knew  that  their 
wives  had  burnt  incense  unto  other  Gods,  and  all  the  ivomen  that  stood 
by,  a  great  nmlfitude,  even  all  the  jjcople  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  Pathros,  answered  Jeremiah,  saying.  As  for  the  loord  that 
thou  hast  spoken  unto  us  hi  the  natne  of  the  Lord,  we  ivill  not  hearken 
unto  thee.\  And  Nehemiah  had  good  reason  to  tell  these  Trans- 
gressors,— Did  not  Solomon  king  of  Israel  sin  by  these  things  ?  Yet 
among  many  nations  teas  there  no  king  like  him,  who  was  beloved  of 
his  God,  and  God  made  him  King  over  all  Israel :  Nevertheless  even 
him  did  outlandish  women  cause  to  sin.^^  For  Ezra  expressly  assures 
us,  that  those  who  had  taken  strange  women  were  drawn  into  the 
abominations  of  the  pteople  of  the  lands.W 

The  sacred  Writer,  therefore,  who  composed  his  work  for  the  use 
of  these  People  represented  under  the  person  of  Job,  could  not  better 
characterize  their  manners,  nor  give  them  a  more  useful  lesson,  than 
by  making  Job's  wife,  the  author  of  such  wicked  counsel,  a  Heathen. 
It  was  indeed  the  principal  study  of  their  Rulers  to  deter  them  from 
these  marriages,  and  to  recommend  the  daughters  of  Israel ;  of  whom 
the  Prophet  Malachi  thus  speaks  :  Because  the  Lord  hath  been  witness 
betiveen  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  against  ivhom  thou  hast  dealt 
treacherously  :  yet  is  she  thy  companion,  and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant.W 
This  will  help  us  to  clear  up  a  difficulty  in  the  conclusion  of  the  book 
which  very  much  perplexes  the  Commentators  :  (where,  let  it  be 
observed,  his  misfortunes  are  called  his  Captivity  ;  §§  which  figure,  of 

•  Ezra  ix.  1,2.  t  Ezra  x.  2.  X  Ver.>e  7.  §  Verse  14.  |1  Verses 
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tlie  species  for  the  genus,  could  hardly  be  of  use  in  the  Jewish 
language  till  after  their  repeated  punishments  by  Captivities.)  So  the 
Lord  blessed  the  latter  end  of  Job — He  had  also  seven  sons  and  three 
DAUGHTERS.  And  he  called  the  name  of  the  first  Jemima,  and  the 
name  of  the  second  Kezia,  and  the  name  of  the  third  Keren-happuch. 
And  in  all  the  land  were  no  women  found  so  fair  as  the  daughters  of 
Job,  and  their  father  gave  them  inheritance  among  their  brethren/^ 
Albert  Schultens  say^  :  f  "  Men  are  wont  to  ask  why  the  names  of  Job's 
sons  are  suppressed,  and  the  names  of  his  daughters  only  mentioned. 
The  Ancients  have  recourse  to  mystery  in  this  case,  and  trifle  strangely 
with  the  etymologies  of  Jemima,  Kezia,  and  Keren-haj)puch :  which 
are  commonly  supposed  to  signify  Diana  or  the  day.  Cassia,  and  the 
horn  of  antimony.  In  these,  they  find  just  so  many  characters  of 
the  Church  ;  which  to  the  splendor  of  truth,  joins  the  odour  of 
virtue,  that  she  may  stand  a  perfect  beauty  in  presence  of  her  spouse, 
&c.  &c.  Others  make  them  symbolical  appellations,  by  which  the 
happy  father  would  represent  the  former  splendor,  fame  and  glory  of 
his  family  returned  again  unto  it."  And  Mr.  Le  Clerc  on  the  same 
place  ;  X — "  If  it  is  asked  why  the  names  of  the  daughters  are  recorded 
and  not  the  sons :  Of  this,  no  reason  can  be  given,  unless,  perhaps, 
the  daughters  were  more  illustrious.  These  names  are  urged  as  a 
certain  proof  of  its  being  a  true  history.  But  who  can  say  how  far 
the  oriental  writers  were  wont  to  go,  in  dressing  out  their  Parables  ? 
In  a  Gospel  parable  we  find  the  name  of  Lazarus  ;  which  does  not  on 
that  account  hinder  us  from  considering  the  story  as  of  that  class.  How- 
ever we  think  it  best  to  leave  the  matter  just  as  we  found  it."  But 
now  all  this  difiiculty  is  removed,  and  the  passage  is  seen  in  its  full 
force  and  beauty.  It  was  the  writer's  design  to  recommend  the 
daughters  of  Israel  as  the  most  desirable  Parties,  [And  in  all  the  land 
were  no  women  found  so  fair  us  the  daughters  of  Job  f\  and  to  commemo- 
rate the  reformation  now  made  amongst  the  people,  when  they  put 
away  their  strange  tvives,  and  took  an  oath  to  share  the  holy  inherit- 
ance, for  the  future,  only  with  the  daughters  of  Israel. — And  their 
father  gave  them  inheritance  amongst  their  brethren :  words  that 
have  been  as  troublesome  to  the  Commentators  as  the  rest ;  and  have 

•  Job  xlii.  12,  et  seq.  t   "  Cur  suppressis  filiorum  nominibus,  filiarum  ilia 

apposita  sint,  qiireri  solet.  Ad  mt/stcrium  confiigiiuit  veteres,  mire  ludentes  in  etjmis 
Jemima;,  Ketzice,  et  Keren-happucha:,  sive  Diana;  vel  Diei,  Cassice,  et  Cornu  stibii,  lit 
vulgato  ha;c  convenire  visum.  In  his  inveniunt  totidem  cbaracteres  Ecclesia;,  quae  cum 
splendore  lucis  conjungat  odorem  fragrantissimum  virtiitis,  ut  tola  pulcbra  sponso  suo 
sistatur,  &c.  &c.  Alii  symbolicas  has  faciunt  appellationes,  quibus  familiaa  suae  redivi- 
vam  lucem,  famam,  gloriam  repraesentatani  voluerit  fortvmatissimus  pater."  %  Qua;- 

ritiir  ciir  siut  filiarum  nonmia.  memorata,  71011  filiorum  /  cujus  rei  ratio  reddi  non 
poteit,  nisi  fort^  illustriorcs  fucrini  filias.  Here  nomina  proferuntur,  ut  argumentimt 
cerium,  quo  constct  hanc  vcrnm  esse  historiam.  iied  qitis  dicat  quo  usque  Orientules 
parabolas  ornare  solebant  ?  In  parabola  Evangelica  est  quidem  nomen  Lazari,  quod 
non  obslat  quo  minus  Parabola  habeatur.      rcruni  rem,  in  medio  rclinquimus. 
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occasioned  many   a  learned    Dissertation   de  Jure  Successionis  apud 
Hebrceos,  Arabas,  Grcmcos,  Latinos,  et  quamphu-imas  Gentes. 

III.  "VVe  come  next  to  Job's  three  friends. — Their  solemn 
appointment  to  go  and  comfort  Job  ;  the  neglect  of  their  errand  when 
they  came  thither ;  their  inhumanity  and  strange  humour  of  contra- 
diction ;  have  been  already  taken  notice  of,  and  explained,  and  recon- 
ciled to  decorum,  on  the  nature  and  principles  of  a  dramatic  compo- 
sition. But  this  is  not  all :  We  find,  on  the  issue  of  their  debate,  so 
many  marks  of  insult,  falshood,  and  malice,  that  we  must  needs 
conclude  their  Friendship  to  have  been  all  pretence ;  that  they  were 
enemies  in  their  hearts ;  and  that  the  true  purpose  of  their  visit  was 
to  imbitter  and  aggravate  his  miseries.  This  requires  other  principles 
to  explain  it :  foi",  in  the  historical  part  they  are  represented  as  real 
friends  :  and  this  makes  such  a  difficulty  as  nothing  but  our  idea  of 
the  work  can  remove.  Who  then  will  doubt  but  that,  as  the  people 
were  represented  tinder  Job,  these  three  friends  were  their  three  capital 
Enemies,  who  so  greatly  hindered  and  obstructed  the  rebuilding  Jeru- 
salem and  the  temple,  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  Geshem  ?  Of 
whom  Nehemiah  gives  us  this  account :  Then  I  came  to  the  governors 
beyond  the  river,  and  gave  them  the  king''s  letters.  When  SanbaUat 
the  Horonite,  and  Tobiah  the  servant  the  Ammonite,  heard  of  if,  it 
grieved  them  exceedingly  that  there  ivas  come  a  man  to  seek  the  welfare 
of  the  children  of  Israel.^  And  again  :  But  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  Sanballat,  and  Tobiah,  and  the  Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  Ashdodites  heard  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  made  up,  and 
that  the  breaches  began  to  be  stopped,  then  they  were  very  wroth,  and 
conspired  all  of  them  together,  to  come  and  to  fight  against  Jerusalem 
and  to  hinder  ^7.f  When  force  would  not  do,  they  assayed  fraud  : 
Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  Sanballat,  and  Tobiah,  and  Gesham 
the  Arabian,  and  the  rest  of  our  enemies,  heard  that  I  had  builded  the 
ivall,  and  that  there  ivas  no  breach  left  therein,  then  Sanballat  and 
Geshem  sent  unto  me,  saying.  Come,  let  us  meet  together  in  some  one 
of  the  villages  in  the  plain  of  Ono  :  but  they  thought  to  do  me  mis- 
chief.%  The  Writer  of  the  book  of  Tobit  seems  to  have  had  this  idea 
of  the  three  friends,  where  he  says  :  Nam  sicut  beato  Job  insultabant 
Reges,  ita  isti  parentes  et  cognati  ejus  irridebant  vitam  ejus.%  But  we 
are  to  observe  this  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  translation, 
which,  St.  Jerom  tells  us,  he  made  from  the  Chaldee.  But,  what  is 
still  of  more  moment,  is  a  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  makes  of  these  three  friends, 
two  Kings  and  a  Tyrant. 

The  marks  of  resemblance  between  the  allegorical  and  real  persons, 
are  many  and  strong. 
'  Neh.  ii.  9,  10.  ■\  Neh.  iv.  7,  8.  \  i\eh.  vi.  1,  2.  §  Tobit  ii.  14. 
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Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  are  delivered  as  the  allies  and  friends 
of  Job :  So  SmihaUat  the  Horonite  had  given  his  daughter  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  Joiada  the  son  of  Eliashib  the  high  priest :  *  And  Tobiah 
had  made  two  alliances  with  the  Jews  :  his  son  Johanan  had  married 
the  daughter  of  MeshuUam  the  son  of  Berechiah  ;  and  he  himself 
had  taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Arah.f 

Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zopliar,  came  in  a  friendly  manner  with  offers 
of  service  and  assistance  :  So  did  these  enemies  of  the  Jews,  as  we  are 
informed  both  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  :  "  Now  when  the  adversaries 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  heard  that  the  children  of  the  captivity  builded 
the  temple  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel :  Then  they  came  to  Zerub- 
babel,  and  to  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  and  said  unto  them.  Let  us 
BUILD  WITH  YOU.  But  Zei'ubbabel  and  Jeshua  and  the  rest  of  the 
chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  said  unto  them.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  us  to  budd  a  house  unto  our  God,  but  we  ourselves  will  build 
unto  the  Loi'd  God  of  Israel,  as  king  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia  hath 
commanded  us."J  And  Nehemiah's  answer  to  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and 
Geshem,  shews,  they  had  made  this  request  : — "  then  answered  I  them, 
and  said  unto  them,  The  God  of  heaven  he  will  prosper  us ;  therefore 
we  his  servants  will  arise  and  build,  but  you  have  no  portion,  nor  right, 
nor  memorial  in  Jerusalem."  §  And  of  Tobiah  in  particular,  he  says  : 
Moreover  in  these  days  the  nobles  of  Judah  sent  many  letters  unto 
Tobiah  :  and  the  letters  o/*  Tobiah  came  unto  them.  Also  they  reported 
his  good  deeds  before  me,  and  uttered  my  ivords  to  him.  And  Tobiah 
sent  letters  to  put  me  in  fear.  || 

The  three  Friends  of  Job  were  worshippers  of  the  true  God  ;  and 
so  were  these  Adversaries  of  the  Jews  :  For,  when,  in  the  place  quoted 
above,  they  asked  to  build  ivith  the  Jews,  they  give  this  reason  of 
their  request:  For  we  seek  your  God  as  ye  do,  and  we  do  sacri- 
fice unto  him  since  the  days  of  Eserhaddon  king  of  Assur,  which 
brought  us  up>  hither.^ 

The  three  Friends  were  perpetually  deriding  and  upbraiding  him  for 
his  sins  :  And  of  this  Job  frequently  complains  in  the  course  of  the 
disputation,**  So  Nehemiah  tells  us,  that  ivhen  Sanballat  the  Horonite, 
and  Tobiah  the  servant,  the  Ammonite,  avid  Geshem  the  Arabian,  heard 
that  they  were  set  upon  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  they  laughed 
them  to  scorn,  and  despised  them,  and  said.  What  is  this  thing  that  ye 
do  ?  Will  ye  rebel  against  the  king  ?  ff  And  again  :  But  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  SanbaUat  heard  that  we  builded  the  wall,  he  was  wroth, 
and  took  great  indignation,  and  mocked  the  Jews.  Now  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite  was  by  him,  and  he  said.  Even  that  lohich  they  build,  if  a 

•  Neh.  xiii.  28.  t  Neh.  \-i,  18.  t   Ezra  i v.  1—3.  §   Neh.  ii.  20. 

II   Neh.  vi.  17,  19.  IT  Ezra  iv.  2.  *•  Job  iv.  \1 ;  xii.  4;  xiii,  4;  xvi. 

2,  20  ;  xvii.  2  ;  xix.  2;  xxi,  3  ;  xxvi.  4  ft  Neh,  ii.  19. 
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fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone  wall.*  God,  by  the 
Prophet  Malachi,  tells  them,  Judah  hath  profaned  the  holiness  of  the 
Lord  which  he  loved,  and  hath  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  God.f 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  they  with  whom  the  Jews  had  committed 
this  crime,  as  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  the  Cutheans,  were  made  the 
instruments  of  their  punishment. — Eliphaz  the  Temanite  charges  and 
upbraids  Job  with  the  most  flagitious  crimes  :  Is  not  thy  loickedness 
great,  and  thine  iniquities  infinite  ?  %  And  thus  the  Cutheans  repre- 
sented the  Jews  to  Artaxerxes  :  "  Be  it  known  unto  the  king,  that 
the  Jews,  which  came  up  from  thee  to  us,  are  come  unto  Jerusalem, 
building  the  rebellious  and  the  bad  city,  and  have  set  up  the  walls 
thereof. — Therefore  have  we  certified  the  king  that  search  may  be 
made  in  the  book  of  the  records  of  thy  fathers,  so  shalt  thou  find  in 
the  book  of  the  records,  and  know,  that  this  city  is  a  rebellious  city, 
and  hurtful  unto  kings  and  provinces  ;  and  that  they  have  moved 
sedition  within  the  fame  of  old  time  ;  for  which  cause  was  this  city 
destroyed."  § — If  their  Adversaries  could  accuse  them  thus  unjustly, 
we  are  not  to  think  they  would  spare  them  where  there  was  more 
ground  for  condemnation.  When  Nehemiah  came  to  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  the  Rich  had  oppressed  the  Poor  by  a  rigorous  exac- 
tion of  their  debts  :  And  there  xoas  a  great  cry  of  the  people  and  of 
their  wives,  against  their  brethren  the  Jews.  For  there  loere  that 
said,  We,  our  sons,  and  our  daughter's,  are  many  :  therefore  xoe  take  up 
corn  for  them,  that  we  may  eat  and  live.  Some  also  there  were  that 
said.  We  have  mortgaged  our  lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we 
may  buy  corn  because  of  the  dearth.  There  were  also  that  said.  We 
have  borroioed  money  for  the  king's  tribute,  and  that  ujjon  our  lands 
and  vineyards.  Yet  now  our  flesh  is  as  the  flesh  of  our  brethren,  our 
children  as  their  children  :  and  lo  we  bring  into  bondage  our  sons  and 
our  daughters  to  be  servants,  and  some  of  our  daughters  are  brought 
into  bondage  already,  tieither  is  it  in  our  power  to  redeem  them  ;  for 
other  men  have  our  lands  and  vineyards.\\  This  abuse  Nehemiah 
reformed  :  and  in  reproving  the  oppressors,  he  said  :  It  is  not  good 
that  ye  do  :   Ought  ye  not  to, walk  in  the  fear  of  our  Lord,  because  of 

the   REPROACH    OF    THE   HEATHEN    OUR  ENEMIES?^  wllicll  rcproach 

was  intended  to  be  represented  in  these  words  of  Eliphaz  :  For  thou 
hast  taken  a  pledge  from  thy  brother  for  nought,  and  stripped  the 
naked  of  their  cloathing .** 

But  the  three  Friends  are  at  length  condemned  by  God  himself : 
The  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite :  My  wrath  is  kindled  against 
thee,  and  against  thy  two  friends  :  For  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the 
thing  that  is  right,   as  my  servant  Job  hath.-ff      And  in  the  same 

•Neh.  iv.  1,3.  fMal.  ii.  11.  t  Job  xxii.  5.  §  Ezra  iv.  12,  14,  15. 

!I   Neh.  V.  1,  et  seq  ^  Verse  9.  •*  Job  xxii.  6.  ft  Job  xlii.  7. 
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manngr  he  speaks,  by  the  Prophet,  concerning  these  Adversaries  of 
the  Jews  :  And  I  am  very  sore  displeased  with  the  Heathen  that  are 
AT  EASE  :  For  I  was  but  a  little  displeased,  and  they  helped 
FORWARD  THE  AFFLICTION.* — His  Sentence  against  the  three 
Friends  goes  on  in  these  words  :  Therefore  take  now  unto  you  seven 
bullocks  and  seven  rams,  and  go  to  my  servant  Job,  and  ojfer  tip  for  your- 
selves a  burnt-offering,  and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you,  for  him 
will  I  accept :  Lest  I  deal  with  you  after  your  folly,  in  that  ye  have 
not  spoken  of  me  the  thing  ivhich  is  right,  like  my  servant  Job.^ 
This,  I  suppose,  is  designed  to  represent  the  defeat  of  their  Adversa- 
ries, in  the  decree  which  the  Jews,  by  the  good  providence  of  God, 
procured  from  Darius,  commanding  the  Cutheans  (who  had  hitherto 
so  much  hindered)  now  to  assist  the  Jews  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  :  "  Then  Darius  the  king  made  a 
decree — Now  therefore  Tatnai,  Governor  beyond  the  river  Shethar- 
boznai,  and  your  companions  the  Apharsachites,  which  are  beyond  the 
river,  be  ye  far  from  thence  :  Let  the  work  of  this  house  of  God 
alone,  let  the  governor  of  the  Jews,  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  build 
this  house  of  God  in  his  place.  Moreover  I  make  a  decree,  what  ye 
shall  do  to  the  elders  of  these  Jews,  for  the  building  of  this  house  of 
God :  that,  of  the  king's  goods,  even  of  the  tribute  beyond  the 
river,  forthwith  expences  be  given  unto  these  men,  that  they  be  not 
hindered.  And  that  which  they  have  need  of,  both  young  bullocks 
and  rams,  and  lambs,  for  the  burnt-offerings  of  the  God  of 
heaven,  wheat,  salt,  wine,  and  oil,  according  to  the  appointment  of 
the  priests  which  are  at  Jerusalem,  let  it  be  given  them  day  by  day 
without  fad. ;  that  they  may  oiler  sacrifices  of  sweet  savours  unto  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  pray  for  the  life  of  the  king  and  of  his 
sons."  X 

The  reason  why  the  three  Friends  are  condemned  as  not  having 
spoken  of  God  the  thing  that  teas  right  was,  1.  Because  using  the 
argument  of  an  equal  Providence  only  to  condemn  Job  with  the  heart 
of  an  enemy,  they  made  the  honour  of  God  a  stale  to  their  malig- 
nant purposes.  To  understand  this  more  fully  we  must  consider  that 
the  great  contest  was  concerning  an  ecpial  Providence  :  What  occa- 
sioned it  was  their  suspicion  of  Job's  secret  iniquity ;  consequently 
these  two  points  take  their  turns  occasionally  in  the  course  of  the 
disputation.  Job,  after  many  struggles,  at  last  gave  up  the  general 
question  ;  but  the  particular  one  of  his  own  righteousness,  he  adheres 
to,  throughout,  and  makes  it  the  subject  of  all  he  says  from  chap, 
xxvii.  to  chap.  xxxi.  This  ended  the  dispute  :  for,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  chapter,  §  the  writer  tells  us, — So  these  three  men  ceased 
to  answer  Job,  because  he  was  righteous  in  his  oivn  eyes ;  that  is,  they 

•  Zech.  i.  15.  t  Job  xlii.  8.  I  Ezra  vi.  1,  6,  et  seq.  §  Job  xxsii. 
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gave  Job  tliis  contemptuous  reason  why  they  would  argue  no  longer 
with  him.  By  this  we  may  see,  how  finely  the  dispute  was  con- 
ducted, to  answer,  what  I  suppose  was,  the  end  of  writing  the  book. 
Job,  who  represented  the  People,  was  to  speak  their  sentiments 
concerning  their  doubts  of  an  equal  Providence  ;  but  he  was  at  last 
to  acquiesce,  to  teach  them  a  lesson  of  obedience  and  submission. 

2.  The  second  reason  of  the  condemnation  of  these  false  Friends 
was,  because  they  had  supported  their  condemnation  of  Job  by  a 
pretended  Revelation. — Noiv  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me  (says 
Eliphaz)  and  tnine  ear  received  a  little  thereof.  In  thoughts  from  the 
visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon 
me,  and  treinbling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake  :  then  a  Spirit 
passed  before  my  face,  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  ;  I  stood  still, 
but  1  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof:  an  image  was  before  mine 
eyes,  there  teas  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  Shall  mortal 
man  be  more  just  than  God,"  &c.*  This  was  the  character,  and  con- 
duct, of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  as  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  informs 
us  ;  whose  words  are  so  very  apposite,  that  we  may  well  think  they 
were  the  original  to  those  above  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Job.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Wo  unto  the  foolish  Prophets  that  follow  their 
own  spirit  and  have  seen  nothing — They  have  seen  vanity  and  lying 
divination,  saying.  The  Lord  saith  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  them. 
— Have  ye  not  seen  a  vain  vision,  and  have  ye  not  spoken  a  lying 
divination,  ivhereas  ye  say.  The  Lord  saith  it,  albeit  I  have  not 
spoken  ?  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Because  ye  have  spoken 
vanity  and  seen  lyes,  therefore  behold  I  am  against  you,  saith  the  Lord 
God.f 

IV.  The  last  Person  in  the  Opposition  is  the  Devil  himself,  Satan, 
the  Author  and  Contriver  of  all  the  mischief.  And  now  we  are  come 
to  that  part  of  the  Allegory,  where  the  fable  and  the  moral  meet,  and, 
as  it  were,  concur  to  throw  off  the  Mask,  and  expose  the  true  face 
of  the  Subject ;  this  assault  upon  Job  being  that  very  attack  which, 
the  Prophet  Zechariah  tells  us,  Satan  made,  at  this  time,  on  the 
People.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  in  this  Poem,  it  is  Job  ;  in 
that  Prophecy,  it  is  Joshua  the  high  priest,  who  stands  for  the 
People.  In  all  the  rest,  the  identity  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  this 
single  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  confirm  the  truth  of  our 
whole  interpretation.  There  needs  only  setting  the  two  passages 
together  to  convince  the  most  Prejudiced : — The  Historian  says, 
"  Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also  among  them.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Satan  :  Whence  comest  thou  ?  Then  Satan  answered 
the   Lord,  and  said.  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from 

•  Job  iv.  12,  et  seq.  f  Kzek.  xiii.  3,  et  seq. 
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walking  up  and  down  in  it.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan  :  Hast 
thou  considered  my  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the 
earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God  and 
escheweth  evil  ?  Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord  and  said  :  Doth  Job 
fear  God  for  nought  ?  But  put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  all 
that  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Satan :  Behold  all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power,  only  upon  him- 
self put  not  forth  thine  hand.  So  Satan  went  forth  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord."  * — The  Prophet's  account  is  in  these  words : 
"  Be  silent,  0  all  flesh,  before  the  Lord :  for  he  is  raised  up  out  of 
his  holy  habitation.  And  he  shewed  me  Joshua  the  high  priest 
standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his 
right  hand  to  resist  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan  :  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee,  0  Satan,  even  the  Lord  that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem, 
rebuke  thee  :  Is  not  this  a  brand  pluckt  out  of  the  fire  ?  Now  Joshua 
was  clothed  imth  filthy  garments,  and  stood  before  the  angel.  And  he 
answered  and  spake  unto  those  that  stood  before  him,  saying,  Tahc 
aioay  the  filthy  garments  from  him.  And  unto  him  he  said.  Behold 
I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  ])ass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee 
with  change  of  Raiment.  And  I  said.  Let  them  set  a  fair  mitre  upon 
his  head ;  so  they  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head,  and  clothed  him 
with  garments,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  hy^  f  Job's  whole 
dramatic  life  lies  here  in  its  stamina. — Satan  standiiig  at  the  angel's 
right  hand  to  resist  Joshua  is,  (when  drawn  out  more  at  length)  his 
persecution  of  Job. — Joshua  clothed  with  filthy  garments,  is  Job 
amidst  the  Ashes. — The  clothing  of  Joshua  with  change  of  raiment 
and  setting  a  fair  mitre  on  his  head,  is  Job's  returning  Prosperity^ 
And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  by,  is  God's  Literposition  from 
the  Whirlwind. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  Character.  The  finding 
Satan  in  the  scene  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  Work  was  composed  in 
the  age  we  have  assigned  to  it.  This  evil  Being  was  little  known  to  the 
Jewish  People  till  about  this  time.  Their  great  Lawgiver,  where  he 
so  frequently  enumerates,  and  warns  them  of,  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tions which  would  draw  them  to  transgress  the  Law  of  God,  never 
once  mentions  this  Capital  enemy  of  Heaven  ;  yet  this  was  an  expe- 
dient which  the  wisest  Pagan  Lawgivers  %  thought  of  use,  to  keep  the 
Populace  in  the  ways  of  virtue.  Thus  Zaleucus,  in  the  preface  to  his 
book  of  Laws,  speaks  of  an  evil  Demon  tempting  men  to  mischief  : 
And  in  the  popular  Religion  there  was  always  a  Fury  at  hand,  to 
pursue  the  more  atrocious  Offenders  through  the  world.  Nay,  when 
the  end  of  that  sacred  History  which  Moses  composed,  obliged  him  to 
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treat  of  Salaries  first  grand  machination  against  mankind,  he  entirely 
hides  this  -wicked  Spirit  under  the  Animal  which  li%  made  his  instru- 
ment. (The  reason  of  this  wise  conduct  hath  been  in  part  explained 
already,  and  will  be  more  exactly  treated  in  the  course  of  our  general 
argument.*)  But  as  the  fulness  of  time  drew  near,  they  were  made 
more  and  more  acquainted  with  this  their  capital  Enemy.  When 
Ahab,  for  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  People,  was  suffered  to  be 
infatuated,  we  have  this  account  of  the  matter  in  the  first  book  of 
Kings  :  And  Micaiah  said :  Hear  thou  therefore  the  word  of  the 
Lord :  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven  standing  by  him,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  And  the 
Lord  said :  Who  shall  jiersuade  Ahab  that  he  may  go  up  'and  fall  at 
Ramoth-Gilead  ?  And  one  said  on  this  manner,  and  another  said  on 
that  manner.  And  there  came  forth  a  spirit  «w«?  stood  before  the 
Lord,  and  said,  I  will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him. 
Wherewith  ?  And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  Prophets.  And  he  said.  Thou  shall  per- 
suade him,  and  prevail  also ;  Go  forth  and  do  so.-f  Satan  is  not 
here  recorded  by  name ;  and  so  we  must  conclude  that  the  People 
were  yet  to  know  little  of  his  histoi'y  :  However,  this  undertaking 
suflSciently  declared  his  nature.  On  the  return  from  the  Captivity, 
we  find  him  better  known  ;  and  things  then  are  ascribed  to  him,  as 
the  immediate  and  proper  Author,  which  (while  divine  Providence 
thought  fit  to  keep  back  the  knowledge  of  him)  were  before  given,  in 
an  improper  sense,  to  the  first  and  ultimate  Cause  of  all  things. 
Thus,  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  it  is  said,  that  God  moved 
David  to  number  the  people, — And  again,  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say.  Go 
number  Israel  and  Judali.\  But  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles, 
which  was  written  after  the  Captivity,  Satan  is  said  to  have  moved 
David  to  this  folly.  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked 
David  to  number  Israel.^  For,  His  history  having  an  inseparable 
connexion  with  the  Redemption  of  Mankind,  the  knowledge  of  them 
was  to  be  conveyed  together  :  and  now,  their  later  Prophets  had 
given  less  obscure  descriptions  of  the  Rebeemer  and  the  other 
attendant  truths. 

Here  let  me  stop  a  moment,  though  I  anticipate  my  subject,  to 
adore  the  visible  splendor  of  the  divine  Wisdom,  in  this  period  of 
God's  moral  Dispensation  :  We  have  observed  that  the  fulness  of 
time  approaching,  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  after  the  Captivity, 
liad  given  less  obscure  intimations  of  the  Redemj)tion  ;  and  that  the 
Truths,  which  had  a  necessary  connexion  with  it,  were  proportionably 
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laid  open.  Two  of  the  principal  of  these  were  the  history  of 
Satan  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  ;  which,  soon  after 
this  time,  were  conveyed  to  their  knowledge.  Now,  besides  the  use 
of  these  two  truths  to  the  general  CEconomy,  they  M'ere  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Jewish  people  at  those  very  junctures  when  each 
was  first  made  known  unto  them.  The  history  of  Satan,  it  is  evi- 
dent, they  were  brought  acquainted  with  in  their  Captivity  ;  and 
nothing  could  better  secure  them  from  the  dangerous  error  of  the 
two  principles,  which  was  part  of  the  national  Religion  of  the 
Country  into  which  they  were  led  captive.  The  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  they  learnt  some  small  time  after  their  thorough  Re-establish- 
ment;  and  this  being  at  a  time  when  their  extraordinary  Providence 
was  departed  from  them,  was  of  the  highest  advantage  and  support 
to  them,  as  a  Nation  and  a  People.  But  this,  as  I  say,  is  anticipating 
my  subject,  and  will  be  explained  at  large  hereafter  :  The  other  is  the 
point  we  are  at  present  concerned  with,  namely,  the  knowledge  of 
this  wicked  Spirit  ;  and  the  security  this  knowledge  afforded,  against 
the  error  of  the  two  Principles  :  Which  leads  us  to  another  use  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Job  hath  made  of  this  Personage  of  the 
Drama. 

We  have  observed,  that  the  principal  design  of  the  Author  of  this 
work  was  to  remove  all  errors,  concerning  the  supreme  cause  from 
amongst  a  People  now  about  to  come  under  the  ordinary  Providence 
of  Heaven,  after  having  been  long  accustomed  to  the  extraordinary. 
The  common  fault  which  the  Ancients  were  prone  to  commit,  on 
seeing  good  and  bad  happen  indifferently  to  all  men,  was  to  bring  in 
question  the  goodness  of  their  Maker.  And  they  were  apt  to 
satisfy  themselves  in  this  difficulty,  by  another  mistake  as  absurd  as 
that  was  impious ;  the  belief  of  two  principles,  a  Good  and  an 
Evil.  The  Jews,  of  this  time  particularly,  were  most  obnoxious  to 
the  danger,  as  coming  from  a  place  where  this  strange  Doctrine  made 
part  of  the  public  Religion.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance  there 
fore  to  guard  against  both  these, errors.  And  this  the  sacred  Writer 
hath  effectually  done,  by  shewing  that  Satan,  or  the  evil  Spirit 
(whose  history,  misunderstood,  or  imperfectly  told,  in  the  first  Ages 
of  mankind,  much  favoured  the  notion  of  an  evil  Principle)  was,  like 
all  other  immaterial  Beings,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  a  creature  of 
God  ;  at  enmity  with  him  ;  but  entirely  in  his  power  ;  and  used  by 
him  as  an  instrument  to  punish  wicked  men  ;  yet  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  afflict  the  Good,  for  a  trial  of  their  patience,  and  to  render 
their  Faith  and  Virtue  more  perfect  and  conspicuous.  Hence  we  see 
(which  deserves  our  serious  reflection)  how  useful  it  was  to  this 
purpose  (what  little  light  soever  it  gave  to  the  Question)  to  resolve 
all,  when  the  dispute  came  to  be  moderated  and  determined,  into  the 
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OMNIPOTENCE  OF  GoD,  wlio  is  represented  as  the  sole  Creator  and 
Governor  of  all  things.  And,  what  the  Wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
directed  the  Writer  of  the  book  of  Job  to  do,  in  this  point,  on  their 
coming  from  the  Land  which  held  the  belief  of  two  principles,  the 
same  Wisdom  directed  Isaiah  to  do,  on  their  going  thither.  This 
Prophet,  in  the  person  of  God,  addressing  his  speech  to  Cyrus, 
whom  God  had  appointed  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  People's  Resto- 
ration, says  :  /  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God 
besides  me.     I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me. — I  form 

THE  LIGHT  AND  CREATE  DARKNESS,  I  MAKE  PEACE  AND  CREATE 

EVIL  :  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things."^ 

This  declaration  of  God  by  Isaiah  naturally  leads  us,  ere  we  con- 
clude this  head,  to  consider  another  text  of  the  book  of  Job,  which 
confirms  all  that  is  here  said  of  Satan  and  the  two  principles  ; 
and,  by  consequence,  the  opinion  here  advanced,  of  the  time  in  which 
the  book  was  written.  Job,  speaking  of  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Providence,  says.  He  divided  the  sea  with  his  jtower,  and  his  under- 
standing smiteth  through  the  proud. -|* — This  evidently  alludes  to  the 
miracle  of  the  Red-sea,  and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh.  From  these 
vorks  of  Providence  upon  earth,  the  writer  proceeds  to  speak  of 
God's  work  of  Creation  above ;  both  material  and  intellectual. — 
By  his  Sjnrit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens ;  his  Hand  hath 
formed  the  crooked  serpent  ;  |  i.  e.  He  made  the  material  and 
intellectvial  world  ;  and  in  this  latter,  the  evil  Being  himself,  (that 
pretended  Rival  of  his  power,  and  Opposer  of  all  his  good)  is  equally 
the  work  of  his  hands.  The  progression  and  connexions  of  the  parts, 
contained  in  this  whole  period,  are  extremely  beautiful.  His  work  of 
Providence,  as  Lord  of  Nature  upon  earth,  led  properly  to  his  work 
of  Creation  above,  as  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  all  things  :  and  his 
chastisement -of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  Monarch  then  on 
earth,  in  his  character  of  Governor  of  the  Moral  world,  as  naturally 
introduced  the  mention  of  his  creating,  and  his  keeping  in  subjection, 
the  evil  Spirit,  in  his  character  of  the  first  Cause  of  all  things. 
And,  to  connect  these  two  relations  together  with  the  greater  justness, 
the  writer  with  much  elegance  calls  the  evil  Spirit  by  that  name 
wherewith  the  sacred  Writers,  and  especially  Isaiah,  (whom  we  shall 
see  presently  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  had  particularly  in  his 
eye)  denote  the  king  of  Egypt.  In  that  dag  the  Lord,  with  his  sore 
and  great  and  strong  sivord,  shall  punish  Leviathan  the  piercing  ser- 
pent, even  Leviathan  that  crooked  serpent,  and  he  shall  slay  the 
Dragon  that  is  in  the  sea.%  Let  us  observe,  that  the  Writer  of  the 
book  of  Job,  in  the  last  verse,  evidently  alludes  to,  or  rather  para- 
phrases those  words  of  Isaiah  quoted  before. — J  form  the  light  and 
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create  darkness  ;  I  mahe  peace,  and  create  evil  :  J  the  Lord  do  all 
these  things  :  For  what  is  this  bat  garnishing  the  Heavens,  and 
FORMING  THE  CROOKED  Serpent  ?  But  tlie  relation  and  con- 
nexion between  the  1 2th  and  1 3th  verses  *  not  being  observed,  several 
eminent  Commentators,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  were  inclined  to 
understand  the  crooked  serpent  as  signifying  the  great  Constellation  so 
named,  situate  near  the  arctic  pole ;  or  at  least,  that  enormous  trail 
of  light  called  the  Galaxy  or  Via  lactea.  And  those  Moderns  who 
have  been  as  backward  to  find  a  Devil  for  their  Tempter,  as  a  God 
for  their  Redeemer,  thought  it  agreed  best  with  their  Socinian  rea- 
soning-scheme ;  the  general  mention  of  the  garniture  of  the  Heavens, 
being  well  followed  by  a  particular  description  of  one  of  its  pieces 
of  furniture.  But  whatever  their  force  of  Logic  may  be,  their  taste 
of  Rhetoric  seems  none  of  the  best.  It  is  a' strange  kind  of  amplifi- 
cation to  say,  "  He  made  all  the  constellations,  and  he  made  one 
of  them."  But  that  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  receives  its 
chief  strength  from  the  rules  of  human  eloquence,  and  art  of  compo- 
sition, hath  often  but  a  slender  support.  I  shall  go  on  therefore  to 
shew,  that  an  Hebrew  Writer  (and  he  who,  after  all  that  has  been 
said,  will  not  allow  the  Author  of  the  book  of  Job  to  be  an  Hebrew, 
may  grant  or  deny  what  he  pleases,  for  me) — to  shew,  I  say,  that 
an  Hebrew  Writer,  by  the  crooked  Serpent  could  not  mean  a  Con- 
stellation. 

The  Rabbins  tell  us,  (who  in  this  case  seem  to  be  competent 
Evidence)  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  their  Astronomy,  which  the 
moveable  Feasts  of  their  Ritual  necessitated  them  to  cultivate,  did  not 
represent  the  Stai-s,  either  single  or  in  Constellations,  by  the  name 
or  figure  of  any  Animal  whatsoever ;  but  distinguished  them  by  the 
letters  of  their  alphabet,  artificially  combined.  And  this  they  assure 
us  was  the  constant  practice,  till,  in  the  later  ages,  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  Grecian  Sciences  :  Then,  indeed,  they  learnt  the 
art  of  tricking  up  their  sphere,  and  making  it  as  picturesque  as 
their  neighbours.  But  still  they  did  it  with  modesty  and  reserve  ; 
and  hesitated  even  then,  to  admit  of  any  human  Figure.  The  reason 
given  for  this  scrupulous  observance,  namely,  the  danger  of  Idolatry, 
is  the  highest  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  their  account.  For  it  is 
not  to  be  believed,  that,  when  the  astronomy  and  superstition  of 
Egypt  were  so  closely  colleagued,  and  that  the  combination  was 
supported  by  this  very  means,  the  names  given  to  the  Constellations, 
it  is  not  to  be  believed,  I  say,  that  Moses,  who,  under  the  ministry  of 
God,  forbad  the  Israelites  to  make  any  likeness  of  any  thing  in 
Heaven  above  according  to  the  old  mode,  would  suffer  them  to  make 
new  likenesses  there  :  which,  if  not  in  the  first  intention  set  up  to  be 
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worshiped,  yet,  we  know,  never  waited  long  to  obtain  that  lionour. 
To  corroborate  this  Rabbinical  account  relative  to  the  Hebrew  Astro- 
nomy, we  may  observe,  that  the  Translators  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
Heads  and  Doctors  of  the  Jewish  Law,  who  must  needs  know  wliat 
was  conformable  to  the  practice  derived  from  that  law,  understood 
the  Writer  of  the  book  of  Job  to  mean  no  more  nor  less  than  the 
Devil  by  this  periphrasis  of  the  crooked  Serpent ;  and  so  translated 
it,  APAKONTA  ADOSTATHN,  the  apostate  Dragon. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  neither  Moses  nor  Esdras  could 
call  a  Constellation  by  the  name  of  the  crooked  Serpent. 

V.  The  last  Actor  in  this  representation,  is  Job's  fourth  friend, 
Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  who  is  brought  upon  the  stage 
in  the  thirty-second  chapter.  He  is  made  to  reprove  Job  with  great 
asperity  ;  and,  like  the  other  three,  to  have  his  wrath  kindled  against 
him  :  and  yet,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  Commentators,  he  is  not 
involved  in  their  Sentence,  when  God  passes  judgment  on  the  Contro- 
versy. Here  again,  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  book  of  Job.  Elihu's  opposition  was  the  sevei'ity  of  a 
true  friend ;  the  others'  the  malice  of  pretended  ones.  His  severity 
against  Job  arose  from  this,  that  Job  justified  himself  rather  than 
God,*  that  is,  was  more  anxious  to  vindicate  his  own  innocence  than 
the  equity  of  God's  Providence.  For  under  the  person  of  Elihu  was 
designed  the  sacred  Writer  himself.  He  begins  with  the  character  of 
a  true  Prophet,  under  which,  as  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  he  repre- 
sents himself.  /  am  full  of  matter,  the  Spirit  within  me  constrainefh 
me.  Behold  mxj  belly  is  as  wine  which  hath  no  vent,  it  is  ready  to 
burst  like  new  bottles.f  And  this  he  contrasts  with  the  character  of 
the  false  Prophets  of  that  time, — Let  me  not,  I pti'ay  you,  accept  any 
maris  person,  neither  let  me  give  flattering  titles  unto  inayi.X  But  all 
this  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

Ehhu,  on  the  entrance  upon  his  argument,  addresses  the  three 
friends  in  the  following  manner  :  Now  he  hath  not  directed  his  ivords 
against  me  :  neither  will  I  answer  him  with  your  speeches.^  This 
sufficiently  discriminates  his  cause  and  character  from  theirs.  He 
then  turns  to  Job  :  "  My  words  "  (says  he)  "  shall  be  of  the  upright- 
ness of  my  heart ;  and  my  lips  shall  utter  knowledge  clearly.  The 
Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath 
given  me  life.  If  thou  canst  answer  me,  set  thy  words  in  order 
before  me,  and  stand  up.  Behold  I  am,  according  to  thy 
WISH,  IN  God's  stead:  I  also  am  formed  out  of  the  clay,"  ^6-.|| 
This  clearly  intimates  the  character  of  God's  chosen  Servant :  These 
were  of  approved  integrity,  they  received  the  divine  inspiration,  and 
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were  therefore  in  God's  stead  to  the  People.  Elihu  goes  on  in  the 
same  strain. — "  He  excites  Job  to  attention, — accuses  him  of  charg- 
ing God  with  injustice, — reproves  his  impiety, — tells  him  that  men 
cry  in  their  afflictions,  and  are  not  heard  for  want  of  faith  : — that 
his  sins  hinder  the  descent  of  God's  blessings ;  whose  wisdom  and 
ways  are  unsearchable." — But  is  this  the  conversation  of  one  private 
man  to  another  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  pubhc  exhortation  of  an  Hebrew 
Prophet  speaking  to  the  People  ?  Hence  too,  we  may  see  the  great 
propriety  of  that  allusion  to  the  case  of  Hezekiah,*  mentioned  above, 
which  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  this  place,  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Ehhu.  The  Spirit  with  which  Elihu  speaks  is  farther  seen 
from  his  telling  Job  that  he  desires  to  justify  him.'f  And  yet  he 
accuses  him  of  saying,  It  projiteth  a  man  nothing,  that  he  should 
delight  himself  with  God :%  and  expostulates  with  him  yet  further; 
Thinkest  thou  this  to  be  right  that  thou  saidst,  My  righteousness 
is  more  than  God's  ?  For  thou  saidst,  What  advantage  will  it  be 
unto  thee,  and  what  profit  shall  I  have,  if  I  be  cleansed  from  my  sin  .^§ 
Here  the  Commentators  are  much  scandalized,  as  not  seeing  how  this 
could  be  fairly  collected  from  what  had  passed  :  yet  it  is  certain  he 
says  no  more  of  Job  than  what  the  Prophets  say  of  the  People  repre- 
sented under  him.  Thus  Malachi :  "  Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord  with 
your  words  :  yet  ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him  ?  When  ye  say. 
Every  one  that  doth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
delighteth  in  them  ;  or.  Where  is  the  God  of  judgment  ?"  [|  And  again  : 
Ye  have  said.  It  is  vain  to  serve  God :  and  what  profit  is  it,  that  we 
have  kept  his  ordinance,  and  that  we  have  walked  mournfully  before  the 
Lord  of  hosts  ?  And  now  we  call  the  proud  happy  :  Yea  they  that  loork 
loickedness  are  set  up  ;  yea  they  that  tempt  God  are  even  delivered.^ 
It  was  this  which  kindled  EHhu's  wrath  against  Job  ;  who,  in  this 
work,  is  represented  to  be  really  guilty ;  as  appears  not  only  from  the 
beginning  of  God's  speech  to  him  ;  **  but  from  his  own  confession, ff 
which  follows.  It  is  remarkable  that  Job,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
misfortunes  to  the  coming  of  his  three  comforters,  though  greatly 
provoked  by  his  Wife,  sinned  not  (as  we  are  told)  with  his  lips. XX 
But,  persecuted  by  the  malice  and  bitterness  of  their  words,  he  began 
to  lay  such  stress  on  his  own  innocence  as  even  to  accuse  the  justice 
of  God.  This  was  the  very  state  of  the  Jews  at  this  time :  So 
exactly  has  the.  sacred  Writer  conducted  his  aUegory !  They  bore 
their  straits  and  difficulties  with  temper,  till  their  enemies  the 
Cutheans,  and  afterwards  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  the  Arabians  con- 
federated against  them ;  and  then  they  fell  into  indecent  murmurings 

*  Job  xxxiii.  18,  et  seq.  t  Verse  32.  t  Job'xxxiv.  9.  §  Job  xxxv. 

2,3.  II   Mai.  ii.  17.  ^  Mai.  iii.  14,  15.  '••  Job  xxxviii.  tt  Job 

xlii.  1,  et  seq.  \\  Jub  ii.  10. 
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against  God.  And  here  let  us  observe  a  difference  in  the  conduct  of 
Elihu  and  tlie  three  friends,  a  difference  which  well  distinguishes 
their  characters  :  They  accuse  Job  of  'preceding  faults  ;  EUhu  accuses 
him  of  the  present,  namely,  his  impatience  and  impiety :  which 
evidently  shews  that  his  charge  was  true,  and  that  theirs  was 
unjust.* 

Again,  Elihu  uses  the  very  same  reasonings  against  Job  and  his 
three  friends,-)-  which  are  afterwards  put  into  the  mouth  of  God 
himself,:]:  resolving  all  into  his  omnipotency.  Elihis  speech  is 
indeed  in  every  respect  the  same  with  God's,  except  in  the  severity 
of  his  reproof  to  Job.  And,  in  that,  the  Writer  hath  shewn  much 
address  in  conducting  his  subject.  The  end  and  purpose  of  this 
Work  was  to  encourage  the  Jews  to  a  perseverance  in  their  duty  from 
the  assured  care  and  protection  of  Providence.  At  the  same  time,  as 
they  were  growing  impatient,  it  was  necessary  this  temper  should  be 
rebuked.  But  as  the  ordonance  of  the  Poem  is  disposed,  the  putting 
the  reproof  into  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty  would  have  greatly 
weakened  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  Work.  This  part  therefore  is 
given  to  his  servant  Elihu  :  and  God's  sentence  is  all  grace  and  favour 
on  the  side  of  Job,  and  indignation  and  resentment  against  his  false 
Friends.  For  this  event,  the  Writer  had  finely  prepared  us,  in 
making  Job,  in  the  heat  of  the  disputation,  say  to  these  friends.  Wilt 
thou  speak  wickedly  for  God  ?  and  talk  deceitfully  for  him  ?  Will  ye 
accept  his  person  ?  will  ye  contend  for  God  ?  Is  it  good  that  he  shoidd 
search  you  out  ?  or  as  one  man  mocketh  another  do  ye  so  mock  him  ? 
He  will  surely  reprove  you,  if  ye  do  secretly  accept  Persons. § 
The  judicious  reader  will  observe  another  artful  circumstance  in  the 
cast  of  Elihu's  oration.  The  three  friends,  in  the  grand  question 
concerning  an  equal  Providence,  went  directly  over  to  one  side,  and 
Job  to  another :  Ehhu  inclines  to  neither,  but  resolves  all  into  sub- 
mission to  the  Almighty  power  of  God.  For  it  was  yet  inconvenient 
to  acquaint  the  Jews,  (who  were  just  going  to  fall  under  a  common 
Providence)  with  the  truth  of  their  case.  Hence,  to  observe  it  by  the 
way,  another  circumstance  arises  to  determine  the  date  of  the  poem. 
We  have  shewn  that  the  Subject  suited  only  this  time  :  We  now  see 
that  the  manner  of  treating  the  Subject  could  agree  to  no  other.  On 
the  whole,  this  intermediate  speech  of  Elihu's  was  the  finest  prepara- 
tive for  the  decisive  one  which  was  to  follow. 

Farther,  The  true  character  of  Ehhu  is  seen  from  hence,  that  Job 
rephes  nothing  to  these  words,  as  conscious  of  the  truth  of  liis 
reproofs  ;  and  that  they  were  the  reproofs  of  a  Friend.  And,  indeed, 
his  submission,  on  this  occasion,  was  to  represent  the  repentance  of 

•  See  note  BB,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f   Trom  chap,  ssxii.  to  xxxvii. 

I   trom  chap,  xxxviii.  to  xlii.  §  Job  xii?.  /,  8,  et  seq. 
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the  Jews  on  the  preaching  of  their  Prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi. 

But  lastly,  Elihu's  not  being  involved  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
three  friends  is  the  most  convincing  argument  of  his  very  different 
Character.  This,  as  we  have  said,  exceedingly  perplexed  the  Com- 
mentators. But  where  was  the  wonder,  he  should  be  acquitted,  when 
he  had  said  nothing  but  what  God  himself  repeated  and  confirmed? 
What  is  rather  to  be  admired  is  the  severe  sentence  passed  upon  the 
three  friends  ;  and  that,  for  the  crime  of  impiety.  A  thing  utterly 
inexplicable  on  the  common  interpretation.  For  let  them  be  as 
guilty  as  you  please,  to  Job,  they  are  all  the  way  advocates  for  God  ; 
and  hold  nothing  concerning  his  Govei'nment  that  did  not  become  his 
Nature  and  Character.  But  let  us  once  suppose,  these  three  friends 
to  represent  the  Adversaries  of  the  Jews,  and  the  difficulty  ceases. 
All  their  pretences  are  then  hypocritical :  and  they  impiously  assume 
the  Patronage  of  God  only  to  carry  on  their  malice  to  more  advantage 
against  Job.  Why  the  Writer  of  this  book  did  not  openly  expose  the 
wickedness  of  their  hearts,  as  is  done  in  the  book  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  was  because  the  nature  of  the  work  would  not  suffer  it ;  the 
question  in  debate,  and  the  managers  of  the  question,  necessarily 
requiring  that  the  part  they  took  should  have  a  specious  outside  of 
piety  and  veneration  toward  God.  In  a  word.  Job  is  made  to  say 
something  wrong,  because  he  represents  the  impatient  Jews  of 
that  time  :  His  three  false  friends,  to  say  something  right,  because 
the  natui^e  of  the  drama  so  required  :  And  Elihu  to  moderate 
with  a  perfect  rectitude,  because  he  represented  the  person  of  a 
Prophet. 

But  to  see  the  truth  of  this  interpretation  in  its  best  light,  one 
should  have  before  one's  eyes  all  those  difficulties  with  which  the 
Commentators  of  the  book  of  Job  are  entangled  at  almost  every  step. 
A  view  of  this  would  draw  us  into  an  unreasonable  length.  I  shall 
only  take  notice  of  one  of  the  most  judicious  of  them,  (who  has  col- 
lected from  all  the  rest)  in  the  very  case  of  this  Elihu.  Calmet 
characterises  the  fourth  friend  in  this  manner :  There  was  now  none 
but  Elihu  the  youngest  and  least  judicious  that  held  out  against  Job's 
arguments — Elihu  here  by  a  vain  parade  and  overflow  of  words  gives  a 
reason,  ^-c*  Again  :  Elihu  ivas  given  to  represent  one  who  knew  not 
how  to  be  silent,  a  great  talker. ■^  And  again  :  It  cannot  he  denied 
but  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  ignorance  and  presumption  in  what 
Elihu  says  :  and,  above  all,  a  strange  prejudice  and  visible  injustice  in 

*  "  II  n'y  eut  qii'Eliu,  qui  etoit  le  plus  jeiine  et  le  moins  juilicieux,  qui  ne  se  rendit 
pas — par  un  vain  etalage  de^  paroles  Eliu  rend  ici  raison,"  &c. — Siir  chap,  xxxii.  1 . 
t  "  Pour  designer  un  liomme  qui  ne  se  peut  taire,  iin  grand  causeur." — Sur  chap,  xxsii. 
18. 
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most  of  the  accusations  he  brings  against  Job.*  This  he  says  indeed. 
But  when  he  comes  to  find  EKhu  escape  God's  condemnation,  in 
which  the  other  three  are  involved,  he  alters  his  note,  and  unsays  all 
the  hard  things  he  had  thrown  out  against  him.  Although  Elihu 
(says  he)  had  mistaken  the  sense  of  his  friend^s  words,  yet,  for  all 
that,  God  seems,  at  least,  to  have  approved  his  intention,  because  when 
he  declares  to  JoU s  friends  that  they  had  spoken  amiss,  and  commands 
them  to  offer  up  burnt-offerings  for  themselves,  he  only  speaks  of 
Bildad,  Eliphaz,  and  Zophar,  without  mentioning  Elihu.  Besides, 
Job  answers  not  a  word  to  this  last,  and  by  his  silence  seems  to 
approve  of  his  discotirse.f  Grotius,  who  strove  to  be  more  consis- 
tent in  his  character  of  Elihu,  which  yet  his  acquittal  in  God's  sen- 
tence wiU  not  suffer  any  Commentator  to  be,  upon  the  received  idea  of 
this  Book,  has  run  into  a  very  strange  imagination.  He  supposes 
Elihu  might  be  a  domestic,  or  retainer  to  one  of  the  three  friends, 
and  so  be  involved  in  the  condemnation  of  his  principal.  J — But,  now 
mark  the  force  of  prejudice  to  inveterate  notions !  It  is  visible  to 
every  one  who  regards  the  two  speeches  of  Elihu  and  God  with  the 
least  attention,  that  the  doctrine  and  the  reasoning  are  the  same. 
Yet  Calmet's  general  character  of  Elihu  is,  that  there  is  a  vain 
parade  and  overflow  of  words  ;  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  ignorance 
and  presximption,  and  a  visible  injustice,  in  most  of  the  accusations  he 
brings  against  Job.  And  yet  of  God's  speech  he  says.  Here  toe  have 
A  CLEAR  SOLUTION  of  the  difficulties  which  had  'perplexed  and 
embarrassed  these  five  friends. % — Pity  that  this  clear  solution  should 
turn  out  to  be  no  solution  at  all, 

III,  Having  thus  fixed  the  date  of  the  book,  our  next  enquiry  wiU 
be  concerning  its  Author,  That  it  was  composed  by  an  inspired 
writer  is  beyond  all  question.  Not  only  its  uncontroverted  recep- 
tion and  constant  place  in  the  Canon,  and  its  internal  marks  of  divi- 
nity, which  this  Exposition  has  much  illustrated  and  enlarged,  but  its 
being  quoted  as  inspu'ed  scripture  by  St,  Paul,||  v/ill  suffer  no  reason- 
able man  to  doubt  of  it.  By  this  time  therefore,  I  suppose,  the 
Reader  will  be  beforehand  with  me  in  judging  it  could  scarce  be  any 
other  than  Ezra   himself:  who   was  a  ready  scribe  in  the  Law  of 

•  "  On  ne  pent  nier  qu'il  n'y  ait  et  de  I'iguorance  et  de  la  presumption  dans  ce  que 
dit  Eliu,  et,  siir  tout,  uue  etrange  prevention  et  uue  injustice  visible  dans  la  plupart  des 
accusations  qu'il  forma  contre  Job." — Sur  chap,  xxviii.  2,  \  "  Quoiqu'Eliu  eut 

mal  pris  le  sens  des  paroles  de  son  ami,  toutefois  Dieu  semble  approuver  au  moins  son 
intention ;  puisque  lorsqu'il  declare  aus  amis  de  Job  qu'ils  ont  mal  parle,  et  qu'il 
ordonne  qu'on  offre  pour  eux  des  holocaustes,  il  ne  fait  mention  que  de  Bildad,  d'Eli- 
pliaz,  et  de  Sophar,  sans  parler  d'Kliu.  De  plus.  Job  ne  repoud  point  a  ce  dernier,  et 
par  son  silence  il  semble  approuver  son  discours,"  J  "  Elihu  hie  non  nominatitr,  ut 

nee  supra  ii.  11,  forte  quod  assecla  esset  alicujus  trium." — In  cap.  xlii.  7,  §  "  C'est 

ici  le  denouement  de  la  piece,  et  la  solution  des  diflicultez  qui  avoient  ete  agitees  entre 
ces  cinque  amis."  ||   1  Cor.  iii,  19,     He  laketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness. 

(Job  V.  13.) 
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Moses,  and  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  jxidgments.'*  For  he  had 
the  welfare  of  his  People  exceedingly  at  heart,  as  appears  from  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  And  this  of  Job,  we  have  shewn,  was 
written  purposely  for  their  instruction  and  consolation.  He  made  a 
correct  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  settled  the  Canon,  and  added  in 
several  places  throughout  the  books  of  his  edition,  what  appeared 
necessary  for  the  illustrating,  connecting,  or  compleating  of  them.^ 
He  is  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Esther.  It  was  a  common  tradition 
too  amongst  the  Jews,  that  he  was  the  same  with  Malachi.  And  his 
great  reputation  as  a  ready  scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  apparently 
gave  birth  to  that  wretched  fable  of  the  destruction  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  Ezra's  re-production  of  them  by 
divine  inspiration. 

Thus  is  our  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job  so  far  from  taking 
away  any  dignity,  or  authenticity  it  was  before  possessed  of,  that  it 
establishes  and  enlarges  both.  The  shewing  it  principally  respected  a 
whole  People  highly  ennobles  the  subject  :  and  the  fixing  an  anony- 
mous writing  on  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  God's  Prophets  greatly 
strengthens  its  authority.  But  the  chief  advantage  of  my  interpreta- 
tion, I  presume,  lies  in  this,  That  it  renders  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  obscure  books  in  the  whole  Canon,  the  most  easy  and  intelhgible ; 
reconciles  all  the  characters  to  Nature,  all  the  arguments  to  Logic, 
and  all  the  doctrines  to  the  course  and  order  of  God's  Dispensations. 
And  these  things  shewing  it  superior,  in  excellence,  to  any  human 
Composition,  prove,  what  universal  Tradition  hath  always  taught,  that 
it  is  of  divine  Original. 

II. 

Having  brought  down  the  date  of  this  book  so  low,  it  is  of  Httle 
importance  to  our  subject,  whether  the  famous  passage  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  be  understood  of  a  Resurrection yro»«  the  dead,  or 
only  of  TEMPORAL  DELIVERANCE  fro7ri  offtictions.X  Yet  as  our 
interpretation  affords  new  assistance  for  determining  this  long  debated 
question,  it  wUl  not  be  improper  to  sift  it  to  the  bottom, 

I  make  no  scruple  then  to  declare  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  say 
that  the  words  [/  knoiv  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth.  And  though  after  my  skin, 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  i?i  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.  Whom  I 
shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another^,^  can 
signify  no  more  than  Job's  confidence  in  a  temporal  deliverance  ; 
as  all  agree  they  may  signify.     And  therefore  I  shall  the  less  insist 

•  Ezra  vii.  6,  10.  f  Prideaux's  "  Connection,"  part  i.  buuk  5.  I  See 

note  CC,  at  the  end  of  tbii  book.  §  -Job  xix.  25,  et  seq. 
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upon  a  common  observation,  "  That  our  Translators,  who  were  in  the 
other  opinion,  have  given  a  force  to  their  expression  which  the  Original 
wUl  by  no  means  bear." 

My  reasons  are  these,  1 .  To  understand  the^  words,  of  a  Resurrection, 
is  repugnant  to  the  whole  tenor  of  tlie  Argument :  and  to  understand 
them  of  a  temporal  deliverance,  is  perfectly  agreeable  thereto.  2.  The 
end  and  design  of  the  Composition,  as  explained  above,  absolutely 
requires  this  latter  sense,  and  disclaims  the  former.  3.  The  former 
sense  is  repugnant  to  Job's  own  express  declaration  in  other  places. 

I.  We  must  observe  that  the  book  of  Job  is  strictly  argumentative  : 
and  though  sententious,  and  abounding  with  poetic  figures,  yet  they 
are  all  subservient  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  In  this  respect,  much 
unlike  the  writings  of  David  and  Solomon,  which  treat  of  divine  or 
moral  matters  in  short  and  detached  sentences.  On  which  account, 
the  ablest  of  those,  who  go  into  the  sense  of  a  Resurrection,  have 
found  the  necessity  of  reconciling  it  to  the  Context.  Thus  much 
being  granted,  we  argue  against  the  sense  they  put  upon  it,  from 
these  considerations.  1.  First  the  Disputants  are  all  equally  embar- 
rassed in  adjusting  the  ways  of  Providence.  Job  affirms  that  the 
Good  man  is  sometimes  unhappy  :  yet  he  appears  to  regard  that  Dis- 
pensation as  a  new  thing  and  matter  of  wonder,  upright  men  shall  be 
astonished  at  this  ;*  which  our  interpretation  well  accounts  for.  The 
three  friends  contend  that  the  Good  man  can  never  be  unhappy, 
because  such  a  situation  would  reflect  dishonour  on  God's  attributes. 
Now  the  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection,  supposed  to  be  here  urged  by 
Job,  cleared  up  all  this  embarras.  If  therefore  his  Friends  thought  it 
true,  it  ended  the  dispute  :  if  false,  it  lay  upon  them  to  confute  it. 
Yet  they  do  neither :  they  neither  call  it  into  question,  nor  allow  it  to 
be  decisive.  But,  without  the  least  notice  that  any  such  thing  had 
been  urged,  they  go  on,  as  they  began,  to  inforce  their  former  argu- 
ments, and  to  confute  that  which,  they  seem  to  understand,  was  the 
only  one  Job  had  urged  against  them,  vis.  The  consciousness  of  his  own 
innocence.  But  to  be  a  little  more  particular.  It  fell  to  Zophar's 
part  to  answer  the  argument  contained  in  the  words  in  question, 
which  I  understand  to  be  this — "  Take,  "  says  Job,  "  this  proof  of  my 
innocence :  I  believe,  and  confidently  expect,  that  God  will  visit  me 
again  in  mercy,  and  restore  me  to  ray  former  condition."  To  this 
Zophar,  in  effect,  replies  :  But  why  are  you  so  miserable  now?  For  he 
goes  on,  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  to  describe  the  punishment  of  the 
Wicked  to  be  just  such  a  state  as  Job  then  laboured  under.  He  does 
not  directly  say,  The  Good  are  not  miserable ;  but  that  follows  from 
the  other  part  of  the  proposition  (which  he  here  inforces  as  being  a 
little  niore  deccut)  The  bad  are  never  hap>pij.     Now  suppose  Job  spoke 

•  JoTj  xvii.  8. 
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of  tlie  liesttrrection,  Zopliar's  answer  is  wide  of  the  purpose.  2.  But 
what  is  still  more  unaccountable,  Job,  when  he  resumes  the  dispute, 
sticks  to  the  argument  he  first  set  out  with ;  and  though  he  found  it 
gave  his  Friends  little  satisfaction,  yet  he  repeats  it  again  and  again. 
But  this  other  argument  of  a  Resurrection,  so  full  of  Piety  and  Convic- 
tion, which  they  had  never  ventured  to  reply  to,  he  never  once 
resumes  ;  never  upbraids  his  Adversaries  for  their  silence ;  nor  tri- 
umphs, as  he  well  might,  in  their  inabihty  to  answer  it.  But,  if 
ever  it  were  the  object  of  their  thoughts,  it  passed  off  like  a  Dream  or 
Reverie  to  which  neither  side  gave  any  attention.  In  a  word,  the 
Dispute  between  Job  and  his  Friends  stands  thus  :  They  hold,  that  if 
God  afflicted  the  Good  man,  it  would  be  unjust  ;  therefore  the  Good 
man  was  not  afflicted.  Job  says,  that  God  did  afflict  the  Good  man  : 
but  that  Reason  must  here  submit,  and  own  God's  ways  to  be  inscru- 
table. Could  he  possibly  rest  in  that  answer,  how  pious  soever,  if  he 
had  the  more  satisfactory  solution  of  a  future  state  ?  To  this  let 
me  add,  that  if  Job  spoke  of  a  Resin'rection,  he  not  only  contradicts 
the  general  tenor  of  his  argument,  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
disputation,  but  likewise  what  he  says  in  many  places  concerning  the 
irrecoverable  dissolution  of  the  body.*  It  is  true,  that  even  in  the 
sense  of  a  temporal  deliverance  he  contradicts  what  he  had  said,  in 
his  despair,  in  the  seventeenth  chapter :  But  there  is  a  manifest 
diffci'ence  between  a  contradiction  of  opinion  and  belief,  as  in  the  first 
case  ;  and  of  j^o^^ion  and  afection  only,  as  in  the  latter.  And  for  this 
contradiction  he  seems  to  apologize,  when  he  comes  to  himself,  by 
desiring  that  this  confidence  in  his  Deliverer  might  be  engraved  on  a 
Rock,  as  the  opinion  he  would  stand  to.  3.  But  what  is  strangest 
of  all.  When  each  i)arty  had  confounded  themselves,  and  one  another, 
for  want,  as  one  would  think,  of  this  principle  of  a  Resurrection,  which 
so  easily  unraveled  all  the  perplexities  of  the  dispute,  the  fourth 
Friend,  the  Moderator,  steps  in,  as  the  precursor  of  the  Almighty, 
who  afterwards  makes  his  appearance  as  the  great  Decider  of  the 
Controversy.  Here  then  we  might  reasonably  expect  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  to  be  resumed ;  and  that  the  honour  of  the  solution 
which  it  affords,  was  reserved  for  These ;  but,  to  our  great  surprise, 
they  neither  of  them  give  us  the  least  hint  concerning  it. — Those  who 
contend  for  this  interpretation  suppose  that  the  notion  was  here  deli- 
vered in  order  to  support  its  truth.  What  reason  then  can  they  give 
why  neither  the  Moderator  nor  Decider  should  employ  it,  to  clear  up 

•  See  Job  vii.  9,  21  ;  x.  21 ;  xvi.  22  ;  xiv.  7,  et  seq.  Could  one  who  said.  For  there 
is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  &c.  But  man  dieth,  &c. 
could  such  a  one  (I  speak  of  the  personated  character)  think  of  the  body  like  hini  who 
said.  But  some  man  will  say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they 
come  ?  Thou  fool,  thai  ivhich  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die.  And  that 
which  thou  sowest  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance 
of  wheat  or  some  other  grain,  <fec. 
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difficiJties,  when  Job  himself  had  touched  upon  it  bef*fc  ?  Elihu 
justifies  God's  conduct ;  God  bears  witness  to  Job's  innocence  :  yet 
both  concur  in  resolving  all  into  Power  Omnipotent.  This  tends 
more  to  cloud  than  clear  up  the  obscurities  of  the  debate  :  Whereas  the 
doctrine  of  a  Resurrection  had  rendered  every  thing  plain  and  easy. 
In  a  word,  no  solution  is  given,  though  a  decision  be  made.  All  this, 
on  the  common  System,  is  quite  unaccountable  to  our  faculties  of 
imderstanding. 

Let  us  see  next  whether  my  sense  of  the  words  agree  better  with 
the  tenor  of  the  Dispute.  Job,  now  provoked  past  sufferance  at  the 
inhumanity  and  malice  of  his  pretended  Friends,  gives  himself  up  to 
despair  ;  *  and  seems,  as  we  have  observed,  to  contradict  that  part  of 
his  position  which  he  had  hitherto  held,t  "  that  God  would  at  length 
bring  the  Good  man  out  of  trouble."  For  which  being  reproved  by 
Bildad  (Shall  the  earth  he  forsaken  for  thee  ?  and  shall  the  rock  be 
removed  out  of  his  place  ?\  i.  e.  because  it  is  thy  pleasure  so  obsti- 
nately to  maintain  that  God  does  not  govern  by  equal  Laws,  shall  it 
therefore  be  so  ?  The  consequence  of  which  would  be  a  speedy  deso- 
lation.— Shall  the  Rock  §  or  Providence  of  God  be  removed  to  humour 
your  passions?)  Job  recollects  himself  in  the  nineteenth  chapter, 
and  comes  again  to  his  former  mind.  He  begins  by  complaining  of 
their  cruel  usage  :  Says,  that  if  indeed  he  were  in  an  error,  his  case 
was  so  deplorable  that  they  ought  rather  to  treat  him  with  indulgence  : 
that  this  was  no  season  for  severity  :  begs  they  would  have  pity  on 
him ;  and  then  retracts  what  had  fallen  from  hitn  in  the  anguish  and 
bitterness  of  his  soul  :  and  lastly  delivers  this  as  his  fixed  sentiment, 
in  which  he  was  determined  to  abide  ;  (and  in  which  he  had  indeed 
acquiesced,  till  made  impatient  and  desperate  by  the  harshness  of  their 
treatment)  namely,  that  God  would  at  length  bring  the  Good  man  out 
of  trouble.  I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  &c.  Which 
he  introduces  thus  :  Oh  that  my  ivords  were  noio  io)ntten,  Oh  that 
they  were  printed  in  a  book,  that  they  were  graven  ivith  an  iron  pen 
and  lead,  in  the  rock  for  ever.\\  As  much  as  to  say.  What  I  uttered 
just  before,  through  the  distemperature  of  passion,  I. here  retract,  and 
desire  may  be  forgotten,  and  that  this  may  be  understood  as  my  fixed 
and  unshaken  belief.^  And  in  this  sentiment,  it  is  remarkable,  he 
henceforward  perseveres  ;  never  relapsing  again  into  the  like  extrava- 

•  Job  xvii.  t  Job  xiii.  15,  ]6;  xiv.  13.  %  Job  xviii.  4.  §  By  the 

Rock  I  suppose  is  meant  tbe  extraordinary  Providence  of  God  ;  this  being  tbe  com- 
mon name  by  whicli  it  went  amongst  tbe  Jewish  people.  He  is  the  Rock,  his  work  is 
perfect ;  For  all  his  Ways  are  Judgment.  (Dent,  xxxii.  4.)  The  Rock  of  his  Salva- 
tion. (Verse  15.)  Of  the  Rock  that  begat  thee.  (Verse  18.)  Except  their  Roc^  had 
sold  them.  (Verse  30.)  Their  Rock  is  not  as  our  Rock,  even  our  Enemies  themselves 
being  Judges.  (Verse  31.)  Their  Rock  in  whom  they  trusted.  (Verse  37.)  Neither  is 
there  a7iy  Rock  like  our  God.  (1  Sam.  ii.  2.)  The  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  vie.  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  3.)  O  Rock,  thou  hast  established  them.  (Hab.  i.  12.)  And  a  great  number  of 
other  places.  ||   Job  xix.  23,  24.  ^   See  note  DD,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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gance  of  passion.  Which  conduct  agrees  exactly  with  his  general  Thesis, 
"  that  Providence  is  not  equally  administered  ;  for  that  the  Good  Man  is 
frequently  unhappy,  and  the  Wicked  prosperous ;  yet  that,  at  last, 
God  will  bring  the  Good  Man  out  of  trouble,  and  punish  the  Wicked 
doers^" 

II.  In  the  second  place,  if  I  have  given  a  right  interpretation  of  the 
book  of  Job,  a  temporal  deliverance,  and  not  the  resvrrecfion  of  the 
body,  must  needs  be  meant :  For  the  moral  of  the  dramatic  piece  was 
to  assure  the  People,  represented  under  the  person  of  this  venerable 
Patriarch,  of  those  great  temporal  blessings  which  the  three  Prophets, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  had  predicted,  in  order  to  allay  that 
tumult  of  mind  which  arose  in  every  one,  on  seeing  the  extraordinary 
Providence,  which  protected  their  Forefathers,  now  just  about  to  be 
withdrawn  from  them. 

III.  Thirdly  and  lastly.  To  understand  these  words  of  a  resurrec- 
tion of  t1%s  body,  expressly  contradicts  Job's  plain  declaration  against 
any  such  hope,  in  the  following  words.  As  the  cloud  is  consumed 
and  vanisheth  away,  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave,  shall  come  up 
no  more.^  Again, — So  man  lyeth  down  andriseth  not  till  the  heavens 
be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep.^ 
And  again.  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ?  X  Clarius  and  Drusius 
on  the  words,  till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  say,  "  Intellige  in  ceternum — 
est  sensus,  nullo  unquam  tempore,  nam  coelum  semper  erit."  It  is  not 
in  human  language  to  express  a  denial  of  the  Resurrection  of  the 
body  in  stronger  or  plainer  terms.  So  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
Sadducees  should,  as  they  always  did,  urge  the  first  of  these  texts 
as  the  palmary  argument  against  the  Pharisees  ;  but  as  an  argument 
ad  homines  only,  for  they  refused  to  have  their  opinions  tried  by  any 
thing  but  the  Law  of  Moses.  However,  to  make  it  pertinent  to  the 
support  of  their  impiety,  they  understood  the  book  of  Job  to  be  an 
inspired  relation  of  a  real  conference  between  the  Patriarch  and  his 
Friends.  And  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  my  Adversaries  who 
have  the  same  idea  of  this  book  will  never  be  able  to  acquit  the 
Prophet  of  this  impious  Sadducean  opinion.  Whereas  the  dramatic 
nature  of  it,  here  contended  for,  frees  him  entirely  from  the  charge  ; 
which  I  desire  may  be  accepted  as  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  our 
general  interpretation  of  the  Work.  Manassah  Ben  Israel,  who  holds 
that  Job  taught  the  very  contrary  to  a  future  State  (not  apprehending 
the  nature  of  the  Composition)  has  a  whole  chapter  against  the 
Sadducees,  to  shew,  that  this  makes  nothing  against  the  i-eality  of 
such  a  State. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  what  hath  been  here  said,  on  this  famous 
passage,  or  better  introduce  what  will  be  said  on  others  to  come  next 

•  Job  vii.  9.  t  Job  xiv.  12.  J   Verse  14. 
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under  examination,  tlian  witli  tlie  judicious  remark  of  an  ancient 
Catliolic  Bishop,  on  this  very  book :  It  is  fit  we  should  under- 
stand NAMES  AGREEABLY  TO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SUBJECT 
MATTER  ;  AND  NOT  MOLD  AND  MODEL  THE  TRUTH  OF  THINGS 
ON     THE     ABUSIVE     SIGNIFICATION     OF    "WORDS.*       This,     thoUgh    a 

maxim  of  the  most  obvious  reason,  can  never,  in  theologic  matters 
especially,  be  too  often  inculcated.  How  usual  is  it,  for  instance,  to 
have  the  following  words  of  St.  Paul  quoted  as  a  proof  for  the  gene- 
ral resurrection  of  the  dead,  by  those  who  (as  the  good  Bishop  says) 
mold  the  truth  of  things  on  the  abusive  signification  of  loords.  "  He 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."f 

III.  But  as  the  terms,  in  this  passage  of  Job,  arc  supposed,  by  me, 
to  be  metaphorica],  and  to  allude  to  the  restoration  of  a  dead  body  to 
life,  some  have  ventured  to  infer,  that  those  who  use  such  terms  and 
make  such  allusions  must  needs  have  had  the  saving  knowledge  of  the 
thing  alluded  to.  Resurrection  of  the  Body  :  And  the  following  obser- 
vation has  been  repeated,  by  more  than  one  Writer,  with  that  air 
of  complacency,  which  men  usually  have  for  arguments  they  think 
unanswerable — If  the  Scriptures  speah  of  temporal  misfortunes  and 
deliverance,  in  terms  of  death  and  a  Hesurrection,  then  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  must  have  been  well  Jcnoion,  or  the'  language  would  have 
been  unintelligible.  And  here  I  will  lay  down  this  rule.  All  words 
that  are  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  must  be  first  understood  in  a 
liter  al.X 

This  looks,  at  first  sight,  like  saying  something  ;  but  is  indeed  an 
empty  fallacy  ;  in  which  two  very  different  things  are  confounded 
with  one  another  ;  namely,  the  idea  of  a  Resurrection,  and  the  belief 
of  it.  I  shall  shew  therefore  that  the  very  contrary  to  the  first 
part  of  the  learned  Doctor's  observation  is  true,  and  that  the  latter  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose. 

I.  The  Messengers  of  God,  prophesying  for  the  people's  consola- 
tion in  disastrous  times,  frequently  promise  a  restoration  to  the 
former  days  of  felicity  :  and  to  obviate  all  distrust  from  unpromising 
appearances,  they  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst ;  and  assure  the 
People,  in  metaphorical  expressions,  that  though  the  Community 
were  as  entirely  dissolved  as  a  dead  body  reduced  to  dust,  yet  God 
would  raise  that  community  again  to  life.  Thus  Isaiah  :  Thy  dead 
men  shall  live,  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise  :  Awake  and 
sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust  :  For  thy  deiv  is  as  the  dew  of  he^'bs, 
and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead.§     And  that  we  may  have  no 

Xl\i]v  Ka\  ra  ovAfiaTa  zrpocr-fiKet  voeiv  ■nrpbs  r^y  riov  inroKetfi^vaii'  -wpayfidTcvv 
•o'vKvuT-qra,  koI  oh  Tirphs  t^v  icaTcixpriciv  rSiv  Ke^eaiv  r  a\7]9ij  Kauovi^eiv. — Skrv.  in 
Catena  Oraca  in  Job.  f   Rom.  viii.  11.  1   Dr.  Felton's  "  Two  Sennous 

before  the  University  of  Oxford,"  pp.  18,  19.  §   Isai.  xxvi.  19. 
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doubt  of  the  Prophet's  meaning,  he  himself  explains  it  afterwards  in 
the  following  words  :  *  And  I  will  camp  against  thee  round  about, 
and  I  will  lay  siege  against  thee  with  a  mount,  and  I  will  raise  forts 
against  thee.  And  thou  shalt  he  brought  down,  and  shalt  speak  out  of 
the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust,  and  thy  voice 
shall  be  as  one  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy 
speech  shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust.  Nothing  could  be  more  plain 
or  simple  than  such  a  metaphoric  image,  even  amongst  men  who  had 
no  knowledge  that  the  natural  body  was  indeed  to  rise  again  ;  because 
every  man  knowing  what  it  is  to  live  and  to  die,  every  man  knows 
what  it  is  to  revive,  this  being  only  an  idea  compounded  of  the  other 
two  :  So  that  we  see  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection  to  make  the  language  intelligible. 

Nay  farther,  this  metaphorical  expression  must  have  there  most 
efficacy  where  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  was  unknown.  For 
we  have  observed  it  was  employed  to  inspire  the  highest  sentiments 
of  God's  Omnipotency;  but  that  always  strikes  the  mind  most 
forcibly  which  is  as  well  new  as  superior  to  its  comprehension. 
Therefore  life  from  the  dead  was  used,  (and  from  the  force  with 
which  a  new  idea  strikes)  it  became  almost  proverbial  in  the  writings 
of  the  Prophets,  to  express  the  most  unlikely  deliverance,  by  the 
exertion  of  Almighty  power. 

The  following  instance  will  support  both  these  observations ;  and 
shew,  that  the  Doctrine  was  unknown  ;  and  that  the  Image  was  of 
more  force  for  its  being  unknown.  The  Prophet  Ezekiel,t  when  the 
state  of  things  was  most  desperate,  is  carried,  by  the  Spirit,  into 
a  valley  fuU  of  dry  bones,  and  asked  this  question.  Son  of  man.  Can 
these  dry  holies  live  ?  A  question  which  God  would  hardly  have 
made  to  a  Prophet  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  a 
Resurrection.  But  supposing  the  question  had  been  made ;  the 
answer  by  men  so  brought  up,  must  needs  have  been,  without  hesita- 
tion, in  the  affirmative.  But  we  find  the  Prophet  altogether  surprized 
at  the  strangeness  of  the  demand.  He  was  drawn  one  way  by  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  it  to  natural  conceptions  ;  he  was  drawn  the 
other,  by  his  belief  in  the  Omnipotence  of  God.  Divided  between 
these  two  sentiments,  he  makes  the  only  answer  which  a  man  in  such 
circiimstances  could  make,  O  Lord  God  thou  hwivest.X  This  sur- 
prizing act  of  Omnipotency  is  therefore  shewn  in  Vision,  either  real 
or  imaginary.  The  bones  come  together ;  they  are  cloathed  with 
flesh,  and  receive  the  breath  of  life.§  And  then  God  declares  the 
meaning  of  the  representation.  "  Then  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of 
Man,  these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel :  Behold,  they  say. 
Our  bones  are  dried,   and  our  hope   is  lost,  w^e  are  cut  off  for  our 

*  Isai.  xxix.  3,  4.  t  Ezek.  sxxvii.  t  Verse  3.  §  Verses  8,  10. 
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parts.  Tlierefore  prophesy  and  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  Behold,  0  my  People,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to 
come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  brmg  you  into  the  land  of  Israel. 
And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  opened  your 
graves,  O  my  People,  and  brought  you  up  out  of  your  graves,  and 
shall  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live ;  and  I  shall  place  you 
in  your  own  Land.  Then  shall  ye  know  that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken 
it,  and  performed  it,  saith  the  Lord."* 

Here  we  see,  in  a  Prophecy  delivered  in  Action  or  Vision,  instead 
of  Words  (the  nature  and  original  of  which  has  been  discoursed  of 
elsewhere)  and  afterwards  explained  by  words,  to  ascertain  its  mean- 
ing, that  the  figurative  ideas  of  Death  and  Resurrection  are  used  for 
temporal  distresses  and  deliverance  :  and  this,  at  a  time  when  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Hesurrection,  from  whence  the  metaphor  is  supposed 
to  arise,  was  so  far  from  being  well  known,  that  the  figure  could 
never  have  acquired  its  force  and  energy  but  from  the  People's 
ignorance  of  such  a  doctrine ;  the  scenical  representation,  without 
all  question,  alluding  to  that  proverbial  speech  amongst  the  Jews  : 
Wilt  thou  shew  tvonders  to  the  dead?  Shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise 
thee  7^  On  the  whole  then  nothing  was  ever  worse  grounded  than 
the  observation,  that  if  the  Scrijitures  speak  of  temporal  misfortunes 
and  deliverance  in  the  terms  of  death  and  a  resurrection,  then  the 
DOCTRINE  of  a  resurrection  must  have  been  ivell  known,  or  the  lan- 
guage would  have  been  unintelligible. 

n.  And  now  for  the  general  Rule  which  follows :  All  ivords 
that  are  used  in  a  figurative  sense  must  be  first  understood  in  a  literal. 
If  no  more  be  meant  than  that  every  figurative  sense  has  a  literal, 
the  proposition  is  true,  but  trifling,  because  figurative  is  a  relative 
term,  and  implies  literal  as  its  correlative.  If  it  means,  that  he 
who  uses  words  in  a  figurative  sense  must  have  an  idea  of  the  literal, 
this  is  hkewise  true,  but  nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  the  idea  of 
a  thing  does  not  imply  either  the  truth  or  the  belief  of  it.  But  if  it 
means,  that  a  figurative  proposition  imphes  the  User's  belief  oi  its 
literal  sense,  this  is  to  the  purpose,  but  not  true.  The  People  had  an 
Idea  of  dry  bones  being  clothed  again  with  flesh,  and  the  breath  of  life 
inspired  into  the  carcase ;  but  they  were  so  far  from  believing  that 
was  to  be  the  case  of  all  mankind,  that  they  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  possible  that  those  bones  in  the  valley  could  be  restored. 

To  conclude  with  the  Answerers  of  this  Dissertation,  the  mis- 
cellaneous Writers  on  the  Book  of  Job  ;  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
remind  them,  that  they  would  have  done  their  duty  better,  and 
have  given  the  learned  and  impartial  Pubhc  more  satisfaction,  if, 
instead  of  labouring  to  evade  two  or  three  independent  arguments, 

*  Ezek.  sxxvii.  II,  et  seq.  t  Psalm  Ixxsviii.  10. 
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thougli  corroborative  of  ray  interpretation,  tliey  had,  in  any  reason- 
able manner,  accounted.  How  this  interpretation,  which  they  affect  to 
represent  as  visionary  and  groundless,  should  be  able  to  lay  open  and 
unfold  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Poem  upon  one  entire,  perfect,  elegant 
and  noble  plan,  which  does  more  than  vulgar  honour  to  the  Writer 
who  composed  it.  And  that  it  should  at  the  same  time,  be  as  useful  in 
defining  the  Parts  as  in  developing  the  Whole ;  so  that  particular 
texts,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  light,  had  hitherto  been  an  easy  prey 
to  Critics  from  every  quarter,  are  now  no  longer  affected  by  the  com- 
mon opprobrium  affixed  to  this  book,  of  its  being  a  nose  of  wax, 
made  to  suit  every  reUgious  System.  Of  which,  amongst  many 
others,  may  be  reckoned  the  famous  text  just  now  explained.  All 
this,  our  Hypothesis  (as  it  is  called)  has  been  able  to  perform,  in  a 
Poem  become,  through  length  of  time  and  negligence,  so  desperately 
perplexed,  that  Commentators  have  chosen,  as  the  easier  task,  rather 
to  find  their  own  notions  in  it  than  to  seek  out  those  of  the  Author. 

For  the  rest.  For  any  fuller  satisfaction.  He  that  wants  it  is 
referred  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  F7'ee  and  candid  examination  of  the 
Bishop  of  London^ s'^  ^J/7V^c^pZe*,  ^'c.  where  he  wiU  see,  in  a  fuUer 
light  than  perhaps  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  such  matters, 
the  great  superiority  of  acute  and  solid  reasoning  over  chicane  and 
sophistry. 

SECTION  III. 

The  book  of  Job  hath  engaged  me  longer  than  I  intended  :  but  I 
shall  make  amends,  by  dispatching  the  remainder  of  the  objections 
with  great  brevity. 

Those  brought  from  the  Old  Testament  are  of  two  kinds  : 

I.  Such  as  are  supposedftto  prove  the  separate  Existence,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  the  immortality  of  the  Soul. 

II.  Such  as  are  supposed  to  prove  a  future  state  of  Reward  and 
p^inishment,  together  with  a  Resurrection  of  the  body. 

I.  To  support  the  first  point,  the  following  words  of  Moses  are 
urged, — "  And  God  said.  Let  us  make  Man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness  :  and  let  them  have  dominion,  ^c. — And  God  created  man 
in  his  oion  image,  in  the  image  of  GoJ  created  he  him  :"  f  From  whence 
it  is  inferred,  that  Man  was  created  with  an  immaterial  soul.  On  the 
contrary,  I  suppose,  that  Moses  was  here  giving  intimation  of  a  very 
different  thing,  namely,  its  rationality .  My  reasons  are  these  : — I 
think,  indeed,  it  may  be  strictly  demonstrated  that  Man's  soul  is 
immaterial ;  but  then  the  same  arguments  which  prove  his  imma- 
teriality, prove  likewise  that  the  souls  of  all  living  animals  are  imma- 
terial;   and    this    too    without    the    least   injury  to    Religion. :j:     An 

•  Dr.  Sherlock.  t  Gen.  i.  27.  t  See  Dr.  Clarke  against  Mr.  Collins 

on  the  Soul;  ami  "  Tlie  Enquiry  into  the  Natiu-e  of  the  human  Soul,"  by  Mr.  Baxter. 
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immateriul  soul  therefore  being  common  to  liim  witli  the  whole  brute 
creation,  and  it  being  something  peculiar  to  man,  in  which  the  image 
of  God  is  said  to  consist,  I  conclude  the  Historian  did  not  here  teach 
any  thing  concerning  an  immaterial  Soul.  The  only  two  things 
peculiar  to  Man  are  his  Shape  and  his  Reason.  None  but  an  Anthro- 
pomorphite  will  say  it  was  his  shape  ;  I  conclude  therefore  it  was  his 
REASON  :  And  this  farther  appears  from  hence,  When  God  says.  Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,  he  immediately  adds. 
And  let  him  have  dominion  over  the  whole  Brute  Creation:  Which 
plainly  marks  in  what  the  imaye  or  likeness  consisted  :  for  what  was  it 
that  could  invest  man  with  a  Dominion  tie  facto,  after  he  had  it  by 
this  grant,  de  jure,  but  his  reason  only  ?  This  dominion  too  was 
apparently  given  for  some  preeminence  ;  but  man's  preeminence  con- 
sists not  in  his  having  an  immaterial  soul,  for  that  he  has  in  common 
with  all  other  animals :  But  in  his  Reason  alone,  which  is  peculiar  to 
him  :  The  likeness  therefore  or  image  consisted  in  reason.  And 
thus  Philo  Judseus  understood  the  matter,  where  alluding  to  this  text, 
lie  says,  Ao'yoj  Icrriv  s\x.(hy  ©sou.  Reason  is  the  image  of  God.  So 
much  for  the  first  Objection. 

2.  The  next  is  drawn  from  the  following  words  of  the  same  Writer  : 
"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul ;  "  *  that  is,  say  these  Reasoners,  he  had  an  immortal  said.  But 
this  is  only  building  on  the  strength  of  an  English  expression. 
Every  one  knows  that  what  the  translation  calls  a  livitig  soul,  signifies 
in  the  original,  a  living  animal :  Hence  the  same  Writer  speaks  of  a 
dead  soid,-\  as  well  as  a  living  soid.  And  indeed  not  only  the  pro- 
priety of  the  terms,  but  the  very  sense  of  the  Context  requires  us  to 
confine  the  meaning  of  living  soid,  to  living  animal.  God,  the  great 
plastic  Artist,  is  here  represented  as  making  and  shaping  out  a  figure 
of  eai'th  or  clay,  which  he  afterwards  animates  or  inspires  with  life. 
He  breathed,  says  the  sacred  Historian,  into  this  Statue,  the  breath  of 
life ;  and  the  lump  became  a  living  creature.  But  St.  Paul,  I  hope, 
may  be  believed  whatever  becomes  of  my  explanation :  who  thus 
comments  the  very  text  in  question  : — And  so  it  is  written  the  first 
man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul.  The  last  was  made  A  quick- 
ening SPIRIT.!  Here  we  find  the  Apostle  is  so  far  from  understand- 
ing any  immortality  in  this  account  of  Man's  Creation,  that  he 
opposes  the  mortal  animal  Adam,  to  the  immortal-making  Spirit  of 
Christ, 

3.  Again,  God  in  his  sentence  of  condemnation  denounced  against 
all  the  parties  concerned  in  Adam's  transgression,  says  to  the  serpent, 
I  will  jmt  enmitg  hetiveen  thee  and  the  woman;  and  between  thy  seed 
*  Gen.  ii.  7.  t  Num.  vi.  6.     See  also  Lev.  xxi.  1,  11.  X   \  Cor.  xv.  45 — 49. 
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ttTid  her  seed:  it  shall  bndse  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel.*  It  -will  be  allowed  that  even  the  most  early  mortals  could  not 
be  so  stupid  as  modern  infidels  would  make  them,  to  understand  these 
M'ords  in  their  strict  literal  sense,  that  "  serpents  would  be  apt  to  bite 
men  by  the  heel,  and  men  as  ready  to  crush  their  heads."  But  to 
enable  them  to  understand,  by  this  part  of  the  sentence,  that  "  man 
should  be  restored  to  his  lost  inheritance  of  immortality  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  on  the  cross,"  needed  an  express  revelation  of  this 
mystery.  \Vliat  then  did  the  Jews  understand  by  it  ?  This  certainly, 
and  nothing  but  this,  that  "  the  evil  Spirit,  who  actuated  the  Serpent, 
would  continue  his  enmity  to  the  human  race  ;  but  that  man,  by  the 
divine  assistance,  should  be  at  length  enabled  to  defeat  all  his  machina- 
tions." 

4.  Again,  the  phrase  used  by  the  sacred  Historian  to  indicate  the 
deaths  of  the  Patriarchs  is  further  urged  in  support  of  the  opposi- 
tion.— "  He  died,  and  ivas  gathered  to  his  People.-\  And  dying  is 
expressed  by  going  down  into  the  grave,  or  into  Hell,  Scheol. — I  will 
go  doivn  into  the  grave  (says  Jacob)  [or  into  Hell^  to  my  son  mourn- 
ing :  X  which  phrases  are  supposed  to  intimate  the  soul's  surviving 
the  body,  and  retiring,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  to  one  com- 
mon Receptacle  of  Soids :  for  that  it  is  not  only  said,  the  man  died 
and  ivas  buried,  but  likewise  that  he  ivas  gathered  to  his  fathers  :  And 
Jacob  said,  he  ivoidd  go  down  into  the  grave  to  his  son,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts."  But  1.  The  Objectors 
do  not  reflect  on  the  genius  of  the  Eastern  speech,  which  gives  action 
and  motion  to  every  thing  ;  in  which  to  be  reduced  to  one  common 
lot  or  condition  is  called  being  gathered  to  their  People  ;  in  this  sense 
Jacob  might  properly  say,  he  would  go  down  to  the  grave  to  a  dead 
son,  who  was  never  buried,  i.  e.  that  he  should  find  no  ease  to  his 
sorrows  till  he  was  reduced  to  the  same  condition.  2.  The  Objectors 
forget  too  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  that  deUghts 
so  much  in  Pleonasms ;  in  which  to  die,  and  to  be  gathered  to 
their  people,  are  but  two  different  phrases  for  the  same  thing.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  this  latter  phrase  originally  arose 
(whatever  People  first  employed  it)  from  the  notion  of  some  common 
Receptacle  of  Souls.  But  we  know  how  soon,  and  from  what  various 
causes,  terms  and  phrases  lose  the  memory  of  their  original.  3.  The 
truth  of  this  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  several  contexts,  where 
all  these  expressions  occur ;  the  Historian's  purpose  being  evidently 
nothing  else  than  to  record  the  period  of  their  existence  here  on 
earth. 

These  (except  such  as  have  been  considered  elsewhere)  are  all  the 

•  Gen.  iii.  15.  +  Gen.  xxv.  8,  17;  xxxv.  29;  xlix.  29,  33;  Num.  xx.  24,  26, 

28  ;  xxvii.  13.  X  Gen.  xxxvii.  35. 
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texts  I  can  find  objected  to  my  position,  that  immortality  was  not 
taught  by  the  law.  How  little  they  are  to  the  purpose  is  now  seen. 
But  little  or  much,  the  Reader  will  remember  they  make  nothing 
against  my  general  argument,  which  maintains  that  the  early  Jews, 
(those  of  them,  I  mean,  and  they  certainly  were  but  few,  who  thought 
any  thing  of  the  matter)  had  at  least  some  vague  notion  of  the  Soul's 
surviving  the  body.  But  the  particular  reason  I  had  to  examine 
them  hath  been  given  above. 

II.  We  come  next  to  those  Scriptures  which  are  urged  to  prove, 
that  a  future  state  of  reward  and  'punishment,  or  a  resurrection  of  the 
hody,  was  taught  by  the  Mosaic  Law.  But  before  we  proceed  to  the 
particular  texts,  it  wUl  be  proper  to  consider  the  general  argument 
brought  from  the  genius  of  the  whole  Jewish  Law :  "  which,  as  they 
say,  being  entirely  typical,  or,  as  the  Apostle  says,  spiritual,  all 
the  promises  and  denunciations  of  temporal  good  and  evil,  did  denote 
and  obumbrate  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment ;  for  that  it 
was  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  hut  that  the  hody  was  of  Christ."  * 
If  the  Objectors  mean  by  this,  that  the  sanction  of  Temporal  reward 
and  punishment  was  no  more  than  a  mere  representation,  in  figurative 
expressions,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state,  without  any  real  mean- 
ing in  the  then  Providential  disposition  of  the  things  of  this  life  :  f 
If,  I  say,  this  be  their  meaning,  the  whole  pretence  to  Moses's  divine 
Mission  is  irrecoverably  given  up.  Not  to  say,  that  the  very  pretence 
would  be  as  absurd  as  it  was  false.  For  a  Theocracy  (from  whence 
flowed  temporal  rewards  and  punishments)  was  no  figurative  expres- 
sion, as  appears  from  the  real  and  substantial  Laws  made  in  support 
of  this  Thing.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  vile  and  impious  imagination,  ori- 
ginally conceived  by  certain  Jewish  AUegorists  after  the  extraordinary 
Providence  was  departed  from  them  :  and  only  to  be  matched  by  a 
like  madness  in  certain  Mahometan  AUegorists,  whose  early  successes 
made  them  fancy  this  extraordinary  Providence  was  come  to  them  ; 
and  therefore  supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hell  and  Paradise  in 
the  Aicoran  mean  no  more  than  the  pleasures  and  afllictions  of  this 
life.  J  In  which.  Both  have  been  outdone  by  a  late  Madman  of  our 
own,  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Gospel-Miracles.  So  odly  perverse  is 
the  human  understanding  when  it  has  once  forsaken  the  road  of  com- 
mon sense. 

But  if  by  the  Law's  being  typical  or  spiritual,  no  more  be 
meant  (as  I  think  no  sober  man  can  mean  more)  than  that  the  tem- 
poral rewards  and  punishments,  equally  and  ideally  distributed, 

•  Col.  ii.  17.  1   See  note  FF,  at  tbe  end  of  this  book.  J  "  II  y  a  parmi 

les  sectateurs  d'Ali,  une  secte  qui  prend  son  nom  d'un  Docteur  nomme  Alkliatthab, 
lequel  a  enseigue  que  les  del'ces  du  Paradis  et  les  peines  de  I'Enfer  ne  sont  antre  chose 
que  les  plaisirs  et  les  afflictions  de  la  vie."— Herbelot,  Bibl,  Oricnlak,  Mot  Akhrat, 
c't  Akiihet. 
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and  the  ritual  worship,  daily  performed,  were  typical  or  significa- 
tive of  the  GOSPEL,  DISPENSATION,  and  of  the  life  and  immortality 
which  that  Dispensation  brought  to  light,  I  acknowledge  it  for  a  truth  : 
And,  what  is  more,  I  require  nothing  farther  to  prove  my  Proposition, 
That  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  loas  not  taught  to  the 
Jewish  People  by  their  Law.  The  Objectors  suppose,  as  I  do,  that 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Religions  are  two  parts  of  one  entire  Dispen- 
sation.    St.  Paul  tells  us  the  order  of  these  two  parts,  that  was 

NOT    FIRST   WHICH    IS    SPIRITUAL,    BUT  THAT   WHICH    IS  NATURAL; 

AFTERWARDS  THAT  WHICH  IS  SPIRITUAL.*  Yet,  at  the  Same  time, 
he  teUs  us,  the  Law  is  spiritual. f  How  is  this  to  he  recon- 
ciled ?  No  otherwise  than  thus.  That  the  Law  was  typical  of  the 
future  spiritual  part  of  the  one  entire  Dispensation. — Again,  The 
Apostles,  in  order  to  shew  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Gospel,  in 
their  reasoning  against  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians,  set  the  Law  in 
opposition  to  it,  under  the  titles  of  The  law  of  a  carnal  Command- 
ment ;  The  ministration  of  Death ;  The  Law  of  Works  :  and  call 
subjection  to  it.  Subjection  to  the  Flesh.  Yet  these  very  Writers 
at  the  same  time  own  that  the  Law  was  spiritual,  or  had  a  spiritual 
meaning.  But  if  by  this  they  would  teach  that  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing was  generally  understood  under  the  Law,  their  whole  argument 
had  concluded  in  a  self-contradiction.  For  then  it  was  not  a  Laio  of 
a  carnal  commandment,  a  ministration  of  death  ;  but,  indeed,  a  Law 
of  spirit,  a  ministration  of  life  ;  only  under  a  dead  and  carnal  cover ; 
which  being  clearly  seen  through,  or  easily  taken  off,  served  for  no 
more  than  a  trick  of  hocus  pocus.  The  consequence  of  all  this  would 
be,  that  the  Law  was  of  equal  dignity,  and,  though  not  of  equal  sim- 
plicity, yet,  indeed,  essentially  the  same  with  the  gospel.  They 
owned,  we  see,  that  the  Law  had  a  spiritual  sense  :  but  when,  and  by 
whom  discovered,  the  Apostle  Paid  informs  us,  by  calling  that  sense 
the  newness  of  spirit  ;  J  which  he  opposes  to  the  oldness  of  the 
letter,  that  is,  the  letter  of  the  Law.  In  the  former  part  of  the 
verse,  he  speaks  of  the  Law  being  dead ;  and,  here,  of  its  being 
revived  with  a  new  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  the  oldness  of  the 
letter.  So  true  was  it,  what  in  another  place  he  observes,  that  the 
Law  was  a  shadow  of  things  to  come  ;  but  the  body  was  of  Christ. § 
The  shadow  not  of  a  body  then  to  be  seen  or  understood,  as  these 
Answerers  imagine,  but  of  a  body  that  was  to  come,  and,  by  its  pre- 
sence, to  explain  the  meaning  and  reason  of  the  shadoiv.  For  the 
Jews  being,  as  the  Apostle  says,  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the 
world,  II  were  as  men  shut  up  in  prison,  with  their  faces  kept  turned 

*   1  Cor.  XV.  46.  t  Rom.  vii.  14.  %  Verse  6.  §  Col.  ii.  \7- 

II  Gal.  iv.  3. 
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from  the  light,  towards  the  whited  wall  of  Ceremonies  :  on  which 
indeed  they  saw  many  shadows  ;  but  the  body  or  opposite  substance 
at  their  backs,  to  which  they  could  not  turn,  they  saw  not.  And,  in 
this  state,  says  the  same  Apostle,  they  were  kept  shut  up  unto  the 
Faith,  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.*  Therefore  till  that  time 
came,  it  appears  that  the  great  community  of  the  Jews  had  no  know- 
ledge of  this  Faith  ;  one  of  the  essential  articles  of  which  is  life  ever- 
lasting. This,  we  must  needs  have  concluded  even  though  he  had  not 
said,  that  till  that  time  came,  they  loere  in  bondage  under  the  elements 
of  the  ivorld.  A  proper  character  truly  of  a  People  acquainted  with 
the  revealed  Doctrine  of  life  and  immortality .  But  the  Objectors 
pretend  that  the  reason  why  Moses  did  not  plainly  teach  a'  future 
state,  in  the  manner  Christ  hath  taught  it,  was  because  the  Jews 
were  a  carnal  people,  incapable  of  spiritual  things.  Now  what  is  the 
consequence  of  this  incapacity,  but  that  the  spiritual  sense  was 
reserved  for  better  times,  when  their  minds  should  grow  more  pure 
and  defecated  from  carnal  things ;  which  all  along  continued  so  gross 
and  bounded  that  even  the  most  easy  of  their  typical  informations,  the 
calling  in  of  the  Gentiles,  was  never  understood  by  them  ;  yet  this 
truth  the  Prophets  had,  from  time  to  time,  so  plainly  cultivated,  that 
the  vail  of  typical  embroidery  seems  often  to  have  been  drawn  aside, 
to  assist  their  weak  sight.  But  farther,  The  better  part  of  the  Ob- 
jectors, I  suppose,  will  allow  that  temporal  good  and  evil  were  not 
only  proposed,  but  actually  dispensed  to  the  Jews,  living  for  some 
time  under  an  equal  Providence.  And  what  was  the  consequence  of 
this  but  to  confine  them  to  the  literal  sense  of  their  Sanction,  and 
stop  them  from  looking  farther  ?  Yet  in  defiance  of  Reason,  of 
Scripture,  of  the  order  of  things,  nay  even  of  their  own  systems, 
these  men  will  suppose,  because  the  Law  is  said  to  be  spiritual,  or  to 
have  a  spiritual  sense,  that  therefore  this  sense  always  went  along 
with,  and  was  inseparably  attached  to,  the  literal,  in  the  understand- 
ings of  the  Jewish  People.  Which  is  so  strangely  absurd,  that  it 
takes  away  the  very  cause  and  occasion  of  two  senses.  For,  Wliy, 
let  me  ask,  had  the  Law  a  spiritual  sense,  under  a  carnal  cover,  but 
for  this  reason,  that  the  first  Jews  were  so  grosly  minded  as  to  be 
incapable  of  spiritual  things ;  and  were  therefore,  in  order  to  direct 
and  govern  their  aff"ections,  presented  with  the  carnal,  to  repose 
upon  ?  That  Schoolmaster,  as  St.  Paid  calls  the  Lav^^,  which  was  to 
bring  them  by  degrees,  through  those  carnal  elements,  to  the  spiritual 
and  sublime  Doctrines  of  Christ.— Yet  see  the  scheme  of  these 
Objectors.  The  early  Jews  are  supposed  of  so  sordid  a  taste  as  to  be 
incapable  of  a  spiritual  Repast,  and  therefore  they  had  a  carnal  Cover 

*   Gill.  iii.  23. 
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laid  before  them  :  yet  were  they,  at  the  same  time,  so  quick  scented 
as  to  pierce  through  this  carnal  shell  to  which  they  were  attached, 
into  the  spiritual  substance,  for  which  they  had  no  reUsh. 

This  may  be  Reason,  say  these  men ;  but  what  is  human  Reason 
when  opposed  to  Scripture  ?  Just  what  it  was,  say  I,  before  you  set 
them  at  variance  ;  and  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  silence 
and  disgrace  this  modest  Handmaid  of  Revelation. 

However,  Scripture,  it  seems,  informs  us  that  the  figurative  and 
hteral,  the  spiritual  and  carnal  senses  of  the  Law  always  went  toge- 
ther. This,  they  say,  the  Author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  plainly 
teaches. — There  are  Priests  ivho  ofer  gifts  according  to  the  Law  ; 
who  serve  unto  the  example  and  shadoiv  of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses 
was  admonished  of  God  when  he  was  about  to  make  the  Tabernacle. 
For  see  (saith  he)  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern 
shewed  thee  in  the  mount. ^  But  these  words  will  never  do  the  busi- 
ness. Could  the  Objectors,  indeed,  find  a  Text  which  tells  us,  that 
"as  Moses  was  admonished  of  God  about  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
Law,  so  he  informed  the  People  of  it,"  this  would  be  to  the  purpose. 
As  it  is,  it  will  hardly  follow,  that  because  Moses  was  admonished  of 
the  spii'itual  sense,  that  therefore  the  spiritual  and  a  carnal  went  toge- 
ther in  the  Intellects  and  Worship  of  the  People.  Moses's  knowledge 
of  this  secret  I  aUow,  as  it  seems  to  foUow  from  the  privilege  of  his 
Mission ;  for  if  Abraham  desired  to  see  Christ's  day,  and  saw  it,  and 
was  glad,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Moses,  who  had  a  higher  office 
in  the  ministry  of  God's  Dispensations  than  Abraham  had,  should  be 
less  favoured  than  Abraham  was.  Yet  though  I  beheve  this,  the  text 
here  urged  in  support  of  it,  does  in  strictness,  prove  little  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  Objectors  suppose  the  sense  of  the  text  to  be.  this. — "  that 
the  Priests  served  unto  the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  and 
that  of  this  truth,  Moses  was  admonished,  by  God  in  the  mount." 
But  the  Apostle  is  here  instructing  us  in  a  very  different  truth.  The 
words — as  Moses  loas  admonished  of  God — are  a  Similitude  or  Com- 
parison which  conveys  a  sense  to  this  purpose, — ^'  The  Priests,  who 
offer  gifts  according  to  the  Law,  serve  unto  the  example  and  shadow 
of  heavenly  things,  in  as  exact  and  close  a  manner  as  that  Tabernacle, 
which  Moses  was  admonished  to  make,  answered  to  the  pattern 
shewed  him  of  it,  in  the  mount."  Not  only  the  argument  which  the 
Apostle  is  upon,  but  the  propriety  of  the  word  Xprj/x-ar/^cu  points  us 
to  this  sense  :  which  signifies  to  command  or  direct  the  doing  of  a 
thing  by  an  Oracle  or  Magistrate  ;  and  this  X^rjju.aT<crft.oj  or  direction 
we  find  in  the  place  which  the  sacred  writer  refers  to — And  look  that 
thou  make  them  after  this  pattern,  which  was  shewed  thee  in  the 
moiuit.'f     T3ut   there  is   nothing  these  men  will  not  employ  for  the 

•   Heb.  viii.  4,  5.  f  Esod.  xxv.  40. 
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support  of  tlieir  absurdities.  They  will  borrow  aid  even  from  a  quib- 
ble or  equivocation  :  And  the  following  words  of  the  same  Apostle 
have  been  urged  to  prove  that  the  Law  taught  its  Followers  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel. —  TJnto  us  [Christians]  was  the  Gospel  preached 
as  well  as  unto  them  [Jews.]* 

1.  And  now  to  proceed  to  the  particular  Texts  produced  from  the 
Pentateuch,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  God  says  to  Abraham,  In 
thee,  shall    all    the  families  of  the   earth  be  blessed.-^      The  Jews 
understood  this   to  signify  a  formulary,  that  men  should  use,  when 
they  invocated  the  choicest  blessings  on  their  friends  and  famihes,  to 
this  effect ;  May  God  bless  thee  as  he  blessed  Abraham.     And  the  first 
of  Christian  Interpreters,  Hugo  Grotius,  understands  it   to  signify  a 
promised  blessing,  which,  in  time,  should  be  derived  to  the  whole  earth, 
from  Abraham's  care  that  his  posterity  should  continue  in  the  belief  and 
worship  of  the  one  true  God.     Indeed,  when  the  fulness  of  time  came, 
it  would  then  be  seen,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  that  this  blessing 
ultimately  centred  in  the  holy  Jesus,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  to 
v/hom  the  Father  hath  delegated  all  power  and  dominion.     Again, 
"  God  says  to  Abraham,  I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward."  %     And 
again  : — "  I  will   establish   my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and 
thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant ; 
to  be  a  God  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.     And  I  wiU  give  unto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger, 
all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession ;  and  I  will  be 
their  God."  §     "  He  repeats  the  same  promise  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob 
personally ;  yet  he  gave  Abraham  no  inheritance  in  the  land  though 
he  promised  he  would  give  it   to  him  and   to  his  seed  after  him." — 
Thus  have  these  texts  been  urged  by  an  excellent  Writer  1|  against  the 
Sadducean  opinion,   as  containing  a   promise  of  future  rewards  in 
another  life  :  But  urged  by  him,   I  will  suppose,  as  proving  such  a 
promise  in  a  secondary  or  spiritual  sense  only.     Because  that  sense  is 
sufiicient  for  his  purpose  :  and  because  in  that  sense  only,  is  it  true, 
that  they  do  contain  such,  a  promise.     For,  1 .  in  the  literal  sense  it  is 
a  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham  and  to  his  posterity  ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  was  hteraUy  fulfilled,  though  Abraham  was  never 
personally  in  possession  of  it :  since  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  put 
collectively,  signify  the  race  of  Abraham  ;  and  that  Race  possessed 
the  land  of  Canaan.    And  surely,  God  may  be  allowed  to  explain  his  own 
promise  :  Now  though  he  tells  Abraham,  he  would  give  him  the  land, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  assures  him  that  it  would  be  many  hundred 
years  before  his  posterity  should  be  put  into  possession  of  it ;  for 

•  Heb.  iv.  2.  t  Gen.  xii.  .3.  J  Gen.  sv.  1.  §  Gen.  xvii.  7,  8, 
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wlien  Abraliam  desired  to  know  wliereby  he  might  be  certain  that  he, 
i.  e.  his  seed,  should  inherit  the  land  of  Canaan,*  he  is  ordered  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  ;  after  which,  God  in  a  vision  explains  to  him  the 
import  of  his  promise  :  That  his  seed  shoidd  be  a  stranger  in  the  land 
that  was  not  theirs,  and  shoidd  serve  them,  and  that  they  should  afflict 
them  four  hundred  years  :  that  afterwards  they  should  come  out  with 
great  substance,  and  in  the  fourth  generation  shoidd  come  into  Canaan, 
for  that  the  iniquity  of  the  Ammonites  was  not  yet  fulL-^  And  as 
concerning  himself,  that  he  should  go  to  his  fathers  in  peace,  and 
shoidd  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age.X  Thus  we  see,  that  hoth  what 
God  explained  to  be  his  meaning,  and  what  Abraham  understood  him 
to  mean,  was,  that  his  Posterity,  after  a  certain  time,  should  be  led 
into  possession  of  the  Land.  And  lest  any  mistake  should  remain 
concerning  the  accomplishment  of  this  promise,  the  sacred  Historian 
sums  up  the  relation  in  these  words  :  In  that  same  day  the  Lord 
made  a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have  I 
GIVEN  this  land.^  But  had  the  Historian  omitted  so  minute  an 
explanation  of  the  promise,  yet  common  sense  would  instruct  us  how 
to  understand  it.  A  whole  Country  is  given  to  Abraham  and  to  his 
seed.  Could  it  possibly  be  God's  design,  who  does  nothing  in  vain, 
to  place  his  Family  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  till  they  were  numerous 
enough  to  occupy  and  defend  it  ?  His  Posterity  was  his  Representa- 
tive :  and  therefore  the  putting  them  into  possession  was  the  putting 
him  into  it.  Not  to  say,  that  where  a  Grant  is  made  to  a  body  of 
men  collectively,  as  to  a  People  or  a  Family,  no  laws  of  contract  ever 
understood  the  performance  to  consist  in  every  individual's  being  a 
personal  partaker.  2.  Secondly,  the  giving  an  heavenly  Canaan  to 
Abraham  could  not  be  the  literal  sense  of  the  text,  because  an  earthly 
Canaan  is  owned  to  be  the  direct  immediate  subject  of  the  promise. 
The  Jews  indeed  contend  for  this  literal  sense,  and  with  some  shew  of 
reason  ;  for  they  hold,  that  the  future  state  at  the  Resurrection  wUl 
be  passed  in  the  land  of  Judea,  where  Abraham,  they  say,  is  then  to 
rise  and  take  possession.!  This  is  consistent  however.  But  these 
Christian  Objectors,  who  hold  no  such  opinion,  must  be  content  at 
last  to  find  a  future  state  only  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  words  : 
and  that  sense,  we  are  by  no  means  ambitious  of  taking  from  them, 

2.  "  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage,"  (says  Jacob  to  Pha- 
raoh) "  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  :  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of 
the  years  of  ray  life  been,  and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the 

•  Gen.  sv.  8.  t  Verse  13,  et  seq.  t   Verse  15.  §   Verse  18. 

II  "  Deus  Abrahamo  loquens  ait :  Dabo  libi,  et  seiuini  tuo  post  te,  terram  peregrina- 
tionis  tuae.  Atqui  constat,  Abrahamum,  et  reliquos  Patriarchas  earn  terram  non  pos- 
sedisse :  necesse  ergo  est,  ut  resuscitentur,  quo  bonis  promissis  fruantur ;  alioqiii 
promissa  Dei  imta  et  falsa  forent.  Hinc  itaque  non  tantiim  anim/e  im5I0RT.'\litas 
probatur,  sed  etiam  esseidiale  fundamcntum  Icgls,  Resurrectio  scilicet  mortuorum." 
— Manasseh  Ben-Israel  Dc  Rcsurrectionc  Mart,  p.  7. 
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years  of  the  life  of  my  fatliers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage."* — 
From  this  speech  it  is  concluded,  that  Moses  taught  a  future  state  : 
and,  especially  since  the  Author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  hath 
brought  f  it  as  a  proof  that  Jacob  and  the  Patriarchs  looked  for  a 
better  country.  That  Jacob  did  so,  is  unquestionable :  but  it  can 
never  be  allowed  that  the  words,  in  their  literal  and  obvious  meaning, 
express  any  such  thing.  Pharaoh  is  here  questioning  the  Patriarch, 
not  of  human  hfe  in  general,  but  of  his  own.  Therefore,  to  make  the 
reply  pertinent,  Jacob  must  be  understood  to  mean  by  his  pilgrimage, 
the  unsettled  way  of  hfe,  hving  in  tents,  and  removing  from  place  to 
place,  as  the  convenience  of  pasturage  gave  him  invitation :  and,  by 
the  evil  of  his  days,  the  straits  he  suffered  from  the  fraud  of  Laban, 
and  the  hatred  of  his  brother  Esau.  As  for  the  complaint  of  Vac  few- 
ness of  his  days,  he  himself  explains  it  to  be,  not  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  human  life  in  general,  but,  because  he  had  not  attained 
unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  his  fathers.  The  sense  there- 
fore, which  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  puts  upon  these 
words,  must  needs  be  the  spiritual  sense. 

3,  The  same  Patriarch,  in  his  last  benediction  of  his  sons,  breaks 
in  upon  the  prophetic  blessings  with  this  pious  ejaculation,  I  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  :X  which  is  supposed  to  respect  the 
salvation  of  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ.  I  grant  it  doth  so  in  a 
spiritual  sense  ;  nay,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  m  a  literal.  But 
how  should  an  early  Jewish  Reader  understand  it  in  this  sense,  when 
the  same  terms  of  the  salvation  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord,  are  perpe- 
tually employed,  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  to  signify  God's  tempo- 
ral mercies  to  the  Patriarchs  and  their  Posterity :  and  when  now, 
that  the  Mystery  of  the  Gospel  hath  been  so  long  revealed.  Christian 
Commentators  understand  it  in  an  hundred  different  senses  1 

4.  Balaam,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  says  :  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  Righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  :  § 
Which  is  understood  as  a  wish  that  he  might  be  partaker  with  the 
Righteous  in  another  life.  Had  the  apostate  Prophet  said.  Let  me 
live  the  life  of  the  Righteous,  it  would  have  had  a  much  fairer  claim 
for  such  a  meaning.  As  it  is.  Both  the  force  of  the  words,  and  their 
relation  to  the  context,  restrain  us  to  this  literal  meaning, — "  Let  me 
die  in  a  mature  old  age,  after  a  life  of  health  and  peace,  with  aU  my 
posterity  flourishing  about  me :  as  was  the  lot  of  the  righteous 
observers  of  the  Law."  This  vain  wish,  Moses,  I  suppose,  recorded, 
that  the  subsequent  account  of  his  immature  death  in  battle  ||  might 
make  the  stronger  impression  on  the  serious  Reader,  to  warn  him 
against  the  impiety  and  folly  of  expecting  the  last  reward  of  virtue 

•  Gen.  xlvii.  9.  f  Heb.  xi.  13,  14.  t   Gen.  xlix.  18.  §  Num. 
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for  a  life  spent  in  tlie  gratification  of  every  corrupt  appetite.  But  if 
any  one  will  say,  the  words  have,  besides,  a  sublimer  meaning,  I  have 
no  reason  to  contend  with  him. 

5.  The  next  is  a  stricture  of  the  Law  in  Leviticus,  urged  by  Dr. 
Stebbing  in  this  manner,  "Moses  inforces  the  obedience  of  the 
Israelites  upon  this  consideration,  Te  shall  there/ore  keejj  my  statutes 
and  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do  he  shall  live  in  them."^  Here  is  a 
promise  of  life  made  to  those  who  should  observe  the  statutes  and 
judgments  which  God  gave  them  by  his  servant  Moses  ;  which  cannot 
be  understood  of  this  temporal  life  only,  because  the  best  men  were 
often  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  days,  and  frequently  suffered 
greater  adversities  than  the  most  profligate  sinners.  The  Jews  there- 
fore have  constantly  believed  that  it  had  a  respect  to  the  life  to  come. 
When  the  lawyer  in  the  Gospel  had  made  that  most  important  demand, 
Master,  xohat  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,-\  our  blessed  Lord 
refers  him  to  what  was  written  in  the  Law  ;  and,  upon  his  making  a 
sound  and  judicious  answer,  approves  of  it ;  and  for  satisfaction  to  his 
question,  tells  him.  This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live.'" 

The  Objector  would  have  the  promise  of  life  in  Leviticus  to  signify 
eternal  life.  But  St.  Paul  himself  had  long  ago  decided  this  question, 
and  declared  for  the  negative.  A  dispute  arose  between  him,  and 
the  judaizing  Christians,  concerning  ivhat  it  tvas  which  justified  before 
God,  or  intitled  to  that  eternal  life  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel. 
They  held  it  to  be  the  worlcs  of  the  Law  (believing,  perhaps,  as  the 
Objector  assures  us  they  did,  that  this  text,  in  Leviticus,  had  a  respect 
to  the  life  to  come :)  St.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  afiirms  that  it  was 
faith  in  Jesus  the  Messiah.  And  thus  he  argues — "  But  no  man  is 
justified  by  the  Law  in  the  sight  of  God  it  is  evident  :  for  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith.  And  the  law  is  not  of  faith,  but  the  man  that 
doth  them  shall  live  in  them."|  As  much  as  to  say — "That  no  man 
can  obtain  eternal  life  by  virtue  of  the  Laiv  is  evident  from  one  of 
your  own  Prophets  [Hab.]  who  expressly  holds,  that  the  just  shall 
LIVE  by  FAITH. §  Now,  by  the  Laiv,  no  rewards  are  promised  to 
faith,  but  to  loorhs  only.  The  man  that  doth  them  (says  the  Law  in 
Levit.)||  shall  live  in  them."  Here  then  we  see  that  this  very  text, 
which^the  Objector  brings  to  prove  that  eternal  life  was  by  the  Law, 
St.  Paul  urges,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  by  the  Law.  Let  us  attend  to 
the  Apostle's  argument.  He  is  to  shew  that  justification,  or  eternal 
life,  is  hj  faith.  This  he  does  even  on  the  concession  of  a  Jew,  the 
Prophet  Habbakkuk  ;  who  expressly  owns  it  to  be  hy  faith.  But  the 
Law,  says  the  Apostle,  attributes  nothing  to /f«YA ;  but,  to  deeds 
only,  which  if  a  man  do  he  shall  live  in  them.     Now,  if,  by  life,  be  here 

*  Lev.  xviii.  5.  t  Liike  s.  2.5.  \  Gal.  iii.  11,  12.  §  Hab.  ii.  4. 
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meant,  as  tlie  objector  supposes,  eternal  life,  then  St.  Paul's  argument 
does  not  come  out  as  lie  intended  it ;  namely  that  faith,  and  not  the 
works  of  the  Law,  justifies  ;  but  thus,  that  hoth  faith  and  the  xvorhs 
of  the  Law  justify,  which  would  have  satisfied  these  Judaizers,  as 
reconciUng  on  their  own  prejudices  Moses  and  Habbakkuk  ;  but 
would,  by  no  means,  have  satisfied  our  Apostle  ;  whose  conclusion  on 
this  question,  where  discussed  at  large,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
is,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  Laio* 
The  very  drift  of  his  argument  therefore  shews  us,  that  he  must 
necessarily  understand  the  life,  promised  in  this  text  of  Leviticus,  to 
be  TEMPORAL  life  only.  But  charitably  studious,  as  it  were,  to  pre- 
vent all  possible  chance  of  our  mistaking  him  on  so  important  a 
point.  He  immediately  subjoins,  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  Law.f  Now  we  know  that  our  redemption  by  Christ  was 
from  that  death  which  the  first  man  brought  into  the  world ;  the 
curse  which  he  entailed  upon  his  posterity.  Therefore  the  trans- 
ferring this  term  from  Adam  to  the  Law,  shews  plainly  that  in  the 
Apostle's  sentiments,  the  Law  had  no  more  a  share  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  fallen  man  than  Adam  himself  had.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  if 
the  Law,  when  it  said.  He  who  keeps  these  statutes  and  judgments 
shall  live  in  them,  meant,  for  ever,  it  proposed  the  Redemption  of 
mankind  as  compleatly  as  the  blessed  Jesus  himself  did,  when  he  said, 
he  that  believeth  in  me  shall  have  everlasting  life.  This  becomes 
demonstrable,  if  St.  Paul's  reasoning  will  hold,  who  surely  had  heard 
nothing  of  this  prerogative  of  the  Law,  when  he  said.  If  there  had 
been  a  Law  given  which  coidd  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness 
should  have  been  by  the  Law.  Where  observe,  I  pray  you,  the  force  of 
the  word  ^woTroiijcraj,  which  signifies  to  quicken,  or  to  make  alive ; 
plainly  intimating  the  same  he  had  said  in  the  place  quoted  before, 
that  those  in  subjection  to  the  Law  were  under  a  curse,  or  in  the 
state  of  death. — Let  me  add  only  this  further  observation,  that  if 
(as  this  Objector  pretends)  by  life  in  the  text  of  Levit,  be  meant 
eternal  life  ;  and  if  (as  the  Apostle  pretends)  by  life,  in  the  text  of 
Habbakkuk,  he  meant  eternal  life  ;  then  wUl  Moses  and  Habbakkuk 
be  made  directly  to  contradict  one  another  ;  the  first  ginng  that 
eternal  life  to  works,  which  the  latter  gives  to  faith.  But  Dr. 
Stebbing  would  insinuate,  that  Jesus  himself  seems  to  have  aflfixed 
this  sense  to  the  text  in  Leviticus ;  however,  that  the  plain  inference 
is  that  eternal .  life  was  taught  at  least,  if  not  obtained  by  the 
Law.  "  When  the  lawyer  in  the  Gospel "  (says  he)  "  had  made  that 
most  important  demand.  Master,  ivhat  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life  ?  X  our  blessed  Lord  refers  him  to  what  was  written  in  the  Law, 
and  upon  his  making  a  sound  and  judicious  answer,  approves  of  it ; 

*  Rom.  iii.  28.  \    Gal.  iii.  13.  I  Luke  x.  25. 
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and  for  satisfaction  to  his  question,  tells  Mm,  This  do  and  thou  shall 
live." — Would  not  any  one  now  conclude,  from  the  sense  here  put 
upon  the  words  of  Jesus,  that  the  sound  and  judicious  answer  of  the 
Lawyer  must  have  been  a  quotation  of  the  text  in  Leviticus, — ■ 
Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes,  which  if  a  man  do  he  shall  live  in  them  ; — 
or  at  least  some  general  promise  made  to  the  observers  of  the  whole  Law 
of  Moses  ?  No  such  matter.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lawyer's  answer  was 
a  quotation  of  only  one  precept  of  the  Law,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  &c.  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy  self.  Now 
how  much  soever  we  may  differ  about  a  future  state's  being  held  out  by 
the  Lata,  through  a  Messiah  to  come,  I  suppose  we  are  both  agi'eed  that 
faith  in  the  Messiah,  either  actual  or  imputed,  is  necessary  to  obtain 
this  future  state.  There  are  but  two  ways  then  of  understanding  this 
text  of  St.  Luke,  neither  of  which  is  to  his  purpose.  The  first  is  the 
supposing  that  Jesus  included  faith  in  himself  in  this  precept  of  loving 
God  with  all  the  heart,  &c.  which  wiU  appear  no  forced  interpretation 
to  him  who  holds  Jesus  to  be  really  and  truly  God  ;  as,  I  imagine, 
the  Doctor  does ;  and  may  be  supported  by  a  circumstance  in  the 
story  as  told  by  St.  Matthew,*  though  omitted  by  St.  Luke,  which  is, 
Jesus's  saying,  that  on  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  Laio  and 
the  Prophets.  The  second  and  exacter  interpretation  is,  that  Jesus 
spoke  to  a  professing  follower,  who  pretended  to  acknowledge  his 
Mission,  and  wanted  only  a  rule  of  life.  For  Jesus  was  here 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  his  disciples.  And  a  Laioyer  stood  up  and 
TEMPTED  him,  that  is,  on  the  false  footing  of  a  disciple,  required  a 
rule  of  life.  Now  in  either  case,  this  reference  of  Jesus  to  the 
Law  must  imply  this,  and  this  only,  that  without  righteousness 
and  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  A  point  in  which,  I  sup- 
pose, we  are  agreed. — But  still  the  Doctor  will  say  that  these 
words  of  Jgsus  allude  to  the  words  of  Moses.  Admit  they  do.  It 
will  not  follow,  as  he  seems  to  think,  that  they  were  given  to 
explain  them.  How  many  allusions  are  there  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  passages  in  the  Old,  accommodated  to  a  sjriritual  sense, 
where  the  texts  alluded  to  are  seen,  by  aU  but  Fanatics,  to  have  only 
a  carnal  ?  And  even  in  this  very  allusion,  if  it  be  one,  we  find  that 
the  promise  made  to  the  observers  of  the  whole  Law  is  transferred  to 
the  observance  of  one  single  precept,  in  the  moral  part  of  it.  But 
let  us  grant  him  all  he  would  have  ;  and  admit  that  these  words  of 
Jesus  were  given  to  explain  the  words  of  Moses.  What  would  follow 
from  thence,  but  that  the  promise  in  Leviticus  had  a  secondary  sense 
of  a  spiritual  and  sublimer  import  ?  Will  this  give  any  advantage  to 
the  Doctor  and  his  Party  ?     Surely  none  at  all.     And  yet  the  abuse 
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of  this  concession  is  all  they  have   to  support  themselves  in  their 
determined  opposition  to  Common  sense. 

6.  A  Law  in  Leviticus  is  dehvered  in  these  terms, — "  Whoever  he 
be  of  the  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  in 
Israel,  that  giveth  any  of  his  seed  unto  Molech,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death."*  Let  me  first  explain  the  text  before  I  shew  how  it  is 
perverted.  There  were  two  cases  in  which  the  offender  here  described 
might  escape  punishment :  Either  the  crime  could  not  be  legally 
proved.  Or  the  Magistrate  might  be  remiss  in  punishing.  The  divine 
Lawgiver  obviates  both  :  and  declares  that  the  Infanticide,  in  such 
case,  shall  suffer  death  by  God's  own  hand  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  The  supplial  of  the  first  defect,  is  in  these  words, — "  And 
I  will  set  my  face  against  the  man,  and  wiU  cut  him  off  from 
AMONGST  HIS  PEOPLE. "f  The  supplial  of  the  second  is  in  these  : 
— "  And  if  the  people  of  the  land  do  any  ways  hide  their  eyes  from 
the  man,  when  he  giveth  of  his  seed  unto  Molech,  and  kill  him  not, 
then  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  man  and  against  his  family,  and 
will  CUT  HIM  off."J  So  much  for  the  sense  of  the  text.  And 
now  for  the  nonsense  of  our  Interpreter,  a  Professor  of  Law  and 
Divinity,  the  egregious  Doctor  Rutherforth.  This  sage  provision 
for  the  execution  of  the  Law  our  Professor  being  totally  unconscious 
of,  he  insists  "that  cutting  off  from  amongst  Ms  People  can  only 
mean  eternal  damnation,  the  being  consigned  to  a  state  of  punish- 
ment in  another  life."§  He  is,  as  I  say,  a  dealer  both  in  Law  and 
Divinity  ;  but  not  having  yet  learnt  the  use  of  his  tools,  he  con- 
founds Law  by  Theology,  and  depraves  Theology  by  Law  :  And  of 
this,  the  reader  has  already  seen  some  delectable  instances.  But 
at  present,  to  regulate  a  little  his  Law -ideas,  let  him  turn  to  Exod. 
xii.  1.5.  and  Levit.  vii.  25.  and  he  will  find  that  the  cutting  off  from 
Israel,  and  the  cutting  off  from  the  People,  are  phrases  which  signify 
only  capital  punishment  of  a  civil  kind.  Unless  he  wiU  suppose  that 
what  is  there  threatened  for  eating  leavened  bread  and  prohibited  fat, 
is  eternal  life  in  torments. 

7.  The  Psalmist,  in  a  holy  confidence  of  God's  mercies,  says. 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  holy 
one  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life  ;  in  thy 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  i^leasures  for 
evermo7'e.\\ — The  scope  of  the  whole  Psalm  is  to  implore  the  protec- 
tion of  God,  from  this  consideration,  that  the  Psalmist  himself  not 
only  stedfastly  adheres  to  the  Law  of  God,  but  is  ready  to  give  his 
aid  and  support  to  all  those  who  do. — That  the  vengeance  of  God 
pursues  idolatry,  which   he  carefully  avoids — That  the  God  of  Israel 

•  Lev.  XX.  2.  t  Verse  3.  t  Verses  4,  5.  §  Pago  33.  1|  Psalm 
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is  his  portion,  and  the  land  of  Canaan  a  fair  inheritance — That  this 
stedfast  adherence  to  the  Lord  is  his  confidence  and  peace — Then  fol- 
low the  words  in  question, — That  he  is  sure,  God  loill  not  leave  his 
soul  in  Hell,  &c.  &c.  that  is,  suffer  him  to  fall  iramaturely,  as  was  the 
lot  of  the  transgressors  of  the  Law  : — And  concludes,  that  walking  in 
the  law  of  God  is  hoth  the  highest  pleasure,  and  strongest  security. 
AU  which  is  expressed  in  terms  so  magnificent,  as  to  shew,  indeed, 
that  this  Psalm  hath  a  spiritual  as  well  as  literal  meaning.  And  that 
spiritual  meaning  St.  Peter  hath  explained  to  us  :  *  Indeed,  if  Dr. 
Stebbing's  word  were  to  be  taken,  the  Apostle  hath  explained  it  in  a 
manner  which  overthrows  all  our  reasoning.  "  St.  Peter  "  (says  the 
Doctor)  "claims  this  passage  [Ps.  xvi.  10,  11.]  as  relating  to  Christ's 
resurrection."  f  But  how  does  he  claim  it  ?  No  otherwise  than  by 
giving  it  a  secondary  sense.  Now  the  learned  Doctor  himself  contends 
that  the  secondary  sense  of  the  Prophecies  was  purposely  concealed 
and  secreted  from  the  Jewish  Church :  Consequently,  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  very  doctrine  which  the  secondary  sense  of  this  text  conveys, 
was  secreted  from  it.  But  then,  the  Doctor  says,  that  "  in  the  pri- 
mary sense  David  declares  his  expectation  of  a  future  state,  not  iu 
consequence  of  any  promise  of  the  Law,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ."  The  result  then  of  the  Doctor's  exposition  is  this.  That  the 
same  text  may  serve  to  prove  that  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Law  was 
and  was  not  revealed  at  this  time.  The  verse  has  a  primary  sense 
which  reveals  a  future  state,  and  a  secondary  sense  which  hides  and 
secretes  it. — But  he  insists  much  upon  the  following  words  of  the 
text — In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  are 
pleasures  for  evermore.  "Expressions,"  says  the  Doctor,  "much  too 
great  to  describe  any  worldly  happiness."  % — I  readily  confess  it 
was  no  worldly  happiness  which  is  here  described  :  for  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  God  signified  the  same  as  to  appear  before  the  Ark,  Ps.  xvii. 
15.  and  to  enjoy  pleasures  there  for  evermore,  the  same  as  dwelling  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever,  i.  e.  all  his  days,  Ps.  xxiii.  6.  a  spiri- 
tual happiness,  sure,  though  enjoyed  in  this  world. 

But  the  texts  of  texts,  the  precious  ones  indeed,  are  those  where  a 
HELL  is  mentioned  ;  as  here — thou  shalt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Ilell,^ 
And  of  this  orthodox  consolation  there  is  no  scarcity  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Mr.  Whiston  assures  us,  it  is  almost  five  times  as  often 
mentioned  as  in  the  New.  It  may  be  so.  However,  instead  of  exa- 
mining into  the  justness  of  this  nice  calculation,  I  shall  chuse  rather 
to  consider  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  word,  than  how  often  it 
is  repeated.  Now,  I  suppose  neither  I  nor  my  Answerers  can  have 
any  reasonable  objection  to  St.  John's  authority  in  this  matter ;  who 
speaking,  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  of  the  useless  old  furniture  of 

•  Actsii.  25— 29.  t  Esara.  p.  49.  tibid.  §  Psalm  xvi.  10. 
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the  LAW,  says — and  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of 
FIRE  :  this  is  the  second  death. ^  From  hence  it  appears  that  the 
HELL  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  hell 
of  the  New,  called,  the  lake  of  Fire ;  since  the  one  is  made  the 
punishment,  or  at  least  the  extinction  of  the  other.  And  to  remove 
all  douht,  the  Apostle,  we  see,  calls  this  casting  into  the  lake,  a  second 
death.  Must  not  then  the  Lake  itself  be  a  second  Hell  ?  And  if  so, 
could  the  first  or  the  Old  Testament  hell  be  any  other  than  the 
GRAVE  ?  The  next  words  tell  us,  that  whosoever  was  not  found  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  life  tvas  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  f  So  that  the 
sense  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  this,  that  at  the  consummation  of 
things  (the  subject  here  treated  of)  all  physical  and  moral  evil  shall 
be  abohshed. 

8.  Again,  The  Psalmist  says,  "  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked 
— from  the  men  of  the  world — which  have  their  portion  in  this  life, 
and  whose  belly  thou  fillest  with  thy  hid  treasure. — As  for  me,  I  will 
behold  thy  face  in  righteousness  :  /  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake, 
with  thy  likeness."  X  Many  moral  and  mystical  commentators  (and 
perhaps  our  English  translators  themselves,  as  one  would  think  from 
the  turn  of  their  language)  understood  these  words  as  literally  point- 
ing, in  one  verse,  to  ^future  state,  and,  in  the  other,  to  a  resurrection. 
And  in  this,  the  dissenter,  Leland,  as  I  remember,  in  some  of  his 
things,  seems  much  to  triumph.  But  I  shall  shew  that  it  means 
nothing  less. 

They  have  their  portion  in  this  life,  say  our  translators,  who,  with 
great  piety,  had  their  heads  fuU  of  another.  Whereas  the  original 
word  hterally  signifies  in  vitis,  the  Hebrew  being  a  plural  word  and 
having  no  singular :  which,  by  the  way,  let  me  observe,  is  a  convinc- 
ing proof  that  the  ideas  of  the  common  users  of  this  language  were 
only  employed  about  this  hfe ;  had  they  been  conversant,  like  us, 
with  another,  they  would  soon  have  found  a  singular  to  their  plural. 
This  will  be  thought  a  strange  Paradox  by  those  I  have  to  do  withj 
who  do  not  know  that  plural  nouns  are  often  words  of  amplification, 
not  of  number.  As  our  translators  render  it,  in  this  life,  so  the 
Chaldee  Par.  goes  a  step  further,  and  renders  it,  in  life  eternal.  The 
Sept.  translators,  who  best  understood  their  own  idiom,  interpret  it 
better  than  either,  Iv  t^  ^coy  uvTUiV,  in  this  life  of  theirs.  So  that  the 
true  meaning  of  what  we  turn,  their  portion  of  this  life,  amounts  to 
this — they  are  perfectly  prosperous. 

And  now,  concerning  the  words  in  the  other  verse, — I  shall  be  satis- 
fied, when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness.  For  the  sense  of  these  I  shall 
transcribe  the  following  passage  of  an  excellent  Critic,  and,  what  is 
©lore,  a  very  orthodox  Divine. — "  The  Chaldee,"  says  Dr.  Hammond, 

•  Kev.  XX.  14.  t  Verse  15.  t   Psalm  xvii.  13—15. 
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(and  what  sort  of  interpreters  they  were  we  have  seen  just  above) 
"apply  this  awaking  to  David — when  I  shall  awake  I  shall  be  satisfied 
with  the  glory  of  thy  countenance.  And  so  it  hath  truth,  in  respect 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  just. — But  all  the  other  interpreters  agree 
to  apply  it  to  this  glory  ;  Iv  tco  6(pdy^vai  t^v  So^av  croO,  at  the  appearing 
of  thy  glory,  say  the  LXXII. — cum  apparuerit  gloria  tua,  says  the 
Latin;  (and  so  the  Arabic  and  ^thiopic) — When  thy  fidelity  shall 
awake,  saith  the  Syriac  :  And  so  most  probably  it  is  to  be  understood. 
By  [God''s  glory  awaking'\  signifying  his  glorious  and  powerful  inter- 
position to  David's  present  rescue  from  his  enemies  hands. — And 
thus  the  learned  Castellio  took  it  ;  '  tum  satiandus,  cum  tua  experrecta 
fuerit  imago  ; '  /  shall  he  satisfied  when  thy  likeness  shall  be  awaked."  * 
Other  Interpreters,  and  those  of  the  first  Class,  who  make  the  awaking 
to  refer  to  David,  suppose  it  to  signify  his  morning  adorations  before 
the  Ark,  the  symbolic  residence  of  the  divine  Presence."]*  But  that 
David  was  here  speaking  in  the  language  of  the  Law,  and  not  of  the 
Gospel,  T  think,  all  but  determined  Bigots  will  confess. 

9.  And  again  :  Sitrehj  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  for  ever.% 
By  the  house  of  the  Lord  can  be  meant  nothing  else  but  the  Taber- 
nacle  or  the  Temple  :  So  that,  for  ever,  or  as  the  Heb.  says,  to  length 
of  days,  must  mean  that  mature  old  age,  which  the  Law  promised  to 
its  faithful  adherents. 

10.  In  the  xxxvi.  Psalm,  the  sacred  Writer  says :  For  with  thee 
is  the  fountain  of  life :  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light. ^  Here,  to 
prove  the  immortality  of  Man,  a  text  is  produced,  which  teaches  the 
eternity  of  God.  But  I  know  Some,  who  think  there  is  a  necessary 
connection  between  these  two  truths. 

11.  "Like  sheep"  (says  the  Psalmist)  "they  [the  wicked]  are  laid 
in  the  grave,  death  shall  feed  upon  them  ;  and  the  upright  shall  have 
dominion  over  them  in  the  morning,  and  their  beauty  shall  consume 
in  the  grave,  from  their  dwelling.  But  God  will  redeem  my  soul 
from  the  power  of  the  grave,  for  he  shall  receive  me."  ||  The  Uteral 
meaning  of  which  is,  as  appears  by  the  context,  that  "  the  wicked 
should  be  untimely  cut  off  and  destroyed, — in  the  morning,  that  is, 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Law,  which  was  administered  in  the  morn- 
ing hours  ;  ^  but  that  his  Ufe,  and  the  Hfe  of  the  upright,  should 
be  preserved  and  prolonged."     Here,  once  for  all,  let  me  desire  the 

•  Aimot.  on  Psalm  svii.  t  "  Videtur  sigoificare  David  arcam,  qnam  singiilia 

temporibus  matutinid  Deiim  adoratm-us  adibat." — Ci.ERic.  in  locum.  "  Pro  more  Hebr. 
Poeseos,  ipsum  in  Sanctuario  quotidie  in  prsesentia  Dei  ad  arcam,  quod  divlnae  praesentiae 
symbolum  erat,  sese  veUe  sistere,  quod  iUi  ante  omnia  in  votis  fuit,  summoque  gaudio 
perfudit." — Hare  in  loc.  t  Psalm  xsiii.  6.  §  Psalm  xxxvi.  9.  ||  Psalm 

xlix.  14,  15.  IT  See  Jer.  xxi.  12.     "O  house  of  David,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 

Execute  judgment  in  the  morning,  and  deliver  him  that  is  spoiled,  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  oppressor,  lest  my  fury  go  out  like  five, —  because  of  the  evil  of  your  doings." 
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Objectors  to  consider,  What  it  is  that  is  ever  opposed  (in  the  many 
passages  of  this  sort)  to  Life,  Redetnption,  &c.  It  is  not  Misery, 
Torments,  &c.  as  it  must  have  been,  did  life  literally  signify  eternal 
life  in  a  future  state  ;  but  it  is  death,  which  shews  it  was  a  life  here 
on  earth. 

12.  Thou  shalt  guide  me  (says  he  again)  with  thy  counsel,  and 
afterwards  receive  me  to  glory.*  Or,  as  an  excellent  Critic  has  it, 
Consilio  tuo  deduxisti  me,  et  postea  cum  gloria  excepisti  me.  "  Thou 
wast,  or  shalt  be,  always  present  with  me  in  difficulties  and  dis- 
tresses ;  and  shalt  lead  and  conduct  me  to  better  fortunes."  This 
literal  sense  the  context  requires. 

13.  "  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  unto  childrens 
children  ;  to  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  to  those  that  remember 
his  commandments  to  do  them."f  This  is  so  far  from  intimating  a 
future  state,  that  it  is  the  very  temporal  promise  annexed  to  the 
second  Law  of  the  Decalogue — Shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them 
that  love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments. X 

14. — For  THERE  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  for 
evermore.^ — Where?  In  the  habitation  of  brethren  living  together 
in  unity.  Nothing  else  then  can  be  meant,  but  that  death  and 
dangers  should  not  approach  a  house  so  strongly  united  in  itself. 

15.  In  the  book  of  Proverbs  it  is  said — "The  wicked  is  driven 
away  in  his  wickedness  :  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his 
DEATH." II  That  is,  "the  righteous  hath  hope  that  he  shall  be  deli- 
vered from  the  most  imminent  dangers."  So  the  Psalmist — upon 
them  that  hope  in  his  mercy  ;  to  deliver  their  soul  from  death,  and  to 
keep  them  alive  in  famine.*^ — And  again.  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul 
from  death  ;  Wilt  not  thou  deliver  my  feet  from  falling,  that  I  may 
walk  before  God  in  the  light  of  the  living?**  See  Ps.  xxxiii.  19. 
Ivi.  13. 

16.  And  again —  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he  may 
depart  from  Hell  beneath.ff  That  is.  The  wise  man  prolongs  his  days 
here  on  earth,  and  escapes  that  untimely  death  which  attends  vice  and 
folly.  A  Doctrine  perpetually  inculcated  throughout  this  book  ;  as  at 
chap.  X.  ver.  2,  28.  chap.  xi.  ver.  7.  chap.  xii.  ver.  28.  chap.  xxi. 
ver.  16. 

And  again,  "  When  a  wicked  man  dieth,  his  expectation  shall 
perish  ;  and  the  hope  of  unjust  men  perisheth."  J;j;  And  again, — "  So 
shall  the  knowledge  of  wisdom  be  unto  thy  soul :  when  thou  hast 
found  it ;  then  there  shall  be  a  reward,  and  thy  expectation  shall 
not  be  cut  off."§§     In  the  first  of  these  two  places  it  appears  by  the 

*  Psalm  Ixxiii.  24.  f   Psalm  ciii.  17,  18.  t   Exod.  xx.  6.  §   Psalm 

cxxxiii.  3.  II  Prov.  xiv.  32.  IJ  Psalm  xxxiii.  18,  19.  ••  Psalm  Ivi.  13. 

tt   Prov.  XV.  24.  II    Prov.  xi.  7.  '5!§    Prov.  xxiv.  14. 
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context  (that  is,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  these  moral  precepts  and 
aphorisms)  that  the  expectation  which  should  deceive  is  that  of 
worldly  wicked  men  to  establish  a  house  in  their  posterity :  And 
in  the  second,  the  expectation  which  should  not  deceive  is  that  of 
wise  and  virtuous  men  in  the  success  of  their  honest  endeavours. 
But  there  is  one  common  fallacy  which  runs  through  all  the  reasoning 
of  these  Anticritics  :  it  is  this,  that  having  taken  the  point  in  question 
[whether  a  future  state  be  taught  in  the  Old  Testament]  for  granted, 
they  confine  all  expressions,  capable  of  either  sense  considered  alone, 
to  the  sense  which  supports  their  own  opinion.  Whereas,  while  the 
matter  is  in  question,  fair  reasoning  requires,  that  such  Texts  be  con- 
sidered as  indifferent  to  either  sense,  till  determined  by  the  Context, 
and  according  to  the  Analogy  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

17.  We  conclude  with  the  Preacher,  who  says,  that  TFisdo?n 
yiveth  life  to  them  that  have  it :  *  And  so  says  the  Law  of  Moses 
likewise  (which  is  here  alluded  to)  and  yet  it  gives  nothing  but  the 
things  of  this  life. 

18.  Again:  "Though  a  sinner  do  evil  an  hundred  times,  and  his 
days  be  prolonged,  yet  surely  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them 
that  fear  GoD."f  What  is  meant  by  this,  the  very  following  words 
declare  :  But  it  shall  not  be  loell  with  the  wicked,  neither  shall  he  pro- 
long his  days,  which  are  as  a  shadow :  because  he  feareth  not  before 
God.% — That  is,  though  the  wicked  be  suffered  to  go  on  for  some 
time,  yet  for  all  that.  Vengeance  shall  overtake  and  arrest  him  in  the 
middle  of  his  course.  § 

19.  And  again — "  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy 
heart  chear  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of 
thy  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes :  but  know  thou,  that  for  all 
these  things,  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.  Therefore  remove 
sorrow  from  thy  heart,  and  put  away  evil  from  thy  flesh,  for  child- 
hood and  youth  are  vanity." |1  That  is,  "in  giving  an  innocent  and 
lawful  indulgence  to  thy  Youth,  take  heed  lest  thou  transgress  the 
bounds  of  virtue  and  piety.  For  know,  that  God  will  certainly 
punish  thy  offences,  either  in  thy  own  Person,  or  in  thy  Posterity." 

These  are  all  the  passages  of  moment  (till  we  come  to  the  Pro- 
phets) which  I  could  find  have  been  objected  to  the  Opinion,  That 
a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  is  not  in  the  Mosaic  Dispen- 
sation. By  which  it  appears,  that  the  Objectors  have  been  very  inat- 
tentive to  what  an  Interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament  should  have  his 
thoughts  constantly  attached,  namely  to  these  three  things  ;  to  the 
CONTEXT ;  to  the  genius  of  the  eastern  style  ;  and  to  the 
(Economy  under  which  the  early  Hebrews  lived,  that  is  to  say,  an 

•   Eccles.  vii.  ]2.  f   Ecdes.  viii.  12.  t   Verse  13.  §  See  note  GG, 

at  the  end  of  this  book.  ||    Ewle.-;.  xi.  9,  et  seq. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  PROVIDENCE.  But  this  last  fault,  thougli  the 
most  inexcusable  of  all,  they  all  have  in  common  with  the  late  Jewish 
Writers ;  who,  considering  only  the  Dispensation  under  which  them- 
selves hved,  thought  it  harsh  and  unnatural  to  interpret  these  Texts 
with  reference  to  worldly  good  and  evil  which  they  saw  unequally 
distributed. 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  appears,  that  all  these  passages,  in  their 
obvious  and  'primary  sense,  relate  to  the  things  of  this  life  ;  and  that 
some  of  them  are  expressed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  such  a  manner,  as 
makes  it  now  evident,  they  had  likewise  a  spiritual  and  sublimer 
meaning,  and  do  indeed  refer  to  the  completion  of  the  Law,  by  the 
Gospel. 

The  Texts  here  examined  are  urged  in  common  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians.  But,  besides  these,  the  Jews  have  a  set  of  Texts  pecuhar 
to  themselves ;  which  the  Christians  have  never  yet  ventured  to  put 
upon  Duty.  As  they  are  most  of  them  of  the  nature  of  Riddles, 
Riddles,  for  me,  they  shall  remain :  only,  for  the  curious  Reader's 
satisfaction,  I  shall  mark  out  what  the  Rabbins  bring  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  as  they  are  collected  by  the  learned  Manasseh  Ben-Israel,  in 
his  tract  De  Resurrectione  Martuonim.  For  the  immortality, 
1  Kings  i.  31.  Psalm  cxvi.  7,  8,  9.  Exod.  xix.  6.  chap,  xxxiii. 
ver.  20.  Levit.  vii.  25.  Deut.  xiv.  1,  2.  chap.  xxii.  ver.  7.  chap,  xxxii. 
ver.  47. — For  the  resurrection.  Gen.  iii.  19.  chap,  xxxvii.  ver.  10. 
Exod  XV.  6.  Levit.  xxv.  Numb.  xv.  30.  chap,  xviii.  ver.  28.  Deut.  iv. 
4.  chap,  xxxii.  ver.  39.  chap,  xxxiii.  ver.  6.  But  though  the  reader 
wiU  find  many  diverting  things  on  this  head  in  Manasseh  Ben-Israel, 
yet  they  must  all  give  place  to  the  curious  comment  of  Rabbi  Tanchum 
on  the  following  words  of  1  Sam.  xxv.  29.  The  soul  of  my  Lord 
shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord  thy  God  :  and  the 
souls  of  thine  enemies,  them  shall  he  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of 
a  sling.  "  Sententia  est  omnium  Interpretum "  (says  this  profound 
Rabbi)  "  quod  ad  hunc  textum,  esse  ipsum  per  modum  commonitionis 
[qud  declaratur]  quisnam  futurus  sit  animse  status,  et  ad  quid  tandem 
deventura  sit,  postquam  k  corpore  separata  fuerit ;  atque  ostendere 
duplicem  esse  ipsi  statum,  viz.  quibusdam  animabus  esse  gradum 
sublimem  et  locum  stabilem,  apud  Dominum  suum,  dum  vita  immor- 
tali  fruantur,  nee  morti  nee  perditioni  obnoxise :  aliis  autem  ludere 
fluctus  naturae,  adeo  ut  requiem  et  consistendi  locum  non  inveniant, 
verum  dolores  perpetuos  et  cruciattis  continuos,  cum  ceterna  duratione, 
ins  tar  lapidis,  qui  e  fundd  projectus  circumrotatur  in  aere  pro  ratione 
virium  jacientis,  dein  vi  sua  naturali  gravitate  in  terram  decidit. 
Animse  vero  nee  inest  gravitas  quae  ipsam  deorsuni,  nee  levitas  quae 
gursum  fcrat;    ideoque   in   perpetua   est    confusione,    perturbatione. 
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tristitia,  et  dolore  usque  in  (Sternum.  Atque  bsec  revera  sententia  est 
SAPiENTUM  et  PHiLOSOPHORUM." — How  profound  a  Doctrine !  and 
how  noble  an  original !  But  this  is  not  the  first,  by  a  thousand, 
which  has  been  raised  from  a  Metaphor,  out  of  the  hot-bed  of  theo- 
logic  wisdom  and  philosophy.  An  abuse,  that  some  cooler  thinkers  of 
late  have  fancied  they  could  never  get  well  rid  of,  till  they  had  turned 
the  few  Doctrines  of  true  Christianity  back  again  into  Metaphors. 
And  they  have  succeeded  to  admiration. 

SECTION  IV. 

We  come  at  length  to  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
are  urged  to  prove,  against  itself,  that  Life  and  Immortality  was 
brought  to  light  by  the  Old. 

I.  The  first  is  that  famous  argument  of  Jesus  against  the  Saddu- 
cees : — Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Te  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God. — But  as  touching  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  Have  ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by 
God,  saxjing,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.^ 
Now  this  very  Text,  had  it  been  impartially  considered,  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  convince  these  Answerers  of  the  truth  here 
contended  for.  At  least  it  convinced  a  much  wiser  man,  the  excellent 
Hugo  Grotius,  whose  words  to  his  friend  Ger.  Vossius  are  as 
follow :  "  In  Mosis  lege  (non  dico  in  veteri  Testamento :  nam  de  Pro- 
phetis,  praesertim  posterioribus,  res  longe  alia  est)  seternse  vitae  non 
fieri  mentionem  nisi  per  umbras,  aut  rationis  consequentiam,  certissi- 
mum  mihi  videtur,  Christi  autoritate,  qui  Sadducseos  non  verbis 
directis,  sed  ratiocinando  refellit."f  There  is  not,  I  repeat  it,  any 
plain  Text  in  the  whole  Bible  (and  this  is  amongst  the  plainest) 
so  strangely  mistaken  and  perverted  :  For,  1 .  The  appellation  of  the 
Gob  of  Abrahatn,  ^c.  is  generally  understood  to  be  quoted  by  our 
blessed  Lord,  as  a  direct  proof  X  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  body, 

•  Matt.  xxii.  29,  31,  32.  t  Ep.  130,  ed.  Am.  1687.     Episcoph's  had  the  very 

same  idea  of  this  argument "  Et  sane  opinionum,  quae  inter  Judoeos  erat,  circa  vitam 

fiituri  seeculi  discrepantia  arguit  promissiones  Lege  factas  tales  esse  ut  ex  iis  certi  quid 
de  vita  futuri  sseculi  non  possit  colligi.  Qnod  et  Servator  noster  non  obscure  innuit,  cum 
resiirrectionem  mortuorum  colhgit,  Matt.  xxii.  non  ex  promisso  aliquo  Legi  addito,  sed 
ex  general!  tantum  illo  promisso  Dei,  quo  se  Deum  Abrahami,  Isaaci,  et  Jacobi  futurum 
spoponderat  :  quae  tamen  ilia  coUectio  magis  nititur  cognitione  intentionis  divin*  sub 
generalibus  istis  verbis  occultatae  aut  comprehens'ce,  de  qua  Christo  certo  constabat, 
quam  necessaria  consequentia  sive  verboriim  vi  ac  virtute  manifesta,  qualis  nunc  et  in 
verbis  Novi  Test.amenti,  ubi  vita  aeterua  et  resurrectio  mortuonim  proram  et  puppim 
faciunt  tortus  Religionis  CbristianiB,  et  tam  clare  ac  diserte  promittuntur  ut  ue  biscere 
quidem  contra  quis  possit." — Institut.  Tlteol.  lib.  iii.  §  1,  cap.  2.  I  Mr.  Le  Clerc, 

in  his  Defense  des  Sentimens  sur  I' Histoire  Critique,  has  fallen  into  this  mistake  :  — 
"  Notre  Seigneur  presse  ces  tennea,  en  sorte  qu'il  suppose  qu'il  ne  faut  qu'entendre  la 
langue  dans  laquelle  I'Ecriture  parle  pour  reconnoitre  la  Resurrection,  Matt.  xxii.  31.  — 
II  ne  faut  que  lire  ce  raisonnement  de  Jesus  Christ,  pour  sentir  qu'il  est  tire  do  cette 
expression,  ^tre  Ic  Bieu  de  qnelqn'nn,  que  Ton  ne  pourroit  appliquer  a  Dieu,  si  celui, 
dout  on  dit  qu'il  est  le  Dieu,  etoit  mart  sans  devoir  jutitais  resuscitcr." — I'p.  102,  103. 
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in  the  same  manner  that  St.  Paul  urges  the  case  of  Jesus  : — but  noio 
is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
slept.*  But  can  any  thing  be  more  irrational  or  absurd  ?  The 
bodies  of  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs  were  yet  in  dust,  and  reduced 
to  their  primitive  earth.  So  that  in  this  sense,  the  reasoning  is  so 
far  from  proving  that  God  was  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  that  it 
proves,  he  was.  For  Abraham's  body  continued  yet  lifeless  at  the 
very  time  when  God  was  called  his  God:  Whatsoever  was  to  be 
the  future  condition  of  it,  that  could  not  influence  the  present  appella- 
tion of  the  God  of  Israel,  What  hath  led  men  into  this  mistake  is  the 
introduction  to  the  argument, — But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead, — which  they  supposed  an  exordium  to  a  direct  proof : 
Whereas  it  is  an  intimation  only,  to  what  an  indirect  proof  tended ; 
namely,,  that  the  Resurrection  of  the  body  might  be  inferred  through 
the  medium  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul ;.  which  was  the  only 
point  Jesus  proposed  to  prove  directly  to  them.  The  case  stood  thus  : 
He  was  here  arguing  against  the  Sadducees.  Now  these  supported 
their  opinion,  of  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  on  a  principle  that  the 
soul  had  no  separate  existence,  but  fell  into  notliing  at  the  dissolution 
of  its  union  with  the  body  ;  which  Principle  once  overthrown,  they  had 
nothing  left  to  oppose  to  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  or  the 
preaching  of  Jesus.  Against  this  principle  therefore  our  blessed 
Lord  thus  divinely  argues  : — "  But  as  concerning  the  Resurrection  of 
the  dead.  You  ground  your  denial  of  it  on  this  supposition,  that  the 
soul  dies  with  the  body ;  but  you  err  as  much  in  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  as  in  not  rightly  conceiving  of  the  power  of  God.  For 
the  words  of  the  Law,  which  you  allow  to  be  a  good  authority, 
directly  prove  that  the  soul  doth  not  die  with  the  body,  but  hath  a 
separate  existence.  Now  Moses  tells  us,  that  God,  long  after  the 
death  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  called  himself  their  God :  But 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  livhig  ;  therefore  the  souls 
of  those  Patriarchs  are  yet  existing  in  a  separate  state." — This  is  the 
force  of  the  argument. f 

2.  The  second  mistake  is,  that  Jesus,  by  these  words,  insinuates 
that  Moses  cultivated  the  Doctrine  of  a  Resurrection,  or  a  Future 
state.  But  here  again  the  Objectors  seem  to  forget,  against  whom 
the  argument  is  addressed,  the  Sadducees.  Now  these  not  only 
held  that  Moses  did  not  teach,  but  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
Doctrine.  This  was  the  error  Jesus  aimed  to  confute  ;  and  only  this  ; 
because  the  opinion  that  Moses  did  not  teach  or  cultivate  it,  was  no 
error  at  all,  as  appears,  amongst  many  other  reasons,  even  from  hence  : 
that  the  Jews  might  reasonably  understand  the  title  of  the  God  of 
Abraham,  ^c.  to  mean  the  peculiar  tutelary  God  of  Abraham's  Family; 
•  1  Cor.  XV.  20.  t  See  aotc  HH,  at  the  eud  of  this  book. 
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for  the  terms  Jacob  and  Israel  are  frequently  used  in  Scripture  for 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews;  Aaron  for  the  whole  order  of  the 
priesthood  ;  Dan,  Judah,  ^c.  for  the  whole  hody  of  each  tribe  :  And, 
as  in  reason  they  might,  so  by  the  History  of  the  early  Jews,  we  find 
in  fact,  they  did  understand  it  in  this  sense. 

The  real  force  therefore  of  the  Text,  here  urged,  amounts  to  this. 
From  Jesus' s  argument  it  appears,  that  the  separate  existence  of  the 
soul  might  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  writings  of  Moses  :  Which 
iufei'ence  I  not  only  grant  some  early  Jews  did  make,  but  have 
proved  likewise  ;  though  not  indeed  from  these  words,  for  the  reason 
given  above.  And  so  much  my  Answerers  might  have  understood, 
had  they  only  observed  that  this  has  all  the  marks  of  a  new  Argu- 
ment,* unknown  to  the  Pharisees  ;  as  indeed  both  the  dignity  of  our 
Lord's  character,  and  the  impression  he  would  make  on  his  Opposers, 
seemed  to  require  it  should  be.  Accordingly  we  find  they  are  struck 
dumb  ;  and  the  multitude  that  heard  this,  astonished  at  his  doctrine.f 
But  would  Either  of  them  have  been  so  affected  with  an  old  foundered 
argument,  long  hacknied  in  the  Schools  and  Synagogues:}:  of  the  Pha- 
risees ?  Nay,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  than  new?  for  the  words,  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c.  as  dehvered  by  Moses,  were  supposed, 
both  by  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  to  be  spoken  of  a  national  God  ; 
as  in  Gen.  xvii.  8,  9.  xxvi.  3.  xxviii.  13.  They  therefore  could  not 
see  how  it  implied  the  continued  existence  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham, 
&c.  But  Jesus,  in  using  the  word  God,  to  signify  the  Maker  and 
Lord  of  all  things,  rightly  inferred  that  the  Patriarchs  still  continued 
to  exist.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  the  modern  Rabbins  employed  this 
argument  very  familiarly  for  a  Resurrection  ;  but  they  borrowed  it 
from  the  gospel,  as  they  have  done  many  other  things  ;  the  reason 
of  which,  our  rabbinical  Commentators,  such  as  Lightfoot,  not  appre- 
hending, have  supposed  the  borrowing  to  be  all  on  the  side  of  the 
lenders  :  but  more  of  this  matter  in  its  place. 

Thus  much  for  this  celebrated  Text.  In  which,  however,  the 
learned  Dr.  Sherlock,  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  finds  enough  to 
support  himself  in  his  own  opinion,  That  the  Law  of  Moses  afforded 
a  good  proof  of  a  fiiture  state  to  the  ancient  Jews.§  But  to  whom 
did  it  afford  this  proof?  To  the  ancient  Jews,  who  understood  the 
words  in  the  text,  in  question,"to  relate  to  a  national  God ;  or  to  us 
Christians,  who  understand  them  of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe? 
Now  though  I  cannot  agree  with  his  Lordship  in  this  conclusion,  yet 
I  agi-ee  with  him  in  a  better  thing,  which  is.  That  the  Law  of  Moses 

•  See  note  II,  at  the  end  of  tliis  book.  t  Matt.  xxii.  33.  1   The  learned 

Pocock,  speaking  of  this  Argument,  says,  "  His  e  Lege  depromptis  cum  Sadducseos  ad 
silentium  adegisset  Christus,  dicitur  perculsam  fuisse  tiu-bam  doctrina  ejus.  Uiide  patet 
hiculentiori  ipsum  contra  eos  argumento  usum,  quam  ullo  quo  adhuc  usi  fuerant  Pharisiei." 
— NoLce  misccil.  ad  Portum  Mosis,  cap.  vi.  t  ''  Sermons"  by  the  Bishop  of  Londou. 
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affords  a  good  'proof  of  its  own  divinity  ;  indeed,  by  a  medium  liis 
Lordship  never  thought  of,  namely,  That  it  afforded  no  proof  of  a 
future  state  at  all.  But  what  if  his  Lordship  meant  no  more  than 
what  his  respectable  Father  endeavoured  to  prove,*  viz.  that  the 
EXTRAORDINARY  PROVIDENCE  (which  I  hold  to  be  the  very  circum- 
stance which  kept  the  Jews  from  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state) 
indeed  shows  that  they  had  the  knowledge  of  it  1  If  this  be  the  case, 
all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  Their  proof  of  a  future  state  from  the  Law, 
begins  just  where  my  proof  of  its  divinity  ends. 

IL  We  come  next  to  the  Parable  of  the  rich  Man  and  Lazanis ; 
where  the  former,  being  in  Hell,  desires  Abraham,  whom  he  saw  afar 
off  in  Paradise,  to  send  Lazarus  to  his  father's  house,  to  testify  to  his 
Brethren,  and  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  lest  they  too  should  come 
into  that  place  of  torment :  To  which  Abraham  replies :  If  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  ivill  they  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead.f     Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  both  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  taught  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments.      But, 
here  again,  the  Objectors   are   quite  beside  the   matter.     As,  in  the 
former  case,  they  would  not  see,  the  argument  was  directed  against 
the  Sadducees  ;  so  here,  by  as  perverse  a  connivance,  they  will  not 
reflect,  that  this  Parable  is  addi'essed  to  the  Pharisees.      It  is  certain 
we  must  judge  of  the  drift  and  design  of  every  rational  discourse  from 
the  character  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.     Now  had  this  Para- 
ble been  told  to  the  Sadducees,  whose  grand  error  it  was,  to  deny  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  had  the  rich  man  been 
represented  as  a  Sadducee,  who  was  too  late  convinced  of  his  mistake, 
and  wanted  to  undeceive  his  father's  house,  which  his  evil  doctrines 
had  perverted ;  had  this,  I  say,  been  the  case,  there  might  have  been 
some  ground  for  the  Objectors'  inference,  which  I  suppose  to  be  this. 
That  "  it  appears  as  plainly  from  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  that  there 
is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  if  one  came  back  from 
that  state  to.tell  us  so."    On  the  contrary,  the  Parable  was  particularly 
addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  the  great  patrons  of  a  future  state,  and 
who    sedulously  taught  it    in    opposition    to  the    Sadducees.      It   is 
introduced   in  this    manner :    And  the    Pharisees   also,    who  were 
covetous  [j^iKapyvpoi],    heard  all  these   things  :  and   they   derided 
him.X     For  which  they  are  thus  reproved  :  Ye  are  they  which  justify 
yourselves  before  men  :  but  God  knoweth  your  hearts.^    And  then  pre- 
sently follows  the  Parable.     Their  capital  errors  therefore  were  errors 
of  practice.  Avarice  and  Luxury.     And  it  was  to  reform  these,  that 
a  rich  Pharisee  is  represented  as  without  any  compassion  for  the  poor, 
living  in  all  kind   of  delicacy,    and   dying  impenitent.     This    man, 

•  "  Sermons "  by  the  Dean  of  St.   Paul's,  "  On  the   Immorttililj-  of  tbe  Soul  antl  a 
Future  State,"  p.  141.  t  Luke  xvi.  31.  X   Verse  14.  ^    Verse  15. 
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•when  he  comes  in  the  other  world,  finds  so  ill  a  reception  there, 
■wants  one  to  be  sent  to  his  brethren  (who  believed,  doubtless,  as  he 
did,  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state)  to  warn  them  of  their  evil  ways, 
and  to  assure  them,  that  luxury  and  inhumanity,  unrepented  of,  would 
assuredly  damn  them.  "Which  information,  he  thought,  would  be  best 
inforced  by  a  Miracle  :  If  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  will 
REPENT.*  (Where  observe,  it  is  not — they  will  believe.)  To  this 
common  mistake,  Abraham's  reply  is  extremely  pertinent :  If  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  tvill  they  be  persuaded,  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead :  i.  e.  "If  they  will  not  hear  Moses,  and  the  Pro- 
phets, whose  authority  they  acknowledge, -f  and  whose  missions  were 
confirmed  by  so  many  and  well-attested  Miracles,  neither  will  they 
regard  a  new  one,  of  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  man.  (Nor,  in  fact, 
were  the  Pharisees  at  all  softened  into  repentance  by  the  return  of 
that  Lazarus,  the  namesake  of  this  in  the  parable,  whom  Jesus  raised 
from  the  dead.)  Now  Moses  and  the  Prophets  have  denounced  the 
most  severe  threatenings,  on  the  part  of  God,  against  vice  and  impeni- 
tence." This  is  the  force  of  the  argument ;  in  which  we  see  the 
question  of  a  future  state  is  no  more  concerned,  than  thus  far  only, 
that  God  will  punish,  either  here  or  hereafter.  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets threatened  the  punishment  here  ;  and,  while  here  it  was  executed, 
the  Jews  looked  no  farther  :  But  when  the  extraordinary  Providence, 
by  which  that  punishment  was  administered,  had  ceased,  the  Jews 
began,  from  those  very  promises  and  denunciations,  to  entertain  some 
hopes  of  an  hereafter,  where  all  inequalities  should  be  set  even,  and 
God's  threats  and  promises  executed  to  the  fuU  :  though  still,  with 
less  confidence,  if  they  reasoned  rightly,  than  the  Pagans  had  to  draw 
the  same  conclusion  from  the  same  principles ;  since  their  Law  had 
informed  them  of  a  truth  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  namely, 
that  the  whole  Race  was  condemned  to  a  state  of  death  and  mortal- 
ity, a  return  to  dust  from  whence  Man  was  taken,  for  the  transgression 
of  Adam.  So  that  all  which  good  logic  or  criticism  wUl  authorize  the 
believers  of  a  future  state  to  draw  from  this  parable,  is  this,  "that 
God  is  a  severe  punisher  of  unrepentant  luxury  and  inhumanity." 

But  now  admit  the  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  Objectors  ;  and 
what  wUl  follow !  That  Moses  taught  a  future  state,  the  Proposi- 
tion, I  oppose  ?  No ;  But  that  from  Moses  and  the  Prophets  together 
a  future  state  might  be  collected.  A  Proposition,  I  have  no  occasion 
to  oppose.  For  when  the  Prophets  are  joined  to  Moses,  and  have  ex- 
plained the  spiritual  meaning  of  his  Law,  and  developed  the  hidden 
sense  of  it,  I  may  well  allow  that  from  both  together  a  learned  Phari- 
see might  collect  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  without  receding  one 
tittle  from  my  Argument. 

•  Luke  xvi.  30.  f  See  note  KK,  at  th?  end  of  this  book. 
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III.  "When  the  Lawyer  in  the  Gospel"  (say  these  Objectors)  "had 
made  that  most  important  Demand,*  Master,  ivhat  shall  I  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life,  our  blessed  Lord  refers  him  to  what  was  written  in  the 
Law  :  and  upon  his  giving  a  sound  and  judicious  answer,  approves  of 
it,  and  for  satisfaction  to  his  question,  tells  him.  This  do,  and  thou 
shalt  live.'"  This  is  the  objection.  And  to  this.  Saint  Paul  shall 
give  an  answer. — Is  the  law  then  against  the  promises  of  God? 
God  forbid.  For  if  there  had  been  a  Law  given  which  could  have  given 
Life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  Law.  But  the 
Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin ;  that  the  promise  by  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe,  f  We  must  there- 
fore think  that  this  Lawyer  was  better  at  distinctions  than  the  Objec- 
tor who  brings  him  into  his  Cause,  and  inquired,  (in  this  most  impor- 
tant demand)  of  the  agenda,  not  of  the  credenda,  in  order  to 
salvation.  And  so  his  words  bear  witness — JVhat  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  ? 

IV.  In  what  follows,  I  hardly  think  the  Objectors  can  be  serious. — 
Search  the  Scriptures  (says  Jesus  to  the  Jews)  for  in  than  ye  think 
YE  have  eternal  life, — oti  u[ji,sIs  Soxejts  Iv  auraTj  i^oo^v  aldaviov  e^eiv — • 
and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.  And  ye  will  not  come  to  me  that 
ye  MIGHT  HAVE  LIFE.  J  The  homicide  §  Jews,  to  whom  these  words  are 
addressed,  thought  they  had  eternal  life  in  their  Scriptures  ; — there- 
fore (say  the  Objectors)  they  had  eternal  Life.  If  I  allow  this  there- 
fore, they  must  allow  me,  another — therefore  the  Mission  of  Jesus 
was  vain,  being  anticipated  by  that  of  Moses,  tvho  bi'ought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  by  the  Law. — And  if  righteousness  came  by  the  Law  (says 
the  Apostle)  then  is  Christ  dead  in  vain.  This  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  the  Objectors'  interpretation,  and  gives  us,  to  be  sure,  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  reasoning  of  the  ever  blessed  Jesus. — By  the 
same  Art  of  inferring,  I  suppose  too  they  wiU  conclude,  that,  when 
St.  Paul  says  to  the  unbelieving  Jew  : — And  thou  art  confident  that  thou 
thyself  art  a  guide  to  the  blind,  a  light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness, 
an  instructor  of  the  foolish,  and  a  teacher  of  babes  ;  |1  they  wiU  con- 
clude, I  say,  that  therefore  it  was  the  Jew,  and  not  St.  Paul, 
who  was  indeed,  the  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  of  them  which  are  in 
darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  foolish,  and  a  teacher  of  babes.  In  ear- 
nest, if  Jesus,  in  these  words,  taught,  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
gave  eternal  life,  (and  the  Jews  could  not  have  what  their  Scriptures 
did  not  give)  he  certainly  taught  a  very  different  doctrine  from  St. 
Paul,  who    expressly  tells  us.  That  if  there  had   been  a  Law 

GIVEN  which    could    HAVE    GIVEN    LIFE,  VERILY   RIGHTEOUSNESS 

SHOULD    HAVE    BEEN   BY    THE    Law.^      All  therefore    that    these 

•  Luke  X.  25.  t  Gal.  iii.  21,  22.  X  John  v.  39,  40.  §   Verse  IG. 

II     Rom.  ii.  19,  20.  U  Gal.  iii.  21. 
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words  of  Jesus  teach  us  is,  that  the  Jews  thought  they  had  eternal 
life  hy  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.  For  the  truth  of  what  is  just  charged 
upon  them,  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Apostles  ;  Who 
wrote  large  portions  of  their  epistles  to  prove,  not  only  that  they 
thought  so,  but  that  they  were  greatly  mistaken  in  so  thinking.  For 
the  Author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  that  unto  the  Angels 
[who  delivered  the  Law  to  Moses]  hath  he  [God]  not  put  in  subjection 
the  WORLD  to  come,  whereof  we  speak* 

But  though  we  should  suppose,  the  words, — ye  think  ye  have  eter- 
nal life,  considered  separately,  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  these 
were  only  their  thoughts,  yet  being  opposed  to  the  following  words. 
Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life,  (Ka)  ov  ^eXers 
IaSciv  CTpoV  ju.£,  j'va  K,oiYiv  lp^r]Te,)  they  shew,  that  whoever  thought  so 
besides,  it  was  not  Jesus,  whose  argument  stands  thus — "  The  Scrip- 
tures, I  affirm,  and  am  ready  to  prove,  do  testify  of  me.  What 
reason  then  have  you  to  disown  my  character  ?  it  cannot  surely  be, 
because  I  preach  up  a  neio  Doctrine  of  life  and  immortality.  For  you 
yourselves  teach  that  doctrine  :  and  what  is  more,  you  understand 
several  passages  in  your  own  Scriptures,  to  signify  eternal  life  ;  which 
I  own,  in  their  spiritual  meaning  do  so.  Now  that  life,  which  you 
think  you  have  by  your  Scriptures,  but  have  not,  do  I  here  offer 
unto  you,  that  ye  might  indeed  have  life."  But  if  men  had 
duly  considered  this  discourse  of  Jesus  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  they 
would  have  seen  the  main  drift  and  purpose  of  it  was  to  rectify  this 
fatal  mistake  of  theirs,  in  thinking  they  had  eternal  life  in  their  Scrip- 
tures. In  one  place  he  tells  them,  that  those  who  heard  his  word 
had  passed  from  death  to  life.\  And  again,  the  hour  is  coming,  and 
now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God.X 
Where,  by  Death  and  the  Dead,  is  meant  the  condition  of  those 
under  the  Laio,  subject  to  the  condemnation  of  mortality. 

V.  The  Objectors  have  produced  St.  Paul  hkewise  to  confute  the 
Principle  here  laid  down.  This  Apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
says — "  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  Law  shall  also  perish 
without  law  :  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  Law  shall  he  judged 
by  the  Law."  §  Now,  say  the  Objectors,  "  had  the  Law  concealed 
a  future  state  from  the  Jews,  it  is  plain  they  were  not  equitably  dealt 
with,  since  they  were  to  be  judged  in  a  future  state."  This  brings  to 
mind  an  objection  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  against  the  divinity  of 
Moses's  Law  ;  and  the  answer  which  this  text  enabled  me  to  give  to 
Him,  will  shew,  that  in  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  the  Objectors  have 
chosen  the  most  unlucky  text  for  their  purpose  in  the  whole  New 
Testament.  His  Lordship's  objection  is  in  these  words,  "  If  Moses 
knew  that  crimes  were  to  be  punished  in  another  life,  he  deceived  the 

•  Heb.  ii.  5.  t   John  v.  24.  X   Verse  25.  §   Rom.  ii.  12. 
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people  [in  not  acquainting  them  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state\. 
If  he  did  not  know  it,  I  say  it  with  horror,  that  God  deceived  hoth 
him  and  them. — The  Israelites  had  better  things  to  hope,  and  worse 
to  fear,  &c."  *  Now  not  to  repeat  what  has  been  repUed  to  this 
impious  charge,  elsewhere,f  I  will  only  observe,  that  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  above  are  a  full  confutation  of  it,  where  he  says,  that  as  many  as 
have  sinned  in  the  Law  shall  be  judged  by  the  Law  :  that  is,  shall  be 
judged  on  the  principles  of  a  Law  which  denounced  punishment  to 
vice,  and  reward  to  virtue.  Those  who  had  already  received  the 
punishment  which  that  Law  denounced -should  h%  judged  to  have  done 
so  ;  those,  who  in  the  times  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  extraordinary 
providence  had  escaped  or  evaded  punishment,  should  have  it  here- 
after. Nothing  is  clearer  than  this  interpretation.  For  observe,  I 
pray  you,  the  difference  of  the  predication  between  wicked  men  with- 
out the  Law,  and  the  wicked  men  under  the  Law.  The  first  shall 
perish,  onroXovvrai  :  the  second  shall  be  judged,  xpi^a-ovrut,  or  brought 
to  trial.  For  though  x^lvco  be  often  used  in  the  New  Testament  for 
xaTciKpivM,  yet  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  not  so  used  here,  both  from  the 
sense  of  the  place,  and  the  Apostle's  change  of  terms,  for  which  I 
think  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  but  this,  that  xpiQrjo-ovTixi  is 
opposed  to  onroXouvTai.  From  all  this,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  my 
Objectors  were  as  much  mistaken  in  their  urging  this  text  against  my 
principles,  as  the  noble  Lord  in  supposing  that  the  reality  of  a  future 
state  was  a  condemnation  of  the  equity  of  the  Law.  But  both  took 
it  for  granted,  and  foolishly  enough,  that  those  who  did  not  live 
under  the  sanction  of  a  future  state  could  never,  consistently  with 
justice,  be  summoned  before  the  Tribunal  there  erected. 

II. 

We  are  now  got  to  the  very  Palladium  of  the  cause,  the  famous 
eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews :  where  it  is  said,  that  by  faith, 
Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  &c.  per- 
formed all  their  acceptable  works. — That  they  looked  for  an  heavenly 
city. — That  they  saw  the  Promises  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of 
them,  and  embraced  them,  and  desired  an  heavenly  country. — That 
they  all  died  in  faith. — That  Moses  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt. — That  by  faith  the  Jewish 
leaders  did  all  their  great  and  marvellous  works. — That  their  very 
women  despised  death  in  hopes  to  obtain  a  part  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  just. — And  that  all  these  obtained  a  good  report  through 
FAITH. — This,  say  the  Objectors,  plainly  shews,  that  a  future  state 
of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  or  more  properly,  the  Christian  Doc- 

•  Vol.  V.  pp.  194,  195.  t  See  "  A  View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Philosophj'," 

third  edition,  8vo,  pp.  225,  et  seq. 
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trine  of  Life  and  Immortality,  was  taught  by  the  Law. — To  which  I 
answer, 

1 .  That  if  this  be  true,  the  eleventh  chapter  directly  contradicts  all 
the  rest  of  the  Epistle :  In  which,  as  we  have  shewn,  there  are  more 
express  declarations,  that  life  and  iramortahty  was  not  known  or 
taught  by  the  Law,  than  in  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament 
besides.  And  for  which,  indeed,  a  very  good  reason  may  be  assigned, 
as  it  was  solely  addressed  to  the  Jews,  amongst  whom  this  fatal  pre- 
judice, that  a  future  state  was  taught  by  the  Law,  was  then,  and  has 
continued  ever  since  to  be,  the  strongest  impediment  to  their  Conver- 
sion. For  is  it  possible,  that  a  Writer,  who  had  said,  that  the  Law 
made  nothing  perfect,  hut  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  Hope 
DID; — That  Christ  hath  obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry  than 
Moses,  by  how  much  also  he  is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  cove- 
nant, which  is  established  upon  better  promises  ; — That  the  Law 

WAS    ONLY     A     SHADOW    OF     GOOD    THINGS    TO    COME,     and    not    the 

very  image ;  is  it  possible,  I  say,  that  such  a  Writer  should  forget 
himself  before  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  Epistle,  and,  in  contradic- 
tion to  all  this,  affirm  that  Life  and  Immortality  was  known  and 
taught  under  the  Law  ?  We  may  venture  to  say  then,  that  this 
eleventh  chapter  must  have  a  very  different  meaning.  Let  us  see  if 
we  can  find  it  out  :  and  sure  it  requires  no  great  search. 

2.  The  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  directed 
against  Jews  and  judaizing  Christians.  The  point  in  difference  was 
this  :  The  Gospel  taught  justification  by  faith  :  The  Judaizers 
thought  it  must  needs  be  by  works.  One  consequence  of  which,  in 
their  opinion,  was,  that  the  Law  of  Moses  was  still  in  force.  They  had 
no  more  conception  than  our  modern  Socinians  and  Freethinkers,  that 
there  could  be  any  merit  in  faith  or  Belief,  where  the  understanding 
was  unavoidably  determined  by  evidence.  The  Reader  sees  then, 
that  the  dispute  was  not  whether  faith  in  Moses  or  faith  in  Jesus 
made  men  acceptable  to  God  ;  but  whether  works  or  the  act  of 
believing  ;  consequently,  where  the  Apostle  shews  it  was  faith,  or  the 
act  of  believing,  he  must  mean  faith  in  the  generic  sense,  not  in  the 
specific,  i.  e.  he  did  not  mean  faith  in  Jesus  :  for  the  Jews,  even  that 
part  of  them  which  embraced  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  denied  it  to  be 
any  kind  of  faith  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  had  they  held  justi- 
fcation  to  be  by  faith  in  Moses,  and  not  in  Jesus,  then  it  had  been 
the  Apostle's  business  to  prove,  that  it  was  the  specif  c  faith  in  Jesus. 
But  as  the  dispute  stood,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  prove  that  it  was 
the  act  of  believing,  and  not  works,  which  justified.  And  this  we  find 
he  does  with  infinite  address  ;  by  shewing,  that  that  thing  which 
made  all  the  Patriarchs  before  the  Law,  and  all  the  Rulers  and  Pro- 
phets under  the  Law,  acceptable  to  God,  was  not  works,  but  faith. 
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But  then  what  kind  of  faith  ?  Doubtless  faith  in  GocCs  promises  : 
for  he  is  arguing  on  their  own  concessions.  They  admitted  their 
ancestors  to  have  had  that  faith  :  *  they  did  not  admit  that  they  had 
faith  in  Christ.  For  the  Apostle  therefore  to  assert  this,  had  been 
a  kind  of  begging  the  question.  Thus  we  see  that  not  only  the  per- 
tinency, but  the  whole  force  of  the  reasoning  turns  upon  our  under- 
standing faith,  in  this  chapter,  to  mean  faith  in  the  God  of  their 
fathers. 

But  the  Apostle's  own  definition  of  the  word  puts  the  matter  out  of 
the  question.  We  have  said,  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  Jewish 
Converts  necessarily  required  him  to  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  faith  in 
the  generic  sense.     Accordingly  his  definition  of  faith,  is,  that  it  is 

THE  SUBSTANCE   OF  THINGS  HOPED  FOR,  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THINGS 

NOT  SEEN.f  Not  of  faith  in  the  Messiah,  but  of  belief  in  general, 
and  on  good  grounds.  Indeed  very  general,  according  to  this 
Writer ;  not  only  belief  of  the  future,  but  the  past.  It  is,  says  he, 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for ;  and  this  he  illustrates  by  Noah's 
reliance  on  God's  promise  to  save  him  in  the  approaching  deluge.  J 
It  is,  again,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  ;  and  this  he  illusti'ates  by 
our  belief  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.%  Having 
defined  what  he  means  by  faith,  he  next  proceeds  to  shew  its  nature 
by  its  common  efficacy,  which  still  relates  only  to  faith  in  the  generic 
sense. — Hut  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him  [God],  for  he 
that  Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him  ;  ]|  which  very  faith  he  immediately 
illustrates  by  that  of  Noah,  Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
and  Moses.  And  that  no  doubt  might  remain,  he  farther  illustrates 
it  by  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  People  passing  the  Red  Sea,  and  encom- 
passing the  walls  of  Jericho  ;  and  by  the  faith  of  Rahab  the  harlot. 
But  was  any  of  this,  the  faith  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  ?  or  a  belief  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ? 

As  here  the  Apostle  tells  us  of  the  great  rewards  of  faith,  so  in  liis 
thircf  chapter  he  speaks  of  ihe  punishment  of  unbelief;  which  was  the 
shutting  out  a  whole  generation  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  suffer- 
ing them  to  perish  in  the  Wilderness :  So  we  see  (says  he)  they  could 
not  enter  in  because  of  unbelief.^  But  was  this  mibelief  want  of 
faith  in  the  Messiah,  or  any  thing  but  want  of  faith  in  the  promise 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  who  assui'ed  them  that  he  would  drive  out  the 
Canaanite  from  before  them?  Lastly,  to  evince  it  impossible  that 
faith  in  the  Messiah  should  be  meant  by  the  faith  in  this  eleventh 
chapter,  the  Apostle  expressly  says,  that  all  those  to  whom  he  assigns 

•  Thus  their  Prophet  Habakkuk  had  said,  The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith,  chap.  ii. 
ver.  4.  t  Heb.  xi.  1.  X   Verse  7.  §   Verse  3.  ll   Verse  6. 
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this  faith,  had  not  received  the  promise.*  Therefore  they 
could  not  have  faith  in  that  which  was  never  yet  proposed  to  them 
for  the  object  of  faith  :  For  hoio  should  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?  says  the  Apostle. 

St.  Paul  had  the  same  argument  to  manage  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians ;  and  he  argues,  from  the  advantages  of  faith  or  belief  in 
God,  in  the  very  same  manner.  But  of  his  argument,  more  in  the 
next  section. 

Let  us  observe  farther,  that  the  sacred  Writers  not  only  use  the 
word  faith  in  its  generic  sense  of  believing  on  reasonable  grounds  ;  but 
likewise  the  word  gospel  (a  more  appropriated  term)  for  good  tidings 
in  general.  Thus  this  very  Writer  to  the  Hebrews — For  unto  us  was 
the  Gospel  preached  as  well  as  unto  them,-\  i.  e.  the  Israelites. 

Having  shewn,  that  by  the  Faith,  here  said  to  be  so  extensive 
amongst  the  Jewish  People,  is  meant  faith  in  those  promises  of  God 
which  related  to  their  own  Dispensation,  all  the  weight  of  this  objec- 
tion is  removed.  For  as  to  the  promises  seen  afar  off  and  believed 
and  embraced,  which  gave  the  prospect  of  a  better  country,  that  is,  an 
heavenly, X  these  are  confined  to  the  Patriarchs  and  Leaders  of  the 
Jewish  People.  And  that  they  had  this  distant  prospect,  I  am  as 
much  concerned  to  prove  as  my  Adversaries  themselves.  And  if  I 
should  undertake  to  do  it  more  effectually,  nobody  I  believe  will  think 
that  I  pretended  to  any  great  matter.  But  then  let  us  still  remember 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  seeing  the  promises  afar  off 
and  RECEIVING  the  Promise  :  the  latter  implying  a  gift  bestowed  ; 
the  former,  only  the  obscure  and  distant  prospect  of  one  to  come. 
This  indeed  they  had  :  but  as  to  the  other,  the  sacred  Writers  assure 
us  that,  in  general,  they  had  it  not. — And  these  all  having  obtained 
a  good  report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise. §  For 
though  all  the  good  Israelites  in  general  had  faith  in  God,  and  the 
Patriarchs  and  Leaders  had  the  hope  of  a  better  Country,  yet' neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  received  the  Protnise. 

I  have  said,  that  the  hopes  of  a  better  country,  is  to  be  confined  to 
the  Patriarchs  and  Leaders  of  the  ancient  Jews  :  Nor  is  this  contra- 
dicted by  what  is  said  of  others  who  were  to/tured,  not  accepting  deli- 
verance, that  they  might  obtain  a  better  ResMrrection,\\  for  this  refers 
(as  our  English  Bibles  shew  us)  to  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  ;  in 
whose  time  it  is  confessed  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  become 
national.  How  the  People  got  it — of  what  materials  it  was  composed 
— and  from  what  quarters  it  was  fetched,  wiU  be  seen  hereafter.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe  at  present,  that  all  this,  the  Jews  soon  forgot, 
or  hid  from  themselves,  and  made  this  new  flattering  Doctrine  a  part 

•  Heb.  xi.  13,  39.  f  Heb.  iv.  2.  t  Heb.  xi.  13—16.  §  Verse  39. 
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of  the  Law.  Hence  the  Author  of  the  Second  book  of  Maccabees 
makes  one  of  the  Martyrs  say — For  our  brethren  who  now  have  suf- 
fered a  short  pain,  are  dead  unto  God's  covenant  of  everlasting 
LIFE.*  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  came  this  Covenant  of  everlasting 
life  to  lye  so  perfectly  concealed  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  great 
Captivity,  that,  as  appears  from  their  History,  neither  Princes  nor 
People  had  the  least  apprehension  or  suspicion  of  such  a  Covenant  ? 

But  here  a  proper  occasion  offers  itself  to  remove  a  seeming  contra- 
diction between  the  Writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  St. 
Paul,  in  his  speech  to  the  synagogue  at  Antioch ;  which  will  give  still 
further  light  to  the  subject.  The  former  says.  And  these  all  having 
obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  received  not  the  pro- 
mise.f  And  the  latter.  The  promise  which  was  made  unto 
THE  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in 
that  he  hath  I'aised  up  Jesus  again.X  But  the  contradiction  is  only 
seeming.  The  two  texts  are,  indeed,  very  consistent.  The  Writer  to 
the  Hebrews  is  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  heads  and  leaders  of 
the  faithful  Israelites  in  general ;  who  certainly  had  not  the  promise 
of  the  Gospel  revealed  unto  them.  St.  Paul,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Synagogue,  is  speaking  particularly  of  their  father  Abraham  :  as 
appears  from  his  introductory  address.  Men  and  Brethren,  Children 
of  the  stock  of  Abraham  ;  §  and  Abraham  certainly  had  the  promise 
of  the  Gospel  revealed  unto  him,  as  appears  from  the  words  of  Jesus 
himself.  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day  ;  and  he  saw 
it,  and  was  glad.  He  saw  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  restoration 
of  his  son  Isaac,  But  of  this  more  hereafter.  And  to  this  solution, 
the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  himself  directs  us,  who, 
though  he  had  said  that  the  holy  men  in  general  received  not  the  pro- 
mise, yet  when  he  reckons  up  the  distinct  effects  of  each  particular 
man's  faith,  he  expressly  says,  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of 
lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  ^c.  \\  That  is,  some  like  David, 
through  faith,  subdued  kingdoms  ;  others,  like  Samuel,  wrought  righ- 
teousness ;  others,  like  Abraham,  obtained  promises  ;  others,  as 
Daniel,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions  ;  and  others,  again,  as  his  three 
companions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire.  From  whence  I  would 
infer  these  two  conclusions  : 

1.  That  as  the  promise  here  said  to  be  obtained,  doth  not  contra- 
dict what  the  same  Writer  says  presently  after,  that  the  faithful 
Israelites  in  general  received  not  the  promise ;  and  as  the  ptromise, 
said  by  St.  Paul  to  be  made  to  the  fathers,  means  the  same  thing  with 
the  promises  said,  by  the  Writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  be 

•  2  Mace.  vii.  3G.  \  Heb.  xi.  39.  1  Acts  xui.  32,  33.  §   \'eise  20 
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ocTAiNED,  namely,  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  tohosaw  Christ's 
day,  and  the  oath  sworn  to  David,  that  of  the  fi-nit  of  his  loins  he 
would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne  ;  *  consequently,  neither  do 
the  words  of  St.  Paul  contradict  the  Writer  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  where  he  says,  these  all  received  not  the  promise.  2.  As 
these  gospel  Promises  are  said  to  be  obtained  by  faith,  it  follows  that 
the  FAITH  mentioned  in  this  famous  eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews, 
could  not  be  faith  in  the  Messiah  :  because  the  promises  of  a  Messiah 
are  here  said  to  be  the  consequence  of  faith  ;  but  faith  in  the  Messiah  is 
the  consequence  of  the  promises  of  a  Messiah :  For  how  could  they 
believe  in  him  of  whom  they  had  not  heard  ?  From  whence  it  appears, 
that  the  faith  so  much  extolled  in  this  chapter  was  faith  in  God's 
veracity,  according  to  the  interpretation  given  above. 

III. 

This  is  all,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  hath  been  objected  to  my 
Proposition  ;  and  this  all  is  such  a  confirmation  of  it,  that  I  am  in 
pain  lest  the  reader  should  think  I  have  prevaricated,  and  drawn  out 
the  strongest  Texts  in  the  New  Testament  to  support  my  Opinion, 
under  the  name  of  a  Confutation  of  it.  But  I  have  fairly  given  them 
as  I  found  them  urged :  and  to  shew  that  I  am  no  less  severe, 
though  a  little  more  candid,  to  my  own  notions,  than  my  Answerers 
are,  I  shall  produce  an  objection  which  occurred  to  me  in  reading  St. 
Paul's  epistles  of  more  real  moment  than  their  whole  bundle  of  Texts 
weighed  together.     It  is  this  : 

The  learned  Apostle,  in  his  reasoning  against  the  Jews,  argues  upon 
a  supposition,  that  "  By  the  Law  they  had  eternal  life  offered  to  them 
or  laid  before  them,  on  condition  of  their  exact  performance  of  the 
Commandment ;  but  that  all  coming  short  of  perfect  obedience,  there 
was  a  necessity  of  recurring  to  faith." — For  what  the  Law  could 
not  do  (says  he)  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending 
his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin  condemned  sin  in 
the  flesh  :  that  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit. f 

This  general  Argument,  which  runs  through  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians,  wears  indeed  the  face  of  an  Objection  to  what 
I  have  advanced  :  but  to  understand  the  true  value  of  it,  we  must 
consider  the  Apostle's  end  and  purpose  in  writing.  It  was  to  rectify 
an  error  in  the  Jewish  Converts,  who  would  lay  a  necessity  upon  all 
men  of  conforming  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  As  strangely  superstitious 
as  this  may  now  appear  to  us,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  natural 
consequence  of  opinions  then  held  by  the  whole  Jewish  Nation,  as 
doctrines  of  Moses  and  of  the  Law  ;  namely  nfutvre  state  of  Rewards 

•  Acts  ii.  30.  t  Kom.  viii.  3,  4. 
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and  Pmiisliments,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Body.  Now  these  Doc- 
trines, which  easily  disposed  the  less  prejudiced  part  of  the  Jews  to 
receive  the  Gospel,  where  they  were  taught  more  directly  and  expli- 
citly, at  the  same  time  gave  them  wrong  notions  both  of  the  Religion 
of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  :  Which,  by  the  way,  I  desire  those,  who  so 
much  contend  for  a  future  state's  being  in  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  to 
take  notice  of.  Their  wrong  notion  of  the  Law  consisted  in  this, 
that  having  taken  for  granted,  that  the  reward  of  obedience  proposed 
by  Moses  was  Immortality,  and  that  this  immortality  could  be 
obtained  only  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  therefore  those  works  were,  of 
necessity,  to  be  observed.  Their  wrong  notion  of  the  Gospel  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  as  Immortality  was  attached  to  Works  by  the  Law, 
so  it  must  needs  be  attached  to  Works  by  the  Gos2)el  also. 

These  were  fatal  mistakes.  We  have  seen  in  our  explanation  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews  how  the  Apostles  combated  the 
last  of  them,  namely  Justification  by  Works.  The  shewing  now  in 
what  manner  St.  Paul  opposed  the  other,  of  obligation  to  the  Law, 
will  explain  the  reasoning  in  question.  Their  opinion  of  obligation  to 
the  Law  of  Moses,  was,  as  we  say,  founded  on  this  principle,  that 
it  taught  a  future  state,  or  offered  immortality  to  its  followers.  The 
case  was  nice  and  delicate,  and  the  confutation  of  the  error  required 
much  address.  What  should  our  Apostle  do  1  Should  he  in  direct 
terms  deny  d^  future  state  was  to  be  found  in  the  Law  1  This  would 
have  shocked  a  general  tradition  supported  by  a  national  belief. 
Should  he  have  owned  that  life  and  immortality  came  by  the  Law  ? 
This  had  not  only  fixed  them  in  their  error,  but,  what  was  worse,  had 
tended  to  subvert  the  whole  Gospel  of  Jesus.  He  has  recourse 
therefore  to  this  admirable  expedient  :  The  later  Jews,  in  support  of- 
their  national  Doctrine  of  a  future  state,  had  given  a  spiritual  sense 
to  the  Law.  And  this,  which  they  did  out  of  necessity,  with  little 
apparent  grounds  of  conclusion  then  to  be  discovered,  was  seen,  after 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  to  have  the  highest  reasonableness  and 
truth.  Thus  we  find  there  were  two  spiritual  senses,  the  one  spuri- 
ous, invented  by  the  later  Doctors  of  the  Law  ;  the  other  genuine, 
discovered  by  the  Preachers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  these  coinciding  well 
enough  in  the  main,  St.  Paul  was  enabled  to  seize  a  spiritual  sense, 
and  from  thence  to  argue  on  their  own  principles,  that  the  Law  of 
Moses  could  not  now  oblige  ;  which  he  does  in  this  irresistible  man- 
ner, "  The  Law,"  says  he,  "  we  know  is  spiritual ;  *  that  is,  in  a  spiri- 
tual sense  promises  immortality  :  for  it  says,  Do  this  and  live.f 
Therefore  he  ivho  does  the  deeds  of  the  Law  shall  live.X  But  what 
then  1     I  am  carnal :  §  And  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the 
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glory  of  God :  *  So  that  no  flesh  can  be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the 
Law,f  which  requires  a  perfect  obedience.  Works  then  being 
unprofitable,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Faith  :  But  the  Law  is  not  of 
Faith  :  %  Therefore  the  Law  is  unprofitable  for  the  attainment  of 
salvation,  and  consequently  no  longer  obligatory." — Never  was  an 
important  argument  more  artfully  conducted,  where  the  erroneous  are 
brought  into  the  right  way  on  theu'  own  principles,  and  yet  the  truth 
not  given  up  or  betrayed.  This  would  have  been  admired  in  a  Greek 
or  Roman  Orator. 

But  though  the  jjrinciple  he  went  upon  was  common  both  to  him 
and  his  adversaries,  and  consequently  true,  that  the  Law  was  spirit- 
ual, or  had  a  spiritual  meaning,  whereby,  under  the  species  of  those 
temporal  promises  of  the  Law,  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  were 
shadowed  out ;  yet  the  inference  from  thence,  that  the  Law  offered 
immortality  to  its  followers,  was  solely  Jewish,  and  urged  by  St.  Paul 
as  an  argument  ad  hominem  only  ;  which  appears  certain  from  these 
considerations  : 

1 .  This  spiritual  sense,  which  St.  Paul  owns  to  be  in  the  Law,  was 
not  a  sense  which  was  conveyed  down  with  the  literal,  by  Moses,  to 
the  followers  of  the  Law  ;  but  was  a  sense  invented  or  discovered  long 
after ; — the  spurious,  by  the  later  Jewish  Doctors ;  and  the  genuine 
and  real,  by  the  Apostles  ;  as  appears  from  these  words  of  St.  Paul : 
— But  now  we  are  delivered  from  the  Law,  that  being  dead  whereiyi 
ive  were  held,  that  we  shoidd  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not 
in  the  oldness  of  the  letter. §  We  see  here,  the  Apostle  gives 
the  letter  to  the  Jewish  (Economy,  and  the  spirit  to  the  Christian. 
Let  me  observe  how  exactly  this  quadrates  with,  and  how  well  it 
explains,  what  he  says  in  another  place  ;  where  having  told  the 
Corinthians  that  he  and  his  Fellow- Apostles  were  ministers  of  the  Neio 
Testament,  not  of  the  letter  but  of  the  spirit,  he  adds,  the  letter  kill- 
eth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  The  Jews  had  only  the  letter  deli- 
vered to  them  by  the  Law,  but  the  Letter  killeth  ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  Law  (in  which  was  only  the  letter)  had  no  future  state. 

2.  Secondly,  Supposing  St.  Paul  really  to  hold  that  the  Lato 
offered  immortality  to  its  folloioers,  and  that  that  immortahty  was 
attached  (as  his  argument  supposes  it)  to  Works,  it  would  contradict 
the  other  reasoning  which  both  he  himself  and  the  author  of  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  urged  so  cordially  against  the  second  error  of  the 
Jewish  Converts  ;  namely,  of  immortality* s  being  attached  to  works, 
or  that  justification  was  by  works  under  the  Gospel :  for  to  confute 
this  error,  they  prove,  as  we  have  shewn,  that  it  was  faith  which  justi- 
fied, not  only  under  the  Gospel,  but  under  the  Law  also. 

3.  Thirdly,  If  immortality  were  indeed  offered  through  works,  by 

•  Rom.  iii,  23.  f  Gal.  ii.  16 ;  iii.  11.  t   Gal.  iii.  12.  5  Rom.  vii.  6. 
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the  Law,  then  justification  by  faith,  one  of  the  great  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,*  would  be  infringed.  For  ihtn  faith  could, 
at  best,  be  only  supposed  to  make  up  the  defect  of  works,  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  enable  works  to  justify. 

4.  Fourthly,  It  would  directly  contradict  what  St.  Paul  in  other 
places  says  of  the  Law  ;  as  that  it  is  a  shadow  of  things  to  come, 
but  that  the  body  is  of  CHRiST.f  But  the  offer  of  immortaUty  on 
one  condition,  could  never  be  called  the  shadow  of  the  oflfer  of  it  on 
another.  That  it  is  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  m,en  to  Christ.X  Now, 
by  the  unhappy  dexterity  of  these  men,  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
Apostle,  will  needs  give  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  truth,  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  Law,  to  Moses,  His  appointed  schoolmaster,  the 
Law,  is  made  to  act  a  part  that  would  utterly  discredit  every  other 
schoolmaster,  namely  to  teach  his  children,  yet  in  their  Elements,^  the 
sublime  doctrines  of  manly  science. 

5.  Fifthly  and  lastly,  if  St.  Paul  intended  this  for  any  more  than 
an  argument  ad  hominem,  he  contradicted  himself,  and  misled  his. 
disciple  Timothy,  whom  he  expressly  assured,  that  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  through  the  Gospel.  And  lest,  by  this  bringing  to  light, 
any  one  should  mistake  him  to  mean  only  that  Jesus  Christ  had  made 
life  and  immortality  more  clear  and  manifest,  than  Moses  had  done, 
he  adds,  that  our  Saviour  had  abolished  or  destroyed  Death,  or  that 
state  of  mortality  and  extinction  into  which  mankind  had  fallen  by 
the  transgression  of  Adam ;  and  in  which,  they  continued  under  the 
Law  of  Moses,  as  appears  from  that  Law's  having  no  other  sanction 
than  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  Now  this  state  must  needs  be 
abolished,  before  another  could  be  introduced :  consequently  by 
bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light,  must  needs  be  meant,  the 
introduction  of  a  new  system. 

I  will  only  observe,  that  the  excellent  Mr.  Locke  was  -not  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  argument  in  question;  and  so,  on  its  mistaken 
authority,  hath  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  Law  did  indeed  offer 
immortality  to  its  followers :  This  hath  run  him  into  great  perplexities 
throughout  his  explanation  of  St.  Paul's  epistles. 

Thus  we  have  at  length  proved  our  third  proposition.  That  the 
Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Pwiishinents  is  not  to  be 
found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  ;  and,  as  we 
presume,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  capable  and  impartial  reader. 

But  to  give  these  arguments  credit  with  those  who  determine  only 
by   authority,   I    shall,   in  the  last  place,   support  them  with   the 

•  This  I  shall  shew  hereafter ;  and  eudeavour  to  rescue  it  from  the  madness  of  enthu- 
siasm on  the  one  hand,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  common  system  on  the  other,  and  yet 
not  betray  it,  in  explaining  it  away  imder  the  fashionable  pretence  of  delivering  the 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  it.  f  Col.  ii.  17.  t  Gal.  iii.  24.  §  Gal.  iv.  3—0. 
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opinions  of  three  Protestant  Writers  ;  but  these  Three  worth  a  milUon. 
The  first  is  the  ilhistrious  Grotius— "Moses  in  Rehgionis  Judaicse 
Institutione,  si  diserta  Legis  respiciraus,  nihil  promisit  supra  hujus 
vitae  bona,  terram  uberem,  penum  copiosum,  victoriam  de  hostibus, 
longam  et  valentem  senectuteni,  posteros  cum  bona  spe  superstites. 
Nam,  SI  QUID  est  ultra,  in  umbris  obtegitur,  aut  sapienti  ac  dif- 
FiciLi  ratiocinatione  colligendum  est." 

The  second  is  the  excellent  Episcopius. — "  In  tota  Lege  Mosaica 
nullum  vitse  seternse  prsemium,  ac  ne  seterni  quidem  prsemii  indicium 
VEL  vestigium  Bxtat :  quicquid  nunc  Judsei  multum  de  futuro 
seculo,  de  resurrectione  mortuorum,  de  vita  seterna  loquantur,  et  ex 
Legis  verbis  ea  extorquere  potius  quam  ostendere  conentur,  ne 
Legem  Mosis  imperfectam  esse  cogantur  agnoscere  cum 
Sadducseis ;  quos  olim  (et,  uti  observo  ex  scriptis  Rabbinorum,  liodie- 
que)  vitam  futuri  sseculi  Lege  Mosis  nee  promitti  nee  contineri  adfir- 
masse,  quum  tamen  Judsei  essent,  certissimum  est.  Nempe  non  nisi 
per  Cabalam  sive  Traditionem,  quam  illi  in  universum  rejiciebant, 
opiuionem  sive  fidem  illam  irrepsisse  asserebant.  Et  sane  opinionum, 
quae  inter  Judaeos  erat,  circa  vitam  futuri  sseculi  discrepantia,  arguit 
promissioues  Lege  factas  tales  esse  ut  ex  iis  certi  quid  de  vita  futuri 
sseculi  non  possit  colligi.  Quod  et  Servator  noster  non  obscure 
innuit,  cum  resun-ectionem  mortuorum  coUigit  Mat.  xxii.  non  ex 
promisso  aliquo  Legi  addito,  sed  ex  generali  tantum  illo  promisso  Dei, 
quo  se  Deum  Abrahami,  Isaaci,  et  Jacobi  futurum  spoponderat :  quae 
tamen  ilia  coUectio  magis  nititur  cognitione  intentionis  divinae  sub 
generalibus  istis  verbis  occultatae  aut  comprehensae,  de  qua  Christo 
certo  constabat,  quam  necessaria  consequentia,  sive  verborum  vi  ac 
virtute  manifesta,  qualis  nunc  et  in  verbis  Novi  Testamenti,  ubi  vita 
aeterna  et  resurrectio  mortuorum  proram  et  puppim  faciunt  totius 
Ifeligionis  Christianae,  et  tarn  clare  ac  diserte  promittuntur  ut  ne  his- 
cere  quidem  contra  quis  possit."* 

And  the  third  is  our  learned  Bishop  Bull  : — "  Primo  quaeritur  an 
in  V.  Testamento  nullum  omniuo  extet  vitae  aeternae  promissum?  de 
eo  enim  a  nonnulhs  dubitatur.  Resp.  Huic  quaestioui  optime  mihi 
videtur  respondere  Augustinus,  distinguens  nomen  Veteris  Testamenti : 
nam  eo  intelligi  ait  aut  pactum  illud,  quod  in  Monte  Sinai  factum  est, 
aut  omnia,  quae  in  Mose,  Hagiographis,  ac  Prophetis  continentur.  Si 
Vetus  Testamentum  posteriori  sensu  accipiatur,  concedi  forsitan 
possit,  esse  in  eo  nonnulla  futurae  vitae  non  obscura  indicia  ;  prae- 
sertim  in  Libro  Psalmorum,  Daniele,  et  Ezelciele :  quanquam  vel  in  his 
libris  clarum  ac  disertum  aeternae  vitae  promissum  vix  AC  ne  vix 
quidem  reperias.     Sed   haec    qualiacunque  erant,  non  erant   nisi 

'  I/uiitul.  Thcolog,  lib.  iii,  sect.  i.  cap,  2. 
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preeludia  et  anticipationes  gratise  Evangelicse,  ad  legem  non  perti- 
NEBANT, — Lex  enim  promissa  babuit  terrena,  et  terrena  tantum. — 
Si  quia  contra  sentiat,  ejus  est  locum  dare,  ubi  seternse  vitse  promissio 
extat ;  QUOD  CERTE  iMPOSsiBiLE  EST. — Sub  Ms  autcm  verbis  [legis 
ipsius]  Dei  intentione  comprehensam  fuisse  vitam  seternam,  ex  inter- 
pretatione  ipsius  Christi  ejusque  Apostolorum  manifestum  est.  Veriim 
lisec  non  sufficiunt  ut  dicamus  vitam  seternam  in  Fcedere  Mosaico 
promissam  fuisse.  Nam  primo  promissa,  prsesertim  Foederi  annexa, 
debent  esse  clara  ac  diserta,  et  ejusmodi,  ut  ab  utraque  parte  stipu- 
lante  intelligi  possint.  Promissa  autem  bsec  typica  et  generalia, 
non  addita  aliunde  interpretatione,  pene  impossibile  erat,  ttt 
QUIS  ISTO  sensu  intelligeret."* 

Thus  tliese  three  capital  supports  of  the  Protestant  Church.  But 
let  the  man  be  of  what  Church  he  will,  so  he  have  a  superiority  of 
understanding  and  be  not  defective  in  integrity,  you  shall  always  hear 
him  speak  the  same  Language.  The  great  Arnaul,d,  that  shining 
ornament  of  the  Galilean  Church,  urges  this  important  truth  with  still 
more  frankness. — "  C'est  le  comble  de  l'ignorance  "  (says  this 
accomplished  Divine)  "  de  mettre  en  doute  cette  verite,  qui  est  une 
des  plus  communes  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  et  qui  est  attestee  par 
Tous  LES  PERES,  que  les  promesses  de  Vancien  Testament  ii  etoient 
que  temporelles  et  terrestres,  et  que  les  Juifs  n' adoroient  Bieu  que  pour 
les  Mens  charnels."f  And  what  more  hath  been  said  or  done  by  the 
Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  ?  Indeed,  a  great  deal  more.  He  hath 
shewn,  "  That  the  absence  or  omission  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  the  Mosaic  Rehgion  is  a  certain  proof  that  its 
original  was  from  God."  Forgive  him  this  wrong,  my  reverend 
Brethren ! 

SECTION  V. 

But  though  it  appear  that  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments made  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  yet  the  Lavvt  had  cer- 
tainly a  SPIRITUAL  meaning,  to  be  understood  when  the  fulness 
of  time  should  come  :  And  hence  it  received  the  nature,  and  afforded 
the  efficacy,  of  Prophecy.  In  the  interim,  the  mystery  of  the 
Gospel  was  occasionally  revealed  by  God  to  his  chosen  Servants,  the 
Fathers  and  Leaders  of  the  Jewish  Nation  ;  and  the  dawning  of  it 
was  gradually  opened  by  the  Prophets,  to  the  People. 

And  which  is  exactly  agreeable  to  what  our  excellent  Church  in  its 
SEVENTH  Article  of  Religion  teacheth  concerning  this  matter. 

Hnrmnnia  Apostolica,  dissertat.   posterior,  cap.  x.  sect.   8,   p.  474,  inter    Opera 
omnia,  ed.  1721.  |  ^1polo(/ie  de  Port-Royal.     And  see  note  LL,  at  the  end  of 

this  book. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

Cije  (3Va  Cfgtamcnt  i^  not  contrail  to  t!je  l^cU) :  for  boti)  in  t\)e 
(3X0  antJ  ^ciu  Ccgtameut  c&rrlasiting  ICife  ig  offcrctf  to  iHanfetutJ  bj) 
Cijiisit,  iuijo  is  ti)t  only  iHttJiator  betiucm  ^oXi  antJ  Plan.  OTijevf* 
fore  ti;fy  arc  not  to  be  i)cart(,  yi)ic\)  feign,  tijat  tlje  (3V0  dTatijcrsi  "OitJ 
look  only  for  tranjittorj)  ^^vomijSf^. 

— The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New,  is  a  proposition 
directed  against  the  Manichean  error,  to  wliich  the  opinions  of  some 
Sectaries  of  these  later  times  seemed  to  approach.  The  Manicheans 
fancied  there  was  a  Good  and  an  Evil  Principle  ;  that  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation was  under  the  Bvil,  and  that  the  New  was  the  work  of  the 
Good.  Now  it  hath  been  proved  that  the  Old  Testament  is  so  far 
from  being  contrary  to  the  New,  that  it  was  the  Foundation,  Rudi- 
ments, and  Preparation  for  it. 

— For  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  everlasting  life  is  offered 
to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and 
Man.  That  the  Church  could  not  mean  by  these  words,  that  ever- 
lasting life  was  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  offered  by  the  New,  is  evident 
from  these  considerations  : 

1 .  The  Church,  in  the  preceding  words,  only  says,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  NOT  contrary  to  the  New ;  but  did  she  mean  that  ever- 
lasting life  was  offered  by  both,  in  the  same  manner,  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  said.  The  Old  Testament  is  the  same  with  the  New. 
This  farther  appears  from  the  inference  drawn  from  the  proposition 
concerning  everlasting  life — wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard, 
which  feign,  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory  promises. 
But  was  this  pretended  sense  the  true,  then  the  inference  had  been. 
That  ALL,  the  Israelites  were  instructed  to  look  for  more  than 
transitory  promises. 

2.  The  Church  could  not  mean  that  everlasting  life  is  offered  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  same  manner,  because  we  learn 
from  St.  Austin,  that  this  was  one  of  the  old  Pelagian  heresies,  con- 
demned by  the  CathoUcs  in  the  Synod  of  Diospolis, — quod  lex  sic 

MITTAT  AD  REGNUM  [cOELORUm]  aUEMADMODUM  ET  EVANGELIUM.* 

What  was  meant  therefore  by  the  words — both  in  the  Old  and  Neio 
Testament  everlasting  Life  is  offered  to  Mankind  by  Christ,  was  plainly 
this ;  "  That  the  offer  of  everlasting  Life  to  Mankind  by  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament  was  shadowed  out  in  the  Old  ;  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  referring  to  that  life  and 
immortality,  which  was  brought  to  light  by  Jesus  Christ." 

3.  But  lastly.  Whatever  meaning  the  Church  had  in  these  words, 
it  cannot  at  all  affect   our  Proposition,    that   a  future  state  was  not 

*  Dc  Gcstis  Pclf'jii.  cap.  xi.  §  24. 
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taught  by  the  Law  of  Moses  ;  because  by  the  Old  Testament  is  ever 
meant  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Now  I  hold  that  the  Pro- 
phets gave  strong  intimations,  though  in  figurative  language  borrowed 
from  the  Jewish  (Economy,  of  the  everlasting  life  offered  to  mankind 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  Article  which  relate  to  this  matter, 
say, — wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  which  feign,  that  the  old 
FATHERS  did  look  Only  for  transitory  promises  ;  and  so  say  I  :  because 
Jesus  himself  is  to  be  heard,  before  all  such ;  and  he  affirms  the 
direct  contrary  of  the  Father  of  the  faithfid  in  particular.  Your 
father  Abraham  (says  he  to  the  unbeheving  Jews)  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.*  A  fact  not  only  of  the  utmost 
certainty  in  itself,  but  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood. That  I  may  not  therefore  be  suspected  of  prevarication,  I 
chuse  this  instance  (the  noblest  that  ever  was  given  of  the  harmony 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament)  to  illustrate  this  consistent 
truth. 

I. 

And  I  persuade  myself  that  the  learned  Reader  will  be  content  to 
go  along  with  me,  while  I  take  occasion,  from  these  remarkable  words 
of  Jesus,  to  explain  the  history  of  the  famous  command  to  Abra- 
ham TO  offer  up  his  son  ;  for  to  this  History,  I  shall  prove,  the 
words  refer  ;  and  by  their  aid  I  shall  be  enabled  to  justify  a  revolting 
circumstance  in  it,  which  has  been  long  the  stumbling-block  of  Infi- 
delity. 

In  the  sense  in  which  the  History  of  the  Command  hath  been 
hitherto  understood,  the  best  apology  for  Abraham's  behaviour  (and 
it  is  hard  we  should  be  obhged,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  make  apologies 
for  an  action,  which,  we  are  told,  had  the  greatest  merit  in  the  sight 
of  God)  seems  to  be  this,  that  having  had  much  intercourse  with  the 
God  of  Heaven,  whose  Revelations  (not  to  say,  his  voice  of  Nature) 
spoke  him  a  good  and  just  Being,  Abraham  concluded  that  this  com- 
mand to  sacrifice  his  son,  conveyed  to  him  like  the  rest,  by  the  same 
strong  and  clear  impression  on  the  Sensory,  came  also  from  the  same 
God.  How  rational  soever  this  solution  be,  the  Deist,  perhaps,  would 
be  apt  to  tell  us  it  was  little  better  than  Electra's  answer  to  Orestes, 
who,  staggering  in  his  purpose  to  kill  his  mother  by  the  command  of 
ApoUo,  says  :  But  if,  after  all,  this  should  be  an  evil  Demon,  who,  bent 
upon  mischief,  hath  assumed  the  form  of  a  God  ?  She  repUes,  What, 
an  evil  Demon  possess  the  sacred  Tripod  ?     It  is  not  to  be  supposed. -^ 

But  the  idea  hitherto  conceived  of  this  important  History  has  sub- 

•  John  viii.  66. 

t  Op.  ' Ap'  a&r  aKdffTwp  (In  airuKaffOits  i&tif ; 

HA.  'Uph;/  KuBi^wv  TplwoS' ;  'Eyw  fiii/  ov  SoKui.— EoHll'iuis  Elcclia,  verse  979. 
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jected  it  even  to  a  worse  abuse  than  that  of  Infidehty  :  Fanatics,  carnally 
as  well  as  spiritually  licentious,  have  employed  it  to  countenance  and 
support  the  most  abominable  of  their  Doctrines  and  Practices. 
Rimius  in  his  Candid  Narrative  hath  given  us  a  strange  passage  from 
the  writings  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  which  the  reader,  from  a  note 
of  his,  will  find  transcribed  here  below.* 

However,  after  saving  and  reserving  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  all 
those  arguments,  which  have  been  hitherto  brought  to  support  the 
history  of  the  command  ;  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  source  of  all 
the  difficulty  is  the  very  wrong  idea  men  have  been  taught  to  enter- 
tain of  it,  while  it  was  considered  as  given  for  a  tryal  only  of 
Abraham's  faith  ;  and  consequently  as  a  Revelation  unsought  by  him, 
and  unrelated  to  any  of  those  before  vouchsafed  unto  him  :  Whereas, 
in  truth,  it  was  a  Revelation  ardently  desired,  had  the  closest 
CONNECTION  witli,  and  was,  indeed,  the  completion  of  all  the 
foregoing  ;  which  were  all  directed  to  one  end  ;  as  the  gradual  view 
of  the  orderly  parts  of  one  intire  Dispensation  required  :  consequently, 
the  principal  purpose  of  the  command  was  not  to  try  Abraham's 
faith,  although  its  nature  was  such,  that  in  the  very  giving  of  it,  God 
did,  indeed,  tempt  or  try  Abraham.f 

In  plain  terms,  the  Action  was  enjoined  as  the  conveyance  of  infor- 
mation to  the  Actor,  of  something  he  had  requested  to  know  :  This 
mode  of  information  by  Siyns  instead  of  Words  being,  as  we  have 
shewn,  of  common  practice  in  those  early  Ages :  And  as  the  force  of 
the  following  reasoning  is  founded  on  that  ancient  custom,  I  must 
request  the  Reader  carefully  to  review  what  hath  been  said  between 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-fifth  and  one  hundred  and  ninetieth  pages  of 
the  second  volume,  concerning  the  origin,  progress,  and  various  modes 
of  personal  converse  ;  where  it  is  seen,  how  the  conveying  information, 
and  giving  directions,  to  Another,  by  Signs  and  Actions,  instead  of 
Words,  came  to  be  of  general  practice  in  the  first  rude  Ages ;  and 
how,  in  compliance  therewith,  God  was  pleased  frequently  to  converse 
with  the  holy  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  in  that  very  manner. 

Laying  down  therefore  what  hath  been  said  on  this  subject,  in  the 
place  referred  to,  as  a  Postulatum  ;  I  undertake  to  prove  the  following 
Proposition  : 

I. 

That  when  God  says  to  Abraham,  TAKE  NOW  THY 
SON,    THINE   ONLY  SON,   ISAAC,    ^0.%     the    command    is 

•  "  He  (the  Saviour)  can  dispose  of  life  and  soul ;  he  can  make  the  ceconomy  of  sal- 
vation, and  change  it  every  hour,  that  the  hindermost  be  the  foremost :  He  can  make 
laws  and  abrogate  them;  he  can  make  that  to  be  moral  which  is  against 
nature;  the  greatest  virtue  to  be  the  most  villainous  action,  and  the  most  virtuous 
thoughts  to  be  the  most  criminal:  He  can  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  make  Abraham 
■willing  to  kill  his  Son,  whicli  however  is  the  mo.st  abominable  thought  a  map  can  have." 
— Count  Zinzendorf's  "Serm.  "  in  Rimius,  p.  53.         f  Gen.  xxii.  1.         X  Verse  2. 
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MERELY  AN  INFORMATION  BY  ACTION,  INSTEAD  OF  WORDS,  OF 
THE  GREAT  SACRIFICE  OF  ChRIST  FOR  THE  REDEMPTION  OF 
MANKIND,    GIVEN    AT   THE    EARNEST    REQUEST    OF   ABRAHAM,    WHO 

LONGED  IMPATIENTLY  TO  SEE  CHRIST S  DAY ;  and  is,  in  its 

nature,  exactly  the  same  as  those  informations  to  the  Prophets,  where 
to  this  Man,  God  says.  Make  thee  bonds  and  yokes,  and  put  them  on 
thy  neck  ;  *  to  another — Go  take  unto  thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms,-^  8/'c. 
and  to  a  third: — Prepare  thee  stuff" for  removing,X  ^c.  that  is,  an 

INFORMATION    OF    HIS    PURPOSE     BY    ACTION     INSTEAD    OF   WORDS; 

in  the  first  case,  foretelling  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar  over 
Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Sidon  ;  in  the  second,  declaring  his 
abhorrence  of  the  idolatries  of  the  House  of  Israel ;  and  in  the  third, 
the  approaching  Captivity  of  Zedekiah. 

The  foundation  of  my  Thesis  I  lay  in  that  scripture  of  St.  John, 
where  Jesus  says  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  your  father  Abra- 
ham REJOICED  TO  SEE  MY  DAY  ;  AND  HE  SAW  IT,  AND  WAS 
GLAD.§ 

1 .  If  we  consider  Abraham's  personal  character,  together  with  the 
choice  made  of  him  for  head  and  origin  of  that  People  which  God 
would  separate  and  make  holy  to  himself ;  from  whence  was  to  arise 
the  Redeemer  of  Mankind,  the  ultimate  end  of  that  separation  ;  we 
cannot  but  conclude  it  probable,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  Redeemer 
would  be  revealed  to  him.  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  which 
I  do  ?  II  says  God,  in  a  matter  that  much  less  concerned  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful.  And  here,  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  we  have  this 
probable  truth  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  made  certain  and 
put  out  of  all  reasonable  question — Abraham  rejoiced,  says  Jesus,  to 
see  my  day,^  t^v  YHJ^spuv  r^v  lj«,jjv.  Now  when  the  figurative  word 
day  is  used,  not  to  express  in  general  the  period  of  any  ones  existence, 
but  to  denote  his  pecuhar  office  and  employment,  it  must  needs  signify- 
that  very  circumstance  in  his  life,  which  is  characteristic  of  such 
office  and  employment.  But  Jesus  is  here  speaking  of  his  peculiar 
office  and  employment,  as  appears  from  the  occasion  of  the  debate, 
which  was  his  saying,  If  any  man  keep  my  commandments,  he  shall 
never  taste  of  death,  intimating  thereby  the  virtue  of  his  office  of 
Redeemer.  Therefore,  by  the  word  day  must  needs  be  meant  that 
characteristic  circumstance  of  his  life  ;  But  that  circumstance  was  the 
laying  down  his  hfe  for  the  Redemption  of  Mankind.  Consequently, 
by  the  word  day  is  meant  the  great  sacrifice  q/*  Christ.**  Hence  we 
may  discover  the  real  or  aifected  ignorance  of  the  Socinian  Comment 
upon  this  place  ;  which  would  have  day  only  to  signify  in  general  the 
life  of  Christ,  or  the  period  of  his  abode  here  on  earth. 

*  Jer.  xxvii.  2.  t   Hosea  i.  2.  X   Ezek.  xii.  3.  §   John  viii.  56. 

11   Gen.  xviii.  17.  H  Jolm  viii.  56.  ••  See  note  MM,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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To  reconcile  the  learned  Reader  to  the  propriety  and  elegance  as 
well  as  to  the  truth  of  this  sense  of  the  word,  Bay,  he  may  observe, 
that  as  Jesus  intitles  his  great  Work,  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  the 
Redemption  of  ManJcind,  by  the  name  of  his  day;  so  is  he  pleased 
to  give  the  same  appellation  to  his  other  great  Work,  in  his  triumphant 
state,  the  Judgment  of  Mankind.  "  For  as  the  hghtning  "  (says  he) 
"  that  lightneth  out  of  the  one  part  under  heaven, — so  shall  also  the 
Son  of  Man  be,  in  his  day."  *  But  this  figure  is  indeed  as  usual  in 
Scripture  as  it  is  natural  in  itself.  Thus  that  signal  catastrophe  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  People,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  their 
Restoration,  is  called  their  day. — Then  shall  the  Children  of  Judah 
(says  God  by  the  Prophet  Hosea)  and  the  children  of  Israel,  be 
gathered  together,  and  appoint  themselves  one  head,  and  they  shall 
come  up  out  of  the  land :  for  great  shall  be  the  day  of  Israel.f 

2.  But  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  manner,  Hkewise  of  this  great 
Revelation,  is  delivered  in  the  text — Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day, 
and  he  saw  it  and  loas  glad. — 'ivu  IAH<  Tr^v  ij[/.spav  t^v  Iju-^v,  x«» 
EIAE — This  evidently  shews  the  Revelation  to  have  been  made,  not 
by  relation  in  words,  but  by  representation  in  action.  The  verb 
sldcti  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament,  in  its  proper  significa- 
tion, to  see  sensibly.  But  whether  used  hterally  or  figuratively,  it 
always  denotes  a  full  intuition.  That  the  expression  was  as  strong  in 
the  Syrian  language  used  by  Jesxjs,  as  here  in  the  Greek  of  his 
Historian,  appears  from  the  reply  the  Jews  made  to  him — Thou  art 
not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?  %  Plainly 
intimating  that  they  understood  the  assertion  of  Abraham's  seeing 
Christ's  day  to  be  a  real  beholding  him  ia  person.  We  must  conclude 
therefore,  from  the  words  of  the  text,  that  the  Redemption  of  Man- 
kind was  not  only  revealed  to  Abraham,  but  was  revealed  likewise  by 
representation.  A  late  Writer,  extremely  well  skilled  in  the  style  of 
Scripture,  was  so  sensible  of  the  force  of  Jesus' s  words,  that,  though 
he  had  no  suspicion  they  related  to  any  part  of  Abraham's  recorded 
history,  yet  he  saw  plainly  they  implied  an  information  by  represen- 
tation— Thus  also  Abraham  (says  he)  saw  the  day  q/"  Christ  and  was 
glad.  But  this  must  be  in  a  typical  or  prophetical  vision. §  The 
excellent  Dr.  Scott  is  of  the  same  opinion.  He  supposes  "  the  words 
refer  to  some  peculiar  discoveries,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  might  make 
to  Abraham,  for  his  own  private  consolation,  though  not  recorded  in 
Scripture,"  || 

So  far,  then,  is  clear,  that  Abraham  had  indeed  this  Revelation. 
The  next  question  wiU  be,  whether  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  find 
it  in  the  history  of  his  Hfe,  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  ?     And  that 

•  Luke  xvii.  2-1.  t   Hosea  i.  11.  J  Jolm  viii.  57.  §   See  note  NN, 

the  I'nd  of  this  book.  ||  "  Christian  Life,"  vol.  v.  p.  194. 
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we  may  find  it  hei-e,  both  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  assure  us. 

1.  We  learn,  by  the  history  of  Christ's  Ministry,  that  in  his  dis- 
putations with  the  Jews,  he  never  urged  them  with  any  circumstance 
of  God's  Dispensations  to  their  Forefathers,  which  they  either  were 
not,  or  might  not  be,  well  acquainted  with  by  the  study  of  their 
Scriptures.  The  reason  is  evident.  His  credentials  were  two-fold. 
Scripture  and  Miracles.  In  the  first  way  therefore  of  confirm- 
ing his  Mission,  if  instead  of  appealing  to  the  course  of  God's  Dis- 
pensation to  his  chosen  People,  as  delivered  in  Scripture,  he  had 
given  them  an  unknown  history  of  that  Dispensation,  (as  was  one  of 
the  tricks  of  Mahomet  in  his  Alcoran)  such  a  method  had  been  so  far 
from  supporting  his  Character,  that  it  would  have  heightened  the 
unfavourable  prejudices  of  Unbehevers  towards  him ;  as  looking  like 
a  confession  that  the  known  history  was  against  him  ;  and  that  he 
was  forced  to  invent  a  new  one,  to  countenance  his  pretensions.  He 
must,  therefore,  for  the  necessary  support  of  his  Character,  appeal  to 
some  acknowledged  Facts.  These  were  all  contained  in  Scripture 
and  Tradition.  But,  we  know,  he  always  studiously  declined  sup- 
porting himself  on  their  Traditions,  though  they  were  fuU  of  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  Religion  he  came  to  propagate,  such  as  the 
doctrines  of  eternal  Life,  and  the  Remirrection  of  the  Body :  Nay,  he 
took  all  occasions  of  decrying  their  Traditions  as  impious  corrup- 
tions, by  which  they  had  rendered  the  written  word  of  none  effect. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  from  Jesus's  own  words,  that  the  circumstance 
of  Abraham's  knowledge  of  his  'Day  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  Abra- 
ham's history :  Not  in  so  clear  a  manner,  indeed,  as  to  be  understood 
by  a  Carnal-minded  Jew,  nor  even  by  a  System-making  Christian,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained  ;  yet  certainly  There  ;  and  certainly 
proved  to  be  There,  by  the  best  rules  of  logic  and  criticism. 

2.  But  though  this  did  not  (as  it  does)  appear  from  the  words  of 
Jesus,  yet  it  might  be  collected  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing. 
For  admit  only  the  fact,  (as  we  now  must)  that  Abraham  did  see 
Christ's  Day,  and  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  so  capital  a  circum- 
stance should  be  omitted  in  his  History,  a  sacred  Record,  pre-ordained 
for  one  of  the  supports  and  evidences  of  Christ's  Religion.  That  it 
could  not  be  delivered  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  terms  plainly  to  be 
understood  by  the  People,  during  the  first  periods  of  a  preparatory 
Dispensation,  is  very  certain :  as  will  be  seen  hereafter  :  But  then, 
this  is  far  from  being  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  recorded  at  all  : 
Great  ends,  such  as  supporting  the  truth  of  the  future  Dispensation, 
being  to  be  gained  by  the  delivery  of  it  even  in  so  obscure  a  manner. 

Having  thus  far  cleared  our  way,  and  shewn,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Redemption  was  revealed  to  Abraham  ;  and  that  the  history  of  that  Reve- 
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lation  is  recorded  in  Scriptui'e  ;  we  proceed  to  the  proof  of  these  two 
points  : 

I.  That  there  is  no  place,  in  the  whole  history  of  Abraham,  but 
this,  where  he  is  commanded  to  offer  up  his  Son,  which  bears  the 
least  marks  or  resemblance  of  such  a  Revelation. 

II.  That  this  Command  to  offer  up  his  Son  has  all  the  marks  of 
such  a  Revelation. 

I.  On  the  first  head,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  abstract  of 
Abraham's  story  :  in  which  we  find  a  regular  account  of  the  course 
and  order  of  God's  Dispensations  to  him,  from  the  time  of  his  being 
called  out  of  Chaldea,  to  the  Command  to  offer  up  his  Son  Isaac ;  the 
last  of  God's  Revelations  to  him,  recorded  in  Scripture. 

The  first  notice  given  us  of  this  Patriarch  is  in  the  account  of  his 
Genealogy,  Family,  and  Country.*  We  are  then  told,f  that  God 
called  him  from  his  father's  house  to  a  Land  which  he  should  shew 
him  :  And  to  excite  his  obedience,  he  promises  to  make  of  him  a  great 
Nation  :  X  to  have  him  in  his  peculiar  protection,  and  to  make  all  the 
Nations  of  the  Earth  blessed  through  him.^  The  last  part  of  this 
promise  is  remarkable,  as  it  contains  the  proper  end  of  God's  Choice 
and  Separation  of  him  and  his  Posterity  ;  and  so,  very  fitly  made,  by 
the  sacred  Writer,  the  foundation  of  the  history  of  God's  Dispensa- 
tions to  him  ;  and  a  mark  to  direct  the  reader  to  what,  they  are  all 
ultimately  to  be  referred.  Which,  by  the  way,  exposes  the  extreme 
absurdity  in  Collins  and  Tindal,  who  would  have  the  blessing  here 
promised  to  be  only  an  Eastern  form  of  speech,  honourable  to  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful. — When  Abraham,  in  obedience  to  this  com- 
mand, was  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  ||  God  vouchsafed  him  a 
farther  Revelation  of  his  Will ;  and  now  told  him,  that  this  was  the 
Land  (which  he  had  before  said  he  would  shew  him)  to  be  inherited 
by  his  Seed.*^  When  he  returned  from  Egypt,  God  revealed  himself 
still  farthei-,  and  marked  out  the  bounds  **  of  that  Land,  which  he 
assured  him  should  be  to  him  and  his  Seed  for  ever.-ff  Which  Seed 
should  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth  for  number.  J  J  After  all  these 
gracious  and  repeated  assurances,  we  may  well  suppose  Abraham  to 
be  now  grown  uneasy  at  his  Wife's  barrenness,  and  his  own  want  of 
issue  to  inherit  the  Promises.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  much  dis- 
turbed with  these  apprehensions  ;  §§  and  that  God,  to  remove  them, 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  said.  Fear  not,  Abram  ;  I  am  thy 
shield  and  exceeding  great  reward.  Abraham,  thus  encouraged  to  tell  his 
grief,  confessed  it  to  be  for  his  want  of  issue,  and  for  that  he  suspected 
the  promised  blessings  were  to  be  inherited  by  his  adopted  cbildi'en, 

•  Gen.  xi.  27,  et  seq.  t  Gen.  xii,  1 .  1  Verse  2.  §  Verse  3.  ||  Verse  5. 

IT  Verse  7.  "  Gen.  xiii.  14.  tt  Verse  15.  \\  Verse  IG.  5§  Gen. 

XV.    1. 
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the  sons  of  his  servant  Eliezer  of  Damascus.^  To  ease  him  of  this 
disquiet,  God  was  now  pleased  to  acquaint  him,  that  his  design  was 
not,  that  an  adopted  son  should  inherit,  but  one  out  of  his  own 
bowels.f  And,  for  farther  assurance,  he  instructs  him  in  the  various 
fortunes  of  his  Posterity. — That  his  Seed  should  be  a  stranger  in  a 
Land  that  was  not  theirs,  which  Land  should  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years,  and  that  then  he  would  judge  that  Nation,  and  afterwards 
hring  them  out  with  great  substance  to  inherit  the  Land  of  Canaan.% 
At  the  same  time  God  more  particularly  marks  out  the  bounds  of  the 
Promised  Land,  and  reckons  up  the  several  Nations  which  then 
inhabited  it.§  Things  being  in  this  train,  and  Abraham  now 
satisfied  that  the  Seed  of  his  loins  was  to  inherit  the  Promises  ; 
Sarah,  on  account  of  her  sterility,  persuaded  her  Husband  to  go  in, 
unto  her  Hand-maid  Hagar,  the  Egyptian. |1  In  this  she  indulged 
her  own  vanity  and  ambition  ;  she  would  have  a  Son  whom  she  might 
adopt ;  it  may  be  (says  she)  that  I  may  obtain  children  by  her  ;  ^ 
and  she  flattered  herself  with  being,  at  the  same  time,  an  instrument 
to  promote  the  designs  of  Providence  :  Behold  now  (says  she)  the  Lord 
hath  restrained  me  from  bearing.  To  this  project  Abraham  con- 
sented. Hagar  conceived,  and  bare  a  Son,  called  Ishmael.**  The 
good  Patriarch  was  now  fully  satisfied  :  He  grew  fond  of  Ishmael ; 
and  reckoned  upon  him  for  the  inheritor  of  the  promises.  To  correct 
this  mistake,  God  vouchsafed  him  a  new  Revelation ;  ^■\  in  which  he 
is  told,  that  God  would  not  only  (as  had  been  before  promised)  bless 
and  multiply  his  Posterity  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  but  would 
separate  them  from  all  other  Nations,  and  he  would  be  their  God,  and 
they  should  be  his  people. JJ  And  this  national  adoption  requiring 
a  mutual  Covenant,  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  at  the  same  time 
enjoined  as  the  mark  of  the  Covenant. §§  Lastly,  Abraham  is  shewn 
his  fond  mistake,  and  told,  that  it  was  not  the  Son  of  the  bond- 
woman, but  of  his  Wife  Sarah,  who  was  ordained  to  be  Heir  of  the 
Promises.  II II  But  Abraham  had  so  long  indulged  himself  in  his  mis- 
take, and  consequently  in  his  affection  for  Ishmael,  that  he  begs  God 
would  indulge  it  too — O  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee.^\  And 
God,  in  compassion  to  his  paternal  fondness,  graciously  promises  that 
the  Posterity  of  Ishmael  should  become  exceeding  great  and  power- 
ful,*** but  that,  nevertheless,  his  Covenant  should  be  with  Isaac,  and 
with  his  Seed  after  him.'\'\-\  However,  this  Revelation  having  been 
received  with  some  kind  of  doul)t,  as  appears  by  the  words  of  the 
historian,m  Grod  was  pleased  to   repeat  the  promise  of  a  Son    by 

•   Gen.  XV.  2,  3.              f  Verse  4.               X  Verses  13,  14.              §  Verse  18,  to  the 

end.                II   Gen.  xvi.                H   Verse  2.                ••  Verse  15.  tt   Gen.  xvii. 
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Sarali  :  *  and  even  to  mark  the  time  of  his  birth  ;t  according 
to  which,  Sarah  conceived  and  bore  Abraham  a  Son.X  After  this, 
God  revealed  himself  yet  again  to  Abraham, §  with  a  command  to  put 
away  his  Son  Ishmael ;  and  to  assure  him,  that  the  chosen  poste- 
rity should  come  from  Isaac :  For  Abraham  was  not  yet  weaned 
from  his  unreasonable  partiality  for  Ishmael ;  but  still  reckoned  upon 
him  as  his  Second  hopes,  in  case  of  any  disaster  or  misfortune,  that 
should  happen  to  Isaac.  This  appears  from  Ishmael's  insolent 
behaviour  ;  ||  from  Abraham's  great  unwillingness  to  dismiss  him ;  ^ 
and  from  God's  assuring  him,  in  order  to  make  him  easy.  That  in 
Isaac  'his  Seed  should  be  called.**  We  now  come  to  the  famous 
History  of  the  Command  to  offer  up  his  Son  Isaac. — And  it  came  to 
pass,  (says  the  sacred  historian)  after  these  things,  that  God  did 
tempt  Abraham,  and  said:  Take  now  thy  Son,  thine  only  son 
Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thee  unto  the  land  of  Moriah,  and 
offer  him  there  for  a  burnt-offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I 
will  tell  thee  of.  And  Abrahain  arose,  ^c.-\-\  This  was  the  last  of 
God's  Revelations  to  Abraham — A^id  it  came  to  j)ass  after  these 
things. — And  with  this  the  history  of  them  is  closed. 

Here  we  see  all  these  Revelations,  except  the  last,  are  plain  and 
clear,  as  referring  to  temporal,  Felicities  to  be  conferred  on  Abraham 
and  his  Posterity  after  the  flesh  ;  through  whom,  some  way  or  other, 
a  blessing  was  to  extend  to  all  Mankind.  Not  one  of  these  there- 
fore can  pretend  to  be  that  Revelation  of  the  Redemption  of  the  world. 
The  last  is  the  only  dark  and  obscure  one  of  the  whole ;  which,  if 
indeed  a  Revelation  of  this  grand  Mystery,  must  of  necessity,  as  we 
shall  shew,  be  darkly  and  obscurely  recorded. 

But  to  this  perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  famous  Promise  of 
God  to  Abraham,  that  in  him  shoxdd  all  the  Families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed,XX  is  that  Revelation ;  because  St.  Paul  calls  this  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  unto  him — And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would 
justify  the  Heathen  through  Faith,  preached  before,  the  Gospel  unto 
Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed. §^ 
To  ihis  I  reply,  that  the  Apostle  is  here  convincing  the  Galatians,  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  with  that 
which  justified  Abraham,  namely  faith  ; — Abraham  believed  God, 
and  it  was  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness. \\\\  He  then  pursues  his 
argument  in  this  manner.  Therefore  they  which  be  of  Faith  are  blessed 
with  faithful  Abraham.^^]  The  reason  he  gives  is  from  the  promise 
in  question,  given  in  reward  of  Abraham's  Faith,  that  in  him  should 
all  Nations  be   blessed.      This  is  the  force  of  the  argument ;  and  it  is 

•  Gen.  xviii.  t   Verses  10,  14.  1   Gen.  xxi.  2.  §   Verse  12, 
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very  finely  managed.  But  then  the  terms,  Faith  and  Gospel,  are 
here  used,  as  they  very  often  are  hi  the  apostoHc  writings,*  not  in 
their  specific  but  generic  sense,  for  confidence  in  any  one,  and  glad 
tidings  in  general.  For  it  is  plain,  Abraham's  FaitJi  here  recom- 
mended, was  not  that  Christian  Faith  in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  but, 
faith  in  God,  who  had  promised  to  make  his  Posterity  according  to 
the  flesh,  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  Heaven,  when  as  yet  he  had  no 
ofispring.f  In  a  like  latitude  of  expression,  St.  Paul  uses  the  word 
taposuuyysXi^ofj.ui,  to  preach  the  Gospel  beforehand ;  not  the  tidings 
of  the  Messiah  the  Redeemer,  but  the  effects  of  the  Redemption 
wrought  by  him,  a  blessing  on  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Tidings  which  indeed  referred  to  a  future  Dispensation  :  and,  in  this, 
differins;  from  his  use  of  the  word  Faith,  which  did  not.  But  then, 
this  is  very  far  from  his  seeing  Christ's  day  :  of  which  indeed  he 
speaks  in  another  place,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  It  is  true,  this 
promised  blessing  was  the  preparatory  Revelation,  by  which,  we 
were  to  estimate  the  ultimate  end  of  all  the  following ;  and  on  which, 
we  must  suppose  them  to  be  built  :  And  so  much  we  are  concerned  to 
prove  it  was.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  when  Jesus  says,  Abraham 
saw  his  Bay ;  and  when  St.  Paul  says,  that  he  had  the  Gospel 
preached  before  unto  him,  they  spoke  of  two  different  Revelations. 
We  come,  therefore, 

II.  To  the  second  point :  which  is  to  shew,  that  the  command  to 
offer  up  Isaac  was  the  very  revelation  of  Christ's  day,  or  the 
Redemption  of  mankind,  by  his  death  and  sufferings. 

1.  We  may  observe,  from  this  short  view  of  Abraham's  history, 
that  all  God's  Revelations  to  him,  even  unto  this  last,  open  by 
degrees  ;  and  relate,  primarily  indeed,  to  his  Posterity  according  to 
the  flesh,  but  ultimately,  to  the  whole  race  of  Mankind  :  as  appears 
from  that  mystick  Promise  so  early  made  to  him  as  the  foundation 
of  all  the  following,  that  in  Him  should  all  the  Families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed.  These  are  the  two  great  coincident  Truths,  to  which 
all  these  Revelations  tend.  But  the  last,  the  famous  Command  in 
question,  which  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  confirmation 
and  completion  of  the  rest,  hath,  if  the  common  Interpreters  under- 
stand it  right,  no  kind  of  relation  to  them,  but  is  entirely  foreign  to 
every  thing  that  preceded.  Hence  we  conclude,  and  surely  not 
unreasonably,  that  there  is  something  more  in  the  Command  than 
these  Interpreters,  resting  in  the  outside  relation,  have  yet  discovered 
to  us. 

2.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Command,  as  it  hath  been  hitherto 
understood,  is  not  only  quite  disjoined  from  the  rest  of  Abraham's 

*  See  wliat  bath  been  said  on  this  subject  in  the  preceding  discourse  on  the  xith 
chapter  to  the  Hebrews.  f  Gen.  xv.  6. 
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history,  but  likewise  occupies  a  place  in  it,  which,  according  to  our 
ideas   of  things,   it  hath   certainly  usurped.     The   Command  is  sup- 
posed to  be  given  as  a  Trial  only.*      Now  when  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts  is  pleased  to  try  any  of  his  Servants,  either  for  example  sake, 
or  for  some  other   end  favourable  of  his  Dispensations   to  mankind  ; 
as  in  this,  he  condescends  to  the  manner  of  men,  who  cannot  judge 
of  the  merits  of  their  inferior  Agents  without  Trial,  so  we  may  be 
assured,  he  would  accommodate  himself  to  their  manner  hkewise,  in 
that  which  is  the   material   circumstance   of  a   Trial :    But,    amongst 
men,  the  Agent  is  always  tried  before  he  be  set  on  work,  or  rewarded ; 
and  not  after  :  because  the  Trial  is  in  order  to  know,  or  to  make  it 
known,  whether  he  be   fit  for  the  work,  or  deserving  of  the  Reward. 
When  we  come  therefore  to  this  place,   and  see   a  Command  only  to 
tempt  or  tr])  Abraham,  we  naturally  expect,  on  his  answering  to  the 
Trial,    to   find  him  importantly  employed  or  greatly  rewarded.      On 
the  contrary  we  are  told,  that  this  Trial  was  made  after  aU  his  Work 
was  done,  and   aU   his  Reward  received — and  it  came  to  'pass   after 
these  things. — Nay,  what  is  still  more  strange,  after  he  had  been  once 
tried  already.     For  the   promise  to  him,  when  he  was  yet  childless, 
his  Wife  barren,  and  both  of  them  far  advanced  in  years,  that  his  seed 
should  be  as   the  stars  of  Heaven  for  multitude,  was  a  Trial  of  his 
faith  ;  and  his  believing,  against  all  probabiUty  in  a  natural  way,  the 
sacred   Historian  tells   us,  was   accounted  to  him  for  righteousness. ■[ 
Such  therefore  being  the  method  both  of  God  and  Men  in  this  matter, 
we  must  needs  conclude,  that  the  Command  was  not,  according  to  the 
common  notion,  a  Ti-ial  only,  because  it  comes  after  all  God's  Dis- 
pensations.|:     Yet  as  the  sacred  text  assures  us  it  was  a  Trial ;  and 
as  a  Trial  necessarily  precedes   the  employment  or  reward  of  the 
person  tried  ;  we   must  needs  conclude,  that  as  no   employment,   so 
some  benefit  followed  this  trial.      Now,  on  our  interpretation,  a  benefit, 
as  we  shall  see,  did  foUow  :  We  have  reason  therefore  to  conclude 
that  this  interpretation  is  the  true. 

3.  Having  seen  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  common  interpre- 
tation of  the  Command,  let  us  view  it  now  on  the  other  side  ;  in 
the  new  light  in  which  we  have  adventured  to  place  it.  And  here 
we  shall  find  that  every  circumstance  of  the  Story  concurs  to  sup- 
port our  interpretation.  From  the  view  given  of  Abraham's  history, 
we  see,  as  was  said  before,  how  all  God's  revelations  to  him,  to  this 
last,  ultimately  related  to  that  mystic  fundamental  promise  made  to 
him,  on  his  first  Vocation,  that  in  him  should  all  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed.  God  opens  the  scheme  of  his  Dispensations  by  exact 
and  regular  steps  ;  and  the  Revelations  follow  one  another  gradually 

•  See  notf!  PP,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  Gen.  xv.  6.  |  See  note  QQ, 

at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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and  in  order. — Abraham  is  first  commanded  to  go  into  a  Land  which 
should  be  shewn  to  him — then  that  Land,  to  be  possessed  by  his 
numerous  posterity,  is  exhibited  before  him — Its  distinct  boundaries 
are  afterwards  marked  out — He  is  next  assured,  while  yet  childless, 
that  his  posterity,  to  which  so  much  was  promised,  should  not  be 
from  an  adopted  son,  but  from   one   out  of  his  own  loins — He  is 
then  told  that  his  son  should  be  born  of  Sarah — which  is  followed 
by  a  formal  execution  of  the   covenant  confirmed  by  the  seal  of 
Circumcision — After  all  this,  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  predicted: — who 
being  born  at  the  appointed    time,   Tshmael  is  ordered  to  be  sent 
away  ;  to  design  with  more  certainty  the  succession  of  the  son  by 
Sarah,     Here  we  see  throughout,  a  gradual  opening,  and  fit  prepara- 
tive for  some  farther  Revelation  ;  which,  in  pursuance  of  this  regular 
scheme  of  progressive  Dispensations,  could  be  no  other  than  that  of 
the  REDEMPTION  OF  MANKIND  BY  THE  Messiah,  the  Completion 
of  the  whole  (Economy  of  Grace,    as  it   only  is   the   explanation  of 
his  first  and   fundamental  Promise,  that  hi  Abraham  should  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.    But  now,  the  sole  remaining  revelation 
of  God's  Will  to  Abraham,  recorded  by  the  sacred  Historian,  is  the 
Command  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac.     This  command  then,  as  there 
is  no  other  that  can  pretend  to  be  the  revelation  in  question,  and 
as  we  have  shewn  it  must  be  somewhere  or  other  recoi'ded  in  Abra- 
ham's  story,  is   the  very  revelation  we   seek  ;  which  perfects  aU  the 
foregoing,  and  makes  the  whole  series  complete  and  uniform.     And 
the  place  in  which  we   find  it  is  its  proper  station  ;  for,  being  the 
completion  of  the  rest,  it  must  needs  be  the  last  in  order. 

Such,  in  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  doth  St.  Chrysostom, 
in  his  comment  on  the  place,  understand  it  to  be. — t^v  8s  'HMEPAN 
evravQa  jW-oi  doKsl  Xsysiv  TijV  tov  (TTuupoo,  ^v  sv  tyj  tou  xpiov  ■urpoo-- 
(popoi  xa»  TOU  'I(raax  ta-poSieTUTrajtrs.  And  in  this  he  is  joined  or 
followed  by  Erasmus,  in  his  paraphrase.  "  Hoc  senigmate  Jesus 
significavit,  Abraham,  quum  pararet  immolare  filium  Isaac,  per  Pro- 
phetise  spiritum  vidisse  Dominum  Jesum  in  mortem  crucis  a  patre 
tradendum  pro  mundi  salute." — But  these  excellent  men,  not  reflect- 
ing on  that  ancient  mode  of  information,  where  the  Inquirer  is 
answered  by  a  significative  action  instead  of  speech,  never  conceived 
that  this  Command  was  an  imparted  information  of  that  kind,  but 
rather  a  typical  representation  unsought,  and  given  in  an  enjoined 
Rite  ;  of  whose  import  Abraham  had  then  no  knowledge.* 

4.  Again,  We  find  the  Revelation  of  the  redemiption  of  manJiind 
in  that  very  place  where,  if  considered  only  in  itself,  and  not  rela- 
tively, as  the  completion  of  the  rest,  we  should,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  plain  sense,  be  disposed  to  seek  it.     We  must  know  then 

•  See  note  RR,  at  the  end  of  this  hook. 
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that  this  Revelation,  as  shall  be  proved  from  the  words  of  Jesus, — 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad,  was 
ardently  desired  and  sought  after  by  the  Patriarch,  Now  the  happi- 
ness or  REDEMPTION  of  mankind  promised,  on  Abraham's  first 
Vocation,  to  come  through  him,  could  not  but  make  him  more  and 
more  inquisitive  into  the  manner  of  its  being  brought  about,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  found  himself  to  be  more  and  more  personally  concerned 
as  the  Instrument  of  so  great  a  blessing.  But  every  new  Revelation 
would  shew  him  stiU  farther  interested  in  this  honour  :  Therefore,  by 
the  time  Ishmael  was  ordered  to  be  sent  away,  and  the  jj^omised  Seed 
fixed  in  Isaac,  we  must  needs  suppose  him  very  impatient  to  under- 
stand the  Mystery  of  Redemption  ;  and  so,  fitly  prepared  to  receive 
this  last  and  supreme  Revelation.  This,  in  the  like  cases,  we  find  to 
be  the  disposition  and  state  of  mind  in  the  holy  men  of  old.  Thus 
Daniel,  by  the  study  of  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  understanding 
the  approaching  restoration  of  the  Jews,  applies  himself  by  fasting 
and  prayer  for  God's  further  information ;  and  the  Angel  Gabriel  is 
sent  unto  him.  So  John,  anxious  and  sohcitous  for  the  sufiiering 
Church,  being  in  prayers  on  the  Lord's  day,  was  favoured  with  all  his 
glorious  Revelations. 

5.  Again,  The  new  light  in  which  this  Command  is  placed,  dispels 
all  that  perplexity  in  the  common  interpretation  (taken  notice  of 
above)  arising  from  our  ideas  of  a  trial ;  where  that  which  should  in 
use  and  reason  go  before  some  extraordinary  favour,  is  made  to  come 
after  all.  But  now,  according  to  our  sense  of  the  Command,  the 
trial,  as  is  meet,  precedes  the  last  and  greatest  favour  ever  bestowed 
by  God  on  Abraham. 

6.  To  confirm  all  this,  we  may  consider  that  this  interpretation  of 
the  Command  is  most  easy  and  natural,  as  being  intirely  agreeable  to 
the  ancient  way  of  communicating  information.  We  have  shewn  * 
it  to  have  been  the  general  custom  of  Antiquity,  in  personal  confer- 
ences, to  instruct  by  actions  instead  of  words  ;  a  custom  begun  out  of 
necessity,  but  continued  out  of  choice,  for  the  superior  advantages  it 
hath  in  making  an  impression.  For  motion,  naturally  significative, 
which  enters  at  the  eye,  hath  a  much  stronger  effect  than  articulate 
sound,  only  arbitrarily  significative,  which  enters  at  the  ear.  "We 
have  shown  likewise,  by  numerous  examples,  that  God  himself  vouch- 
safed, in  compliance  to  a  general  custom,  to  use  this  way  of  informa- 
tion, when  he  instructed  the  holy  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  in  his 
Will. 

7.  Again,  As  the  high  importance  of  this  Revelation  seemed  to 
require  its  being  given  in  the  strong  and  forcible  way  of  action,t  so 
nothing  can  be  conceived   more  apposite  to  convey  the  information 

•  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  185  to  190.  t  See  note  SS,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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required  than  this  very  action.  Abraham  desired  earnestly  to  be  let 
into  the  mystery  of  the  redemption  ;  and  God,  to  instruct  him  (in 
the  best  manner  humanity  is  capable  of  receiving  instruction)  in  the 
infinite  extent  of  divine  goodness  to  mankind,  who  spared  not  his 
own  son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,^  let  Abraham  feel,  by  expe- 
rience, what  it  was  to  lose  a  beloved  son  ; — TaJce  now  thy  son,  thine 
only  son  Isaac ;  the  Son  born  miraculously  when  Sarah  was  past 
child-bearing,  as  Jesus  was  miraculously  born  of  a  pure  Virgin.  The 
duration  too  of  the  action  was  the  same  as  that  between  Christ's 
Death  and  Resurrection  ;  both  which  were  designed  to  be  represented 
in  it :  and  still  farther,  not  only  the  final  archietypical  Sacrifice  of 
the  son  of  God  was  figured  in  the  command  to  offer  Isaac,  but  the 
intermediate  Typical  sacrifice,  in  the  Mosaic  (Economy,  was  repre- 
sented, by  the  permitted  sacrifice  of  the  Ram  offered  up  instead  of 
Isaac. 

8,  The  last  reason  I  shall  offer  in  support  of  this  point,  that  the 
Command  concerning  Isaac  was  this  Revelation  of  Christ's  day,  or 
the  redemption  of  mankind  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  is  the  allusion 
which  Jesus  makes  (in  these  words,  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day,  ^c.J  to  the  following  words  of  Moses,  in  the  history  of  the 
command — A7id  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Jehovah-jireh  : 
as  it  is  said  to  this  day,  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen. 

To  shew  that  Jesus  alluded  to  these  words  of  Moses,  and  had 
them  in  his  eye,  when  he  speaks  of  Abraham^ s  rejoicing  to  see  his  day, 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  true  force  and  meaning  of  either 
text.     The  words  of  Jesus  have  been  fully  considered  already. f 

And,  in  the  words  of  Moses — Abraham  called  the  name  of  that 
place  Jehovah-jireh  :  as  it  is  said  to  this  day,  In  the  mount  of  the 
Lord  it  shall  be  seen,  we  have  the  assertion  of  Jesus  confirmed,  that 
Abraham  saw  Christ's  day  and  was  glad.  1 .  Jehovah-jireh  signifies, 
as  several  of  the  best  interpreters  agree,  the  Lord  shall  be  seen.;}; 
But  with  what  propriety  could  this  name  be  given  to  it  by  Abra- 
ham, if,  in  this  transaction,  he  had  not  seen  the  representation  of  the 
Lord's  passion,  which  was  to  happen  in  a  future  age  ?  And  if  he  did 
see  it,  how  apposite  was  the  name !  The  Historian  goes  on — as  it  is 
said  to  this  day.  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen  ;  or  more 
exactly  to  the  Hebrew — for  he  said.  In  the  mount  the  Lord  shall 
be  seen.     In  the  first  part  of  the  verse  the  sacred  Historian  tells  us 

•  Rom.  viii.  32.  f  See  p.  173,  et  seq.  t  '^  Dominus  videbitur,"  (says  the 

learned  Father  Houbigant)  "  1°,  Non  videtur,  ne  ab  future  verbi  aberremus.  2°,  Non 
videbit,  non  modo  quia  non  additur  quid  sit  Deus  visurus,  sed  etiam  quia  in  tota  ilia 
visione,  hominis  est  videre,  Domini,  videri  j  propter  quam  causam  Deus  locum  istum 
mox  nomine  visiojiis  insigniebat.  Nimirum  Deus  Abrabamo  id  ostendit,  quod  Abraham 
vidit  ct  gavisus  est."  The  near  relation  of  these  words  of  Jesus  to  those  of  Moses,  was 
too  strongly  marked  to  be  overlooked  by  this  very  judicious  Critic,  though  be  considered 
the  transaction  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  Type  of  the  death  and  passion  of  .lesus. 
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that  Abraham  called  the  mount,  The  Lord  shall  be  seen  ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  he  acquaints  us  with  the  manner  how  Abraham  imposed 
that  appellation,  namely  by  the  use  of  a  proverbial  speech  implying 
the  reason  of  the  name. — To-day  in  the  mount,  the  Lord  shall  he 
seen.^  Proverbial  speeches,  before  the  general  use  of  recording 
abstract  names  and  things  by  writing,  being  the  best  and  safest 
conveyance  of  the  memory  of  events  to  Posterity.  Conformably  to 
this  interpretation  of  the  text,  the  Historian  on  his  entrance  on  the 
transaction  calls  the  land  of  Moriah,  to  which  Abraham  went  with 
Isaac  (according  to  Jerome's  interpretation),  the  Land  of  vision, 
which  shews  that  the  words  of  Jesus,  Abraham  saw  my  day  and  loas 
GLAD,  evidently  allude  to  this  extraordinary  circumstance  ;  namely, 
the  disposition  of  Abraham's  mind  on  the  occasion,  expressed  in  his 
memorial  of  a  new  name  imposed  on  the  scene  of  action  ;  the  ancient 
way  of  commemorating  joyful  and  happy  events.  In  a  word,  Jesus 
says,  Abraham  saw  his  day  ;  and  Abraham,  by  the  name  he  imposed 
upon  the  mount,  declares  the  same  thing.  But  as  the  vision  was  of 
a  public,  not  of  a  private  nature,  he  expresses  himself  in  terms  which 
signify  what  mankind  in  general  shall  see,  not  what  he  himself  had 
seen — the  Lord  shall  be  seen.  From  a  vague  allusion,  therefore, 
of  the  words  of  Jesus,  to  this  history  of  the  command  in  general,  we 
have  now  fixed  them  to  the  very  words  of  Moses,  to  which  they 
more  particularly  refer. 

The  sum  then  of  the  Argument  is  this — Jesus  expressly  says  that 
Abraham  saw,  and  rejoiced  to  see,  his  day,  or  the  great  Sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  mankind  by  representation — The  records  of  sacred  History 
must  needs  verify  his  assertion — But  there  is  no  place  in  Scripture 
which  presents  the  least  traces  of  this  Revelation,  except  the  history 
of  the  Command  to  offer  Isaac. — This  history  not  only  easily  and 
naturally  admits  of  such  a  sense,  but  even  demands  it — And  recipro- 
cally, this  sense  gives  all  imaginable  light  to  the  History ;  and 
removes  the  greatest  difficulties  attending  the  common  interpretation 
of  it.      Hence,   we    conclude  with    certainty,   that    the    command  to 

•  "  Atqwe  hoc  illiid  est"  (says  Father  Houbigant)  "  qiiod  memorisje  sempiternije  Abra- 
ham consecrabat,  cum  ita  siibjungeret,  hodie  in  inonte,  Dominus  videbitur  ,•  illud  hodio 
sic  aceipiens,  lit  accepit  Paulus  Ap.  ilUid  Davidis,  hodie  si  vocem  ejus  audieritis  ;  quod 
hodie  tamdiu  durat,  quamdiu  saecula  ilia  durabunt,  de  quibus  Apostolus,  donee  hodie  cog- 
nonmiatur.  Propterea  Abraham  non  dicit,  hodie  Dominus  vidctur.  Nam  id  spectacu- 
lum  nunc  solus  videt  Abraham,  postea  onines  visuri  simt,  et  ad  omnes  pertinebit  istud, 
videbitur,  geueratim  dictum,  cum  omnes  Unigenitum  in  vwnte  viderint  generis  humani 
victiraam  lactam.  Nee  aliam  sententiam  series  verborum  patitur.  Ex  qua  serie  ilU 
deviant,  qui  hsec  verba,  dixit  enim  hodie  in  inonte  dominiis — Mosi  sic  narranti  attribuunt, 
projiterea  dicitur  hodie  in  rnonte  Domini — quasi  renarret  Moyses  usurpatum  sua  aetata 
proverbium.  Nam  si  sic  erit,  non  jam  docebit  Abraham,  cur  huic  loco  nomen  fecei-it 
Dominus  videbitur  ;  quam  tamen  nominum  notationem  in  sacris  paginis  non  omittunt 
ii,  quicuracjue  nomiua  rebus  impouunt.  Quod  contra  plane  docebit  Abraham,  si  de  eo 
Moyses  sic  uairat,  vocavit  noiiicn  loci  hiijus,  DEUs  \'1debiti'r;  nam  dixit,  tw  ?no?ite 
Dcus  videbitur." 
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Abraham  to  offer  iip  his  son  was  only  an  information  in  action, 
which,  at  Abraham's  earnest  request,  God  was  graciously  pleased  to 
give  him,  of  the  gi-eat  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  Redemption  of  man- 
kind. The  thing  to  be  proved.  Two  great  ends  seem  to  be  gained 
by  this  interpretation  :  The  one,  to  free  the  Command  from  a  sup- 
posed violation  of  natural  Law  ;  The  other,  to  support  the  connexion 
and  dependency  between  the  two  Revelations  ;  for  this  interpretation 
makes  the  history  of  the  Command  a  direct  Prophecy  of  Christ  as 
Redeemer  of  the  world ;  whereas  the  common  brings  it,  at  most,  but 
to  a  TYPICAL  intimation.  Now  the  Defenders*  of  the  common 
interpretation  confess,  that  the  "  evidence  of  direct  Prophecies  is 
superior  to  that  of  Types."" 

The  only  plausible  Objection  which  can  be  made  to  my  explanation, 
I  conceive  to  be  the  following — "  That  what  is  here  supposed  the 
principal  and  proper  reason  of  the  Command,  is  not  at  all  mentioned 
by  the  sacred  Historian  ;  but  another,  of  a  different  nature ;  namely, 
the  Trial  of  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience. — And  it  came  to  pass 
after  these  things,  God  did  tempt  Abraham,  and  said.  Take  now  thy 
son,  thine  only  son  Isaac — And  when  the  affair  is  over,  the  same 
reason  is  again  insinuated  : — By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord, 
for  because  thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  loitheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  that  in  blessing  I  toill  bless  thee,"  ^c.f 

1.  To  the  first  part  of  the  Objection  I  answer.  That  the  know- 
ledge of  God's  future  Dispensation  in  the  redemption  of  mankind 
by  the  death  of  his  Son,  revealed,  as  a  singular  grace,  to  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful,  was  what  could  by  no  means  be  communicated  to  the 
Hebrew  People,  when  Moses  wrote  this  History  for  their  use ;  because 
they  being  then  to  continue  long  under  a  carnal  (Economy,  this 
knowledge,  of  the  end  of  the  Law,  would  have  greatly  indisposed 
them  to  a  Dispensation,  with  which  (as  a  Schoolmaster,  that  was  to 
bring  them  by  degrees,  through  a  harsh  and  rugged  discipline,  to  the 
easy  yoke  of  Christ)  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  thought  fit  to 
exercise  them. J  But  he  who  does  not  see,  from  the  plain  reason  of 
the  thing,  the  necessity  of  the  Historian's  silence,  is  referred,  for 
farther  satisfaction,  to  what  hath  been  already,  and  will  be  hereafter 
said,  to  evince  the  necessity  of  such  a  conduct,  in  other  momentous 
points  relating  to  that  future  Dispensation. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  give  him  St.  Paul's  word  for  this  conduct  of 
Moses,  who  expressly  tells  us,  that  he  obscured  some  parts  of  his 
history,  or  put  a  veil  over  his  face  that  the  Israelites  might  not  see  to 
the  end  of  that  Law  lohich  ivas  to  be  abolished.  And  what  was  that 
end,  if  not  the  Redemption  of  mankind  by  the  death  and  sacrifice  of 

•  Dr.  Stebbing,  t    tleu.  xxii.  16,  17.  1  See  note  TT,  at  the  end  of 

this  book. 
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Christ  ? — Moses  (says  he)  put  a  veil  over  his  face,  that  the  Children 
of  Israel  could  not  stedfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished. 
But  their  minds  loere  blinded  :  for  until  this  day  remaineth  the  same 
veil  untahen  away,  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  :  which  veil  is 
done  away  in  Christ.* 

But  it  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  "  If  such  Revelations  could  not  be 
clearly  recorded,  why  were  they  recorded  at  all?"  For  a  very  plain 
as  well  as  weighty  reason  ;  that  when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come, 
they  might  rise  up  in  Evidence  against  Infidelity,  for  the  real  relation 
and  dependency  between  the  two  Dispensations  of  Moses  and  of 
Christ ;  f  when  from  this,  and  divers  the  like  instances  it  should 
appear,  that  the  fii'st  Dispensation  could  be  but  very  imperfectly 
understood  without  a  reference  to  the  latter. 

But  had  not  the  sacred  Writer  designedly  obscured  this  illustrious 
Revelation,  by  an  omission  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  yet  the 
narrative  of  such  a  converse  by  action  was  not,  in  its  nature,  so 
intelhgible  or  obvious,  as  that  where  God  is  shewn  conversing  by 
action,  to  the  Prophets,  in  the  several  instances  formerly  given. J 
And  the  reason  is  this.  Those  informations,  as  they  are  given  to  the 
Prophets  for  the  instruction  of  the  People,  have  necessarily,  in  the 
course  of  the  history,  their  explanations  annexed.  But  the  informa- 
tion to  Abraham  being  solely  for  his  own  private  consolation  (as  Dr. 
Scott  expresses  it  above)  there  was  no  room  for  that  formal  explana- 
tion, which  made  the  commanded  actions  to  the  Prophets  so  clear  and 
intelhgible. — Yet,  as  if  I  had  never  said  this.  Dr.  Stebbing  tells  the 
world,  I  make  this  action  of  Abraham's  parallel  to  those  of  the  Pro- 
phets, whereas  (says  he)  it  differs  from  them  all  in  a  very  material 
circumstance,  as  they  had  their  several  explanations  annexed,  and  this 
had  not.  But  to  shew  by  example,  as  weU  as  comparison,  that 
obscurity  is  naturally  attendant  on  the  relation  of  converse  by  action, 
where  the  information  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Actor  only,  I  shall 
instance  in  a  case  where  no  obscurity  was  affected  by  the  Historian. 
It  is  the  relation  of  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  Angel. §  The  Patri- 
arch, on  his  return  from  Haran  to  his  native  Country,  heaiing  of  his 
brother  Esau's  power,  and  dreading  his  resentment  for  the  defrauded 
Birthright,  addresses  himself  for  protection  in  this  distress  to  the  God 
of  his  Fathers,  with  all  humility  and  confidence.  God  hears  his 
prayer  ;  and  is  pleased  to  inform  him  of  the  happy  issue  of  the 
adventure,  by  a  significative  action  :  The  following  night,  he  has  a 
struggle  with  an  Angel,  with  whom  he  is  suffered  to  make  his  part  so 
good,  that  from  thence  he  collected  God  had  granted  his  petition. 

•  2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14.     And  see  note  UU.  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  See  note 

XX,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  J   See  vol.  ii.  pp.  185  —  187-  ?   Gen.  xxxii, 

24,  &c. 
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This  is  the  circumstance  in  Jacob's  history  which  affords  such  mirth 
to  our  illiterate  Libertines  :  For  this  information  by  action  concerning 
only  the  Actor,  who  little  needed  to  be  told  the  meaning  of  a  mode 
of  Instruction,  at  that  time  in  vulgar  use,  hath  now  an  obscurity 
which  the  Scripture-relations  of  the  same  mode  of  information  to 
the  Prophets  are  free  from,  by  reason  of  their  being  given  for  the  use 
of  the  People,  to  whom  they  were  explained. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  asked,  "  Why,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come.  Scripture  did  not  break  its  long  silence,  and  instruct  us  in  the 
principal   and   proper  reason   of  the    Command  to  offer  Isaac  ? "      I 
answer,  that  it  has  done   so.     The  words  of  Jesus  are  a  convincing 
proof.     Nay,  I  might   go   farther,  and  say  that  this  is  not  the  only 
place  where  the   true  reason  of  the   Command  is  plainly  hinted   at. 
The  Author   of  the  epistle   to   the   Hebrews,    speaking  of  this   very 
Command,  says — By  faith  Abraham,  ivhen  fie   was    tried,  offered  up 
Isaac — accounting  that  God  loas  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from   the 
dead,  from  whence  also  he  received  him   in    a   figure;*   EN  ITA- 
PABOAHj,  hi  a  Parable  :  a  mode  of  information  either  by  words  or 
actions,  which   consists  in  putting  one  thitig  for  another.     Now,  in  a 
Writer    who    regarded    this    commanded    action    as   a    representative 
information  of  the  Redemption  of  mankind,  nothing  could  be  more 
fine   or   easy  than   this   expression.      For   though   Abraham  did   not 
indeed  receive   Isaac  restored  to  life  after  a  real  dissolution,  yet  the 
Son  being  in  this  action  to  represent  Christ  suffering  death  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  when   the   Father   brought   him   safe   from   mount 
Moriah   after  three   days,  (during  which   the   Son  was  in   a  state  of 
condemnation  to  death)   the   Father  plainly  received   him,  under  the 
chai'acter   of  Christ's   Representative,    as   restored   from   the   dead. 
For,  as  his   being  brought  to  the  mount,  there  bound,  and  laid  upon 
the  Altar,  figured  the   death  and   sufferings  of  Christ,  so  his  being 
taken   from  thence  alive,  as  properly  figured  Christ's   Resurrection 
from  the  dead.     With  the  highest  propriety  therefore  and  elegance  of 
speech,  might  Abraham  be   said  to  receive  Isaac  from  the  dead  in  a 
parable,  or  in  representation. f     But  the  nature  of  the  command  not 
being  understood,  these  words  of  the  epistle  have  been  hitherto  inter- 
preted, to  signify  only  that  Isaac  was   a  type  of  Christ,  in  the  same 
sense  that   the   old  Tabernacle,  in   this  epistle,  J  is  called   a  type — 
rjTii  riAPABOAH,  that  is,  a  thing  designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
have  both   a  present  significancy  and  a  future.     Which  amounts  but 
just  to  this.  That  Abraham  receiving  Isaac  safe   from  mount  Moriah, 
in  the  manner  related  by  Scripture,  he  thereby  became  a  Type.     An 
ancient  Interpretation,   as   appears   from   the   reading  of  the   vulgar 
Latin — Unde  eum   et   in    i'Arabolam    accejnf,  for  in  parabola,  as  it 

•  Heb.  xi.  IT— ID.  f  See  note  YV,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  +   Heb.  ix.  9. 
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ought  to  have  been  translated  conformably  to  the  Greek.  However 
I  desire  it  may  be  observed,  in  corroboration  of  my  sense  of  the 
Command,  that  the  resemblance  to  Christ's  sacrifice  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  story  was  so  strong  that  Interpreters  could  never 
overlook  the  I'esemblance,  in  their  comments  on  the  passage. 

2.  To  the  second  part  of  the  Objection,  I  answer  thus  ;  It  is  the 
office  of  History  to  assign  the  Causes  of  the  facts  related.  In  those 
facts  therefore,  which  have  several  Causes,  of  which  the  principal  cannot 
be  conveniently  told,  the  inferior  come  in  properly  to  take  its  place. 
Thus,  in  the  case  before  us ;  though  it  be  made,  I  presume,  very 
evident  that  the  principal  design  of  the  Command  was  to  reveal  to 
Abraham,  by  action  instead  of  wo7'ds,  the  Redemption  of  mankind  ;  yet 
as  this  was  a  favour  of  a  very  high  nature,  and  conferred  on  Abraham 
at  his  earnest  request,  it  was  but  fit  he  should  approve  himself  worthy 
of  it  by  some  proportionable  Trial ;  agreeably  to  what  we  find  in 
Scripture  to  be  God's  way  of  dealing  with  his  favoured  Servants. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  God  was  pleased,  by  the  very  manner  in 
which  this  Mystery  was  revealed,  to  tempt  or  try  Abraham.  Where  the 
making  the  favour  itself  the  trial  of  his  deserving  it,  hath  all  that 
superior  elegance  and  beauty  which  is  to  be  conceived  in  the  Dispen- 
sations of  divine  Wisdom  only.  Now,  as  the  principal  reason  of  the 
Command  could  not  be  conveniently  told  by  the  Historian,  this  infe- 
rior one  of  the  Trial  is  assigned  with  great  truth  and  propriety — 
And  it  came  to  j)ass  after  these  things  God  did  tempt  Abraham,  and 
said,  Take  notv  thy  son,  ^c.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  very 
manner  of  recording  this  reason  shews  it  to  be  indeed  what  we 
suppose  it ;  an  inferior  one.  For  it  is  not  said  that  God  gave  this 
Command  in  order  to  try  Abraham,  which  expresses  a  principal  rea- 
son ;  but  that,  in  giving  the  Command,  God  did  try  him,  which  at 
most  only  implies  an  inferior  one.  We  have  said,  that  a  Trial,  when 
approved,  implied  a  following  reward.  Now  as  there  may  be  more 
reasons  than  one  for  giving  a  Command,  so  there  may  be  more  rewards 
than  one  attendant  on  a  Trial.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case  before  us. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  sacred  Historian  has  observed  the  same 
rule  with  regard  to  the  reward  of  the  Trial  as  to  the  reason  of  the 
Command.  The  principal  and  pecuhar  reward  of  Abraham's  Trial 
here  was  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  Redemption  :  this  the  His- 
torian could  not  mention,  for  the  reasons  given  above :  but  besides 
this,  God  rewarded  him  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  former  Promises. 
This  the  Historian  could,  and,  in  pursuancg  of  the  rules  of  History, 
does  mention  : — By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  for  because 
thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only 
son,  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying,  I  will  multi- 
ply thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  Heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the 
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sea  shore  ;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies ;  and  in 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  because  thou  hast 
obeyed  my  voice. ^ 

On  the  whole.  This  Objection  to  the  interpretation,  the  only  one  I 
can  think  of,  is  so  far  from  obscuring,  and  weakening,  that  it  adds 
great  light  and  strength  unto  it.  For  admitting  the  sense  here  pro- 
posed, to  be  indeed  true,  we  see  the  Story  must  of  necessity  have  been 
told  in  the  very  manner  we  find  it  to  be  recorded. f 

Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  Discourse,  I  shall  but  just  take 
notice  how  strongly  this  interpretation  of  the  Command  concludes 
against  the  Socinians,  for  the  real  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  pro- 
per Redemption  of  mankind.  For  if  the  Command  was  an  information 
by  action  instead  of  words,  the  proof  conveyed  in  it  is  decisive  ;  there 
being  here  no  room  for  their  evasion  of  its  being  a  figurative  expres- 
sion, since  the  figurative  action,  the  original  of  such  expression,  denotes 
either  a  7'eal  sacrifice,  or  nothing  at  all. 

II. 

I  come  now  to  the  other  part  of  this  Discourse,  viz.  to  shew,  that 
the  interpretation  here  given  intirely  dissipates  all  those  blustering 
objections  which  Infidehty  hath  raised  up  against  the  historic  truth  of 
the  relation. 

They  say,  "  God  could  not  give  such  a  Command  to  Abraham,  be- 
cause it  would  throw  him  into  inextricable  doubts  concerning  the 
Author  of  it,  as  Wliether  it  proceeded  from  a  good  or  an  evil  Being. 
Or  if  not  so,  but  that  he  might  be  satisfied  it  came  from  God,  it 
would  then  mislead  him  in  his  notions  of  the  divine  Attributes,  and  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Morality.  Because,  though  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Command  prevented  the  homicide,  yet  the  species  of  the 
action  commanded  not  being  condemned  when  it  was  revoked,  Abra- 
ham and  his  Family  must  needs  have  thought  Human  Sacrifices 
grateful  to  the  Almighty  :  for  a  simple  revoking  was  not  condemning; 
but  would  be  more  naturally  thought  a  peculiar  indulgence  for  a 
ready  obedience.  Thus,  the  Pagan  fable  of  Diana's  substituting  a 
Hind  in  the  place  of  Iphigenia  did  not  make  Idolaters  believe  that  she 
therefore  abhorred  Human  Sacrifices,  they  having  before  been  per- 
suaded of  the  contrary,  from  the  Command  of  that  Idol  to  offier  up 
the  daughter  of  Agamemnon." — This  is  the  substance,  only  set  in 
a  clearer  hglit,  of  all  their  duU  cloudy  dissertations  on  the  case  of 
Abraham,  J 

1 .  Let  us  see  then  ho^  the  case  stood :  God  had  been  pleased  to 
reveal  to  him  his  eternal  purpose  of  making  all  mankind  blessed 
through  him  :  and  likewise  to  confirm  this  promise,  in  a  regular  course 

•  Gen.  xxii.  16,  et  seq.  t  See  note  ZZ,  at  the  end  of  thia  book.  I  See 

note  AAA,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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of  successive  Revelations,  each  fuller  and  more  explicit  than  the  other. 
By  this  time  we  cannot  but  suppose  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  become  very  desirous  of  knowing  the 
manner  how  this  Blessing  was  to  be  brought  about  :  A  Mystery,  if  we 
will  believe  the  Author  of  our  Faith,  that  engaged  the  attention  of 
other  holy  men,  less  immediately  concerned  than  Abraham,  and  con- 
sequently less  stimulated  and  excited  by  their  curiosity  : — And  Jesus 
turned  to  his  Disciples,  and  said  privately.  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which 
see  the  things  which  ye  see.  For  I  tell  you  that  many  Prophets  and 
Kings  have  dksired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not 
seen  them,  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard 
them*  But  we  are  assured,  by  the  same  authority,  that  Abraham 
had,  in  fact,  this  very  desire  highly  raised  in  him  :  Abraham  rejoiced  to 
see  my  day  (says  Jesus),  and  he  saiv  it,  and  ivas  glad ;  or  rather.  He 
rejoiced  that  he  might  see,  INA  IAHi  ;  which  implies,  that  the 
period  of  his  joy  was  in  the  space  between  the  promise  made,  and  the 
actual  performance  of  it  by  the  delivery  of  the  Command  ;  consequently, 
that  it  was  granted  at  his  earnest  request. f  In  the  second  place,  we 
shall  shew  from  the  same  words,  that  Abraham,  at  the  time  when  the 
Command  was  given,  knew  it  to  be  that  Revelation  he  had  so  ear- 
nestly requested.  This  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  iinder- 
standing  the  true  nature  of  the  Command. — Your  Father  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  my  Day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.  ' A^ouufi,  6 
'GTXTrip  v[Ji,uiv  YiyaWiadOLTO  INA  IAHi  rjjv  rifji^spoiv  tyjv  I/X.17V  xa)  siSe,  ku) 
e^aptj.  We  have  observed  that  i'va  TSrj,  in  strict  propriety,  signifies 
that  he  might  see.  The  English  phrase, — to  see,  is  equivocal  and 
ambiguous,  and  means  either  the  present  time,  that  he  then  did  see  ; 
or  the  future,  that  he  was  promised  he  should  see  :  but  the  original  'ivoc 
tdrj  has  only  the  latter  sense.  So  that  the  text  plainly  distinguishes 
two  different  periods  of  Joy  ;  the  first,  when  it  was  promised  he  should 
see ;  the  second,  when  he  actually  saw  :  And  it  is  to  be  observed  X 
that,  according  to  the  exact  use  of  the  words,  in  a.ya.KKia.(i\Lai  is 
implied  the  tumultuous  pleasure  which  the  certain  expectation  of  an 
approaching  blessing,  understood  only  in  the  gross,  occasions  ;  and,  in 
yoLipvi  that  calm  and  settled  joy  which  arises  from  our  knowledge,  in 
the  possession  of  it.  But  the  Translators,  perhaps,  not  apprehending 
that  there  was  any  time  between  the  Grant  to  see,  and  the  actual  see- 
ing, turned  it,  he  rejoiced  to  see  ;  as  if  it  had  been  the  Paraphrase  of 
the  Poet  Nonnus, 

whereas  this  History  of  Abraham  hath  plainly  three  distinct  periods. 

•  Luke  X.  23,  24.  t  Thus  all  the  Eastern  Versions  understand  it:  ''Cupidus 

fuit  videndi."' — Syriac.  "Cupidus  erat  ut  videret." — Persic.  "  Kxoptavit  videre." — 
Arab.     "  Desideravit,  gavisus  est  ut  videret." — JEthiop.  X   See  note  BBB,  at  the 

end  of  this  book. 
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The  first  contains  God's  promise  to  grant  Abraham's  request,  -when 
he  rejoiced  thai  he  should  see;  this,  for  reasons  given  above,  was 
wisely  omitted  by  the  Historian  :  Within  the  second  period  was  the 
delivery  of  the  Command,  with  which  Moses's  account  begins :  And 
Abraham's  Obedience,  through  which  he  saw  Christ's  dai/  and  was 
glad,  includes  the  third.*  Thus  the  Patriarch,  we  find,  had  a  pro- 
mise that  his  request  should  be  granted ;  and,  in  regard  to  that  pro- 
mise, an  action  is  commanded,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  common 
mode  of  information  ;  Abraham  therefore  miist  needs  know  it  was  the 
very  information  so  much  requested,  so  graciously  promised,  and  so 
impatiently  expected.  We  conclude  then,  on  the  whole,  that  this 
Command  being  only  the  Grant  of  an  earnest  request,  and  known  by 
Abraham,  at  the  time  of  imposing,  to  be  such  Grant,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  any  doubt  concerning  the  Author  of  it.  He  was  sollicit- 
ing  the  God  of  Heaven  to  reveal  to  him  the  Mystery  of  Man's 
Redemption,  and  he  received  the  information,  in  a  Command  to  offer 
Isaac  ;  a  Revelation,  that  had  the  closest  connection  with,  and  was  the 
fullest  completion  of,  the  whole  series  of  the  preceding  Revelations, 

2.  For,  (as  we  shall  now  shew,  in  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the 
objection)  the  Command  could  occasion  no  mistakes  concerning  the 
divine  Attributes  ;  it  being,  as  was  said,  only  the  conveyance  of  an 
information  by  action  instead  of  words,  in  conformity  to  the  common 
mode  of  converse  in  the  more  early  times.  This  action  therefore  being 
mere  scenery,  had  no  moral,  import  ;  that  is,  it  conveyed  or 
implied  none  of  those  intentions  in  him  who  commanded  it,  and  in 
him  who  obeyed  the  Command,  which  go  along  with  actions  that 
have  a  moral  import.f  Consequently  the  injunction  and  obedience,  in 
an  action  which  hath  no  such  import,  can  no  way  affect  the  moral 
character  of  the  persons  concerned  :  and  consequently,  this  Command 
could  occasion  no  mistakes  concerning  the  divine  Attributes,  with 
regard  to  God's  delighting  in  human  sacrifices.  On  the  contrary,  the 
very  information  conveyed  by  it,  was  the  highest  assurance  to  the  per- 
son informed,  of  God's  good-will  towards  man.  Hence  we  see  there 
was  not  the  least  occasion,  when  God  remitted  the  offering  of  Isaac, 
that  he  &\iOvA.di  formally  condemn  human  Sacrifices,  to  prevent  Abraham 
or  his  family's  falling  into  an  opinion,  that  such  Sacrifices  were  not 
displeasing  to  him,;[:  any  more  than  for  the  Prophet  Ahijah,§  when  he 

•  See  note  CCC,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  See  note  DDD,  at  the  end  of  this 

Look,  \  See  note  EEE,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  §  "  And  it  came  to  pass 

at  that  time,  when  Jeroboam  went  out  of  Jernsalem,  that  the  Prophet  Ahijah  the  Shi- 
lonite  found  him  in  the  way  ;  and  he  had  clad  himself  with  a  new  garment,  and  they 
two  were  alone  in  the  field.  And  Ahijah  caught  the  new  garment  that  was  on  him,  and 
rent  it  in  twelve  pieces,  and  he  said  to  Jeroboam,  Take  thee  ten  pieces,  for  thus  saith 
the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel,  Behold  I  will  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon, 
and  will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee."  (1  Kings  xi.  29 — 31.)  The  circumstance  of  the  new 
garment  was  not  insignificant:  It  was  to  denote  the  power  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time 
in  its  full  strength  and  lustre. 
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had  rent  Jeroboam's  garment  into  twelve  pieces  to  denote  the  ensuing 
division  in  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  deliver  a  moral  precept  against  the 
sin  of  despoiling  and  insulting  our  neighbour :  For  the  command 
having  no  moral  import,  as  being  only  an  information  by  action, 
where  one  thing  stood  for  the  representative  of  another,  all  the  conse- 
quence that  could  be  deduced  from  it  was  only  this,  that  the  Son  of 
God  should  be  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  mankind  :  therefore  the  con- 
ceptions they  had  of  human  sacrifices,  after  the  command,  must 
needs  be  just  the  same  with  those  they  had  before;  and  therefore, 
instruction,  concerning  the  execrable  nature  of  this  Rite,  was  not  only 
needless,  but  altogether  beside  the  question. 

But  this  assertion  that  a  scenical,  representation  has  no 
MORAL  IMPORT,  having  been  misunderstood  by  many,  and  misre- 
presented by  more,  (though  nothing,  as  I  then  thought,  could  be 
clearer  to  men  versed  in  moral  matters)  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain 
myself. — He  who  affirms  that  a  scenical  representation  has  no  moral 
import,  cannot  possibly  be  understood  to  mean  (if  interpreted  on  the 
ordinary  rules  of  Logic  and  Common  sense)  any  thing  else  than  that 
the  representation  or  the  feigned  action  has  none  of  that  specific 
morality  which  is  in  the  real  action.  He  can  never  be  supposed  to 
mean  that  such  a  representation  could  never,  even  by  accident,  give 
birth  to  a  moral  entity,  of  a  different  species ;  though  it  kept  within, 
much  less  if  it  transgressed  the  bounds,  of  its  scenical  nature.  Give 
me  leave  to  explain  this  by  an  instance  or  two.  The  tragic  scene  we 
will  suppose  to  exhibit  a  Pagan  stoiy,  in  which  a  lewd  Sacrifice  to 
Venus  is  represented.  Now  I  say  this  scenical  representation  has  no 
moral  import.  But  do  I  mean  by  this,  that  there  was  no  immorality 
of  any  kind  in  the  scene  ?  Far  from  it.  I  only  mean  that  that 
specific  immorality  was  absent,  which  would  have  existed  there,  had 
the  action  been  real  and  not  feigned  ;  I  mean  idolatry.  Again, 
another  set  of  Tragedians  represent  the  Conspiracy  against  JuUus 
Csesar  in  the  Senate-house.  This,  I  say,  has  no  moral  import :  for 
neither  could  the  followers  of  Csesar's  Cause  call  these  fictitious  Con- 
spirators, enemies  to  their  Country  ;  nor  could  the  warmest  lovers  of 
liberty  call  them  Patriots.  But  if  in  this  representation,  the  Actors, 
instead  of  exhibiting  an  imaginary  assassination,  should  commit  a 
real  one,  on  the  body  of  the  personated  Csesar,  Who  ever  supposed 
that  such  a  dramatic  representation  continued  still  to  have  no  moral 
import  ?  The  men  who  committed  the  action  dropped  their  person- 
ated, and  assumed  their  real  character,  being  instigated  by  interest, 
malice,  or  revenge  ;  and  only  waited  a  fit  opportunity  to  perpetrate 
their  designs  under  the  cover  of  a  drama.  Here  indeed,  the  parallel 
ceases.  The  feigned  Conspirators  transgressed  the  bounds  of  a  repre- 
sentation :  while  the  real  death  of  Isaac  must  be  supposed  to  make 
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part  of  the  scenical  representation,  in  the  Command  to  Abraham. 
But  it  should  have  been  considered,  and  was  not,  that  I  employed  the 
principle  .of  a  feigned  representation^ s  having  no  moral  import,  to  free 
the  Command  from  the  infidel  objection  that  it  was  an  enjoined  saci'i- 
jice ;  not  from  the  objection  of  its  being  an  enjoined  death,  simply  : 
For  a  hitman  Sacrifice  commanded  was  supposed  to  discredit  Revelation, 
as  giving  too  much  countenance  and  encouragement  to  that  horrid 
superstition ;  whereas,  with  regard  to  a  simple  death  commanded,  to 
justify  this,  I  was  ready  to  confide  in  the  common  argument  of 
Divines,  taken  from  God's  sovereign  right  over  his  creatures  :  Wliose 
power  could  instantaneously  repair  the  loss,  or  whose  goodness  would 
abundantly  reward  the  act  of  obedience.  Yet  the  fair  and  candid 
Dr.  Rutherforth  represents  my  position  of  a  scenical  representation's 
having  no  moral  import,  to  be  the  same  with  saying,  that  though  an 
action  he  ever  so  vile  in  itself,  yet,  if  it  be  done  to  represent  somewhat 
else,  it  loses  its  nature  and  becomes  an  indifferent  one. — Had  I  the 
presumption  to  believe,  that  any  thing  I  could  say  would  better  his 
heart  or  mend  his  head,  I  should  recommend  what  hath  been  here  said 
to  his  serious  consideration. 

3.  And  now  we  see  the  weakness  of  the  third  and  last  part  of  the 
Objection,  which  supposes  this  Command  capable  of  affording  a  temp- 
tation to  transgress  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature  : 
one  of  which  obliges  us  to  cherish  and  protect  our  Offspring ;  and 
another,  not  to  injure  our  Neighbour.  For  as,  by  the  Command, 
Abraham  understood  the  nature  of  man's  Redemption  ;  so,  by  the 
nature  of  that  Redemption,  he  must  know  how  the  scenical  represen- 
tation was  to  end.  Isaac,  he  saw,  was  made  the  person  or  represen- 
tative of  Christ  dying  for  us  :  The  Son  of  God,  he  knew,  could  not 
possibly  he  under  the  dominion  of  the  grave.  Hence  he  must  needs 
conclude  one  of  these  two  things,  either  that  God  would  stop  his 
hand  when  he  came  to  give  the  sacrificing  stroke  :  or  that,  if  the  Reve- 
lation of  this  mystery  was  to  be  represented  throughout  in  action, 
that  then  his  Son,  sacrificed  under  the  person  of  Christ,  was,  under 
the  same  person,  soon  to  be  restored  to  life  :  accounting  (as  he  well 
might)  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead,  as  the 
Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,*  who  seems  to  have  been  full 
of  the  idea  here  explained,  assures  us  he  did  believe. 

Now  where  was  the  temptation  to  violate  any  Principle  of  MoraHty 
in  all  this  ?  The  Law  of  Nature  commands  us  to  cherish  and  protect 
our  offspring  :  Was  that  transgressed  in  giving  a  stroke  whose  hurt 
was  presently  to  be  repaired  1  Surely  no  more  than  if  the  stroke  had 
been  in  vision.  The  Law  of  Nature  forbids  all  injury  to  our  Fellow- 
creature  :  And  was  he  injured,  who,  by  being  thus  highly  honoured, 

•  Heb.  xi.  19. 
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in  becoming  the  representative  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  to  share  with 
his  Father  Abraham  in  the  rewards  of  his  obedience  ?  But  though,  as 
we  see,  Abraham  could  have  no  struggles  with  himself,  from  any 
doubts  that  he  might  violate  Morality  in  paying  obedience  to  the 
Command  ;  yet  did  the  merit  of  that  obedience,  where  the  natural 
feelings  were  so  alarmed,  deserve  all  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it 
in  Holy  Writ.  For,  in  expressing  his  extreme  readiness  to  obey,  he 
declared  a  full  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God. 
From  hence  we  may  deduce  these  two  corollaries. 

1.  That  the  noble  Author  of  the  Characteristics  hath  shewn  as 
much  ignorance  as  malevolence,  when  he  supposed  that  Abraham's 
shewing  no  extreme  surprise  on  this  trying  Revelation  was  from  the 
favourable  notion  he  had  of  Human  Sacrifices,  so  common  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  other  neighbouring  Nations.*  For  we 
see  the  reason,  why  Abraham,  instead  of  being  under  any  extreme 
surprise,  was  (as  Jesus  assures  us)  under  an  extreme  joy,  was  because 
he  understood  the  Command  to  be  a  communication  of  that  Mystery 
in  which  he  had  so  earnestly  requested  to  participate  ;  and,  coase- 
quently,  that  Isaac  must  needs,  at  length,  come  safe  and  unhurt  from 
that  scenical  representation,  in  which  he  bore  the  principal  part. 

2.  That  Sir  John  Marsham's  suspicion  of  Abraham's  being  struck 
by  a  superstitious  imagination  f  is  as  groundless,  as  it  is  injurious 
to  the  holy  Patriarch.  Nay,  the  very  examples  he  gives  might  have 
shewn  him  the  folly  of  such  insinuations  :  For,  according  to  his 
inferences.  Human  Sacrifices  were  never  offered  but  in  cases  of  great 
distress  :  Now  Abraham  was  at  this  time  in  a  full  state  of  peace, 
security,  and  affluence. 

Thus,  we  presume,  it  appears  that  this  Command  was  a  mere  infor- 
mation by  action  :  and  that,  when  regarded  in  this  view,  all  the  objec- 
tions against  God's  giving  it  to  Abraham  are  absolutely  enervated  and 
overthrown. 

For  thus  stands  the  case.  If  the  trial  of  Abraham's  faith  and 
obedience  were  the  commanding  a  real  sacrifice,  then  was  Abraham 
an  Agent,  and  not  a  bare  Instrument ;  and  then  it  might  be  pretended 
that  God  commanded  an  human  agent  to  act  against  humanity.  And 
his  right  over  his  Creatures  cannot  solve  the  difficulty,  as  it  may  when 
he  employs  a  mere  instrument  to  perform  his  WiU  upon  them.  But 
if  the  trial  were  only  the  commanding  a  scenical  representation,  the 

•  See  note  FFF,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  "Ex  istis  satius  est  colUgere  lianc 

Abrahami  tentationeni  non  ftiisse  KeKaipovpyr^fievriv  'arpd^w,  actionem  innovatam  ;  7ion 
recens  excogitutaiii,  sed  ad  pristinos  Cunanaorum  mores  designatam.  Horrendi  sacri- 
Jicii  usum  apud  Phcenices  frequentem  i7t,dicat  Porphyrins  :  '  Phcenices,'  iiiqidt,  '  in 
magnis  periculis  ex  bello,  fame,  pestilentia,  elarisiiimonim  aliquem  ad  id  sutFragiis  pub- 
licis  delectum,  sacriiicabaut  Sativrno.  Et  victimarnm  talinm  plena  est  Sancboniathonis 
historia  Phcenicice  scripta,  quam  Philo  Biblius  Greece  interpretatus  est  libris  octo.'  " — 
Canon.  Chron.  p    79- 

VOL.    III.  O 
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command  had  no  moral  i7nj)ort ;  and  consequently  Abraham  was  not 
put  upon  any  thing  morally  wrong  ;  as  is  the  offering  up  a  human 
sacrifice. 

I  have  transcribed  into  the  notes,  as  I  have  gone  along,  some  of  th^ 
most  considerable  Objections  my  Adversaries  have  been  able  to  oppose 
to   this  interpretation   of  the    command  to   Abraham  :    which,    I 
presume,  when  fairly  considered,  will  be  no  light  confirmation  of  it. 
But,  as  I  have  no  notions  to  advance,  not  founded  in  a  sincere  desire 
to  find  out,  and  do  honour  to.  Truth,  I  would  by  no  means  take 
advantage  of  an  Adversary's  weakness  to  recommend  them  to  the 
public  favour.     I  hold  it  not  honest,  therefore,  to  conceal  the  force  of 
an  Objection  which  I  myself  have  to  offer,  by  far  more  plausible  than 
any  that  these  learned  Divines  have  urged  against  it.     The  objection 
is  this,   "  That  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  a  circumstance  of 
such  importance  to  Revelation,  which,  removes  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  its  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  manifests  a  real 
CONNEXION  between  the  two  Dispensations   of  it,   should  never  be 
directly  and  minutely  explained  and  insisted  on  by  the  Writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  though  Abraham's  Historian  might  have   had   his 
reasons  for  concealing  it."      Now,  to  my  own  Objection,  I  suppose,  I 
may  have  leave  to  reply.  That  many  truths  of  great  importance,  for 
the  support  of  Religion  against  InfideUty,  were  taught  by  Jesus  to 
his  Disciples  (amongst  which,  I  reckon  this  Interpretation  to  be  one) 
which  never  came  down,  by  their  conveyance,  to  the  Church.     But 
being,  by  the  assistance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  discoverable  by  those 
who   devote  themselves  to  the  study   of  the  Scriptures  with  a  pure 
mind,   have,   for   the   wise  ends  of  Providence    (many   of  which   are 
inscrutable  to  us)  been  left  for  the  industry  of  men  to  find  out :  that, 
as  occasion  required,  every  Age  might  supply  new  evidence  of  God's 
Truth,  to  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men  :  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Powers  of  Darkness  prevailed,  so  might  the  Gospel-light 
break  out  again  with  fresh  splendor  to  curb  and  repress  them.     In 
support  of  what  is  here  said,  I  beg  the  Reader  to  reflect  on  what  is 
told  us  by  the  Evangelist,  of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  (after 
his  Resurrection)  and  the  two  Disciples  journeying  to  Emmaus  ;  where 
their  Master  says  unto  them,  O  fools,  and  sloiv  of  heart  to  believe  all 
that  the  Prophets  have  spoken !  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered 
these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?     And  beginning  at  Moses, 
and  all  the  Prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  the  things  con- 
cerning himself*     Now,  who  can  doubt  but  that  many  things  were  at 
this  time  revealed,  which,  had  they  been  delivered  down  to  Posterity, 
in  Writing,   would  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement   of 
Eusebius's  Evangelical  Demonstration  ?     Yet  hath  Providence  thought 

*  Luke  xsiv.  25—27. 
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fit  to  order  matters  otherwise.  But,  that  the  Apostles  used,  and 
made  a  good  use  too,  of  those  Expositions,  long  since  forgotten  and 
lost,  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  from  their  amazing  success  in  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  by  such  an  application  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  to  Christ.  And  if  I  be  not  much  deceived,  amongst  the 
Truths  thus  inforced,  that,  which  I  presume  to  have  discovered  in  the 
Command  to  Abraham,  held  no  inferior  place.  Let  the  unprejudiced 
Reader  judge.  St.  Paul,  making  his  Apology  before  king  Agrippa, 
concludes  his  Defence  in  these  words  :  Having  therefore  obtained  help 
of  God,  I  continue  unto  this  day  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great, 
saying  none  other  things  than  those  which  the  Prophets  and  Moses  did 
SAY  SHOULD  COME  :  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and.  that  he  shoxdd 
be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead."^  The  Greek  is  rather 
stronger,  in  predicating  this  circumstance  of  Moses, — cov  ts  o»  'srpofrirui 
sXaXYicrav  [/.sWovtwv  ylvsa-Qcn^  KAI  Mi22H2.  Now  where,  let  me 
ask,  in  all  his  Writings,  but  in  the  Comtnand  to  Abraham,  is  there  the 
least  trace  of  any  such  circumstance,  as  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and 
that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead  ?  Nor  is  it 
to  be  found  there,  unless  the  Command  be  understood  in  the  sense  I. 
have  given  to  it. — 

But  this  is  the  state  in  which  it  hath  pleased  Providence  to  place 
the  Church  of  Christ :  With  abundant  evidence  in  hand,  to  support 
itself  against  the  attacks  of  Infidelity ;  yet  much  of  this  divine  Trea- 
sure left  sealed  up,  to  exercise  our  Faith,  and  (in  time  of  need)  to 
excite  our  Industry  :  for  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Providence  that  one 
of  these  virtues  should  thrive  at  the  expence  of  the  other  ;  but  that 
Industry  should  as  well  be  rewarded  by  a  successful  search,  as  Faith, 
by  peace  in  believing.  Therefore  when  my  learned  Adversary,-)*  in 
order,  I  will  believe,  to  advance  the  Christian  Faith,  would  discourage 
Christian  Industry,  by  calumniating,  and  rendering  suspected  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  experiments  in  ReHgion,  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  at  best 
but  a  Zeal  without  knowledge.  Indeed,  M.  Pascal  ascribes  this  con- 
tempt of  experiinents  to  a  different  cause. — "  Ceux  qui  sont  capables 
de  inventer  sont  rares,"  says  he.  "  Ceux  qui  n'inventent  point  sont 
en  plus  grand  nombre,  et  par  consequent,  les  plus  fortes ;  et  voila 
pourquoi,  lors  que  les  Inventeurs  cherchent  la  gloire  qu'Hs  meritent, 
tout  ce  qu'Us  y  gagnent,  c'est  qu'on  les  traite  de  Visionnaires."  It 
is  true,  if  men  will  come  to  the  study  of  Scripture  with  unwashen 
hands,  that  is,  without  a  due  reverence  for  the  dignity  of  those  sacred 
Volumes,  or,  which  is  as  ill,  with  unpurged  heads,  that  is,  heads 
stuffed  with  bigot-systems,  or  made  giddy  with  cabalistic  flights,  they 
wiU  deserve  that  title  which  Pascal  observes  is  so  unjustly  given  to 
those  who  deserve  best  of  the  Public. 

*  Acts  xxvi.  22,  23  ;  and  to  the  same  purpose,  Acts  xiii.  31.  +  Dr.  Stebbing. 
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But  to  return  to  tliose  with  whom  I  have  principal  concern.  I 
make  no  question  but  my  Freethinking  Adversaries,  to  whose  temper 
and  talents  I  am  no  stranger,  will  be  ready  to  object, 

I.  "  That  the  giving  a  solution  of  a  difficulty  in  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  assistance  of  the  New,  considered  together  as  making  up  one 
intire  Dispensation,  is  an  unfair  way  of  arguing  against  an  Unbeliever  : 
who  supposing  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Religions  to  be  false,  of 
consequence  supposes  them  to  be  independent  on  one  another  ;  and 
that  this  pretended  relation  was  a  contrivance  of  the  Authors  of  the 
later  imposture  to  give  it  strength,  by  ingrafting  the  young  shoot  into 
the  trunk  of  an  old  flourishing  Superstition.  Therefore,  wiU  they 
say,  if  we  would  argue  with  success  against  them,  we  must  seek  a 
solution  of  their  difficulties  in  that  Religion  alone,  from  which  they 
arise." — Thus  I  may  suppose  them  to  argue.  And  I  apprehend  they 
will  have  no  reason  to  say  I  have  put  worse  arguments  into  their 
mouths  than  they  are  accustomed  to  employ  against  Revelation. 

I  reply  then,  that  it  will  admit  of  no  dispute,  but  that,  if  they  may 
have  the  hberty  of  turning  Judaism  and  Christianity  into  two 
Fantoms  of  their  own  devising,  they  will  have  a  very  easy  victory  over 
Both.  This  is  an  old  trick,  and  has  been  often  tried  with  success. 
By  this  slight-of-hand  conveyance  Tyndal.  hath  juggled  fools  out  of 
their  Religion.  For,  in  a  well-known  book  written  by  him  against  Reve- 
lation, he  hath  taken  advantage  of  the  indiscretion  of  some  late 
Divines  to  lay  it  down  as  a  Principle,  that  Christianitij  is  only  a 
republication  of  the  Beligion  of  Nature  :  The  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  Christianity  and  Judaism  are  independent  Institutions. 
But  sure  the  Deist  is  not  to  obtrude  his  own  Inventions,  in  the  place 
of  those  Religions  he  endeavours  to  overthrow.  Much  less  is  he  to 
beff  the  question  of  their  falsity  ;  as  the  laying  it  down  that  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  are  two  independent  Religions,  certainly  is  :  because 
Christianity  claims  many  of  its  numerous  Titles  to  divinity  from  and 
under  Judaism.  If  therefore  Deists  wiU  not,  yet  Christians  of  neces- 
sity must  take  their  Religion  as  they  find  it.  And  if  they  will  remove 
objections  to  either  (Economy,  they  must  reason  on  the  Principle  of 
Dependency.  And  while  they  do  so,  their  reasonings  will  not  only  be 
fair  and  logical,  but  every  solution,  on  such  a  Principle,  will,  besides 
its  determination  on  the  particular  point  in  question,  be  a  new  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  Both,  in  general ;  because  such  a  relation,  connexion, 
and  dependency  between  two  Religions  of  so  distant  times,  could  not 
come  about  by  chance,  or  by  human  contrivance,  but  must  needs  be 
the  effect  of  Divine  provision.  For  a  Deist,  therefore,  to  bid  us 
remove  his  objections  on  the  principle  of  independency ,  is  to  bid  us 
prove  our  religion  true  on  a  principle  that  implies  its  falshood  ;  the 
New  Testament  giving  us  no  other  idea  of  Christianity  than  as  of 
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a  Religion  dependent  on,  connected  with,  and  the  completion  of 
Judaism. 

But  now  suppose  us  to  be  in  this  excess  of  complaisance  for  our 
Adversaries ;  and  then  see  whether  the  ingenuity  of  their  acceptance 
would  not  equal  the  reasonableness  of  their  demand.  Without  doubt, 
were  we  once  so  foolish  to  swallow  their  Chimeras  for  the  heavenly 
Manna  of  Revelation,  we  should  have  them  amongst  the  first  to  cry 
out  upon  the  prevarication.  I  speak  not  this  at  random.  The  fact 
hath  already  happened.  Certain  advocates  of  Religion,  unable  to 
reconcile  to  their  notions  of  logic,  the  sense  of  some  Prophecies  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  explained  in  the  applications  of  the  Writers  of 
the  New,  thought  it  best  to  throw  aside  the  care  of  the  Jewish 
Religion,  (a  burden  which  they  could  as  ill  bear  as  the  rebellious 
Israehtes  themselves)  and  tiy  to  support  the  Christian,  by  proving 
its  divine  Original,  independently  and  from  itself  alone.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Collins  (for  1  have  chosen  to  instance  in  these  two  general 
dealers  in  Free-thinking ;  the  small  retailers  of  it  vanishing  as  fast  as 
they  appear ;  for  who  now  talks  of  Blount  or  Coward  ?  or  who  here- 
after will  talk  of  Strutt  or  Morgaii  ?)  *  that  the  world  may  see  how 
little  they  agreed  about  their  own  principles,  or  rather  how  little 
regard  they  paid  to  any  principles  at  all ;  Mr,  Collins,  I  say, 
wrote  a  book  to  exclaim  against  our  ill  faith  ;  and  to  remind  us  of, 
and  to  prove  to  us,  the  inseparable  connexion  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  This  was  no  unseasonable  reproof,  howsoever 
intended,  for  so  egregious  a  folly.  I  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  it ; 
and  manage  this  Controversy  on  their  own  terms.  For  whatever  pre- 
varication appeared  in  the  Objectors,  I  conceived  they  had  demanded 
no  more  than  what  they  might  reasonably  expect.  But  the  advan- 
tages arising  to  us  from  this  management  soon  made  them  draw  back, 
and  retract  what  they  had  demanded  ;  and  now  they  chicane  with  us 
for  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  New  Testament  to  repel  their  attacks 
upon  the  Old  ;  j"  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  think  themselves  at 
liberty  to  use  the  assistance  of  the  Old  to  overthrow  the  New.  Let  the 
Friends  of  Revelation,  however,  constantly  and  uniformly  hold  the  inse- 
parable connexion  between  the  two  Dispensations ;  and  then,  let  our 
Enemies,  if  they  will,  as  they  fairly  may,  take  all  the  advantages  they 
fancy  they  have  against  us,  from  the  necessity  we  lie  under  of  so  doing. 

In  a  word.  We  give  them  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  Religions 
equally  from  Heaven ;  with  that  reciprocal  dependence  on  each  other 
which  arises  between  two  things  bearing  the  mutual  relation  of  foun- 
dation and  superstructure.  They  have  it  in  their  choice  to  oppose  our 
pretensions,  either  by  disputing  with  us  that  dependency,  or  raising 

•  See  note  GGG,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  See  note  HHH,  at  the  end  of  this 

book. 
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difficulties  on  the  foot  of  it.  But  wliile  they  only  suppose  it  visionary  ; 
and  then  argue  against  each  Religion  on  that  supposition,  they  only 
beg  the  question.  And  while  they  do  that,  we  keep  within  the  rules 
of  good  logic,  when  we  remove  their  objections  on  that  principle  of 
dependency  laid  down  in  Scripture.  This  restrictive  rule  of  interpre- 
tation being  however  stiU  observed.  That,  in  explaining  any  difficulty 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  never,  on  pretence  of  such  dependency, 
forsake  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  times  in  question,  and  serve 
ourselves  of  those  of  the  later  Christian  period,  as  Collins  (whether 
truly  or  no,  let  Them  look  to,  who  are  concerned  in  it)  upbraids  some 
defenders  of  Christianity  for  doing.  This  rule  is  here,  I  presume, 
observed  with  sufficient  exactness  ;  the  foundation  of  my  interpretation 
of  the  Command  being  that  ancient  mode  of  converse,  so  much  at 
that  time  in  use,  of  conversing  by  actions. 

II.  But  the  Adversaries  of  Revelation,  how  easily  soever  they  may 
be  confuted,  are  not  so  easily  silenced.  They  are  ready  to  object, 
that  we  fly  to  the  old  exploded  refuge  of  a  type,  which  the  Author 
of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion  hath  shewn  to 
be  visionary  and  senseless ;  the  mere  illogical  whimsy  of  Cabahstic 
Jews.     To  this  I  answer, 

1.  They  are  doubly  mistaken.  This  interpretation  is  not  lounded 
in  any  typical  sense  whatsoever  ;  the  person  of  Isaac  on  the  Mount 
being  no  more  a  Type  of  Christ  than  the  six  letters  that  compose  the 
name  are  a  Type  of  him  ;  but  only  an  arbitrary  mark  to  stand  for  the 
idea  of  Christ,  as  that  word  does.  So  that  their  cry  against  Types, 
whatever  force  it  may  have,  does  not  at  aU  affect  this  intei'pretation. 

2.  But,  secondly,  I  say,  A  type  is  neither  visionary,  nor  senseless, 
notwithstanding  the  disgrace  which  this  mode  of  information  hath 
undergone  by  the  mad  abuses  of  Fanaticism  and  Superstition.  On 
the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  just  and  reasonable  manner  of  denoting 
one  thing  by  another  :  not  the  creature  of  the  imagination,  made  out 
of  nothing  to  serve  a  turn  ;  but  as  natural  and  apposite  a  figure  as 
any  employed  in  human  converse.  For  Types  arose  from  that  original 
mode  of  communication,  the  conversing  by  actions  :  the  difference 
there  is  between  these  two  modes  of  information  being  only  this,  that, 
where  the  action  is  simply  significative,  it  has  no  moral  import  :  For 
example,  when  Ezekiel  is  bid  to  shave  his  beard,  to  weigh  the  hair  in 
balances,  to  divide  it  into  three  parts,  to  burn  one,  to  strike  another 
with  a  knife,  and  to  scatter  the  third  part  in  the  wind,*  this  action 
having  no  moral  import  is  merely  significative  of  information  given. 
But  when  the  Israelites  are  commanded  to  take  a  male  lamb  without 
blemish,  and  the  lohole  assembly  of  the  congregation  to  kill  it,  and 
to  .sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  door-posts,f  this  action  having  a  moral 

*   Ezek.  V.  1,2.  t  Exod.  xii.  5—7. 
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import  as  being  a  religious  Rite,  and,  at  the  same  time,  representative 
of  sometliing  future,  is  properly  typical.  Hence  arose  the  mistake  of 
the  interpreters  of  the  Command  to  offer  Isaac.  These  men  supposing 
the  action  commanded  to  have  a  moral  import,  as  being  only  for  a  trial 
of  Abraham's  faith  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  seeing  in  it  the  most  exact 
resemblance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  very  wrongly  concluded  that 
action  to  be  typical  which  was  merely  significative  :  and  by  this  means, 
leaving  in  the  action  a  moral  import,  subjected  it  to  all  those  cavils  of 
infideUty,  which,  by  taking  away  all  moral  import,  as  not  belonging  to 
it,  are  here  entirely  evaded. 

But  it  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  Revelation  in  general, 
and  not  a  little  conducive  to  the  support  of  our  arguments  for  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses  in  particular,  to  shew  the  logical  truth  and 
propriety  of  Types  in  action,  and  Secondary  senses  in  sjjeech,  I  shall 
take  the  present  opportunity  to  sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom.  For 
having  occasionally  shewn,  in  several  parts  of  the  preceding  Discourse, 
that  the  references  in  the  law  to  the  gospel,  are  in  typical  represen- 
tations, and  secondary  senses  ;  and  the  truth  of  Christianity  depending 
on  the  real  relation  (which  is  to  be  discovered  by  such  references) 
between  the  two  Dispensations,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  prove 
the  logical  truth  and  propriety  of  types  in  action,  and  secondary 
SENSES  in  speech. 

And  I  enter  on  this  subject  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  one  of  the 
most  plausible  books  ever  written,  or  likely  to  be  written,  against 
Christianity  is  intirely  levelled  at  them.  In  this  enquiry  I  shall 
pursue  the  same  method  I  have  hitherto  taken  with  unbeUeving 
Writers  ;  examine  only  the  grounds  and  principles  on  which  they  go  ; 
and  having  removed  and  overthrown  these,  in  as  few  words  as  I  am 
able,  leave  the  superstructure  to  support  itself,  as  it  may. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  book  I  speak  of  is  intitled,  "  A  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Rehgion,"  written,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
by  Mr.  Collins  ;  a  Writer,  whose  dexterity  in  the  arts  of  Controversy 
was  so  remarkably  contrasted  by  his  abilities  in  reasoning  and  litera- 
ture, as  to  be  ever  putting  one  in  mind  of  what  travellers  tell  us  of 
the  genius  of  the  proper  Indians,  who,  although  the  veriest  bunglers 
in  all  the  fine  arts  of  manual  operation,  yet  excel  everybody  in  sUght 
of  hand  and  the  delusive  feats  of  activity. 

The  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  an  impostor : 
and  his  grand  argument  stands  thus, — "  Jesus"  (as  he  shews)  "  claims 
under  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews ;  and  proposes  himself  as 
the  Deliverer  prophesied  of  in  their  sacred  Books  ;  yet"  (as  he  attempts 
to  shew)  "  none  of  these  Prophecies  can  be  understood  of  Jesus  but  in 
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a  secondary  sense  only  ;  now  a  secondary  sense  "  (as  lie  pretends)  "  is 
fanatical,  chimerical,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion :  Consequently,  Jesus  not  being  prophesied  of  in  the  Jewish 
Writings,  his  pretensions  are  false  and  groundless." — His  conclusion, 
the  reader  sees,  stands  on  the  joint  support  of  these  two  Propositions, 
That  there  is  no  Jewish  Prophecy  lohich  relates  to  Jesus  in  a  primary 
sense ;  and  That  a  secondary  sense  is  enthusiastical  and  unscholastic. 
If  either  of  these  fail,  his  phantom  of  a  conclusion  sinks  again  into 
nothing. 

Though  I  shall  not  omit  occasionally  to  confute  the  first,  yet  it  is 
the  falshood  of  the  second  I  am  principally  concerned  to  expose — 
That  there  are  Jewish  prophecies  which  relate  to  Jesus  in  their  direct 
and  primary  sense,  hath  been  proved  with  much  force  of  reason  and 
learning ;  But,  that  secondary  Prophecies  are  not  enthusiastical  and 
unscholastic,  hath  not  been  shewn  and  insisted  on,  by  the  Writers  on 
this  question,  with  the  same  advantage.  The  truth  is,  the  nature  of 
a  double  sense  in  Prophecies  hath  been  so  little  seen  or  enquired 
into,  that  some  Divines,  who  agree  in  nothing  else,  have  yet  agreed 
to  second  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Collins,  and  with  the  same  frankness 
and  confidence  to  pronounce  that  a  double  sense  is  indeed  enthusias- 
tical and  unscholastic.  To  put  a  stop  therefore  to  this  growing  evil, 
sown  first  by  Socinus,  and  since  become  so  pestilent  to  Revelation, 
is  not  amongst  the  last  purposes  of  the  following  discourse. 

I.  It  hath  been  shewn,  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  simple 
Modes  of  human  converse  was  communicating  the  conceptions  by  an 
expressive  Action.  As  this  was  of  familiar  use  in  Civil  matters,  it 
was  natural  to  carry  it  into  Religious.  Hence,  we  see  God  giving 
his  instructions  to  the  Prophet,  and  the  Prophet  delivering  God's 
commands  to  the  People  in  this  very  manner.  Thus  far  the  nature 
of  the  action,  both  in  civil  and  religious  matters,  is  exactly  the 
same. 

But  in  Religion  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  standing  Informa- 
tion is  necessary,  and  there  the  Action  must  be  continually  repeated  : 
This  is  done  by  holding  out  the  particular  Truth  (thus  to  be  pre- 
served) in  a  religious  Rite.  Here  then  the  Action  begins  to  change 
its  nature;  and,  from  a  mere  significative  mark,  of  only  arbitrary 
import  like  words  or  letters,  becomes  an  action  of  moral  import,  and 
acquires  the  new  name  of  type.  Thus  God,  intending  to  record  the 
future  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  Action,  did  it  by  the  periodic  Sacrifice 
of  a  lamb  without  blemish.  This  was  not  merely  and  so  directly 
significative  of  Christ  (like  the  Command  to  Abraham)  ;  but  being  a 
religious  Rite,  and  so  having  a  moral  import,  it  was  typical,  though 
NOT  DIRECTLY  significative,  of  him.  The  very  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Temporal  rewards  of  the  Law  ;  they  were  properly  typical  of  the 
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Spiritual  rewards  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  a  moral  import  of  their  own, 
as  being  the  real  sanction  of  the  Law, 

Again,  It  hath  been  shewn,*  how,  in  the  gradual  cultivation  of 
Speech,  the  expression  by  Action  was  improved  and  refined  into  an 
ALLEGORY  or  Parable  ;  in  which  the  words  carry  a  double  meaning ; 
having,  besides  their  obvious  sense  which  serves  only  for  the  Envelope, 
one  more  material,  and  hidden.  "With  this  figure  of  speech  aU  the 
moral  writings  of  Antiquity  abound.  But  when  this  figure  is  trans- 
ferred from  Civil  use  to  Religious,  and  employed  in  the  writings  of 
inspired  Men,  to  convey  information  of  particular  circumstances  in 
two  distinct  Dispensations,  to  a  people  who  had  an  equal  concern  in 
both,  it  is  then  what  we  call  a  double  sense  ;  and  undergoes  the 
very  same  change  of  its  nature  that  an  expressive  action  underwent 
when  converted  into  a  Type;  that  is,  both  the  meanings,  in  the 
DOUBLE  sense,  are  of  moral  import ;  whereas  in  the  Allegory,  one 
only  of  the  meanings  is  so  :  And  this  (which  arises  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  their  conversion,  from  Civil  to  Religious  matters)  is  the  only 
difference  between  expressive  actions  and  types  :  and  between  allego- 
ries and  double  senses. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  as  types  are  only  religious  expressive 
Actions,  and  double  senses  only  religious  Allegories,  and  neither 
receive  any  change  but  what  the  very  manner  of  bringing  those  Civil 
figures  into  Religion  necessarily  induces,  they  must  needs  have,  in 
this  their  tralatitious  state,  the  same  logical  fitness  they  had  in 
their  natural. f  Therefore  as  expressive  Actions,  and  Allegories,  in 
Civil  discourses,  are  esteemed  proper  and  reasonable  modes  of  infor- 
mation, so  must  TYPES  and  double  senses  in  Religious  ;  for  the 
end  of  both  is  the  same,  namely,  communication  of  knowledge. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  Mr.  Collins' s  proposition,  that  a 
secondary  or  double  sense  is  enthusiastic al  and  unscholastic  (the  neces- 
sary support  of  his  grand  Argument)  is  entirely  overthrown. 

This  is  the  true  and  simple  origin  of  types  and  double  senses  : 
which  our  Adversaries,  through  ignorance  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Speech,  and  unacquaintance  with  ancient  Manners,  have  insolently 
treated  as  the  issue  of  distempered  brains,  and  the  fondlings  of 
Visionaries  and  Enthusiasts. 

II.  Having  thus  shewn  their  logical  propriety,  or  that  they  are 
rational  Modes  of  information,  I  come  now  to  vindicate  their  Reli- 
gio7is  use,  and  to  shew  that  they  are  well  suited  to  that  Religion  in 
which  we  find  them  employed.  An  Objection  which,  I  conceive,  may 
be  made  to  this  use,  will  lead  us  naturally  into  our  Argument.  The 
objection  is  this  :  "  It  hath  been  shewn,J  that  these  oblique  Modes 

*  In  the  second  volume,  pp.  201,  et  seq.  t  See  note  III,  at  tlie  end  of  this  book. 

t  In  the  present  voliirne,  p.  3,  et  seq. 
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of  converse,  though  at  first  invented  out  of  necessity,  for  general 
information,  were  employed,  at  length,  to  a  mysterious  secretion  of 
knowledge;  which  though  it  might  be  expedient,  useful,  and  even 
necessary  both  in  civil,  matters  and  in  false  religion,  could 
never  be  so  in  moral  matters,  and  in  the  true  Religion  ;  for 
this  having  nothing  to  hide  from  any  of  its  followers,  Tyjies  and  Double 
senses  (the  same  mysterious  conveyance  of  knowledge  in  Sacred 
matters,  which  Allegoric  words  or  Actions  are  in  Civil)  were  altogether 
imfit  to  be  employed  in  it." 

To  this  I  answer.  The  Jewish  religion,  in  which  these  Types 
and  Secondary  senses  are  to  be  found,  was  given  to  one  single  People 
only ;  just  as  the  Christian  is  offered  to  all  Mankind  :  Now  the 
■^'  Christian,  as  Mr.  Collins  *  himself  labours  to  prove,  professes  to 
be  grounded  on  the  Jewish.  If  therefore  Christianity  was  not  only 
professedly,  but  really  grounded  on  Judaism  (and  the  supposition  is 
strictly  logical  in  a  defence  of  Types  and  Double  senses,  whose  reality 
depends  on  the  reality  of  that  relation)  then  Judaism  was  preparatory 
to  Christianity,  and  Christianity  the  ultimate  end  of  Judaism  :  But  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  should  be  an  intire  silence  concerning 
this  ultimate  Religion  during  the  preparatory,  when  the  notice  of  it 
was  not  only  highly  proper,  but  very  expedient :  1 .  first,  to  draw 
those  under  the  preparatory  Religion,  by  just  degrees  to  the  ultimate  ; 
a  provision  the  more  necessary,  as  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  two 
Religions  were  different,  the  one  carnal,  the  other  spiritual :  2. 
secondly,  to  afford  convincing  evidence  to  future  Ages  of  the  truth  of 
that  Ultimate  Religion ;  which  evidence,  a  circumstantial  prediction 
of  its  advent  and  nature  so  long  before  hand,  effectually  does  afford. f 
The  Ultimate  Religion  therefore  must  have  had  some  notice  given  of 
it,  in  the  Preparatory  :  and  nothing  was  better  fitted  for  this  purpose 
than  the  hyperbolical  genius  of  the  Eastern  Speech.  Thus,  when 
Isaiah  says.  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  And  his  name  shall  be  called. 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  Mr.  Collins  observes,  it  is  the  eastern  hyperbole 
which  prevents  our  seeing  that  a  Jewish  Monarch  is  literally  and 
directly  spoken  of.  Should  we  allow  this,  yet  we  still  see,  that  such 
a  language  was  admirably  fitted   to   connect   together  the  first  and 

•  "  Christianity  is  founded  on  Judaism,  and  the  New  Testament  on  the  Old ;  and 
Jesus  is  the  person  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  promised  in  the  Old,  under  the 
character  of  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  who,  as  such  only,  claims  the  obedience  and 
submission  of  the  world.  Accordingly  it  is  the  design  of  the  authors  of  the  Netv,  to 
prove  all  the  parts  of  Ckristianity  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  said  to  contain  the 
u'orcls  of  eternal  life,  and  to  represent  Jesus  and  his  apostles  as  fulfilling  by  their  mis- 
sion, doctrines,  and  works,  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets,  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Jewish  Law ;  which  last  is  expressly  said  to  prophesy  of,  or 
testify  Christianity." — "  Grounds  and  Reasons,"  &c.  pp.  4,  5.  t  See  note  KKK, 

at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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second  Senses  :  the  hyperbole  becoming  a  simple  speech,  when  trans- 
ferred from  a  Jewish  Monarch  to  the  monarch  of  the  world. 

Our  next  inquiry  will  be,  in  lohat  manner  this  notice  must  needs  be 
given.  Now  the  nature  of  the  thing  shews  us  it  could  not  be  directly 
and  openly ;  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  People,  at  the  time  of 
giving  :  because  this  wovdd  have  defeated  God's  intermediate  pur- 
pose ;  which  was  to  train  them,  by  a  long  discipUne,  under  his  prepa- 
ratory Dispensation.  For,  this  being  a  Religion  founded  only  on 
temporal  Sanctions,  and  burdened  with  a  minute  and  tiresome  Ritual, 
had  the  People  known  it  to  be  only  preparatory  to  another,  founded 
on  better  Promises  and  easier  Observances,  they  would  never  have 
born  the  yoke  of  the  Law,  but  would  have  shaken  off  their  subjection 
to  Moses  before  the  fulness  of  Time  had  brought  their  spiritual 
Deliverer  amongst  them  ;  as,  without  this  knowledge,  they  were  but 
too  apt  to  do,  on  every  imaginary  prospect  of  advantage.  But  St. 
Chrysostom  will  inforce  this  observation  with  more  advantage. 
"Had  the  Jews"  (says  he)  "been  taught  from  the  beginning  that 
their  Law  was  temporary  and  to  have  an  end,  they  would  have  cer- 
tainly despised  it.  On  this  account,  it  seemed  good  to  the  divine 
Wisdom  to  throw  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  the  Prophecies  which 
related  to  the  Christian  Dispensation."  *  This  information,  therefore,  X" 
was  to  he-delivered  with  caution  ;  and  conveyed  under  the  covert  lan- 
guage of  their  present  fficonomy.  Hence  arose  the  fit  and  necessary 
use  of  TYPES  and  secondary  senses.  For  the  only  safe  and  lasting 
means  of  conveyance  were  their  public  ritual,  and  the  writings 
OF  THE  prophets.  And  a  Speaking  action,  and  an  Allegoric  speech, 
when  thus  employed,  had  all  the  secrecy  that  the  occasion  required. 
We  have  observed,  that  in  the  simpler  vise  of  speaking  by  Action,  the 
Action  itself  hath  no  moral  import :  and  so,  the  information  having 
but  one  moral  meaning,  that  which  it  conveys  is  clear  and  intelligible. 
But  where  a  Rite  of  Religion  is  used  for  this  Speaking  action,  there 
the  action  hath  a  moral  import ;  and  so  the  information  having  two 
moral  meanings,  that  which  it  conveys  is  more  obscure  and  myste- 
rious. Hence  it  appears  that  this  mode  of  speaking  by  action,  called 
a  TYPE,  is  exactly  fitted  for  the  information  in  question.  Just  so  it 
is  again  with  the  secondary  sense  :  In  the  mere  allegory,  the 
representing  image  has  no  moral  import :  in  the  secondary  sense,  for 
a  contrary  reason  (which  the  very  term  imports),  the  representing 
image  hath  a  moral  import ;  and  so,  acquires  the  same  fitting  obscurity 
with  information  by  Types.  For  the  typical  Ritual,  and  the  double 
Prophecy,  had  each  its  obvious  sense  in  the  present  nature  and  future 
fortune  of  the  Jewish  Religion  and  Repubhc.  And  here  we  are 
easily  led  into  the  essential   difference   (so  much  to  the  honour  of 

•    HoniHkt  prima,  "  De  Proplietarum  Obsciiritate." 
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Revelation)  between  the  Pagan  Oracles  or  Propliecies,  and  the  Jewish. 
The  obscurity  of  the  Pagan  arose  from  the  ambiguity,  equivocation  or 
jargon  of  expression;  the  obscurity  of  the  Jewish  from  the  figura- 
tive representation  of  things.  The  First  (independent  of  any  other 
Religion)  proceeded  from  ignorance  of  futurity  ;  the  Latter,  dependent 
on  the  Christian,  proceeded  from  the  necessity  that  those  to  whom  the 
Prophecies  were  delivered  should  not  have  too  full  a  knowledge  of 
them. 

Dr.  Middleton,  indeed,  would  fain  persuade  us,  that  the  Oracles, 
or,  as  he  chuses  to  call  them,  the  Prophecies  of  the  Pythian  Apollo, 
were  neither  better  nor  worse,  but  exactly  of  the  same  absurd  con- 
struction with  the  Scripture  Prophecies.  He  would  hardly  venture 
to  controvert  what  I  have  said  of  their  logical  fitness  and  propriety, 
as  a  mode  of  information  in  the  abstract,  because  this  would  shew 
him  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  human  converse.  Much 
less,  I  suppose,  would  he  say,  that  this  mode  of  information  was  not 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Jewish  Religion  ;  since  he  owns  that 
to  be  only  a  preparatory  System  calculated  to  open  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  one  more  perfect ;  and  consequently,  that  it  must  be  so 
contrived  as  to  connect,  and  at  the  same  to  hide  from  the  vulgar 
eye,  the  two  parts  of  the  Dispensation,  and  the  relation  they  have  to 
one  another.  Now  there  is  no  conceivable  way  of  doing  this  but  by 
types  and  secondary  senses.  What  then  occasioned  this  insult  upon 
them  ?  That  which  supports  all  our  free  Writers  in  their  contemptu- 
ous treatment  of  Religion,  their  mistaking  the  abuse  of  the  thing 
for  the  thing  itself  ;  and  giving  the  interpretations  of  men,  or  the 
Doctrines  of  Churches,  for  Articles  of  faith  or  Scripture  history. 
What  hath  been  here  said  will  shew  the  extreme  weakness  of  this 
ingenious  man's  parallel  between  the  Scripture  Prophecies  and  the 
Oracles  of  the  Pythian  Apollo. — "  The  prophecies  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo "  (says  he)  "  were  indeed  obscure,  equivocal  and  ambiguous, 
admitting  not  only  different  but  contrary  senses  ;  so  that  the  character 
here  given  of  the  Scripture  Prophecies  was  undoubtedly  true  of  them, 
that  no  event  could  restrain  them  to  one  determinate  sense,  when  they 
were  orighially  capable  of  many.  For  if  the  obvious  sense  failed,  as 
it  often  did,  to  the  ruin  of  those  who  acted  upon  it,  there  was 
another  always  in  reserve,  to  secure  the  veracity  of  the  Oracle  :  till 
this  very  character  of  its  ambiguous  and  senigmatical  senses,  con- 
firmed by  constant  observation,  gradually  sunk  its  credit,  and  finally 
detected  the  imposture."*  The  prophecies  of  the  Pythian  Apollo 
were  obscure,  equivocal  and  ambiguous.  And  this  (says  he)  was  the 
character  of  the  Scripture  Prophecies.  Just  otherwise,  as  is  seen 
above.      Scripture   Prophecies  were  obscure ;    but  the  obscurity  arose 

•   "  Examination  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Discourses  on  Prophecy,"  &c.  pp.  89,  90. 
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neither  from  equivocation  nor  ambiguity  (wliich  two  qualities  proceed 
from  the  expression)  but  from  the  figurative  representation  of 
THINGS.  So  that  the  obscurity,  which  the  Pythian  Oracle  and  the 
Scripture  Prophecies  had  in  common,  arising  from  the  most  different 
grounds,  the  chai-acter  given  of  the  Oracles,  That  no  event  could 
restrain  them  to  one  determinate  sense  when  they  were  originally 
capable  of  many,  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  Scripture  Prophecies, 
whatever  the  men  he  writes  against  (who  appear  to  know  as  little  of 
the  DOUBLE  SENSE  of  Prophecics  as  himself)  might  imagine.  For 
though  equivocal  and  ambiguous  expression  may  make  a  speech  or 
writing,  where  the  objects  are  unconfined,  capable  of  many  senses,  yet 
?i figurative  representation  o/" things  can  give  no  more  senses  than  two 
to  the  obscurest  Prophecy.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  while  the  expe- 
dient in  supporting  the  Pythian  Oracles,  by  having  a  sense  always 
in  reserve  to  satisfy  the  inquirer,  ivould  gradually  sink  their  credit, 
and  finally  detect  the  imjiosture ;  the  discovery  of  a  secondary 
sense  of  Prophecy,  relative  to  the  completory  Dispensation,  will 
necessarily  tend  to  confirm  and  estabUsh  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture 
Prophecy. 

Such  was  the  wonderful  oeconomy  of  divine  Wisdom,  in  connect- 
ing together  two  dependent  Religions,  the  parts  of  one  grand  Dispen- 
sation :  by  this  means,  making  one  preparatory  of  the  other  ;  and 
each  mutually  to  reflect  light  upon  the  other.  Hence  we  see  the 
desperate  humour  of  that  learned  man,  though  very  zealous  christian,* 
who,  because  most  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Jesus,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  are  of  the  nature  described  above,  took  it  into  his  head 
that  the  Bible  was  corrupted  by  the  enemies  of  Jesus.  Whereas,  on 
the  very  supposition  of  a  mediate  and  an  ultimate  Rehgion,  which  this 
good  man  held,  the  main  body  of  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament 
relating  to  the  New  must,  according  to  all  our  ideas  of  fitness  and 
expediency,  needs  be  prophecies  with  a  double  sense.  But  it  is 
the  usual  support  of  folly  to  throw  its  distresses  upon  knavery. 
And  thus,  as  we  observed,  the  Mahometan  likewise,  who  pretends  to 
claim  under  the  Jewish  religion,  not  finding  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  Law,  is  as  positive  that  the 
Jews  have  corrupted  their  own  scriptures  in  pure  spite  to  his  great 
Prophet. f 

III.  Having  thus  shewn  the  reasonable  use  and  great  expediency 
of  these  modes  of  sacred  information,  under  the  Jewish  CEconomy ; 
the  next  question  is.  Whether  they  be  indeed  there.  This  we  shall 
endeavour  to  shew. — And  that  none  of  the  common  prejudices  may  lie 
against  our  reasoning,  the  example  given  shall  be  of  types  and  double 

"  •  Mr.  Whiston.  t  See  note  LLL,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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SENSES  employed  even  in  subjects  relating  to  the  Jewish  dispensation 
only. 

1 .  The  whole  ordinance  of  the  passover  was  a  type  of  the  redemp- 
tion from  Egypt.  The  striking  the  blood  on  the  side-posts,  the  eating 
flesh  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  in  a  posture  of 
departure  and  expedition,  were  all  significative  of  their  bondage  and 
deliverance.  This  will  admit  of  no  doubt,  because  the  Institutor  him- 
self has  thus  explained  the  Type. — And  thou  shalt  sheio  thy  son,  (says 
he)  in  that  day,  saying.  This  is  dorie  because  of  that  which  the  Lord  did 
unto  me,  when  I  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.  And  it  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes  ;  that  the 
Lord^s  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth.  For  with  a  strong  hand  hath  the 
Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt.  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  this 
ordinance  in  his  season  from  year  to  year.*  As  therefore  it  was  of 
the  genius  of  these  holy  Rites  to  be  Typical  or  significative  of  God's 
past,  present,  and  future  dispensations  to  his  people,  we  cannot  in  the 
least  doubt,  but  that  Moses,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  those 
important  considerations  explained  above,  would  have  told  them  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  without  blemish  was  a  Type,  a  sign  or  memo- 
rial of  THE    DEATH    OF    ChRIST. 

2.  With  regard  to  double  senses,  take  this  instance  from  Joel : 
who,  in  his  prediction  of  an  approaching  ravage  by  Locusts,  foretels 
likewise,  in  the  same  words,  a  succeeding  desolation  by  the  Assyrian 
army.  For  we  are  to  observe  that  this  was  God's  method  both  in 
warning  and  in  punishing  a  sinful  people.  Thus,  when  the  seven 
nations  for  their  exceeding  wickedness  were  to  be  exterminated,  God 
promises  his  chosen  people  to  send  hornets  before  them,  which  should 
drive  out  the  Hivite,  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite  from  before  them.-\ 
Now  Joel,  under  one  and  the  same  Prophecy,  contained  in  the  first 
and  second  Chapters  of  his  book,  foretels,  as  we  say,  both  these 
plagues ;  the  locusts  in  the  primary  sense,  and  the  Assyrian  army  in 
the  secondary — "  Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep  and  howl,  all  ye 
drinkers  of  wine,  because  of  the  new  wine,  for  it  is  cut  off  from  your 

•  Exod.  xiii.  8,  et  seq.  t  Exod.  xxiii.  23.     This,  the  author  of  the  book  called 

the  "  Wisdom  of  Solomon  "  admirably  paraphrases  : — "  For  it  was  thy  will  to  destroy  by 
the  hands  of  our  fathers  both  those  old  inhabitants  of  thy  holy  land,  whom  thou  hatedst 
for  doing  most  odious  works  of  witchcrafts,  and  wicked  sacrifices ;  and  also  those  merci- 
less murderers  of  children,  and  devourers  of  man's  flesh,  and  tlie  feasts  of  blood,  with 
their  priests  out  of  the  midst  of  their  idolatrous  crew,  and  the  parents  that  killed,  with 
their  own  hands,  souls  destitute  of  help  :  That  the  land  which  thou  esteemedst  above 
all  other  might  receive  a  worthy  colony  of  God's  children.  Nevertheless  even  those 
thou  sparedst  as  men,  and  didst  send  ivasps,  forerunners  of  thine  host,  to  destroy  them 
by  little  and  little.  Not  that  thou  wast  unable  to  bring  the  ungodly  imder  the  hand  of 
the  righteous  in  battle,  or  to  destroy  them  at  once  with  cruel  beasts,  or  with  one  rough 
word :  But  executing  thy  judgments  upon  them  by  little  and  little,  thou  gavest  them 
place  of  repentance,  not  being  ignorant  that  they  were  a  naughty  generation,  and  that 
their  maUce  was  bred  in  them,  and  that  their  cogitation  would  never  be  changed." 
Chap.  sii.  3,  et  seq. 
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mouth.     For  a  nation  is  come  up  upon  my  land,  strong  and  without 
number ;  whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  Hon,  and  he  hath  the  cheek- 
teeth of  a  great  Hon,     He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and  l^arked  my 
fig-tree ;  he  hath  made  it  clean  bare,  and  cast  it  away,  the  branches 
thereof  are  made  white — The  field  is  wasted,  the  land  mourneth  ;  for 
the  corn  is  wasted :  The   new  wine  is  dried  up,  the  oil  languisheth. 
Be  ye  ashamed,  0  ye   husbandmen  :    Howl,    0  ye  vine-dressers,    for 
the  wheat  and  for  the  barley ;  because  the  harvest  of  the  field  is 
perished.* — Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in   Zion,  and  sound   an   alarm  in 
my  holy  mountain.      Let   all  the  inhabitants   of  the   land  tremble  : 
for  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  for  it  is  nigh  at  hand.     A  day  of 
darkness  and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness, 
as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains  :    a  great  people  and  a 
strong,   there  hath  not  been  ever  the  hke — A  fire  devoureth  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burnetii :  The  land  is  as  the  garden  of 
Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness,  yea,  and 
nothing   shall  escape    them.      The  appearance    of   them   is    as  the 
appearance  of  horses,  and  as  horsemen  so  shaU.  they  run.     Like  the 
noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall  they  leap,  like  the 
noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people 
set   in   battle    array.     Before  their  face   the  people   shall  be  much 
pained  :  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness.      They  shall  run  hke  mighty 
men,  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war,  and  they  shall  march 
every  one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks ;  neither 
shall  one  thrust  another,  they  shall  walk  every  one  in  his  path  :  and 
when  they  fall  upon  the  sword,  they  shall  not  be  wounded.     They 
shall  mm  to  and  fro  in  the  city  :  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall,  they 
shall  climb  up  upon  the  houses  :  they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows 
like  a  thief.     The  earth  shall  quake  before  them,  the  heavens  shall 
tremble,  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall 
withdraw  their  shining."-)- 

The  fine  conversion  of  the  subjects  is  remarkable.  The  prophecy 
is  delivered  in  the  first  chapter, — Awake,  ye  drunkards,  &c.  and 
repeated  in  the  second — Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  &c.  In  the 
first  chapter,  the  locusts  are  described  as  a  people ; — For  a  nation  is 
come  up  upon  my  land,  strong  and  without  number.  But,  that  we 
may  not  be  mistaken  in  the  primary  sense,  namely  the  plague  of 
locusts,  the  ravages  described  are  the  ravages  of  insects  :  They  lay 
waste  the  vine,  they  bark  the  fig-tree,  make  the  branches  clean  bare, 
and  wither  the  corn  and  fruit-trees.  In  the  second  chapter,  the 
hostile  PEOPLE  are  described  as  locusts  : — as  the  morning  spread 
UPON  THE  mountains.  The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appear- 
ance of  horses,  and  as  horsemen  so  shall  they  run,  as  a  strong  peopde 
*  Joel  i.  5,  et  seq.  t  Joel  ii.  1—11. 
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set  in  battle  array.  They  shall  imn  like  mighty  men,  they  shall  climb 
the  wall  LIKE  men  of  war.  But  that  we  may  not  mistake  the 
SECONDARY  scnsc,  namely  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  they  are 
compared,  we  see,  to  a  mighty  army.  This  art,  in  the  contexture  of 
the  Prophecy,  is  truly  divine  ;  and  renders  all  chicane  to  evade  a 
double  sense  ineffectual.  For  in  some  places  of  this  Prophecy, 
dearth  by  insects  must  needs  be  understood  ;  in  others,  desolation  by 
war.  So  that  both  senses  are  of  necessity  to  be  admitted.  And 
here  let  me  observe,  that  had  the  Commentators  on  this  Prophecy 
but  attended  to  the  nature  of  the  double  sense,  they  would  not  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  so  embarrassed ;  nor  have  spent  so  much 
time  in  freeing  the  Prophet  from  an  imaginary  embarras  (though 
at  the  expence  of  the  context)  on  account  of  the  same  Prophecy's 
having  in  one  part  that  signification  primary,  which,  in  another,  is 
secondary.  A  circumstance  so  far  from  making  an  inaccuracy,  that 
it  gives  the  highest  elegance  to  the  discourse  ;  and  joins  the  two 
senses  so  closely  as  to  obviate  all  pretence  for  a  division,  to  the  injury 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  then  we  have  a  double  sense,  not 
arising  from  the  interpretation  of  a  single  verse,  and  so  obnoxious  to 
mistake,  but  of  a  whole  and  very  large  descriptive  Prophecy. 

But  as  this  species  of  double  prophecy,  when  confined  to  the  events 
of  one  single  Dispensation,  takes  off  the  most  plausible  objection  to 
primary  and  secondary  senses  in  general,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  another  instance  of  it,  which  shall  be  taken  from  a  Time  when 
one  would  least  expect  to  find  a  double  prophecy  employed,  I  mean, 
under  the  Gospel-Dispensation.  I  have  observed,  somewhere  or  other, 
that  the  (Economy  of  Grace  having  little  or  nothing  to  hide  or  to 
shadow  out,  like  the  Law,  it  had  small  occasion  for  typical  Rites  or 
Celebrations,  or  for  Prophecies  with  a  double  sense  ;  and  that  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  expected,  nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  found,  under 
the  Gospel. 

Yet  the  example  I  am  about  to  give  is  an  illustrious  exception  to 
this  general  truth.  The  explanation  of  this  example  will  rectify  a 
great  deal  of  embarras  and  mistake  concerning  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  support  the  general  Truth.  The  Prophecy  I  mean,  is  that  in 
which  Jesus  foretels  his  first  and  second  coming  in  Judgment, 
not  only  under  the  same  ideas,  but  in  one  and  the  same  Prediction, 
as  it  is  recorded,  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke ;  though  omitted  by  St.  John,  for  the  reason  hereafter  to  be 
given. 

But  to  comprehend  the  full  import  of  this  Prophecy,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  consider  the  occasion  of  it.  Jesus,  after  having  warmly  up- 
braided the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  whom  he  found  in  the  Temple,  with 
their  superstitious  abuses   of   the  Law ;    with  their  aversion  to  be 
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reformed  ; — and  their  obstinate  rejection  of  their  promised  Messiah  ; 
left  them  with  a  dreadful  denunciation  of  the  ruin*  then  hanging 
over  their  Civil  and  Religious  Policy.  His  Disciples  who  followed  him 
through  the  Temple,  greatly  affected  with  these  threats,  and  yet  pos- 
sessed with  the  national  prejudice  of  the  Eternity  of  the  Law,  pointed, 
as  he  passed  along,  at  the  Temple  Buildings,  and  desired  him  to 
observe  the  stupendous  sohdity  and  magnificence  of  the  Work.  As 
much  as  to  say,  "  Here  are  no  marks  of  that  speedy  destruction  which 
you  have  just  now  predicted  :  on  the  contrary,  this  mighty  Mass 
seems  calculated  to  endure  till  the  general  dissolution  of  all  things." 
To  which,  Jesus,  understanding  their  thoughts,  rephed,  that  in  a  very 
little  time  there  should  not  be  left  one  stone  njjon  anothei',  of  all  the 
wonders  they  saw  before  them.  And  from  thence  takes  occasion  to 
prophesy  of  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  Jewish  Nation.  But  as  the 
bare  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  that  splendid  CEconomy  would  be  likely 
to  scandalize  these  carnal-minded  men,  while  they  saw  nothing  erected 
in  its  stead,  by  their  Messiah  and  Deliverer,  it  seemed  good  to  divine 
Wisdom  to  represent  this  destruction  under  the  image  of  their  Mes- 
siah's coming  to  execute  judgment  on  the  devoted  City,  and  of  his 
raising  a  new  CEconomy  on  its  ruin ;  as  was  done  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  Policy. f 

But  yet,  as  this  was  to  be  unattended  with  the  circumstances 
of  exterior  grandeur.  He  relieves  the  picture  of  the  Church-militant, 
erected  on  his  coming  to  judge  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  splendours 
of  the  Church  triumphant,  which  were  to  be  displayed  at  his  second 
coming  to  juDtiE  the  World.  And  this,  which  was  so  proper  for 
the  ornament,  and  useful  for  the  dignity  of  the  Scene,  was  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  Subject,  which  was  a  full  and  entire  view  of 
the  Dispensation  of  Grace.  Thus,  as  Joel  in  one  and  the  same  descrip- 
tion had  combined  the  previous  ravages  of  the  Locusts  with  the  succeed- 
ing devastations  of  the  Assyrians,  so  here,  Jesus  hath  embroidered 
into  one  Piece  the  intermediate  judgment  of  the  Jews,  and  the  final 
Judgment  of  mankind.  J 

Let  us  now  see  what  there  was  in  the  notio7is  and  languaye  of  the 
Jewish  People,  that  facilitated  the  easy  introduction  of  the  secondarij 
sense ;  and  gave  the  style,  which  was  proper  to  that  sense,  an  expres- 
sive elegance  when  applied  to  the  primary. 

The  Jews,  besotted  with  their  fancied  Eternity  of  the  Law,  had 
entertained  a  notion  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
immediately  followed  with  the  destruction  of  the  World.  This  made 
the  closeness  in   the  connexion  between  the  primary  and  secondary 

*  Matt,  xxiii. ;  Mark  xiii.  34  ;  Luke  xxi.  25.  t  See  "  Jxilian,  or  a  Discourse 

concerning  his  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple."  t   Matt.  xxiv. ;  Mark  xiii. ; 

Luke  xxi. 

VOL.    III.  P. 
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sense  of  the  descriptive  propliecy,  easy  and  natural ;  and  as  it  made 
the  two  destructions  scarce  dividual,  so  it  left  no  room  to  distinguish, 
in  any  formal  manner,  between  the  first  and  second  coming  in 
Judgment. 

The  old  prophetic  language  was  of  equal  use  and  advantage  to  inter- 
weave the  two  senses  into  one  another,  which  the  notion  here  men- 
tioned had  drawn  together  and  combined.  The  change  of  Magistracy, 
the  fall  of  Kingdoms,  and  the  revolutions  of  States,  are  described,  in 
the  old  language  of  inspiration,  by  disasters  in  the  Heavens,  by  the 
fall  of  Stars,  and  by  echpses  of  the  greater  Luminaries.  This  admi- 
rably served  the  purpose  of  conveying  both  events  under  the  same 
set  of  images ;  indeed,  under  one  and  the  same  description  ;  namely, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  figurative  sense ;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  world  in  the  literal. — The  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light  :  and  the  stars  of  heaven  shall 
fall,  and  the  poivers  that  are  in  heaven  shall  be  shaken.  And  they 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  cotning  in  the  Clouds  with  great  power  and 
glory.* 

So  that  we  see,  the  representation  of  a  double  sense  in  this  Prophecy 
hath  all  the  ease,  and  strength,  and  art,  which  we  can  conceive  possible 
to  enter  into  a  sacred  information  of  this  nature.  And  the  close  con- 
texture of  its  parts  is  so  far  from  obscuring  any  thing  in  the  two  great 
correlative  pictures,  portrayed  upon  it,  that  it  serves  to  render  each 
more  distinct,  and  better  defined.  Different  indeed  in  this  from  most 
of  the  Jewish  Prophecies  of  the  same  kind :  And  the  reason  of  the 
difference  is  obvious.  In  the  Jewish  Prophecies,  the  secondary  sense, 
relating  to  matters  in  another  Dispensation,  was  of  necessity  to  be  left 
obscure,  as  unsuitable  to  the  knowledge  of  the  time  in  which  the  Pro- 
phecy was  delivered.  Whereas  the  first  and  secondary  senses  of  the 
Prophecy  before  us,  were  equally  objective  to  the  contemplation  of 
Christ's  Disciples ;  as  the  two  capital  parts  of  the  Dispensation  to 
which  they  were  now  become  subject. 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  That  before  all  this  pains  had  been  taken  to 
explain  the  beauties  of  the  double  sense,  we  should  have  proved  the 
existence  of  it ;  since,  according  to  our  own  account  of  the  matter,  the 
magnificent  terms  employed,  which  are  the  principal  mark  of  a 
SECONDARY  scusc,  are  the  common  prophetic  Language  to  express  the 
subject  of  the  primary  :  And  because,  when  Jesus,  in  few  words, 
repeats  the  substance  of  this  Prophecy  to  the  High-Priest,  on  the 
like  occasion  for  which  he  delivered  it  at  large  to  his  Disciples,  he 
describes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  those  high  terms  from  whence 
the  SECONDARY  scusc  is  inferred  :  for  when  Jesus  was  accused  of 
threatening,  or  of  designing  to  destroy  the  Temple,  and  was  urged  by 

•  Mark  xiii,  24—26  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30. 
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the  High-Priest  to  make  liis  defence,  he  says — Hereafter  shall  ye  see 
the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  'power,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven ;  *  which  words  the  context  necessarily  confines  to  his 
first  coming  in  judgment  on  Jerusalem." 

To  this  I  answer,  That  it  was  not  for  fear  of  being  put  to  the  proof 
that  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  this  Prophecy  had  a  doxible  sense, 
a  primary  and  a  secondary  ;  because  it  is  only  quoting  a  passage  or 
two  in  it,  to  shew  that  it  must  necessarily  be  confessed  to  have  both. 

1.  That  Jesus  prophesies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  appears 
from  the  concluding  words  recorded  by  aU  the  three  Evangelists — 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away 
till  ALL  these  things  he  done  or  fulfilled.^  Hence,  by  the  way,  let  me 
observe,  that  this  fulfiUing  in  the  'primary  sense  being  termed  the 
fulfilling  all,  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  St.  John,  who  wrote  his  Gos- 
pel after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  hath  omitted  to  record  this 
Prophecy  of  his  Master. 

2.  That  Jesus  at  the  same  time  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  the 
World,  at  his  coming  to  judge  it,  appears  Ukewise  from  his  own  words 
recorded  by  the  same  Evangelists — But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth 
no  man  ;  no  not  the  Angels  of  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.^ 
For  if  the  Whole  be  to  be  understood  only  of  one  single  event,  then 
do  these  two  texts  expressly  contradict  one  another  ;  the  first  telHng  us 
that  the  event  should  come  to  pass  near  the  close  of  that  very  genera- 
tion ;  the  latter  telhng  us  that  the  time  is  unknown  to  all  men,  nay 
even  to  the  Angels  and  to  the  Son  himself: — then  does  the  last  quoted 
text  expressly  contradict  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  §  that  very  Prophecy 
to  wliich  Jesus  all  the  way  refers  ;  for  in  that  prophecy,  the  day  and 
hour,  that  is,  the  precise  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is 
minutely  foretold. 

Hence  it  follows  that  this  famous  Pi'ophecy  hath  indeed  a  double 
SENSE,  the  one  primary,  and  the  other,  secondary. 

It  is  true,  the  infant-Church  saw  the  destruction  of  the  world  so 
plainly  foretold  in  this  Prophecy  as  to  suffer  an  error  to  creep  into  it, 
of  the  speedy  and  instant  consummation  of  all  things.  This,  St.  Paul 
found  necessary  to  correct — Now  I  beseech  you,  says  he,  that  ye  be  not 
soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  troubled,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand, 
&c.||  And  it  was  on  this  account,  I  suppose,  that  St.  Luke,  who 
wrote  the  latest  of  the  three  Evangehsts,  records  this  Prophecy  in 
much  lower  terms  than  the  other  two,  and  entirely  omits  the  words 
in  the  text  quoted  above,  which  fixes  the  secondary  sense  of  the  Pro- 
phecy— of  that  day  and  hour,  &c. 

•  Matt.  sxvi.  64  ;  Mark  xiv.  62  ;  Luke  xxii.  69.  t  Matt.  xxiv.  34  ;  Mark 

xiii.  30  ;  Luke  xxi.  32.  J  Mark  xiii.  32.  §  Dan.  viU.  L^,  14.  ||  2  Thess. 

ii.  1,  et  seq. 
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If  St.  Paul  exhorted  his  followers  not  to  be  shaken  in  mind  on  this 
account ;  his  fellow-labourer,  St,  Peter,  when  he  had  in  like  manner 
reproved  the  scoffers,  who  said,  where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ? 
went  stiU  further,  and,  to  shew  his  followers  that  the  Church  was  to  be 
of  long  continuance  here  on  earth,  explains  to  them  the  nature  of  that 
evidence  which  future  times  were  to  have  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ; 
an  evidence  even  superior  to  that  which  the  primitive  times  enjoyed  of 
MIRACLES  ;  *  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy;  ivhereunto 
ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  which  shineth  in  a  dark 
place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts.^ 
This  evidence  of  prophecy  is  justly  qualified  a  more  sure  word,X 
when  compared  to  miracles,  whose  demonstrative  evidence  is  con- 
fined to  that  age  in  which  the  power  of  them  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  :  whereas  the  prophecies  here  meant,  namely,  those  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John,§  concerning  the  great  apostacy,  were  always  fulfil- 
ling even  to  the  last  consummation  of  all  things;  and  so,  affording 
this  demonstrative  evidence  to  the  men  of  aU  generations. 

However,  if  from  this  prophecy  the  first  Christians  drew  a  wrong 
conclusion,  it  was  not  by  the  fault  of  the  Divine  Prophet,  but  their 
own.  Jewish  Tradition  might  at  first  mislead  the  followers  of  Jesus 
to  believe  that  the  destruction  of  the  World  was  very  soon  to  follow 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem :  But  these  men  soon  put  off  Tradition, 
with  the  Law  :  And  Scripture,  which  was  then  recommended  to 
them  as  their  only  study,  with  the  double  senses  with  which  it 
abounds,  might  easily  have  led  them  to  a  distinction  of  times  in  this 
Prophecy,  a  Prophecy  formed,  as  they  must  needs  see,  upon  the 
ancient  models. 

But  as  Providence  is  always  educing  good  out  of  evil  (though  nei- 
ther for  this,  nor  any  other  reason,  is  evU  ever  connived  at  by  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  as  appears  from  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul,  just 
mentioned  above)  this  error  was  fruitful  of  much  service  to  truth. 
It  nourished  and  increased  a  spirit  of  piety,  seriousness,  and  charity, 
which  wonderfully  contributed  to  the  speedy  propagation  of  the 
Gospel. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  just  observe  (what  I  have  always  princi- 
pally in  view)  that  this  explanation  of  the  Prophecy  obviates  all  those 
impious  and  absurd  insinuations  of  licentious  men,  as  if  Jesus  was 
led  either  by  craft  or  enthusiasm,  either  by  the  gloominess  of  his  own 
ideas,  or  by  his  knowledge  of  the  advantage  of  inspiring  such  into 
his  Followers,  to  prophesy  of  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  World. 

— But    by  strange  ill    fortune  even  some   Believei's,   as  we    have 

*  2  Peter  i.  17.  t   Verse  19.  %  'BeSai6Tepov,  more  firm,  constant,  and 

durable.  §  See  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  chap.  i.  of  his  "Observa- 

tions upon  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John." 
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observed,  are  come  at  length  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  double 
senses  and  secondary  liropheeies.  A  late  writer  hath  employed  some 
pages  to  proclaim  his  utter  disbelief  of  all  such  fancies.  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  examine  this  bold  rectifier  of  prejudices  :  not  for  any 
thing  he  hath  opposed  to  the  Principles  here  laid  down  ;  for  I  dare 
say  these  were  never  in  his  thoughts  ;  but  only  to  shew  that  all  he 
hath  written  is  wide  of  the  purpose  :  though,  to  say  the  truth,  no 
wider  than  the  notions  of  those  whom  he  opposes ;  men  who  contend 
for  Types  and  Secondary  senses  in  as  extravagant  a  way  as  he  argues 
against  them  ;  that  is,  such  who  take  a  handle  from  the  Doctrine  of 
double  senses  to  give  a  loose  to  the  extravagances  of  a  vague  imagina- 
tion :  consequently  his  arguments,  which  are  aimed  against  their  very 
being  and  use,  hold  only  against  their  abuse.  And  that  abtise,  which 
others  indeed  have  urged  as  a  proof  against  the  use,  he  sets  himself  to 
confute  :  *  a  mighty  undertaking !  and  then  mistakes  his  reasoning 
for  a  confutation  of  the  use. 

His  Argument  against  double  senses  in  Prophecies,  as  far  as  I 
understand  it,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  1.  Replies  to  the  rea- 
soning of  others  for  double  senses.  2.  His  own  reasoning  against 
them.  With  his  Replies  I  have  nothing  to  do  (except  where  some- 
thing of  argument  against  the  reality  of  double  senses  is  contained) 
because  they  are  replies  to  no  reasonings  of  mine,  nor  to  any  that  I 
approve.  I  have  only  Iherefore  to  consider  what  he  hath  to  say 
against  the  thing  itself. 

1.  His  first  argument  against  more  senses  than  one,  is  as  follows 
— "  Supposing  that  the  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  Prophet  or 
Apostle  is  not  to  be  considered  in  matters  of  Prophecy  more  than  the 
judgment  of  a  mere  amanuensis  is, — and  that  the  point  is  not  what 
the  opinion  of  the  amanuensis  was,  but  what  the  inditer  intended  to 
express ;  yet  it  must  be  granted,  that  if  God  had  any  views  to  some 
remoter  events,  at  the  same  time  that  the  words  which  were  used 
were  equally  applicable  to,  and  designed  to  express,  nearer  events : 
those  remoter  events,  as  well  as  the  nearer,  were  in  the  intention  of 
God  :  And  if  both  the  nearer  and  remoter  events  were  equally 
intended  by  God  in.  any  Proposition,  then  the   literal,  sense  of 

THEM    IS     NOT    THE     ONE    NOR     THE    OTHER     SINGLY     AND    APART, 

BUT  BOTH  TOGETHER  must  be  the  full  meaning  of  such  passages."  "f 
— Then  the  literal  sense  of  them  is  not  the  one  nor  the  other  singly 
and  apart,  but  both  of  them  together,  &c.  i.  e.  if  both  together  make  up 
but  one  literal  sense,  then  there  is  neither  a  secondary  nor  a  double 
sense  :  And  so  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy.  A  formidable 
Adversary  truly !     He  threatens  to  overthrow  the  thing,  and  gives  us 

•  *'■  The  Principles  and  Connecrion  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  distinctly  con- 
sidered," p.  221,  by  Dr.  Sykes.  t  Page  219. 
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an  argument  against  the  propriety  of  the  name.  Let  him  but  allow 
his  adversaries  that  a  nearer  and  a  rembter  event  are  both  the  subjects 
of  one  and  the  same  Prediction,  and,  I  suppose,  it  wiU  be  indifferent 
to  them  whether  he  call  it,  with  them,  a  Prophecy  of  a  double  and 
fyurative  sense,  or  they  call  it,  with  him,  a  Prophecy  of  a  single  literal 
sense :  And  he  may  be  thankful  for  so  much  complaisance ;  for  it  is 
plain,  they  have  the  better  of  him  even  in  the  j^^opriety  of  the  name. 
It  is  confessed  that  God,  in  these  predictions,  might  have  views  to 
nearer  and  remoter  events  :  now  these  nearer  and  remoter  events  were 
events  under  two  different  Dispensations,  the  Jewish  and  the  Chris- 
tian. The  Prediction  is  addressed  to  the  Jews,  who  had  not  only  a 
more  immediate  concern  with  the  first,  but,  at  the  time  of  giving  the 
Prophecy,  were  not  to  be  let  into  the  secrets  of  the  other  :  Hence  the 
Prediction  of  the  nearer  event  was  properly  the  literal  or  primary 
sense,  as  given  for  the  present  information  of  God's  Servants  ;  and 
the  more  remote  event  for  their  future  information,  and  so  was  as  pro- 
perly the  secondary  sense,  called  with  great  propriety  fiyurative, 
because  conveyed  under  the  terms  which  predicted  the  nearer  event. 
But  I  hope  a  first  and  a  second,  a  literal  and  a  figurative,  may  both 
together  at  least  make  up  a  double  sense.  Selden  understood 
this  matter  better,  when  he  said,  "  The  Scripture  may  have  more 
senses  besides  the  literal,  because  God  understands  all  things  at  once ; 
but  a  man's  writing  has  but  one  true  sense,  which  is  that  which  the 
author  meant  when  he  writ  it."  * 

2.  His  second  argument  runs  thus, — "  Words  are  the  signs  of  our 
thoughts,  and  therefore  stand  for  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him  that 
uses  them.  If  then  words  are  made  use  of  to  signify  two  or  more 
things  at  the  same  time,  their  significancy  is  really  lost,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  real  certain  intention  of  him  that  uses 
them.  Were  God  therefore  to  discover  any  thing  to  mankind  by  any 
written  Revelation,  and  were  he  to  make  use  of  such  terms  as 
stand  for  ideas  in  mens  minds,  he  must  speak  to  them  so  as  to  be 
understood  by  them.  They  must  have  in  their  minds  the  ideas 
which  God  intended  to  excite  in  them,  or  else  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  make  discoveries  of  his  WiU  ;  and  the  terms  made  use  of 
must  be  such  as  were  wont  to  raise  such  certain  ideas,  or  else  there 
could  be  no  written  Revelation.  The  true  sense  therefore  of  any 
PASSAGE  of  Scripture  can  be  but  one  ;  or  if  it  be  said  to  contain 
more  senses  than  one,  if  such  multiplicity  be  not  revealed,*  the  Revela- 
tion becomes  useless,  because  unintelligible. "f 

Men  may  talk  what  they  please  of  the  obscurity  of  Writers  who 
have  two  senses,  but  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  it  much 
oftner  in  those  who  have  none.  Our  Reasoner  has  here  mistaken  the 
•  "  Table-Talk."  t  Pages  222,  223. 
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very  Question,  which  is,  whether  a  Scripture  Proposition  (for  all 
Prophecies  are  reducible  to  Propositions)  be  capable  of  two  senses ; 
and,  to  support  the '  negative,  he  labours  to  prove  that  words  or 
TERMS  can  have  but  one, — If  then  words  are  made  use  of  to  signify 
two  or  more  things  at  the  same  time,  their  signijicancy  is  really  lost 
— such  terms  as  stand  for  ideas  in  mens  mhids — terms  made  use  of 
must  be  such  as  are  loont  to  raise  such  certain  ideas — All  this  is 
readily  allowed  ;  but  how  wide  of  the  purpose,  may  be  seen  by  this 
instance  :  Jacob  says,  I  will  go  down  into  Sheol  utito  my  son  mourn- 
ing. Now  if  sheol  signify  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  only  the  Grave,  it 
would  be  abusing  the  term  to  make  it  signify  hkewise,  with  the 
vulgar  Latin,  in  infernum,  because  if  words  (as  he  says)  be  made  to 
signify  two  or  more  things  at  the  same  time,  their  significancy  is  lost. 
— But  when  this  proposition  of  the  Psalmist  comes  to  be  inter- 
preted. Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hell  [Sheol]  neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption  ;  though  it  literally  signifies  secu- 
rity from  the  curse  of  the  Law  upon  transgressors,  viz.  immature 
death,  yet  it  is  very  reasonable  to  understand  it  in  a  spiritual  sense,  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  in  which,  the  words  or 
terms  translated  Soul  and  Hell,  are  left  in  the  meaning  they  bear  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  Body  and  Grave. 

But  let  us  suppose  our  Reasoner  to  mean  that  a  proposition  is 
not  capable  of  tivo  senses,  as  perhaps  he  did  in  his  confusion  of  ideas, 
for  notwithstanding  his  express  words  to  the  contrary,  before  he  comes 
to  the  end  of  his  argument,  he  talks  of  the  true  sense  of  any  pas- 
sage being  but  one  ;  and  then  his  assertion  must  be.  That  if  one  Pro- 
position have  two  Senses,  its  signifcancy  is  really  lost ;  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  real  certain  intention  of  him  that  uses 
them ;  consequently  Revelation  will  become  useless,  because  unintel- 
ligible. 

Now  this  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  deny.  In  the  following 
instances  a  single  Proposition  was  intended  by  the  writers  and  speak- 
ers to  have  a  double  sense.     The  poet  Virgil  says, 

— "Talia,  per  clypeum  Volcani,  dona  parentis 
Miratiir :  reramque  ignarus,  imagine  gaudet, 

AtTOLLENS    HUMERO    FAMAMQtJE    ET    FATA    NEPOTUM."* 

The  last  line  has  these  two  senses  :  First,  that  ^Eneas  bore  on  his 
shoulders  a  shield,  on  which  was  engraved  a  prophetic  picture  of  the 
fame  and  fortunes  of  his  posterity :  Secondly,  that  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  piece  of  armour  he  established  their  fame  and  fortunes, 
and  vvas  enabled  to  make  a  settlement  in  Latium,  which  proved  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  empire. f 

Here  then  is  a  double  sense,  which,  I   believe,  none  who  have  any 

•  JEneid.  lib.  viii.  in  fin.  t  See  note  MMM,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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taste  of  Virgil  will  deny.  The  preceding  verse  introduces  it  with 
great  art, 

"  Miratur,  rerumque  ignarus  imagine  gaudet :  " 

and  prepares  us  for  something  mysterious,  and  hid  behind  the  letter. 

On  Peter's  refusing  to  eat  of  clean  and  unclean  meats  promiscu- 
ously, in  the  vision  presented  to  him,  the  Holy  Spirit  says.  What  God 
hath  cleansed  that  call  not  thou  comtnon.*  The  single  proposition  is. 
That  which  God  hath  cleansed  is  not  common  or  impure  ;  but  no  one 
who  reads  this  story  can  doubt  of  its  having  this  double  sense  :  1 . 
That  the  distitiction  between  clean  and  unclean  meats  was  to  be 
abolished.  2.  And  That  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  called  into  the 
church  q/"  Christ.  Here  then  the  true  sense  of  these  passages  is 
not  one,  but  two  :  and  yet  the  intention  or  meaning  is  not,  on  this 
account,  the  least  obscured  or  lost,  or  rendered  doubtful  or  unintel- 
Hgible. 

He  will  say,  perhaps,  "  that  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  in  both 
cases,  determines  the  two  senses  here  explained."  And  does  he 
think,  we  will  not  say  the  same  of  double  senses  in  the  Prophecies  ? 
But  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  Judaism  and  Christianity 
have  no  kind  of  relation  to  one  another :  Why  else  would  he  bring,  in 
discredit  of  a  double  sense,  these  two  verses  of  Virgil : 

*'  Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  hoec  certamina  tanta 
Pulveris  exigiii  jactu  composta  qmescimt." 

On  which  he  thus  descants — The  ivords  are  determinate  and  clear. 
— Suppose  now  a  man  having  occasion  to  sjjeak  of  intermitting  fevers 
and  the  ruffle  of  a  marts  spirits,  and  the  easy  cure  of  the  disorder  by 
pulverized  bark,  ^e.f — To  make  this  pertinent,  we  must  suppose  no 
more  relation  between  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  the 
Christian,  than  between  a  battle  of  Bees,  and  the  tumult  of  the  animal 
Spirits  :  if  this  were  not  his  meaning,  it  wiU  be  hard  to  know  what 
was,  unless  to  shew  his  happy  talent  at  a  parody. 

But  as  he  seemg  to  dehght  in  classical  authorities,  I  will  give  him 
one  not  quite  so  absurd  ;  where  he  himself  shall  confess  that  a  double 
meaning  does  in  fact  run  through  one  of  the  finest  Odes  of  Antiquity. 
Horace  thus  addresses  a  crazy  ship  in  which  his  friends  had  embarked 
for  the  ^gean  sea  : 

"  O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus  !  6  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa 
Portum  :  nonne  vides  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus,  &c.| 

In  the  first  and  primary  sense,  he  describes  the  dangers  of  his  friends 
in  a  weak  unmanned  vessel,  and  in  a  tempestuous  sea :  in  the 
secondary,  the  dangers  of  the  Republic   in  entering  into  a   new   civil 

•   Acts  X.  15.  t   Page  225.  t  Horath  Od.  lib.  i.  od.  14. 
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war,  after  all  the  losses  and  disasters  of  the  old.  As  to  the  secondary 
sense,  which  is  ever  the  most  questionable  and  obscure,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  early  Antiquity  delivered  by  Quintilian :  As  to  the 
lyrimary  sense,  the  following  will  not  suffer  us  to  doubt  of  it  : 

"  Nuper  solicitiim  qiise  mihi  tsedium, 
Nunc  desiderium,  curaque  noa  levis, 
Interfusa   nitentes 

Vites  oeqiiora  Cycladas." 

But  there  being,  as  we  have  shewn  above,  two  kinds  of  allegories ; 
(the  first,  viz.  the  proper  allegory  ;  which  hath  but  one  real  sense, 
because  the  literal  meaning,  serving  only  for  the  envelope,  and  without 
a.  mo7-al  import,*  is  not  to  be  reckoned;  the  second,  the  improper, 
which  hath  two,  because  the  hteral  meaning  is  of  moral  import ;  and 
of  this  nature  are  Prophecies  with  a  double  sense)  the  Critics  on 
Horace,  not  apprehending  the  different  natures  of  these  two  kinds, 
have  engaged  in  very  warm  contests.  The  one  side  seeing  some  parts 
of  the  Ode  to  have  a  necessary  relation  with  a  real  ship,  contend  for 
its,  h^m^  purely  historical ;  at  the  head  of  these  is  Tanaquil  Faber, 
who  first  started  this  criticism,  after  fifteen  centuries  of  peaceable 
possession  of  the  Allegory  :  the  other  side,  on  the  authority  of  Quin- 
tihan,  who  gives  the  ode  as  an  example  of  this  figure,  will  have  it 
to  be  purely  allegorical.  Whereas  it  is  evidently  both  one  and  the 
other ;  of  the  nature  of  the  second  kind  of  allegories,  wliich  have 
a  double  sense  ;  and  this  double  sense,  which  does  not  in  the  least 
obscure  the  meaning,  the  learned  reader  may  see,  adds  infinite 
beauty  to  the  whole  turn  of  the  Apostrophe.  Had  it  been  purely 
historical,  nothing  had  been  more  cold  or  trifling  ;  had  it  been  jitd'cly 
allegorical,  nothing  less  natural  or  gracious,  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous length  into  which  it  is  drawn. — Ezekiel  has  an  allegory  of  that 
sort  which  Quintilian  supposes  this  to  be,  (namely,  a  proper  allegory 
with  only  one  real  sense)  and  he  manages  it  with  that  brevity  and 
expedition  which  a  proper  allegory  demands,  when  used  in  the  place 
of  a  metaphor.  Speaking  of  Tyre  under  the  image  of  a  Ship,  he  says, 
Thy  Rowers  have  brought  thee  into  great  waters  :  the  east-wind  hath 
broken  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  Seas.^  But  suppose  the  Ode  to  be 
both  historical  and  allegorical,  and  that,  under  his  immediate  concern 
for  his  Friends,  he  conveyed  his  more  distant  apprehensions  for  the 
Republic ;  and  then  there  appears  so  much  ease,  and  art,  and  dignity 
in  every  period,  as  makes  us  justly  esteem  it  the  most  finished  com- 
position of  Antiquity. 

What  is  it  then  which  makes  the  double  sense  so  ridiculous  and 
absurd  in,  Hi  motus  animorum,  ^c.  and  so  noble  and  rational  in,  O 
Navis  referent,  Sfc.  but  this.  That,  in  the  latter  case,  the  subject  of 
the  two  seiises  had  a  close  connexion  in  the   interests    of  the 

•  See  above,  p.  168,  et  seq.  t  Ezek.  xxvii.  26. 
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WRITER  ;  in  the  former,  none  at  all  ?  Now  that  which  makes  two 
senses  reasonable,  does,  at  the  same  time,  always  make  them  intelli- 
gible and  obvious.  But  if  this  be  true,  then  a  double  sense  in  Pro- 
phecies must  be  both  reasonable  and  intelligible  :  For  I  think  no 
Believer  will  deny  that  there  was  the  closest  connexion  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  systems,  in  the  Dispensations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. — This  will  shew  us,  with  what  knowledge  of  his  subject  the 
late  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  endowed,  when  he  endeavoured  to  discredit 
Types  and  Figures  by  this  wise  observation,  "  That  Scripture  Types 
and  Figures  have  no  more  relation  to  the  things  said  to  be 
typified,  than  to  any  thing  that  passes  now  in  France."  * 

3.  His  next  argument  runs  thus — "  If  God  is  disposed  to  reveal  to 
mankind  any  truths — he  must  convey  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  understood — if  he  speaks  to  men,  he  must  condescend  to 
their  infirmities  and  capacities — Now  if  he  were  to  contrive  a  Propo- 
sition in  such  a  manner — that  the  same  Proposition  should  relate  to 
several  events  ;  the  consequence  would  be,  that  as  often  as  events 
happened  which  agreed  to  any  Proposition,  so  often  would  the  Reve- 
lation be  accomplished.  But  this  would  only  serve  to  increase  the 
confusion  of  men's  minds,  and  never  to  clear  up  any  Prophecy  :  No 
man  could  say  what  was  intended  by  the  spirit  of  God  :  And  if  m-any 
events  were  intended,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  if  no  event  was 
intended  at  all."f 

I  all  along  suspected  he  was  talking  against  what  he  did  not 
understand.  He  proposed  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  a  double  or 
secondary  senseX  of  Prophecies  ;  and  now  he  tells  us  of  many  senses  ; 
and  endeavours  to  shew  how  this  would  make  Prophecy  useless.  But 
sure  he  should  have  known,  what  the  very  phrase  itself  intimates, 
that  no  prophetic  Proposition  is  pretended  to  have  more  than  two 
senses  :  And  farther,  that  the  subject  of  each  is  supposed  to  relate 
to  two  connected  and  successive  Dispensations  :  which  is  so  far  from 
creating  any  confusion  in  merCs  minds,  or  making  a  Prophecy  useless, 
that  it  cannot  but  strengthen  and  confirm  our  behef  of,  and  give 
double  evidence  to,  the  divinity  of  the  Prediction.  On  the  contrarj?-, 
he  appears  to  think  that  what  orthodox  Divines  mean  by  a  second 
sense,  is  the  same  with  what  the  Scotch  Prophets  mean  by  a  second 
sight ;  the  seeing  one  thing  after  another  as  long  as  the  imagination 
will  hold  out. 

4.  His  last  Argument  is — "  Nor  is  it  any  ground  for  such  a  suppo- 
sition, that  the  Prophets  being  full  of  the  ideas  of  the  Messiah, 
and  his  glorious  kingdom,  made  use  of  images  taken  from  thence, 
to  express  the  points  upon  which  they  had  occasion  to  speak.  From 
whencesoevcr  they  took  their  ideas,  yet  when  they  spoke  of  present 
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facts,  it  -wsiS  present  facts  only  that  were  to  be  understood.  Common 
language,  and  the  figures  of  it,  and  the  manner  of  expression  ;  the 
metaphors,  the  hyperboles,  and  all  the  usual  forms  of  speech,  are  to  be 
considered :  And  if  the  occasions  of  the  expression  are  taken  from  a 
future  state,  yet  still  the  Proposition  is  to  be  interpreted  of  that  one 
thing  to  which  it  is  particularly  applied."  * 

Orthodox  Divines  have  supported  the  reasonableness  and  probability 
of  double  senses  by  this  material  Observation,  that  the  inspired  Writers 
were  full  of  the  ideas  of  the  Christian  Dispensation.  That  is,  there 
being  a  close  relation  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish,  of  which 
the  Christian  was  the  completion,  whenever  the  Prophets  spoke  of 
any  of  the  remarkable  fortunes  of  the  one,  they  interwove  with  it 
those  of  the  other.  A  truth,  which  no  man  could  be  so  hardy  to 
deny,  who  believes,  1.  That  there  is  that  relation  between  the  two 
Religions  :  and  2.  That  these  inspired  men  were  let  into  the  nature 
and  future  fortunes  of  both.  See  now  in  what  manner  our  Author 
represents  this  observation.  It  is  no  ground,  says  he,  for  a  double 
sense,  that  the  Prophets  were  full  of  the  ideas  of  a  Messiah  and  his 
glorious  Mngdom,  and  made  use  of  images  taken  from  thence  ;  [that  is, 
that  they  enobled  their  style  by  their  habitual  contemplation  of 
magnificent  ideas.]  For  (continues  he)  ivhencesoever  they  took  their 
ideas,  when  they  sp)oke  of  present  facts,  present  facts  alone  were  to  be 
understood.  Common  language  and  the  figures  of  it,  ^~c. — Without 
doubt,  from  such  a  fidness  of  ideas,  as  only  raised  and  enobled  their 
style,  it  could  be  no  more  concluded  that  they  meant  future  facts, 
when  they  speak  of  present,  than  that  Virgil,  because  he  was  full  of 
the  magnificent  ideas  of  the  Roman  grandeur,  where  he  says,  Priami 
Imperium — Diviim  JDomus,  Ilium,  et  Ingens  gloria  Teucrorum,  meant 
Rome  as  well  as  Troy.  But  what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ?  Ortho- 
dox Divines  talk  of  a  fulness  of  ideas  arising  from  the  Holy  Spirit's 
revealing  the  mutual  dependency  and  future  fortunes  of  the  two 
Dispensations ;  and  revealing  them  for  the  information,  solace,  and 
support  of  the  Christian  Church  :  And  Dr.  Sykes  talks  of  a.  fulness  of 
ideas  got  nobody  knows  how,  and  used  nobody  knows  why, — to  raise 
(I  think  he  says)  their  style  and  enoble  their  images.  Let  him  give 
some  good  account  of  this  representation,  and  then  we  may  be  able  to 
determine,  if  it  be  worth  the  trouble,  whether  he  here  put  the  change 
upon  himself  or  his  readers.  To  aU  this  Dr.  Sykes  replies,  "  It  was 
no  answer,  to  shew  that  there  are  allegories  and  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions, for  these  were  never  by  me  denied."  Exam.  p.  363.  Why  does 
he  tell  us  of  his  never  denying  allegories,  when  he  is  called  upon  for 
denying  secondary  senses  ?  Does  he  take  these  things  to  be  different  ? 
If  he  does,  his  answer  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  he  is   only 
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charged,  in  express  words,  with  denying  secondary  senses.  Does  he 
take  them  to  be  the  same  ?  He  must  then  allow  secondary  senses  ; 
and  so  give  up  the  question  ;  that  is,  retract  the  passages  here  quoted 
from  him.  He  is  reduced  to  this  dilemma,  either  to  acknowledge  that 
he  first  writ,  or  that  he  now  answers,  to  no  purpose.* 

From  hence,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  goes  on  to  examine 
particular  texts  urged  against  his  opinion  ;  with  which  I  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do  :  first,  because  the  proper  subject  of  this  section 
is  the  general  nature  only  of  types  and  double  senses  :  and  secondly, 
because  what  room  I  have  to  spare,  on  this  head,  is  for  a  much 
welcomer  Guest,  whom  I  am  now  returning  to,  the  original  author  of 
these  profound  reasonings,  Mr.  Collins  himself. 

II. 

We  have  shewn  that  types  and  secondary  senses  are  rational,  logical, 
and  scholastic  modes  of  information  :  that  they  were  expedient  and 
highly  useful  under  the  Jewish  (Economy :  and  that  they  are  indeed 
to  be  found  in  the  Institutes  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  But  now 
it  will  be  objected,  "  that,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Jewish  (Economy,  a 
double  sense  may  be  allowed  ;  because  the  future  affairs  of  that  Dis- 
pensation may  be  well  supposed  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the 
Prophet ;  but  it  is  vmreasonable  to  make  one  of  the  senses  relate  to  a 
different  and  remote  Dispensation,  never  surely  in  his  thoughts.  For 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (Mr.  Collins  tells  us)  seem  the  tnost 
plain  of  all  ancient  writings,  and  wherein  there  appears  not  the  least 
trace  of  a  Typical  or  Allegorical  intention  in  the  Authors,  or  in  any 
other  Jews  of  their  time  J"  "j* 

I  reply,  that  was  it  even  as  our  adversaries  suggest,  that  all  the 
Prophecies,  which,  we  say,  relate  to  Jesus,  relate  to  him  only  in  a 
secondary  sense  ;  and  that  there  were  no  other  intimations  of  the 
New  Dispensation  but  what  such  Prophecies  convey  ;  it  would  not 
follow  that  such  sense  was  false  or  groundless.  And  this  I  have 
clearly  shewn  in  the  account  of  their  nature,  original,  and  use.  Thus 
much  I  confess,  that  without  miracles,  in  confirmation  of  such  sense, 
some  J  of  them  would  with  difficulty  be  proved  to  have  it  ;  because 
we  have  shewn,  that  a  commodious  and  designed  obscurity  attends 
both  their  nature  and  their  use.  But  then.  This  let  me  add,  and 
these  Pretenders  to  superior  reason  would  do  well  to  consider  it,  that' 
the  authority  of  divine  Wisdom  as  rationally  forces  the  assent  to  a 
determined  meaning  of  an  obscure  and  doubtful  Proposition,  as  any 
other  kind  of  logical  evidence  whatsoever. 

But  this  which  is  here  put,  is  by  no  means  the  case.     For  we  say, 
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1 .  That  some  of  the  Prophecies  relate  to  Jesus  in  a  primary  sense. 

2.  That  besides  these,  there  are  in  the  prophetic  Writings,  the  most 
clear  and  certain  intimations  of  the  Gospel  (Economy,  "which  are  alone 
sufficient  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the  secondary . 

I.  That  SOME  Prophecies  relate  to  the  Messiah  in  a  primary  sense, 
hath  been  invincibly  proved  by  many  learned  men  before  me  :  I  shall 
mention  therefore  but  one  ;  and  that,  only  because  Mr.  CoUins  hath 
made  some  remarks  upon  it,  which  will  afford  occasion  for  a  farther 
illustration  of  the  subject.  Jesus  declares,  of  John  the  Baptist — 
This  is  the  Elias  that  was  for  to  come.  "  Wherein"  (says  the  Author 
of  the  Grounds,  &c.)  "he  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  words  of 
Malachi,  Behold  I  ivill  send  you  Elijah  the  Prophet  before  the  coming 
of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord ;  which,  according  to  their 
literal  sense,  are  a  Prophecy  that  Elijah  or  Elias  was  to  come  in 
person,  and  therefore  not  literally  but  mystically  fulfilled  in 
John  the  Baptist^  *  And  again,  in  his  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy 
considered,  speaking  of  this  passage  of  Malachi,  he  says,  "  But  to  cut 
off  all  pretence  for  a  literal  Prophecy,  I  observe,  first.  That  the  literal 
interpretation  of  this  place  is,  that  Elias,  the  real  Elias,  was  to  come. 
And  is  it  not  a  most  pleasant  literal  interpretation  to  make  Elias 
not  signify  Elias,  but  somebody  who  resembled  him  in  quahties  ? — 
Secondly  I  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  Translators  render  it,  Elias 
the  Tishbite, — and  that  i\iQ  Jews,  since  Christ's  time,  have  generally 
understood,  from  the  passage  before  us,  that  Elias  is  to  come  in 
person. — But  John  Baptist  himself,  who  must  be  supposed  to  know 
who  he  was  himself,  when  the  question  was  asked  him,  ivhether  he 
ivas  Elias,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias  ;  and  when  asked  who  he  was, 
said,  he  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  Wilderness,  t^r.  which  is  a 
passage  taken  from  Isaiah."  f 

1.  The  first  thing  observable  in  these  curious  remarks  is,  that  this 
great  Advocate  of  Infidelity  did  not  so  much  as  understand  the  terms 
of  the  question.  The  words,  says  he,  according  to  their  literal  sense, 
are  a  Prophecy  that  Elijah  was  to  come  in  person,  and  therefore  not 
literally  but  mystically  fulfilled  in  John  the  Baptist.  He  did  not  so 
much  as  know  the  meaning  of  a  primary  and  secondary  sense,  about 
which  he  makes  all  this  stir.  A  secondary  sense  indeed  implies  a 
figurative  interpretation  ;  a  primary  implies  a  literal :  But  yet  this 
primary  sense  does  not  exclude  figurative  terms.  The  primary  or 
literal  sense  of  the  Prophecy  in  question  is,  that,  before  the  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  a  messenger  should  be  sent,  resembling  in 
character  the  Prophet  Elijah  ;  this  messenger,  by  a  figure,  is  called 
the  Prophet  Elijah.  A  figure  too  of  the  most  easy  and  natural 
import ;  and  of  especial  use  amongst  the  Hebrews,  who  were  accus- 
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tomed  to  denote  any  character  or  action  by  that  of  the  kind  which 
was  become  most  known  or  celebrated.  Thus  the  Prophet  Isaiah : 
"  And  the  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea, 
and  with  his  mighty  wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  over  the  I'iver,  and 
shall  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams.'"  *  Here,  a  second  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea  is  promised  in  literal  terms :  But  who  therefore  will  say 
that  this  is  the  literal  meaning  ?  The  hteral  meaning,  though  the 
prophecy  be  in  figurative  terms,  is  simply  redemption  from  bondage. 
For  Egypt,  in  the  Hebrew  phrase,  signified  a  place  of  bondage.  So 
again  Jeremiah  says ;  "A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation  and 
bitter  weeping  :  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  refused  to  be  com- 
forted because  they  were  not."  f  The  primary  sense  of  these  words, 
according  to  Grotius,  is  a  prediction  of  the  weeping  of  the  Jewish 
matrons  for  their  children  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nabuzaradan. 
Will  he  say  therefore  that  this  Prophecy  was  not  literally  fulfilled, 
because  Rachel  was  dead  many  ages  before,  and  did  not,  that  we  read 
of,  return  to  life  on  this  occasion  ?  Does  not  he  see  that,  by  the  most 
common  and  easy  figure,  the  Matrons  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were 
called  by  the  name  of  this  their  great  Parent  1  As  the  IsraeUtes,  in 
Scripture,  are  called  Jacob,  and  the  posterity  of  the  son  of  Jesse  by 
the  name  of  David :  So  again,  Isaiah  says,  "  Hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom  ;  give  ear  unto  the  Law  of  our  God,  ye 
people  of  Gomorrah."  |  Will  he  say,  the  people  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  are  here  addressed  to  in  the  primary  sense,  and  the  people 
of  the  Jews  only  in  the  secondary  ?  But  the  preceding  words,  which 
shew  the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  could  not  now  be  addressed 
to,  because  there  were  none  left,  shew  likewise  that  it  is  the  Jewish 
Nation  which  is  called  by  these  names.  Except  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
had  left  us  a  very  small  remnant,  we  should  have  been  as  Sodom,  and 
we  should  have  been  lihe  unto  Gomorrah. §  Would  not  he  be  thought 
an  admirable  interpreter  of  Virgil  who  should  criticise  the  Roman 
Poet  in  the  same  manner  ? — Virgil  seems  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient 
■writings  :  And  he  says, 

"  Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeimt  Satumia  regna." 

Which,  according  to  its  literal  meaning,  is,  that  the  Virgin  returns, 
and  old  Saturn  reigns  again,  in  person  ;  therefore  not  literally,  but 
MYSTICALLY  fulfilled  in  the  justice  and  felicity  of  Augustus's  reign. 
And  it  is  a  most  pleasant  literal  interpretation,  to  make  the  Virgin 
and  Saturn  not  signify  the  Virgin  and  Saturn,  but  somebody  who 
resembled  them  in  qualities.  Such  reasoning  on  a  Classic,  would  be 
called  nonsense  in  every  language.  But  Freethinking  sanctifies  all 
sorts  of  impertinence.     Let  me  observe  further,  that  this  was  a  kind 
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of  compound  blunder  :  Literal,  in  common  speech,  being  opposed 
both  io  figurative  and  to  spiritual;  and  mystical  signifying  both 
figurative  and  spiritual ;  he  fairly  confounded  the  distinct  and  different 
meanings  both  of  literal  and  of  mystical. 

He  goes  on — I  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  Translators  render  it 
Ehas  the  Tishbite — and  that  the  Jews  since  Christ's  time  have 
generally  understood  from  this  passage,  that  Elias  is  to  come  i7i  person. 
And  John  Baptist  himself,  who  must  he  supposed  to  hiow  who  he  ivas 
hhnself  when  the  question  ivas  asked  him,  denied  himself  to  he  Elias. — 
"Why  does  he  say,  Since  Christ's  time,  and  not  hefore,  when  it  appears 
to  be  before  as  well  as  since,  from  his  own  account  of  the  translation 
of  the  Septuagint  ?  For  a  good  reason.  We  should  then  have  seen 
why  John  the  Baptist,  when  asked,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias ; 
which  it  was  not  Mr.  CoUins's  design  we  should  see ;  if  indeed  we 
do  not  ascribe  too  much  to  his  knowledge  in  this  matter.  The  case 
stood  thus  :  At  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  from 
thence  to  the  time  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  a  Transmigration,  and 
of  a  Resurrection  of  the  hody,  to  repossess  the  Land  of  Judea,  were 
national  opinions ;  which  occasioned  the  Jews  by  degrees  to  under- 
stand all  these  sorts  of  figurative  expressions  literally.  Hence, 
amongst  their  many  visions,  this  was  one,  that  Ehas  should  come 
again  in  person.  Which  shews  what  it  was  the  Jews  asked  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  what  it  was  he  answered,  when  he  denied  himself  to  he 
Elias  :  Not  that  he  was  not  the  Messenger  prophesied  of  by  Malachi 
(for  his  pretending  to  be  that  Messenger  evidently  occasioned  the 
question)  but  that  he  was  not,  nor  did  the  prophecy  imply  that  the 
Messenger  should  be,  Elias  in  person. 

But  to  set  his  reasoning  in  the  fullest  light,  Let  us  consider  a 
similar  prophecy  of  Amos  :  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a 
thirst  of  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord.^  I  would  ask, 
is  this  a  Prophecy  of  a  famine  of  the  word  in  a  literal,  or  in  a  mys- 
tical sense  ?  Without  doubt  the  Deist  will  own  (if  ever  he  expects 
we  should  appeal  again  to  his  ingenuity)  in  a  literal.  But  now  strike 
out  the  explanation  [_not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  of  water']  and 
what  is  it  then  ?  Is  it  not  still  a  famine  of  the  word  in  a  literal 
sense?  Mystical,  if  you  will,  in  the  meaning  of  metaphorically 
obscure,  but  not  in  the  meaning  of  spiritual.  But  mystical  in  this 
latter  signification  only,  is  opposed  to  literal,  in  the  question  about 
secondary  senses.  It  appears  then,  that  a  loant  of  preaching  the  word 
is  still  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Prophecy,  whether  the  explanation 
be  in  or  out,  though  the  figurative  term  \^famine\  be  used  to  express 
that  meaning.     And  the  reason  why  the  Prophet  explains  the  term, 
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was  not,  because  it  was  a  harsh  or  unnatural  figure,  to  denote  want  of 
^preaching,  any  more  than  the  term  Elijah  to  denote  a  similar  character, 
which  Malachi  does  not  explain  ;  but  because  the  Prophecy  of  Amos 
might  have  been  for  ever  mistaken,  and  ^\q  figurative  term  understood 
literally  ;  the  People  being  at  that  time,  often  punished  for  their  sins 
by  a  famine  of  bread. 

But  this  abusive  cavil  at  figurative  terms  wiU  remind  us  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  following  Prophecy  of  Isaiah — "  Even  them  wiU  I 
bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  hovise  of 
prayer :  their  burnt  offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted 
upon  mine  altar ;  for  mine  house  shall  be  called  an  house  of  Prayer 
FOR  ALL  PEOPLE,"  *  Tlijs,  lie  says,  must  needs  relate  to  Jewish, 
not  to  Christian  times.  Why  ?  Because  sacrifices  are  mentioned. 
But  how  could  this  truth  be  told  the  Jewish  People,  that  all 
nations  should  be  gathered  to  the  true  God,  otherwise  than  by  using 
terms  taken  from  Rites  familiar  to  them ;  unless  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation  had  been  previously  explained  ?  A  matter 
evidently  unfit  for  their  information,  when  they  were  yet  to  live  so 
long  under  the  Jewish.  For  though  the  Prophets  speak  of  the  little 
value  of,  and  small  regard  due  to,  the  ceremonial  Law  ;  they  always 
mean  (and  always  make  their  meaning  understood)  when  the  cere- 
monial Law  is  superstitiously  observed,  and  observed  to  a  neglect  of 
the  moral ;  which  last  they  describe  in  the  purity  and  perfection  of 
the  Gospel.  So  admirable  was  this  conduct !  that  while  it  hid  the 
future  Dispensation,  it  prepared  men  for  it. 

Thus  then  stands  the  argument  of  this  mighty  Reasoner.  There 
are  no  Prophecies,  he  says,  which  relate  to  Jesus  but  in  a  secondary 
sense.  Now  a  secondary  sense  is  unscholastic  and  evthusiastical.  To 
this  we  answer,  that  the  Prophecy  of  Malachi  about  Elijah,  and  of 
Isaiah  about  bringing  all  people  to  his  holy  mountain,  relate  to  Jesus 
in  a  primary  sense.  He  replies.  No,  but  in  a  mystical,  only.  Here 
he  begins  to  quibble,  the  sure  sign  of  an  expiring  Argument :  Mystical 
signifies  as  well  secondary  as  figurative.  In  the  sense  of  secondary, 
the  interpretation  of  these  Prophecies  to  Jesus  is  not  mystical ;  in 
the  sense  of  figurative  it  is.  But  is  the  use  of  a  figurative  term 
enthusiastical  or  unscholastic,  when  the  end  is  only  to  convey  informa- 
tion concerning  a  less  known  thing  in  the  terms  of  one  more  known  ? 
Now  whether  we  are  to  charge  this  to  ill  faith  or  a  worse  understand- 
ing, his  Followers  shall  determine  for  me. 

2.  But  we  will  suppose  all  that  an  ingenuous  Adversary  can  ask — 
"That  most  of  the  Prophecies  in  question  relate  to  Jesus  in  a 
secondary  sense  only  ;  the  rest  in  a  primary,  but  expressed  in  figura- 
tive terms  ;  which,  till  their  completion,  threw  a  shade  over  their 
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meaning,  and  kept  them  in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity."  Now,  to 
shew  how  all  this  came  about,  will  add  still  farther  hght  to  this  very 
perplexed  question. 

We  have  seen,  from  the  nature  and  long  duration  of  the  Jewish 
(Economy,  that  the  Prophecies  which  relate  to  Jesus,  must  needs  be 
darkly  and  enigmatically  delivered  :  We  have  seen  how  the  allegoric 
Mode  of  speech,  then  much  in  use,  furnished  the  means,  by  what  we 
call  a  double  sense  in  Prophecies,  of  doing  this  with  all  the  requisite 
obscurity.  But  as  some  of  these  Prophecies  by  their  proper  light 
alone,  without  the  confirmation  of  miracles,  could  hardly  have  their 
sublimer  sense  so  well  ascertained ;  to  render  all  opposers  of  the 
Gospel  without  excuse,  it  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  last  race 
of  the  Prophets,  to  give  credentials  to  the  mission  of  Jesus  by  predic- 
tions of  him  in  a  primary  and  literal  sense.  Yet  the  Jewish  oeconomy 
being  to  continue  long,  there  stiU  remained  the  same  necessity  of  a 
covert  and  mysterious  conveyance.  That  figurative  expression  there- 
fore, which  was  before  employed  in  the  proposition,  was  now  used  in 
the  terms.  Hence,  the  Prophecies  of  a  single  sense  come  to  be  in 
highly  figurative  words  :  as  before,  the  earlier  Prophecies  of  a  double 
sense  (which  bad  a  primary  meaning  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  State, 
and,  for  the  present  information  of  that  People)  were  delivered  in  a 
much  simpler  phrase. 

The  Jewish  Doctors,  whose  obstinate  adherence,  not  to  the  letter 
of  the  Law,  as  this  Writer  ignorantly  or  fraudulently  suggests,  but 
to  the  mystical  interpretations  of  the  Cabala,  prevents  their  seeing 
the  true  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  language,  between  the  earlier 
and  later  Prophets ;  the  Jewish  Doctors,  I  say,  are  extremely  per- 
plexed to  give  a  tolerable  account  of  this  matter.  What  they  best 
agree  in  is,  that  the  figurative  enigmatic  style  of  the  later  Prophets 
(which  however  they  make  infinitely  more  obscure  by  cabalistic  mean- 
ings, than  it  really  is,  in  order  to  evade  the  relation  which  the  Predic- 
tions have  to  Jesus)  is  owing  to  the  declining  state  of  prophecy. 
Every  Prophet,  says  the  famous  Rabbi,  Joseph  Albo,  that  is  of  a 
strong,  sagacious,  and  piercing  understanding,  will  apprehend  the  thing 
nakedly  without  any  similitude ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  all  his 
sayings  are  distinct  and  clear,  and  free  from  all  obscurity,  having  a 
literal  truth  in  them  :  But  a  Prophet  of  an  inferior  rank  or  degree, 
his  words  are  obscure,  enwrapped  in  riddles  and  parables  j  and  there- 
fore have  not  a  literal  but  allegorical  truth  contained  in  them.*  And 
indeed  our  fictitious  Rabbi  seems  to  have  had  as  little  knowledge  of 
this  matter  as  the  other ;  for  in  answer  to  what  Mr.  Whiston,  who, 
extravagant  as  he  was  in  rejecting  all  double  senses,  yet  knew  the 
difference  between  a  secondary  and   enigmatic  prophecy,    which,  wf 
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shall  see,  Mr.  Collins  did  not,  in  answer,  I  say,  to  Mr.  Wliiston,  who 
observed  that  the  Prophecies  [meaning  the  primary]  which  relate  to 
Christianity  are  covered,  mystical  and  enigmatical,  repUes,  This  is 
exactly  equal  mysticism  with,  and  just  as  remote  from  the  real  literal 
sense  as  the  mysticism  of  the  Allegorists  \i.  e.  the  Contenders  for  a 
double  sense]  and  is  altogether  as  obscure  to  the  understanding.'^ 
His  argument  against  secondary  senses  is,  that  they  are  unscholastic 
and  enthusiastical.  Mr.  Whiston,  to  humour  him,  presents  him  with 
direct  and  primary  Prophecies,  but  tells  him,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  expressed  in  covered,  mystical,  and  enigmatic  terms.  This  will 
not  satisfy  him ;  it  is  no  better  than  the  mysticism  of  the  Allegorists. 
How  so  ?  We  may  think  perhaps,  that  he  would  pretend  to  prove, 
because  his  argument  requires  he  should  prove,  that  enigmatical 
expressions  are  as  unscholastic  and  enthusiastical  as  secondary  senses. 
No  such  matter.  All  he  says  is,  that  they  are  as  obscure  to  the 
understanding.  But  obscurity  is  not  his  quarrel  with  secondary  senses. 
He  objects  to  them  as  unscholastic  and  enthusiastical.  But  here  lay 
the  difficulty  ;  no  man,  who  pretended  to  any  language,  could  affirm 
this,  of  figurative  enigmatical  expressions  ;  he  was  forced  therefore  to 
have  recourse  to  his  usual  refuge,  obscurity. 

It  is  true,  he  says,  these  mystical  enigmatic  Prophecies  (as  Mr. 
Whiston  calls  them)  are  equally  remote  from  the  real  literal  sense,  as 
the  mysticism  of  the  Allegorists.  But  this  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
blunder  exposed  above,  where  he  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
hteral  sense  of  a  Term,  and  the  literal  sense  of  a  Proposition.  And 
how  gross  that  ignorance  is  we  may  see  by  the  following  instance. 
Isaiah  says.  The  Wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  Kid ;  and  the  Calf,  and  the  young  Lion,  and 
the  FatUng  together,  and  a  little  Child  shall  lead  them.-\  Now  I  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  his  Followers  understand  this,  as  Grotius 
does,  of  the  profound  peace  which  was  to  follow  after  the  times  of 
Senacherib,  under  Hezekiah ;  but  though  the  terms  be  mystical,  yet 
sure  they  call  this  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophecy :  For  Grotius 
makes  the  mystical  sense  to  refer  to  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Whiston,  I  sup- 
pose, denies  that  this  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  times  of  Hezekiah, 
but  that  it  refers  to  that  of  Christ  only.  Is  not  his  interpretation 
therefore  literal  as  well  as  that  of  Grotius  ?  unless  it  immediately 
becomes  odly  typical,  unscholastic,  and  enthusiastical,  as  soon  as  ever 
Jesus  comes  into  the  question. 

II.  But  now,  besides  the  literal  primary  prophecies  concerning  the 
person  of  Jesus,  we  say,  in  the  second  place,  that  there  are  other, 
which  give  a  primary  and  direct  intimation  of  the  change  of  the 
Dispensation.     Isaiah  foretels  great  mercies  to  the  Jewish  People, 
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in  a  future  Age ;  which,  though  represented  by  such  metaphors  as 
bore  analogy  to  the  blessings  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  (Economy,  yet, 
to  shew  that  they  were  indeed  different  from  what  the  figurative  terms 
alluded  to,  the  Prophet  at  the  same  time  adds.  My  thoughts  are  not 
as  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.'* 
This  surely  impHes  a  different  Dispensation.  That  the  change  was 
from  carnal  to  spiritual,  is  elegantly  intimated  in  the  subjoining 
words, — For  as  the  Heavens  are  higher  than  the  Earth,  so  are  my 
ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.\ 
But  this  higher  and  more  excellent  Dispensation  is  more  plainly 
revealed  in  the  following  figure  :  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up 
the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree  ;  % 
i.  e.  the  new  Religion  shall  as  far  excel  the  old,  as  the  fir-tree  does  the 
thorn,  or  the  myrtle  the  brier.  In  a  following  Prophecy  he  shews 
the  EXTENT  of  this  new  Religion  as  here  he  had  shewn  its  Nature  ; 
that  it  was  to  spread  beyond  Judea,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  race  of 
mankind, — The  gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising,  ^c.§  Which  idea  the  Prophet  Zephaniah 
expresses  in  so  strong  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  evasion  : 
The  Lord  will  be  terrible  unto  them,  for  he  will  famish  all  the  Gods 
OF  the  earth  ;  and  men  shall  worship  him  every  one  from  his 
PLACE,  even  all  the  isles  o/"  Me  Gentiles. ||  The  expression  is  noble, 
and  alludes  to  the  popular  superstitions  of  Paganism,  which  conceived 
that  their  Gods  were  nourished  by  the  steam  of  sacrifices.  But  when 
were  the  Pagan  Gods  thus  famished,  but  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity ? — Every  one  from  his  place  ;  that  is,  they  were  not  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship. — Even  all  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  :  but  when 
did  these  worship  the  God  of  Israel  evei'y  one  from  his  place,  before  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles?  Then  indeed  their  speedy  and  general 
conversion  distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of  the  nations.  This  he 
expresses  yet  more  plainly  in  another  place.  "  In  that  day  shall  there 
be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  Land  of  Egypt ;  "  ^[  i.  e. 
the  Temple-service  shall  be  abolished  ;  and  the  God  of  Israel  wor- 
shiped with  the  most  solemn  rites,  even  in  the  most  abhorred  and 
unsanctified  places,  such  as  the  Jews  esteemed  Egypt.  Which 
Malachi  thus  diversifies  in  the  expression.  And  in  every  place  incense 
shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering  ;**  i.  e.  it  shall 
not  be  the  less  acceptable  for  not  being  at  the  Temple. 

But  Isaiah,  as  he  proceeds,  is  still  more  explicite,  and  declares,  in 
direct  terms,  that  the  Dispensation  should  be  changed.  Behold  I  create 
new  Heavens  and  a  new  Earth  ;  and  the  former  shall  not  be 
remembered,  nor  come  into  mind.'\-\    This,  in  the  prophetic  style,  means 
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a  NEW  RELIGION  and  a  new  Law  ;  the  metaphors,  as  we  have  shewn 
elsewhere,  being  taken  from  hieroglyphical  expression.  He  speaks  in 
another  place,  of  the  consequence  of  this  change ;  namely,  the  trans- 
ferring the  benefits  of  Religion  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation. "  Is  it  not  yet  a  very  little  while,  and  Lebanon  [the  isles  of 
the  Gentiles']  shall  be  turned  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field 
[the  land  of  Judea]  shall  be  esteemed  as  a  forest  ?  "  *  To  make  it 
yet  more  clear,  I  observe  farther,  that  the  Prophet  goes  on  to  declare 
the  change  of  the  sanction  ;  and  this  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  change  of  the  Dispensation. — There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an 
infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days  :  For  the 
child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old,  hut  the  sinner  being  an  hundred 
years  old  shall  be  accursed ;  f  i.  e.  the  Sanction  of  temporal 
REWARDS  and  PUNISHMENTS  shall  be  no  longer  administered  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  ;  for  we  must  remember,  that  long  life  for  obe- 
dience, and  sudden  and  untimely  death  for  transgressions,  bore  an 
eminent  part  in  the  Sanction  of  the  Jewish  Law.  Now  these  are 
expressly  said  to  be  abrogated  in  the  Dispensation  promised,  it  being 
declared  that  the  Virtuous,  though  dying  immaturely,  should  be  as  if 
they  had  lived  an  hundred  years  ;  and  Sinners,  though  living  to  an 
hundred  years,  as  if  they  had  died  immaturely. 

The  very  same  prophecy  in  Jeremiah,  delivered  in  less  figurative 
terms,  supports  this  interpretation  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil : 
"  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah,  not 
according  to  the  Covenant  that  I  made  unth  their  fathers,  in  the  day 
that  I  took  them  by  the  hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt. — But  this  shall  be  the  Covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  /  will  put  my  Law 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  lorite  it  in  their  hearts."  % — 

What  Isaiah  figuratively  names  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth, 
Jeremiah  simply  and  literally  calls  a  new  Covenant.  And  what  kind 
of  Covenant  ?  Not  such  an  one  as  was  made  with  their  Fathers. 
This  was  declarative  enough  of  its  nature ;  yet,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
he  gives  as  well  a  positive  as  a  negative  description  of  it :  This  shall  be 
the  Covenant,  I  will  put  my  Law  in  their  inward  parts,  ^c.  i.  e.  this 
Law  shall  be  spiritual,  as  the  other  given  to  their  Fathers  was  carnal  : 
For  the  Ceremonial  Law  did  not  scrutinize  the  heart,  but  rested  in 
external  obedience  and  observances. 

Lastly,  to  crown  the  whole,  we  may  observe,  that  Jeremiah  too, 
like  Isaiah,  fixes  the  true  nature  of  the  Dispensation  by  declaring  the 
CHANGE  of  the  sanction  :  *'  In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more, 
the  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  childrens  teeth  are  set  on 
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edge.  But  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity ;  every  man  that 
eateth  the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge."  *  For  it  was 
part  of  the  Sanction  of  the  Jewish  Law,  that  children  should  bear  the 
iniquity  of  their  fathers,  ^-c.  a  mode  of  punishing  which  hath  been 
already  explained  and  justified.  Yet  all  these  Prophecies  of  the 
Gospel  being  delivered  in  terms  appropriate  to  the  Law,  the  Jews  of 
that  time  would  naturally,  as  they  in  fact  did,  understand  them  as 
speaking  of  the  extension  and  completion  of  the  old  Dispensation, 
rather  than  the  perfection  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  new.  And 
thus  their  reverence  for  the  present  System,  under  which  they  were 
yet  to  continue,  was  preserved.  The  necessity  of  this  proceeding,  for 
the  present  time  ; — the  efiects  it  would  afterwards  produce  through 
the  perversity  of  the  superstitious  followers  of  the  Law  ; — and  the 
divine  goodness  as  well  as  wisdom  manifested  in  this  proceeding,  are 
all  finely  touched  in  the  following  passage  of  Isaiah  f — "  Whom  shall 
he  teach  knowledge  ?  and  whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  doc- 
trine ?  Them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the 
breasts.;};  For  precept  must  be  [or  hath  been]  upon  precept,  precept 
upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,§  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little.  For  with  stammering  hps  and  another  tongue  will  he  speak  to 
this  People. II  To  whom  he  said.  This  is  the  rest,  and  this  is  the 
refreshing,^  yet  they  would  not  hear.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord 
was  unto  them,  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  Hne 
upon  line,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  Uttle  ;  that  they 
might  go  and  faU  backward,  and  be  broken  and  snared  and  taken."** 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  if  you  will  believe  our  Adversary,  The 
hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  seem  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  tvrit- 
ings,  and  tcherein  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  typical 
OR  allegorical  intention  in  the  Authors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of 
their  times.-\-\  He  that  answers  a  Free-thinker  wiU  find  employment 
enough. — Not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention  ! 
He  might  as  well  have  said  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  poetry  in 
Virgil,  or  of  eloquence  in  Cicero.  But  there  is  none,  he  says,  either 
in  the  Authors,  or  hi  any  other  Jews  of  their  times.  Of  both  which 
Assertions,  this  single  Text  of  Ezekiel  will  be  an  abundant  confuta- 
tion.— Ah  Lord,  they  say  of  me,  doth  he  not  speak  para- 
bles ?  XX  'fhe  Prophet  complains  that  his  ineffectual  Mission  pro- 
ceeded from  his  speaking,  and  from  the  People's  conceiving  him  to 
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speak,  of  things  mysteriously,  and  in  a  mode  of  delivery  not  under- 
stood by  them.  The  Author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who  is 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  represents  holy  Scripture  as  fully  fraught  with  typical  and 
allegoric  wisdom :  "He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  Law  of  the  Most 
High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will  seek  out  the 
wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  and  be  occupied  in  Prophecies.  He 
will  keep  the  sayings  of  the  renowned  men ;  and  where  subtile 
PARABLES  are,  he  will  be  there  also.  He  will  seek  out  the  secrets 
OF  GRAVE  sentences,  and  be  conversant  in  dark  parables."* 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  Prophecies  were  not  so  plain  as  our 
Adversary  represents  them ;  and  that  their  obscurity  arose  from  their 
having  Typical  or  Allegorical  intentions :  which  figures  too  related 
not  to  the  present,  but  to  a  future  Dispensation,  as  is  farther  seen 
from  what  Ezekiel  says  in  another  place — Son  of  man,  behold  they  of 
the  house  of  Israel  say,  The  vision  that  he  seeth  is  for  many 

DAYS   to    come,    and    HE    PROPHESIETH    OF   THE    TIMES   THAT   ARE 

FAR  OFF.f  So  that  these  People  to  whom  the  Prophecies  were  so 
plain,  and  who  understood  them  to  respect  their  own  times  only, 
without  any  Typical  or  Allegoric  meaning,  complain  of  obscurities  in 
them,  and  consider  them  as  referring  to  very  remote  times.  But  I  am 
ashamed  of  being  longer  serious  with  so  idle  a  Caviller.  The  English. 
Bible  lies  open  to  every  Free-thinker  of  Great  Britain;  Where 
they  may  read  it  that  will,  and  understand  it  that  can. 

As  for  such  Writers  as  the  Author  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons,  To 
say  the  truth,  one  would  never  wish  to  see  them  otherwise  employed  : 
But  when  so  great  and  so  good  a  man  as  Grotius  hath  unwarily  con- 
tributed to  support  the  dotages  of  Infidelity,  this  is  such  a  misadven- 
ture as  one  cannot  but  lament. 

This  excellent  Person  (for  it  is  not  to  be  disguised)  hath  made  it 
his  constant  endeavour  throughout  his  whole  Comment  on  the  Pro- 
phets, to  find  a  double  sense  even  in  those  direct  Prophecies  which 
relate  to  Jesus  ;  and  to  turn  the  primary  sense  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  Jewish  Dispensation  ;  only  permitting  them  to  relate  to  Jesus  in 
a  secondary  :  and  by  that  affected  strain  of  interpretation,  hath  done 
almost  as  much  harm  to  Revelation  as  his  other  writings  have  done  it 
service  :  not  from  any  strength  there  is  in  his  Criticisms  (for  this, 
and  his  Comment  on  the  Apocalypse,  are  the  opprobrium  of  liis  great 
learning),  but  only  from  the  name  they  carry  with  them. 

The  Principle  which  Grotius  went  upon,  in  commenting  the  Bible, 
was,  that  it  should  be  interpreted  on  the  same  rules  of  Criticism  that 
men  use  in  the  study  of  all  other  ancient  Writings.     Nothing  could 

Ev    ■mpuipririiaii   dcrxoA.rjS'ijireToi — eV    <TTpo<pa'is   -arapaMoKSiv   (Tweia-eXevaerai  —  fu 
alflyixaai  wapaeoAwf  a,vaarpa<pi)(mai. — Chap,  xxxix.  13.  t  Ezek.  xii.  2?. 
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be  more  reasonable  than  bis  Principle :  but  unluckily  he  deceived 
himself  in  the  application  of  it.  These  rules  teach  us  that  the 
GENIUS,  PURPOSE,  and  AUTHORITY  of  the  Writer  should  be  carefully 
studied.  Under  the  head  of  his  authority  it  is  to  be  considered, 
whether  he  be  a  mere  human  or  an  inspired  Writer.  Thus  far  Grotius 
went  right :  he  examined  that  authority  ;  and  pronounced  the  Writers 
to  be  inspired,  and  the  Prophecies  divine :  But  when  he  came  to 
apply  these  premisses,  he  utterly  forgot  his  conclusion  ;  and  inter- 
preted the  Prophecies  by  rules  very  different  from  what  the  confession 
of  their  divine  original  required :  for  seeing  them  pronounced  by 
Jewish  Prophets,  occupied  in  Jewish  Affairs,  he  concluded  their  sole 
Object  was  Jewish ;  and  consequently  that  the  proper  sense  of  the 
Prophecies  referred  to  these  only.  But  this  was  faUing  back  from 
one  of  the  grounds  he  went  upon.  That  the  Writers  were  inspired  : 
for  his  interpretation  was  only  reasonable  on  the  supposition  that 
these  Writers  prophesied  in  the  very  manner  which  the  Pagans  under- 
stood their  Prophets  sometimes  to  have  done,  by  a  natural  sagacity  : 
For,  on  the  allowance  of  a  real  inspiration,  it  was  God,  and  not  the 
Writer,  who  was  the  proper  Author  of  the  Prophecy ;  and  to  under- 
stand his  purpose,  which  the  rules  of  interpretation  require  us  to 
seek,  we  must  examine  the  nature,  reason,  and  end  of  that  Religion 
which  he  gave  to  the  Jews  :  For  on  these,  common  sense  assures  us, 
the  meaning  of  the  Prophecies  must  be  intirely  regulated.  Now  if, 
on  enquiry,  it  should  be  found,  that  this  which  Grotius  admitted  for 
a  divine  Dispensation,  was  only  preparatory  of  another  more  perfect, 
it  would  then  appear  not  to  be  improbable  that  some  of  these  Pro- 
phecies might  relate,  in  their  literal,  primary,  and  immediate  sense, 
to  that  more  perfect  Dispensation.  And  whether  they  did  so  or  not 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  joint  evidence  of  the  context,  and  of  the 
nature  of  God's  whole  Dispensation  to  mankind,  so  far  forth  as  it  is 
discoverable  to  us.  But  Grotius,  instead  of  making  the  matter  thus 
reasonably  problematical,  and  to  be  determined  by  evidence,  deter- 
mined first,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  kind  of  Principle,  that  the  Pro- 
phecies related  directly  and  properly  to  Jewish  affairs :  and  into  this 
system  he  withdrew  all  his  explanations.  This,  as  we  say,  was  falsely 
applying  a  true  rule  of  interpretation.  He  went  on  this  reasonable 
ground,  that  the  Prophecies  should  be  interpreted  like  all  other 
ancient  Writings  :  and,  on  examining  their  authority,  he  found  them 
to  be  truly  divine.  When  he  had  gone  thus  far,  he  then  prepos- 
terously went  back  again,  and  commented  as  if  they  were  confessed  to 
be  merely  human  :  The  consequence  was,  that  several  of  his  criticisms, 
to  speak  of  them  only  as  the  performance  of  a  man  of  learning,  are 
so  forced,  unnatural,  and  absurd,  so  opposed  to  the  rational  canon 
of  interpretation,    that    I   will    venture  to    affirm    they   arc,    in    all 
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respects,  the  worst  that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  an  acute  and 
able  Critic. 

III. 

Having  now  proved  that  the  Principles  which  Mr.  Colhns  went 
upon  are  in  themselves  false  and  extravagant,  one  has  httle  reason  to 
regard  how  he  employed  them.  But  as  this  extraordinary  Writer  was 
as  great  a  Free-thinker  in  Logic  as  in  Divinity,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  shew  the  fashionable  World  what  sort  of  man  they  have  chosen  for 
their  Guide,  to  lead  them  from  their  ReHgion,  when  they  would  no 
longer  bear  with  any  to  direct  them  in  it. 

His  argument  against  what  he  calls  typical,  allegorical,  but  pro- 
perly, secondary  senses,  stands  thus : — "  Christianity  pretends  to 
derive  itself  from  Judaism.  Jesus  appeals  to  the  religious  books  of 
the  Jews  as  prophesying  of  his  Mission.  None  of  these  Prophecies 
can  be  understood  of  him  but  in  a  typical  allegoric  sense.  Now  that 
sense  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  rules  of  interpretation. 
Christianity,  therefore,  not  being  really  predicted  of  in  the  Jewish 
Writings,  is  consequently  false." — The  contestable  Proposition,  on 
which  the  whole  argument  rests,  is,  That  a  typical  or  allegoric  sense 
is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  rules  of  interpretation. 

AVould  the  Reader  now  beheve  that  Mr.  Collins  has  himself,  in  this 
very  book,  given  a  thorough  confutation  of  his  own  capital  Proposi- 
tion 1  Yet  so  it  is ;  and,  contrai-y  too  to  his  usual  way  of  reasoning, 
he  has  done  it  in  a  very  clear  and  convincing  manner ;  by  shewing, 
that  the  typical  and  allegorical  way  of  writing  was  universally  prac- 
tised by  Antiquity,— "  Allegory "  (says  he)  "was  much  in  use 
amongst  the  Pagans,  being  cultivated  by  many  of  the  Philosophers 
themselves  as  weU  as  Theologers.  By  some  as  the  method  of 
DELIVERING  DOCTRINES  ;  but  by  most  as  the  method  of  explaining 
away  what,  according  to  the  letter,  appeared  absurd  in  the  ancient 
fables  or  histories  of  their  Gods.  Religion  itself  was  deemed  a  mys- 
terious thing  amongst  the  Pagans,  and  not  to  be  pubhcly  and  plainly 
declared.  Wherefore  it  was  never  simply  represented  to  the  People, 
but  was  most  obscurely  deUvered,  and  vail'd  under  Allegories,  or 
Parables,  or  Hieroglyphics;  and  especially  amongst  the  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans,  and  the  Oriental  Nations. — They  allegorized  many  things 
of  nature,  and  particularly  the  heavenly  bodies — They  allegorized  all 
their  ancient  fables  and  stories,  and  pretended  to  discover  in  them  the 
secrets  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Medicine,  Politicks,  and  in  a  word  all 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  works  of  Homer  in  particular  have  furnished 
infinite  materials  for  all  sorts  of  allegorical  Commentators  to  work 
upon. — The  ancient  Greek  Poets  were  reputed  to  involve  divine,  and 
natural,  and  historical  notions  of  their  Gods  under  mystical  and  para- 
bolical expressions — The  Pythagorean  Philosophy  was  wholly  dehvered 
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in  mystical  language,  the  signification  whereof  was  entirely  unknown 
to  the  world  abroad — The  Stoic  Philosophers  are  particularly  famous 
for  allegorizing  the  whole  heathen  Theology — We  have  several  treatises 
of  heathen  Philosophers  on  the  subject  of  allegorical  interpretation."* 

If  now  this  kind  of  allegorizing,  which  involved  the  Proposition  in 
a  double  sense,  was  in  use  amongst  the  Pagan  Oracles,  Divines,  PhUo- 
sopliers  and  Poets,  is  not  the  understanding  ancient  writings  allegori- 
cally,  or  in  a  double  sense,  agreeable  to  all  rational,  scholastic  rules  of 
interpretation  ?  Surely,  as  much  so  as  the  understanding  mere  meta- 
'phorical  expressions  in  a  tropical  signification  ;  whose  propriety  no  one 
ever  yet  called  in  question.  For  the  sense  of  Propositions  is  imposed  as 
arbitrarily  as  the  sense  of  words.  And  if  men,  in  the  communication 
of  their  thoughts,  agree  to  give,  on  some  occasions,  a  double  sense  to 
Propositions,  as  well  as  on  others,  a  single,  the  interpreting  the  first 
in  two  meanings  is  as  agreeable  to  all  scholastic  rules,  as  interpreting 
the  other  in  one :  And  Propositions,  with  a  double  aiad  single  sense, 
are  as  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  by  the  help  of  the  con- 
text, as  Words  with  a  literal  and  figurative  meaning.  But  this  great 
Philosopher  seems  to  have  imagined,  that  the  single  sense  of  a  Propo- 
sition was  imposed  by  Nature ;  and  that  therefore,  giving  them  a 
double  meaning  was  the  same  offence  against  Reason  as  the  deviating 
from  the  unity  of  pure  Theism  into  Polytheism  :  and,  consequently, 
that  the  universal  lapse  into  allegory  and  idolatry  rendered 
neither  the  one  nor  other  of  them  the  less  absurd. f 

I  say,  he  seems  to  think  so.  More  one  cannot  say  of  such  a 
Writer.  Besides,  he  seems  to  think  otherwise,  where,  in  another 
place,  as  if  aware  that  Use  would  rescue  a  double  sense  from  his  irra- 
tional and  unscholastic  censure,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Jews, 
during  the  prophetic  period,  did  not  use  this  allegoric  way  of  expres- 
sion. Now  if  we  be  right  in  this  last  conjecture  about  his  meaning, 
he  abuses  the  terms  he  employs,  under  a  miserable  quibble ;  and,  by 
scholastic  and  unscholastic  rules,  only  means  interpreting  in  a  single 
or  a  double  sense. 

The  Reader  perhaps  wiU  be  curious  to  know  how  it  happened,  that 
this  great  Reasoner  should,  all  at  once,  overthrow  what  he  had  been 
so  long  labouring  to  build.  This  fatal  issue  of  his  two  books  of  the 
Grounds,  &c.  and  Scheme,  &c.  had  these  causes  : 

1.  He  had  a  pressing  and  immediate  objection  io  remove.  And,  as 
he  had  no  great  stock  of  argument,  and  but  small  forecast,  any  thing, 
at  a  plunge,  would  be  received,  which  came  to  his  relief. 

The  objection  was  this — "  That  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  the 
Apostles  were  not  designed  for  absolute  proofs  of  Christianity,  but  for 
arguments  ad  homines  only  to  the  Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  that 

*  "  Grounds  aud  Reasons,"  <fec.  pp.  83 — 86.         t  See  note  QQQ,  at  tlie  end  of  (Lia  liook. 
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way  of  reasoning."* — Thus,  he  himself  tells  us,  some  Divines  are 
accustomed  to  talk.  He  gives  them  indeed  a  solid  answer ;  but  he 
dreams  not  of  the  consequence.  He  says,  this  allegoric  reasoning  was 
common  to  all  mankind.  Was  it  so  ?  Then  the  grand  Proposition 
on  which  his  whole  work  supports  itself  is  entirely  overthrown.  For 
if  all  mankind  used  it,  the  method  must  needs  be  rational  and  scho- 
lastic. But  this  he  was  not  aware  of.  What  kept  him  in  the  dark, 
was  his  never  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the  use  and  the 
ABUSE  of  this  mode  of  information.  These  two  things  he  perpetually 
confounds.  The  Pagan  Oracles  delivered  themselves  in  allegories; — 
this  was  the  use :  Their  later  Divines  turned  all  their  Religion  into 
allegory ; — this  was  the  abuse.  The  elder  Pythagoreans  gave  their 
Precepts  in  allegory — this  was  the  use :  The  later  Stoics  allegorized 
every  thing  ; — this  was  the  abuse.  Homer  had  some  allegories  ; — this 
was  the  use  :  His  Commentators  turned  all  to  allegory ; — and  this 
again  was  the  abuse.  But  though  he  has  talked  so  much  of  these 
things,  yet  he  knew  no  more  of  them  than  old  John  Bunyan  ;  whose 
honester  ignorance,  joined  to  a  good  meaning,  disposed  him  to  admire 
that  which  the  malignity  of  our  Author's  folly  incHned  liim  to  decry  : 
and  each  in  the  hke  ridiculous  extreme. 

2.  But  the  other  cause  of  this  subversion  of  his  own  system  was 
the  delight  he  took  to  blacken  the  splendor  of  Rehgion.  He  supposed, 
we  may  be  sure,  it  would  prove  an  effectual  discredit  to  Revelation,  to 
have  it  seen,  that  there  was  this  conformity  between  the  Pagan  and 
Jewish  method  of  dehvering  Religion  and  MoraUty.  His  attempt  hath 
been  already  exposed  as  it  deserves.*  But  in  this  instance  it  labours 
under  much  additional  folly.  For  the  different  reasons  which  induced 
the  Propagators  of  Paganism,  and  the  Author  of  Judaism,  to  employ 
the  same  method  of  information,  are  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
if  advanced  but  so  far  in  the  knowledge  of  nature  to  know,  that  dif- 
ferent ends  are  very  commonly  prosecuted  by  the  same  means.  The 
Pagans  allegorized  in  order  to  hide  the  weakness  and  absurdities  of  their 
national  Religions  ;  the  Author  of  Judaism  allegorized  in  order  to  pre- 
pare his  followers  for  the  reception  of  a  more  perfect  Dispensation, 
founded  on  Judaism,  which  was  preparatory  of  it ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  prevent  their  premature  rejection  of  Judaism,  under  which 
they  were  still  to  be  long  exercised. 

Thus  we  see  how  this  formidable  Enemy  of  our  Faith  has  himself 
overturned  his  whole  Argument  by  an  unwary  answer  to  an  occa- 
sional objection.  But  this  is  but  one,  of  a  Work  full  of  contradictions. 
I  have  no  occasion  to  be  particular,  after  i-emoving  his  main  Principles ; 
yet,  for  the  Reader's  diversion,  I  shall  give  him  a  taste  of  them.  In 
his  81st  page,  he  says — And  there  has  been  for  a  long  time,  and  is  at 
'  Page  79.  f  See  vol.  ii.  book  iv.  sect.  1,  at  the  end. 
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this  time  as  little  use  of  allegory  in  those  respects  amongst  them  [the 
Jews]  as  there  seems  to  have  been  during  the  time  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  written,  which  seem  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  Writ- 
ings, and  wherein  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or  alle- 
gorical intention  in  the  Authors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their  times. 
Yet  it  is  but  at  the  85th  page  that  we  find  him  saying — And  in  this 
[viz.  in  delivering  his  Philosophy  in  mystical  language]  Pythagoras 
came  up  to  Solomon's  character  of  wise  men,  who  dealt  in  dark  say- 
ings, and  acted  not  much  unlike  the  most  divine  Teacher  that  ever  was. 
Our  Saviour  spake  with  many  parables,  &c.  Now  it  seems,  it  was 
Solomon's  character  of  wise  men  that  they  dealt  in  dark  sayings.  But 
these  wise  men  were  the  Authors  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  And  yet 
he  had  but  just  before  assured  us.  That  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment seem  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  Writings,  and  wherein  there 
appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention  in  the 
Authors,  or  in  any  Jews  of  their  times. 

Again,  in  his  pages  85,  86,  he  says,  "The  Pythagorean  Philosophy 
was  wholly  delivered  in  mystical  language ;  the  signification  whereof 
was  intirely  unknown  to  the  world  abroad,  and  but  gradually  explained 
to  those  of  the  sect,  as  they  grew  into  years,  or  were  proper  to  be 
informed — The  Stoic  Philosophers  were  particularly  famous  for  allego- 
rising— ^We  have  several  treatises  of  heathen  Philosophers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  allegorical  interpretation — And  from  Philosophers,  Platonists, 
and  Stoics,  the  famous  Origen  is  said  to  have  derived  a  great  deal  of 
his  skill  in  allegorizing  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  This  he 
says,  and  yet  at  the  94th  page  he  tells  us, — "  That  the  Apostles,  and 
particularly  St.  Paul,  wholly  discarded  all  other  methods  of  reasoning 
used  by  Philosophers,  except  the  allegorical :  and  set  that  up  as  the  true 
and  ONLY  reasoning  proper  to  bring  all  men  to  the  faith  of  Christ  : 
and  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  wholly  beat  out  of  the  literal  way  of 
arguing,  and  to  argue  as  became  Jews.  And  the  event  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  has  been  suited  to  matters  considered  in  this  view  and  light. 
For  we  know  that  the  wise  did  not  receive  the  Gospel  at  first,  and 
that  they  were  the  latest  Converts:  Which  plainly  arose  from  their 
using  maxims  of  reasoning  and  disputing  wholly  opposite  to  those  of 
Christians.'"  By  these  loise,  can  be  meant  none  but  the  Pagan  Philo- 
sophers :  and  these,  according  to  our  Author,  were  altogether  given  up 
to  mystery  and  allegory.  Yet  St.  Paul,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
who,  he  says,  were  likewise  given  up  to  the  same  method,  could  make 
no  converts  among  these  wise  men.  Why  ?  It  would  now  methinks 
have  suited  his  talents  as  well  as  temper,  to  have  told  us,  it  was  because 
tv)o  of  a  trade  could  not  agree  :  No,  says  this  incomparable  Logician, 
it  was  because  the  Philosophers  used  maxims  of  reasoning  and  disputing 
Viholly  opposite  to  the  Christians. 
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What  now  but  the  name  and  authority  of  Freethinhing  could  hinder 
euch  a  Writer  from  becoming  the  contempt  of  all  who  know  either 
how  to  make,  or  to  understand  an  argument?  These  men  profane  the 
light  they  receive  from  Revelation  in  employing  it  to  rob  the  treasures 
of  the  Sanctuary.  But  Religion  arrests  them  in  the  manner,  and 
pronounces  one  common  doom  upon  the  whole  race. 

— "Ne  IGNIS  NOSTER  facinori  praeluceat, 
Per  quem  colendos  censuit  Pietas  Deos, 
Veto  esse  tale  luminis  commercium."  • 

Hence  the  fate  that  attends  them  all,  in  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  impiety  and  blundering ;  which  always  follow  one  another  as 
the  crime  and  the  punishment. 

If  it  be  asked  then.  What  it  is  that  hath  so  strangely  prejudiced 
our  modern  Reasoners  against  this  ancient  mode  of  information  by 
TYPICAL  and  SECONDARY  senses  ?  I  answer,  the  folly  of  Fanatics, 
who  have  abused  it  in  support  of  the  most  abominable  nonsense. 
But  how  unreasonable  is  this  prejudice !  Was  there  ever  any  thing 
rational  or  excellent  amongst  Men  that  hath  not  been  thus  abused  ? 
Is  it  any  disparagement  to  the  method  of  Geometers,  that  some  con- 
ceited writers  on  Morality  and  Religion  have  of  late  taken  it  up,  to 
give  an  air  of  weight  and  demonstration  to  the  whimsies  of  pedantic 
importance  ?  Is  there  no  truth  of  nature,  or  reasonableness  of  art,  in 
Grammatical  construction,  because  cabalistic  Dunces  have  in  every  age 
abused  it  to  pervert  all  human  meaning  ?  We  might  as  well  say  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  write  in  Hieroglypliics,  because  Kircher, 
who  endeavoured  to  explain  them,  hath  given  us  nothing  but  his  own 
visions,  as  that  the  ancient  Jews  had  not  types  and  secondary  senses, 
because  modern  Enthusiasts  have  allegorized  their  whole  Story. 

But  I  from  these  abuses  would  draw  a  very  contrary  conclusion. 
The  rage  of  allegorising  in  Rehgion  hath  infected  all  ages  :  Can  there 
be  a  stronger  proof  that  the  original  mode  was  founded  in  the  com- 
mon conceptions  of  mankind?  The  Pagans  began  the  abuse;  and 
the  pestilent  infection  soon  spread  amongst  the  followers  of  true 
.  Religion. 

1.  The  early  propagators  of  Paganism,  in  order  to  hide  the  weak- 
ness of  the  national  Rehgion,  dehvered  many  things  in  Types  and 
Allegories.  But  a  growing  Superstition,  accompanied  with  an  equal 
advance  in  knowledge,  made  it  at  length  impossible  to  screen  the  folly 
even  of  the  less  obnoxious  parts  from  common  observers.  Their 
Successors  therefore,  to  support  its  credit,  went  on  where  the  others 
had  left  oif ;  and  allegorized  all  the  traditional  stories  of  their  Gods 
into  natural,  moral,  and  divine  Entities.  This,  notwithstanding  the 
extravagance  of  the  means,  fully  answered  the  end. 

•  Ph^drcs,  lib.  iv.  fab.  10. 
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2.  The  Jews  ingrafted  on  their  predecessors,  just  as  the  Pagans 
had  done  on  theirs ;  and  with  the  same  secular  poUcy  :  For  being 
possessed  with  a  national  prejudice,  that  their  Religion  was  to  endure 
for  ever,  and  yet  seeing  in  it  the  marks  of  a  carnal,  temporary,  and 
preparatory  Dispensation,  they  cunningly  allegorized  its  Rites  and 
Precepts  into  a  spiritual  meaning,  which  covered  every  thing  that 
was  a  real  deficiency  in  a  Religion  which  they  considered  as  perfect 
and  perpetual.  Both  these  sorts  of  Allegorists  therefore  had  reason  in 
their  rage. 

3.  Afterwards  came  a  set  of  Christian  Writers,  brought  out 
from  amongst  Jeivs  and  Gentiles  ;  and  these  too  would  needs  be  in 
the  fashion,  and  allegorize  their  Rehgion  likewise  ;  but  with  infinitely 
less  judgment  than  the  others  ;  though  alas !  with  equal  success.  In 
their  hands,  the  end  proved  as  hurtful  to  truth  as  the  means  were 
extravagant  in  nature.  And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  in  a  Rehgion 
both  divine  and  perfect  ?  For  in  such  an  one,  there  was  nothing 
either  to  hide  or  to  supply.  We  have  shewn  that  t^jpes  and 
secondary  senses  were  employed  in  the  Jewish  Rehgion  for  the  sake  of 
the  Christian,  of  which  the  Jewish  was  the  groundwork  and  prepara- 
tion. When  therefore  the  Christian  was  come,  these  modes  of  infor- 
mation must  needs  cease,  there  being  no  farther  occasion,  nor  indeed 
room,  for  them.  As  clear  as  this  is  to  the  lowest  understanding,  yet 
would  some  primitive  Doctors  of  the  Church  needs  contend  with 
Jewish  Rabbins,  and  Pagan  Philosophers,  in  all  the  rage  of  allegoriz- 
ing :  Deaf  to  the  voice  of  Reason,  which  called  aloud  to  tell  them, 
that  those  very  arguments,  which  proved  that  there  were,  and  must 
needs  be,  types  and  secondary  senses  in  the  Old  Testamenty  proved  as 
plainly  that  there  neither  were,  nor  could  be  any,  in  the  New.  Thus, 
to  the  inexpressible  damage  of  Christianity,  they  exposed  a  reasonable 
Service,  and  a  perfected  Dispensation  (where  nothing  was  taught  but 
Truth,  plain,  simple,  and  open)  to  the  laughter  and  contempt  of 
Infidels :  who,  bewildered  in  the  universal  maze  of  this  allegoric  mode 
of  information,  were  never  able  to  know  what  it  was  in  its  original, 
nor  how  to  distinguish  between  the  use  and  the  abuse. 

To  CONCLUDE,  Let  not  the  Reader  think  I  have  been  all  this  while 
leading  him  out  of  the  way,  while  I  have  engaged  his  attention  to  the 
look  of  Job  ;  to  the  Case  o/ Abraham  ;  and  to  Types  and  secondary 
senses  under  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  All  these  strictly  belong  to  the 
Argument : 

1.  First,  as  they  greatly  contribute  to  shew  the  harmony  of 
Truth  ;  and  how  all  the  parts  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation  support  and 
illustrate  one  another. 

2.  Secondly,  as  they  contribute  to  shew  the  uniformity  of  it ; 
and  how  the  Holy  Spirit,  quite  throughout  God's  grand  (Economy, 
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from  his  first  giving  of  the  Law  to  the  completion  of  it  by  the  Gospel, 
observed  the  same  unvaried  method  of  the  gradual  communication 
of  Truth. 

3.  Thirdly,  as  they  contribute  to  shew  the  folly  of  those  who 
contend  that  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  was  revealed  to 
the  early  Jews ;  since  this  opinion  destroys  all  the  reason  of  a 
secondary  seme  of  Prophecies:  and  of  how  great  importance  the 
reality  of  this  sense  is  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  hath  been  largely 
explained  :  For  how  can  it  be  known  with  certainty,  from  the  Prophe- 
cies themselves,  that  they  contain  double  senses,  but  from  hence,  that 
the  old  Law  was  preparatory  to,  and  the  rudiment  of,  the  new  ? 
How  shall  this  relation  be  certainly  known,  but  from  hence,  that  no 
future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation  ?  *  So  close  a  dependence  have  all  these  important 
Principles  on  one  another. 

RECAPITULATION. 

And  now,  if  the  length  of  the  Demonstration  have  not  tired  out 
the  Reader's  patience,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  if  length  of  time 
have  not  worn  out  his  attention  to  the  Subject,  it  may  be  proper  (the 
Argument  being  here  concluded)  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
whole,  as  it  hath  been  enforced  in  this  and  the  preceding  Volume.f 
For  the  deep  Professor,  who  hath  digested  his  Theology  into  Sums 
and  Systems,  and  the  florid  Preacher,  who  never  suffered  his  thoughts 
to  expatiate  beyond  the  limits  of  a  pulpit-essay,  will  be  ready  to  tell 
me,  that  I  had  promised  to  demonstrate  the  Divine  Legation 
OF  Moses  ;  and  that  now  I  had  written  two  large  Volumes  on  that 
subject,  "  aU  that  they  could  find  in  them  were  Discourses  on  the 
foundation  of  Morality — the  origin  of  civil  and  religious  Society — the 
Alliance  between  Church  and  State — the  policy  of  Lawgivers — the 
Mysteries  of  the  Priests — and  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
— The  Antiquity  of  Egypt — their  Hieroglyphics — their  Heroes — and 
their  Brute-worship.  That,  indeed,  at  last  I  speak  a  httle  of  the 
Jewish  pohcy ;  but  I  soon  break  away  from  it,  as  from  a  subject  I 
would  avoid,  and  employ  the  remaining  part  of  the  Volume  on 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac — on  the  book  of  Job — and  on  primary  and 
secondary  Prophecies.  But  what  (say  they)  is  all  this  to  The  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses  ? 

Die,  Posthume  !  de  tribus  Capellis." 

To  call  the  Topic   I   went  upon  a  Paradox,   was   said,  without 
doubt,  to  my  discredit ;  but  not  to  see  that  I  had  proved  it  in  form, 

•  See  note  FF,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  Books  i.  ii.  iii.  and  iv.  v  vi.  ori- 

ginally appeared  in  two  vols.  4 to. 
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will,  I  am  afraid,  redound  to  their  own.  Yet  I  had  already  hespoke 
their  best  attention  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  who,  I  believe,  often 
found  himself  in  my  situation  :  "  Video  banc  primam  ingressionem 
meam  non  ex  Oratoris  disputationibus  ductam,  sed  6  media  Philoso- 
phia  repetitam,  et  eam  quidem  cum  antiquam  turn  subobscuram,  aut 
REPREHENSiONis  aliquid,  aut  certe  admirations  habituram.  Nam 
aut  mirabuntur  quid  h^c  pertineant  ad  ea  qu^  qu^erimus  : 
quibus  satisfaciet  res  ipsa  cognita,  ut  non  sine  causa  alte  repetita 
videatur  :  aut  reprehendent,  quod  inusitatas  vias  indagemus, 
TRiTAS  RELiNQUAMUS.  Ego  autem  me  ssepe  nova  videri  diccre 
intelligo  cwxa  pei-vetei'a  dicam,  sed  inaudita  plerisque."* 

But  as  tliis  Apology  hath  not  answered  its  purpose,  and  as  the 
ARGUMENT  is  indeed  drawn  out  to  an  uncommon  length  ;  raised 
upon  a  great  variety  of  supports  ;  and  sought  out  from  every  quarter 
of  antiquity,  and  sometimes  out  of  corners  the  most  remote  and 
dark  ;  it  was  the  less  to  be  admired  if  every  inattentive  Reader  did  not 
see  their  force  and  various  purpose  ;  or  if  every  attentive  Reader 
could  not  combine  them  into  the  body  of  a  completed  Syllogism  ;  and 
still  less  if  the  envious  and  the  prejudiced  should  concur  to  represent 
these  Volumes  as  an  indigested  and  inconnected  heap  of  discourses, 
thrown  out  upon  one  another,  to  disburthen  a  common-place.  For 
the  satisfaction  therefore  of  the  more  candid,  who  acknowledge  the 
fairness  of  the  attempt,  who  saw  something  of  the  progress  of  the 
argument,  but  misled  by  the  notice  of  a  remaining  part,  neglected  to 
pursue  the  proof  to  the  Conclusion  here  deduced,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  lay  open,  in  one  plain  and  simple  view,  the  whole  conduct  of  these 
mysterious  Volumes. 

Nor  shall  I  neglect  the  other  sort  of  Readers,  though  it  be  odds  we 
part  again  as  dissatisfied  with  one  another  as  the  Toyman  of  Bath 
and  his  Customer :  Of  whom  the  story  goes,  that  a  grave  well- 
dressed  man  coming  into  the  shop  of  this  ingenious  inventor,  and 
reliever  of  the  distresses  of  those  who  are  too  dull  to  know  what  they 
want,  and  too  rich  to  be  at  ease  with  what  they  have,  demanded  to 
see  some  of  his  best  reading-glasses  ;  which  when  he  had  tried  to  no 
purpose,  he  returned.  The  Toyman,  surprised  at  so  strange  a  phe- 
nomenon, gravely  asked  him,  whether  ever  he  had  learnt  to  read  ?  to 
which  the  other  as  gravely  replied,  that  if  he  had  been  so  happy, 
he  should  have  had  no  need  of  his  assistance.  Now,  before  I  bring 
the  distant  parts  of  my  Argument  to  converge,  for  the  use  of  these 
dim-sighted  Gentlemen,  may  I  ask  them,  without  offence,  a  similar 
question  ?  They  have  answered  ;  without  asking  ;  but  not  with  the 
same  ingenuity. 

In  reading  the  Law  and  History  of  the  Jews,  with  all  the  atten- 

•  Cicero. 
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tion  I  could  give  to  them,  amongst  the  many  circumstances  peculiar 
to  that  amazing  Dispensation  (from  several  of  which,  as  I  conceive, 
the  divinity  of  its  original  may  be  fairly  proved)  these  two  particulars 
most  forcibly  struck  my  observation,  the  omission  of  the  doc- 
trine   OF  A     FUTURE     STATE,     and    THE     ADMINISTRATION    OF    AN 

EXTRAORDINARY  PROVIDENCE.  As  unaccountable  as  the  first  cir- 
cumstance appeared  when  considered  separately  and  alone,  yet  when 
set  against  the  other,  and  their  mutual  relations  examined  and  com- 
pared, the  omission  was  not  only  well  explained,  but  was  found  to  be 
an  invincible  medium  for  the  proof  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses  :  which,  as  Unbelievers  had  been  long  accustomed  to  decry 
from  this  very  circumstance,  I  chose  it  preferably  to  any  other.  The 
Argument  appeared  to  me  in  a  supreme  degree  strong  and  simple,  and 
not  needing  many  words  to  iuforce  it,  or,  when  inforced,  to  make  it 
well  understood. 

Religion  hath  always  been  held  necessary  to  the  support  of  civil 
SOCIETY,  because  human  Laws  alone  are  ineffectual  to  restrain  men 
from  evil,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  public 
regimen  :  and  (under  the  common  dispensation  of  Providence)  a 
FUTURE  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  confessed  to  be  as 
necessary  to  the  support  of  Religion,  because  nothing  else  can 
remove  the  objections  to  God's  moral  Government  under  a  Providence 
so  apparently  unequal,  whose  phsenomena  are  apt  to  disturb  the 
serious  professors  of  Religion  with  doubts  and  suspicions  concern- 
ing it,  as  it  is  of  the  essence  of  religious  profession  to  beheve,  that 
God  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him. 

Moses,  who  instituted  a  Religion  and  a  Republic,  and  incorpo- 
rated them  into  one  another,  stands  single  amongst  ancient  and  modern 
Lawgivers,  in  teaching  a  Religion,  without  tlie  sanction,  or  even  so 
much  as  the  mention  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. The  same  Moses,  with  a  singularity  as  great,  by  uniting 
the  Religion  and  civil  Community  of  the  Jews  into  one  incorporated 
body,  made  God,  by  natural  consequence,  their  supreme  civil  Magis- 
trate, whereby  the  form  of  Government  arising  from  thence  became 
truly  and  essentially  a  Theocracy.  But  as  the  Administration  of 
Government  necessarily  follows  its  Form,  that  before  us  could  be  no 
other  than  an  extraordinary  or  equal  Providence.  And 
such  indeed  not  only  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  himself,  but  all  the  suc- 
ceeding Rulers  and  Prophets  of  this  Republic  have  invariably  repre- 
sented it  to  be.  In  the  mean  time,  no  Lawgiver  or  founder  of 
Religion  amongst  any  other  People  ever  promised  so  singular  a 
Distinction ;  no  Historian  ever  dared  to  record  so  remarkable  a 
Prerogative. 

This  being  the  true  and  acknowledged  state  of  the  case ;  Whenever 
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the  Unbeliever  attempts  to  disprove,  and  the  Advocate  of  Religion  to 
support,  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  the  obvious  ques- 
tion (if  each  be  willing  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  decision)  will  be, 
"  Whether  the  kxtraordinary  Providence  thus  prophetically 
promised,  and  afterwards  historically  recorded  to  be  performed,  was 

REAL  or  PRETENDED  only  ?  " 

We  Believers  hold  that  it  was  real  :  And  I,  as  an  Advocate  for 
Revelation,  undertake  to  prove  it  was  so ;  employing  for  this  purpose, 
as  my  medium,  the  omission  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
AND  punishments.     The  argument  stands  thus  : 

If  Religion  be  necessary  to  civil  Government,  and  if  Religion  cannot 
subsist,  under  the  common  dispensation  of  Providence,  without  a 
future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments ;  so  consummate  a  Lawgiver 
would  never  have  neglected  to  inculcate  the  belief  of  such  a  state,  had 
he  not  been  well  assured  that  an  extraordinary  providence  was 
indeed  to  be  administered  over  his  People  :  Or  were  it  possible  he  had 
been  so  infatuated,  the  impotency  of  a  Religion  wanting  a  future  state 
must  very  soon  have  concluded  in  the  destruction  of  his  Republic  : 
Yet  nevertheless  it  flourished  and  continued  sovereign  for  many  ages. 

These  two  proofs  of  the  proposition  (that  an  extraordinary  'provi- 
dence was  really  administered)  drawn  from  the  thing  omitted  and 
the  person  omitting,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  Syllo- 
gisms. 

I.  Whatsoever  Religion  and  Society  have  no  future  State  for  their 
support,  must  be  supported  by  an  extraordinary  Providence. 

The  Jewish  Rehgion  and  Society  had  no  future  State  for  their 
support : 

Therefore  the  Jewish  Religion  and  Society  were  supported  by  an 
extraordinary  Providence. 

And  again, 

II.  The  Ancient  Lawgivers  universally  believed,  that  a  Rehgion 
without  a  future  State  could  be  supported  only  by  an  extraordinary 
Providence. 

Moses,  an  Ancient  Lawgiver,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  (the"  principal  branch  of  which  wisdom  was  inculcating  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state)  instituted  such  a  Religion : 

Therefore  Moses  believed  that  his  Rehgion  was  supported  by  an 
extraordinary  Providence. 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  ;  plain,  simple, 
and  convincing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Author ;  a  Paradox,  in  the 
representation  of  his  Adversaries  :  Attempts  of  this  nature  being  still 
attended  with  the  fortune  they  have  long  undergone.  Williatn  of 
Newbourff,  speaking  of  Gregory  the  Eighth,  tells  us,  that  he  was, 
"  Vir  plane  et  sapientise  et  vitse  sinceritate  conspicuus,  cemulationem 

VOL.    III.  R 
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Dei  habens  in  omnibus  secundum  scientiam  ;  et  swperstitiosarum  con- 
suetudinum  quarum  in  Ecclesia  per  quorundam  rusticam  simplicitatem 
citi'a  Scriptnrarum  auctoritatem  multitudo  inplevit,  Reprehensor  acer- 
rimus.  Unde  a  quibusdam  minus  discretis  putatus  est  turbato  per 
nimiam  abstinentiam  cerebro  delirare."  This  curious  passage  shews 
what  hath  been,  and  what  is  likely  to  be,  the  fate  of  all  opposers  of 
foolish  and  superstitious  practices  and  opinions,  when  opposers  are 
most  wanted,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  thought  mad.  Only  one  sees  there 
was  this  difference  between  William^s  age  and  our  own.  In  the  time 
of  good  Gregory,  they  were  the  People  of  least  discretion  who  passed 
this  judgment  on  every  Reformer's  head-piece  ;  whereas  in  our  times, 
they  are  the  more  discreet  who  have  made  this  discovery. 

Our  Author's  adversaries  proved  to  be  of  two  sorts.  Freethinkers 
and  Systematical  Divines.  Those  denied  the  Major  of  the  two 
Syllogisms ;  These,  the  Minor :  yet  one  could  not  be  done  without 
contradicting  the  universal  voice  of  Antiquity  ;  nor  the  other,  without 
explaining  away  the  sense,  as  well  as  letter,  of  sacred  Scripture. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  odd  combination,  my  Demonstration  of  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses  had  not  only  been  as  strong  but  as  short  too 
as  any  of  Euclid's :  whose  theorems,  as  Hobbes  somewhere  observes, 
should  they  ever  happen  to  be  connected  with  the  passions  and 
interests  of  men,  would  soon  become  as  much  matter  of  dispute  and 
contradiction  as  any  moral  or  theological  Proposition  whatsoever. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  I  found  that  the  discovery  of  this 
important  Truth  would  engage  me  in  a  full  dilucidation  of  the  three 
following  Propositions— 

1 .  "  That  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  Society." 

2.  "  That  all  mankind,  especially  the  most  wise  and  learned  nations 
of  Antiquity,  have  concurred  in  beUeving  and  teaching,  that  this  doc- 
trine was  of  such  use  to  civil  Society." 

3.  "  That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments is  not  to  be  found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the  Mosaic  Dispen- 
sation." 

— Neither  a  short  nor  an  easy  task.  The  two  first  requiring  a 
severe  search  into  the  Religion,  the  Politics,  and  the  Philosophy  of 
ancient  times  :  And,  the  latter,  a  minute  examination  into  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  Hebrew  Constitution. 

To  the  first  part  of  this  enquiry,  therefore,  I  assigned  the  first 
Volume  of  this  work  ;  and  to  the  other,  the  second. 

• 

I. 

I.  The  first  Volume  begins  with  proving  the  major  of  the  first 
Syllogism,  that  whatsoever  Religion  and  Society  have  no  future  State 
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for  their  support,  must  be  supported  by  an  extraordinary  Providence . 
In  order  to  which,  the  first  Proposition  was  to  be  inforced.  That 
the  incidcating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  Society. 

This  is  done  in  the  following  manner — By  shewing  that  civil 
Society,  which  was  instituted  as  a  remedy  against  force  and  injus- 
tice, falls  short,  in  many  instances,  of  its  effects — as  it  cannot,  by  its 
own  proper  force,  provide  for  the  observance  of  above  one  third  part 
of  moral  duties  ;  and,  of  that  third,  but  imperfectly  :  and  further,  which 
is  a  matter  of  still  greater  importance,  that  it  totally  wants  the  first  of 
those  two  great  hinges  on  which  Government  is  supposed  to  turn,  and 
without  which  it  cannot  be  carried  on,  namely  Reward  and  Punish- 
ment, Some  other  coactive  power  was  therefore  to  be  added  to  civil 
Society,  to  supply  its  wants  and  imperfections.  This  power  is  shewn 
to  be  no  other  than  Religion  ;  which,  teaching  the  just  Government 
of  the  Deity,  provides  for  all  the  natural  deficiencies  of  civil  Society. 
But  this  government,  it  is  seen,  can  be  no  otherwise  supported  than 
by  the  general  behef  of  di  future  state  ;  or  of  an  extraordinary  Provi- 
dence, that  is,  by  a  Dispensation  of  things  very  different  from  what 
we  see  administered  at  present. 

This  being  proved,  the  discourse  proceeds  to  remove  objections. — 
The  Reader  observes,  that  the  steps  and  gradations  of  this  capital 
truth  advance  thus, — A  future  state  is  necessary  as  it  supports  Reli- 
gion— Religion  is  necessary  as  it  supports  Morahty — And  Morality  as 
it  supports  (though  it  be  reciprocally  supported  by)  civil  Society, 
which  only  can  procure  such  accommodations  of  Ufe  as  man's  nature 
requii-es.  Hence  I  concluded,  that  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state 
was  necessary  to  civil  Society,  under  the  present  administration  of 
Providence. 

Now  there  are  various  kinds  or  rather  degrees  of  Libertinism. 
Some,  though  they  own  Morahty  to  be  necessary  to  Society,  yet  deny 
Religion  to  be  necessary.  Others  again  deny  it  even  to  Morality. — 
As  both'equally  attempt  to  break  the  chain  of  my  reasoning,  both  come 
equally  under  my  examination.  And,  opportunely  for  my  purpose,  a 
great  Name  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  great  Book,  in  the  second, 
invited  me  to  this  entertainment. 

-  1.  The  famous  M.  Bayle  had  attempted  to  prove,  that  Religion 
was  not  necessary  to  Society ;  and  that,  simple  morality,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Religion,  might  well  supply  its  place :  which  Moral- 
ity too,  an  Atheist  might  compleatly  possess.  His  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  these  propositions  1  have  carefully  examined :  and  having 
occasion,  when  I  came  to  the  last  of  them,  to  enquire  into  the  true 
foundation  of  Morality,  I  state  all  its  pretences,  consider  all  its  advan- 
tages, and  shew  that  obligation,  properly  so  called,  proceeds  from 
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WILL,  and  from  will  only.  This  enquiry  was  directly  to  my  point, 
as  the  result  of  it  proves  that  the  morality  of  the  Atheist  must  be 
without  any  true  foundation,  and  consequently  weak  and  unstable. 
It  had  a  further  propriety,  as  the  Rehgion,  whose  divine  original  I 
am  here  attempting  to  demonstrate,  has  founded  moral  obligation  in 
Will  only  ;  and  had  a  peculiar  expediency  hkewise,  as  it  is  become 
the  fashion  of  the  times  to  seek  for  this  foundation  any  where  but 
there  where  Religion  has  placed  it. 

2.  But  Mandeville,  the  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  went 
a  large  step  further ;  and  pretended  to  prove  that  morality  was  so 
far  from  being  necessary  to  Society,  that  it  was  vice  and  not  virtue 
which  rendered  states  flourishing  and  happy.  This  execrable  Doc- 
trine, that  would  cut  away  my  Argument  by  the  roots,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  People  with  much  laboured  art  and  plausible  insinua- 
tion. It  was  necessary  therefore  to  confute  and  expose  it.  This  I 
have  done  with  the  same  care,  but  with  better  faitb  than  it  was 
in  forced. 

In  this  manner  I  endeavoured  to  prove  the  major  Proposition 
of  the  first  Syllogism :  and  with  this,  the  first  book  of  the^^Divine 
Legation  of  Moses  concludes. 

II.  The  second  Book  begins  with  establishing  the  major  of  the 
second  Syllogism,  That  the  ancient  Lawgivers  universally  believed 
that  a  Religion  without  a  future  state  could  be  supported  only  by  an 
extraordinary  Providence.  In  order  to  which,  the  second  Propo- 
sition was  to  be  inforced.  That  all  mankind,  especially  the  most  wise 
and  learned  nations  of  Antiquity,  have  concurred  in  believing  and 
teaching,  that  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  loas  necessary  to  the  well' 
being  of  civil  Society. 

The  proof  of  this  proposition  divides  itself  into  two  parts — The 
conduct  of  the  Lawgivers  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Philosophers. 

The  first  part  is  the  subject  of  the  present  Book ;  as  the  second 
part  is  of  the  following. 

In  proving  this  proposition  from  the  conduct  of  the  Laivgivers,  I 
shew, 

1.  Their  care  to  propagate  Religion  in  general,  1.  As  it  appears 
from  the  effects,  the  state  of  Religion  every  where  in  the  civUized 
World.  2.  As  it  appears  from  the  cause,  such  as  their  universal  pre- 
tence to  insjnration,  in  order  to  instil  the  belief  of  the  Divine  Super- 
intendency  over  human  affairs ;  and  such  as  their  universal  practice 
in  prefacing  their  Laws,  in  order  to  establish  the  belief  of  that 
Superintendency.  And  here  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  proving 
their  care  to  propagate  Religion  in  general,  I  prove  their  care  to 
propagate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments ;  since  there  never  was  a  formed  Rehgion  in  the  World,  the 
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Jewish  excepted,  of  which  this  Doctrine  did  not  make  an  essential 
part. 

2.  But  I  shew,  in  the  second  place,  their  care  to  propagate  this 
Doctrine,  with  more  than  common  attention  and  assiduity.  And  as 
the  most  eflfectual  method  they  employed  to  this  end  was  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Mysteries,  a  large  account  is  given  of  their  rise  and 
progress,  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  and  from  thence,  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  I  have  attempted  to  discover  the  AITOPPHTA,  or 
hidden  doctrines  of  these  Mysteries,  which  were  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead  and  the  error  of  the  grosser  Polytheism,  namely, 
the  Worship  of  dead  men,  deified.  This  discovery  not  only  confirms 
aU  that  is  advanced,  concerning  the  rise,  progress,  and  order  of  the 
several  species's  of  Idolatry,  but  clears  up  and  rectifies  rnuch  embar- 
ras  and  mistake  even  of  the  most  celebrated  Moderns,  such  as  Cud- 
worth,  StiUingfieet,  Pridemtx,  Newton,  &c.  who,  contrary  to  the 
tenour  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  order  to  do  imaginary  honour  to  Reli- 
gion, have  ventured  to  maintain,  that  the  one  true  God  was  generally 
known  and  worshiped  in  the  Pagan  World ;  for,  finding  many,  in 
divers  countries,  speaking  of  the  one  true  God,  they  concluded,  that 
he  must  needs  have  a  national  Worship.  Now  the  Discovery  of  the 
a7r6pf>r]Tct  of  the  Mysteries  enables  us  to  explain  the  perfect  consist- 
ency between  sacred  and  prophaue  Antiquity  ;  which,  left  to  speak 
for  themselves,  concur  to  inform  us  of  this  plain  and  consistent 
truth,  "  That  the  Doctrine  of  the  one  true  God  was  indeed  taught  in 
all  places,  but  as  a  profound  secret,  to  the  few,  in  the  celebration  of 
their  mysterious  Rites  ;  while,  in  the  Land  of  Judjea  alone,  he  had  a 
public  and  national  Worship."  For  to  the  Hebrew  People  alone, 
(as  Eusebius  expresses  it)  was  reserved  the  honour  of  being  initiated 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  And  of  this  differ- 
ence, God  himself  speaks  by  the  Prophet, — /  have  not  spoken  in 
secret,  in  a  dark  place  of  the  earth.*  And  the  holy 
Apostle  Paid  informs  us  of  the  consequence  of  that  mysterious  manner 
of  teaching  the  true  God  amongst  the  Pagan  nations,  that, when,  by 
this  means,  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  him,  they  glorified  him 
not  «5  God.^ 

To  confirm  and  illustrate  my  account  of  the  Mysteries,  I  subjoin 
a  Dissertation  on  the  sixth  Book  of  VirgiVs  Mneis ;  and  another  on 
the  metamorphosis  of  Apuleius.  The  first  of  which  books  is  shewn  to 
be  one  continued  description  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries ;  and  the 
other  to  be  purposely  written  to  recommend  the  use  and  efficacy  of 
the  Pagan  Mysteries  in  general. 

And  here  the  attentive  Reader  will  observe,  that  throughout  the 
course  of  this  whole  argument,  on  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  Law= 

*   Is^ai.  xlv.  19.  t  Rom.  i.  21, 
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GIVERS,  it  appears,  that  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  Policy 
were  borrowed  from  Egypt.  A  truth  which  will  be  made  greatly 
subservient  to  the  minor  of  the  second  Syllogism  ;  that  Moses,  though 
learned  in  all  the  Wisdom  of  Egypt,  yet  instituted  the  Jewish  Reli- 
gion and  Society  without  a  future  State. 

From  this,  and  from  what  has  been  said  above  of  moral  obli- 
gation, the  intelligent  Reader  will  perceive,  that,  throughout  the 
Divine  Legation,  I  have  all  along  endeavoured  to  select  for  my  purpose 
such  kind  of  arguments,  in  support  of  the  particular  question  in 
hand,  as  may,  at  the  same  time,  illustrate  the  truth  of  Revelation  iri 
general,  or  serve  as  principles  to  proceed  upon  in  the  progress  of  the 
present  Argument.  Of  which  wiU  be  given,  as  occasion  serves, 
several  other  instances  in  the  course  of  this  review. — And  now  having 
shewn  the  Legislators  care  to  propagate  Religion  in  general,  and  the 
Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  in  particular 
(in  which  is  seen  their  sense  of  the  inseparable  connexion  between 
them)  ;  I  go  on,  to  explain  the  contrivances  they  employed  to  per- 
petuate the  knowledge  and  influence  of  them  :  by  which  it  appears 
that,  in  their  opinion,  Religion  was  not  a  temporary  expedient,  use- 
ful only  to  secure  their  own  power  and  authority,  but  a  necessary  sup- 
port to  civil  Society  itself. 

1.  The  first  instance  of  this  care  was,  as  we  shew,  their  estab- 
lishing A  national  Religion,  protected  by  the  Laws  of  the 
State,  in  all  places  where  they  were  concerned.  But  as  Men,  igno- 
rant of  true  Religion,  could  hardly  avoid  falling  into  mistakes  in  con- 
triving the  mode  of  this  Establishment,  I  have  therefore  (the  subject 
of  my  Work  being  no  idle  speculation,  but  such  a  one  as  affects 
us  in  our  highest  interests,  as  Men  and  Citizens)  attempted  to 
deliver  the  true  Theory  of  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  as 
the  best  defence  of  the  justice  and  equity  of  an  established 
Religion. 

2.  The  second  instance  of  their  care,  I  shew  to  have  been  the 
allowance  of  a  general  toleration  :  which  as  it  would,  for  the 
like  reason,  be  as  imperfectly  framed  as  an  Establishment,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  give  the  true  Theory  of  that  likewise.  The  ancient  Lawgiver 
contrived  to  establish  one  mode  of  Religion,  by  allxjing  it  to  the  State, 
for  the  sake  of  its  duration  :  He  tolerated  other  modes  of  it,  for 
the  sake  of  their  influence,  for  a  Rehgion  forced  upon  man,  has 
none;  and  the  Lawgiver  concerns  himself  with  Religion  only  for  the 
sake  of  its  influence. — Discoursing  upon  this  Subject,  I  was  naturally 
led  to  vindicate  true  Religion  from  an  aspersion  of  Infidelity  :  Where, 
I  shew,  that  the  first  persecution  for  Religion  was  not  that  which  was 
committed,  but  that  which  was  undergone  by  the  Christian  Church : 
And  that  the  ill  success  attending  its  propagation  amongst  barbarous 
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Nations  in  our  times,  is  altogether  owing  to  the  preposterous  method 
employed  for  that  purpose. — And  with  this,  the  second  Book  of  the 
Divine  Legation  concludes. 

III.  The  third  Book  goes  on  in  supporting  the  major  of  the 
second  Syllogism,  by  the  opinions  of  the  Philosophers.  For  as  the 
great  waste  and  ravages  of  time  have  destroyed  most  of  the  Monu- 
ments of  ancient  Legislation,  I  held  it  not  improper  to  strengthen  my 
position  of  the  sense  of  their  Lawgivers,  by  that  of  their  Sages  and 
Philosophers.     In  this  is  shewn, 

1 .  From  their  own  words,  the  conviction  they  in  general  had  of  the 
necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments to  civil  society.  And,  to  set  this  conviction  in  the  strongest 
light,  I  endeavour  to  prove,  that  even  such  of  them  (viz.  the  several 
sects  of  Grecian  Philosophers)  who  did  not  believe  a  future  state  of 
Hewards  and  Punishments,  did  yet,  for  the  sake  of  Society,  diligently 
teach  and  propagate  it. — That  they  taught  it,  is  confessed  ;  that  they 
did  not  believe  it,  was  my  business  to  prove  :  which  I  have  done  by 
shewing,  1.  That  they  all  thought  it  lawful  to  say  one  thing,  and 
think  another.  2.  That  they  constantly  practised  what  they  thus 
thought  to  be  lawful :  and,  3.  That  they  practised  it  on  the  very 
Doctrine  in  question. — To  explain  and  verify  the  two  first  of  these 
assertions,  I  had  occasion  to  enquire  into  the  rise,  progress,  perfec- 
tion, dechne,  and  genius  of  the  ancient  Greek  Philosophy,  under  all 
its  several  divisions.  In  which,  (as  its  rise  and  progress  are  shewn 
to  have  been  from  Egypt)  still  more  materials  are  laid  in  for  inforciug 
the  minor  proposition  of  the  second  Syllogism. — I  then  proceed  to  a 
more  particular  inquiry  into  the  sentiments  of  each  sect  of  Philoso- 
phy, on  this  point  ;  and  shew  from  the  character  and  genius  of  each 
School,  and  from  the  Writings  of  each  man,  that  none  of  them  did 
indeed  believe  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments. At  the  same  time  it  appears,  from  almost  every  proof  brought 
for  this  purpose,  that  they  all  thought  the  Doctrine  to  be  of  the 
highest  utility  to  the  State. — Here,  in  examining  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras,  the  subject  led  me,  to  consider  his  so  celebrated 
Metempsychosis ;  in  which,  I  take  occasion  to  speak  of  the  origin  of 
the  Pagan  Fables,  and  the  nature  of  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ovid,  here 
shewn  to  be  a  Popular  History  of  Providence,  very  regularly  and 
artfully  deduced  from  the  most  early  times  to  his  own  :  From  the 
whole  I  draw  this  conclusion,  "  that  Pythagoras,  who  so  sedulously 
propagated  this  species  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments 
(the  Metempsychosis)  that  he  was  thought  by  some  to  be  the  author 
of  it,  considered  it  only  as  a  commodious  Fable  to  restrain  the  unruly 
populace." 

2.  To  support  this  fact,  it  is  shewn,  in  the  next  place,  that  these 
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Philosophers  not  only  did  not,  but  that  they  C(mld  not  possibly  believe 
the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  because 
the  belief  of  it  contradicted  two  Metaphysical  principles  universally 
held  and  believed  by  them,  concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the 
Soul  ;  which  were,  that  the  Deity  could  not  hurt  any  one  ;  and  that 
the  soul  was  part  of  the  substance  of  the  Deity,  and  resolvable  again 
into  him.  In  explaining  and  verifying  their  reception  of  this  latter 
principle,  I  take  occasion  to  speak  of  its  original ;  which,  I  prove, 
was  Grecian  and  not  Egijptian ;  as  appears  from  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  two  Philosophies  ;  though  the  spurious  books  going 
under  the  name  of  Hermes,  but  indeed  written  by  the  later  Platonists, 
would  persuade  us  to  the  contrary.  The  use  of  this  inquiiy  likewise 
(i.  e.  concerning  the  origin  of  this  principle)  will  be  seen  when  we 
come  to  settle  the  character  of  Moses,  as  aforesaid. — But,  with  regard 
to  the  belief  of  the  Philosophers  on  both  points,  besides  the  direct 
and  principal  use  of  it,  for  the  support  of  the  major  of  the  second 
Syllogism,  it  hath  (as  I  said  before,  it  was  contrived  my  arguments 
should  have)  two  further  uses  ;  the  one,  to  serve  as  a  principle  in  the 
progress  of  my  general  Argument :  the  other,  to  illustrate  the  truth 
of  Revelation  in  general.  For,  1st,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
that  solution  of  the  Deists,  (to  be  considered  hereafter)  that  Moses 
did  not  teach  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  because  he  did  not  believe 
it,  since  it  is  shewn  by  the  strongest  evidence,  that  the  not  believing 
a  doctrine  so  useful  to  Society,  was  esteemed  no  reason  why  the 
Legislator  should  not  propagate  it.  2.  It  is  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  expediency  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  that  the  sages  of  Greece,  with 
whom  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Wise  was  supposed  to  be  deposited,  had 
philosophised  themselves  out  of  one  of  the  most  evident  and  useful 
truths  with  which  mankind  has  any  concern ;  and  a  full  justification 
of  the  severity  with  which  the  holy  Apostles  always  speak  of  the 
Philosophy's  and  the  Philosophy  of  Greece,  since  it  is  hereby  seen  to 
be  directed  only  against  these  pernicious  principles ;  and  not,  as 
Deists  and  Fanatics  concur  to  represent  it,  a  condemnation  of  human 
learning  in  general. 

3.  But  as  now,  it  might  be  objected,  "that  by  this  representation, 
we  lose  on  the  one  hand  what  we  gain  on  the  other  ;  and  that  while 
we  shew  the  expediency  of  the  Gospel,  we  run  a  risque  of  discrediting 
its  reasonableness  ;  for  that  nothing  can  bear  harder  upon  this  latter 
quality,  than  that  the  best  and  wisest  persons  of  Antiquity  did  not 
beheve  that  which  the  Gospel  was  sent  to  propagate,  namely,  the 
Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments."  As  this,  I 
say,  might  be  objected,  we  have  given  (besides  explaining  on  what 
absurd  principles  their  unbelief  rested)  a  further  answer  ;  and,  to 
support  this  answer,  shewn,  that  the  two  extremes  into  which  Divines 
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have  usually  run,  in  representing  the  state  and  condition  of  revealed 
Religion,  are  attended  with  great  and  real  mischiefs  to  it ;  while  the 
only  view  of  Antiquity,  which  yields  sohd  advantage  to  the  Christian 
Cause,  is  such  a  one  as  is  here  represented  for  the  true :  Such  a  one 
as  shews  natural  Reason  to  be  clear  enough  to  perceive  truth,  and 
the  necessary  deductions  from  it  when  proposed,  but  not  generally 
strong  enough  to  discover  it.  He,  who  of  all  the  Pagan  World  best 
knew  its  force,  and  was  in  that  very  state  in  which  only  a  true 
judgment  could  be  passed,  has  with  the  greatest  ingenuity  confessed 
this  truth,  "  Nam  neque  tam  est  acris  acies  in  naturis  hominum  et 
ingeniis,  ut  res  tantas  quisquam,  nisi  monstratas,  possit  videre ;  neque 
tanta  taraen  in  rebus  obscuritas,  ut  easnon  penitus  acri  vir  ingenio  cer- 
nat,  si  modo  aspexerit,"  In  explaining  this  matter,  it  is  occasionally 
shewn,  that  the  great  and  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  modern 
Systems  of  Deistical  Morality  above  the  ancient,  in  point  of  excel- 
lence, is  entirely  owing  to  the  unacknowledged,  and  perhaps  unsus- 
pected, aid  of  Revelation. 

Thus  the  Reader  sees,  in  what  manner  we  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  major  Propositions  of  the  two  Syllogisms,  that  whatso- 
ever Religion  and  Society  have  no  future  State  for  their  supjiort,  must 
be  supported  by  an  extraordinary  Providence.  And  that.  The  ancient 
Lawgivers  universally  believed,  that  a  Religion  without  a  future  State 
could  be  supported  only  by  an  extraordinary  Providence.  For  having 
shewn,  that  Religion  and  Society  were  unable,  and  believed  to  be 
unable,  to  support  themselves  under  an  ordinary  Providence,  without 
a  future  State ;  if  they  were  supported  without  that  Doctrine,  it  could 
be,  and  could  be  beheved  to  be,  only  by  an  extraordinary  Providence. 

But  now  as  the  proof  is  conducted  through  a  long  detail  of  circum- 
stances, shewing  the  absolute  necessity  of  Religion  to  civil  Society  5 
and  the  setise  which  aU  the  wise  and  learned  amongst  the  ancients 
had  of  that  necessity ;  lest  this  should  be  abused  to  countenance  the 
idle  and  impious  Conceit  that  Religion  was  the  invention  of 
Politicians,  I  concluded  the  third  Book  and  the  Volume  together, 
with  proving  that  the  Conceit  is  both  impertinent  and  false. 

1.  Impertinent,  for  that,  were  this  account  of  the  origin  of  Rehgion 
true,  it  would  not  follow,  that  the  thing  itself  was  visionary ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  most  real,  evidently  so  even  from  that  universal  utility, 
on  which  this  its  pretended  origin  is  supported.  Indeed,  against  this 
utility,  paradoxical  men,  or  men  in  a  paradoxical  humour,  have  often 
reasoned  ;  such  as  Bayle,  Plutarch,  and  Bacon  :  Their  arguments 
are  here  examined  :  And  the  Master  sojjhism,  which  runs  through  the 
reasoning  of  aU  three,  is  detected  and  exposed. 

2.  False  j  for  that,  in  fact.  Religion  existed  before  the  civil  Magis- 
trate was  in  being.     In  proving:  this  point,  the  matter  led  me  to 
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speak  of  the  origin  of  Idolatry  ;  to  distinguish  the  several  species  of 
it ;  to  adjust  the  order  in  which  they  arose  out  of  one  another  ;  and 
to  detect  the  ends  of  the  later  Platonists,  in  their  attempts  to  turn 
the  whole  into  an  allegory  (in  which  the  reasonings  of  a  late 
Writer  in  his  Letters  concerning  Mythology  are  considered).  And 
because  the  rage  of  allegorising  had  spread  a  total  confusion  over 
all  this  matter.  The  origin,  and  progress  of  the  folly,  and  the  various 
views  of  its  sectators  in  supporting  it,  are  here  accounted  for  and 
explained. 

But  my  end  and  purpose  in  all  this,  was  not  barely  to  remove  an 
objection  against  the  Truths  delivered  in  this  place,  but  to  prepare  a 
reception  for  those  which  are  to  follow  :  For  if  Religion  were  so 
useful  to  Society,  and  yet  not  the  invention  of  the  Magistrate,  we 
must  seek  for  its  original  in  another  quarter ;  either  from  Nature  or 
Revelation,  or  from  both. 

Such  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  Volume  of  The  Divine 
Legation  :  which,  as  it  was  thought  proper  to  publish  separately,  I 
contrived  should  not  only  contain  a  part  of  that  general  Argument, 
but  should  likewise  be  a  complete  Treatise  of  itself,  establishing  one 
of  the  most  important  Truths  with  which  Man  has  any  concern ; 
namely,  the  necessity  of  Religion  for  the  support  of 
CIVIL  Government.  And  if,  in  support  of  this  truth,  I  have 
entered  into  a  long  detail  of  some  capital  articles  of  Antiquity,  I  pre- 
sume I  shall  not  need  an  apology. 

II. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  Volume  of  The  Divine  Legation, 
which  is  employed  in  proving  the  minor  Proposition  of  the  two 
Syllogisms  ;  the  first,  that  the  Jewish  Religion  and  Society  had  no 
future  state  for  their  support :  the  other,  that  Moses,  an  ancient 
Latogiver,  and  learned  in  all  the  Wisdom  of  Egypt,  purposely  instituted 
such  a  Religion,  in  order  to  which  the  third  general  proposition 
was  to  be  enforced  ;  That  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards 
and  Punishments  is  not  to  be  found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation.  But  in  proving  the  minor,  a  method  something 
different  from  that  observed  in  proving  the  major  Propositions  was 
to  be  followed.  These,  in  the  first  Volume,  were  proved  successively 
and  in  order.  But  here  the  minor  Propositions  are  inforced  all 
the  way  together.  And  this  difference  arises  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing ;  the  facts,  brought  to  prove  the  doctrine  to  be  omitted,  do,  at 
the  same  time,  accidentally  shew  that  the  Omission  was  designed : 
And  the  reasons,  brought  to* prove  the  uses  in  a  designed  omission, 
necessarily  shew  that  the  Doctrine  was  omitted. 

To  proceed  therefore  with  the  subject  of  the  second  Volume. 
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IV.  I  just  before  observed,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Volume, 
which  detected  the  absurdity  and  falsity  of  the  Atheistic  Principle, 
that  Religion  was  an  invention  of  Politicians,  and  a  creature  of  the 
state,  opened  the  way  to  a  fair  inquiry  whether  its  true  original  was 
not  as  well  from  Revelation  as  from  natural  Reason. 

In  the  introduction  therefore  to  this  second  Volume,  I  took  the 
advantage  which  that  opening  aflforded  me,  of  shewing  that  the 
universal  pretence  to  Revelation  proves  some  Revelation  must  be  true  : 
That  this  true  Revelation  must  have  some  characteristic  marks  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  false  :  And  that  these  marks  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Institutions  of  Moses. 

But  this  was  only  by  way  of  introduction  ;  and  to  lead  the  Reader 
more  easily  into  the  main  road  of  our  inquiry  ;  by  shewing  that  we 
pursued  no  desperate  adventure,  while  we  endeavoured  to  deduce  the 
divinity  of  Moses's  Law  from  the  circumstances  of  the  Law  itself. 

I  proceeded  then  to  the  proof  of  the  minor  Propositions,  that 
the  Jewish  Religion  and  Society  had  no  future  State  for  their  support : 
and  that  Moses,  an  ancient  Lawgiver,  and  learned  in  all  the  ivisdom  of 
Egyjit,  purposely  itistituted  such  a  Religion.  To  evince  these  truths 
with  sufficient  evidence,  the  nature  of  that  Institution  was  to  be  first 
understood ;  which  again  required  a  general  knowledge,  at  least,  of 
the  manners  and  genius  of  the  Hebrew  People,  and  of  the  character 
and  abilities  of  their  Lawgiver.  Now  these  having  been  entirely 
fashioned  on  Egyptian  models,  it  was  further  expedient  that  we 
should  know  the  state  of  Egyptian  superstition  and  learning  in  that 
early  p^'iod, 

1.  In  order  to  this,  the  following  proposition  is  advanced,  that 
the  Egyptian  learning  celebrated  in  Scripture,  and  the  Egyptian  super- 
stition there  condemned,  were  the  very  learning  and  superstition  repre- 
sented by  the  Greek  Writers  as  the  honour  and  opprobrium  of  that 
kingdom.  Where  I  first  state  the  question  ;  and  then  shew  the  equal 
extravagance  of  each  of  those  two  parties  amongst  the  learned,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  advance  or  to  depress  the  high  antiquity  of 
Egypt. 

1.  I  corroborate  the  Proposition,  first,  by  Fact,  the  testimony 
of  holy  Scripture,  and  of  the  ancient  Greek  Writers,  set  together 
and  supporting  one  another  ;  and  both  supported  by  circumstances 
regarding  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  here  the 
objections  of  the  author  of  the  Sacred  and  Prophane  History  of  the 
World  connected,  frightened  by  the  common  panic  of  the  high  anti- 
quity of  Egypt,  are  confuted  and  exposed. 

Secondly,  by  Reason,  in  an  argument  drawn  from  the  nature, 
origin,  and  various  uses  of  their  so  famed  Hieroglyphics.  Where 
it  is  shewn. 
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1 .  That  this  species  of  writing  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  as 
the  vehicle  of  learning,  even  after  the  invention  of  letters  :  for 
which  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  but  this,  that  they  were  applied 
to  the  same  purpose  before.  Now  letters  were  in  use  amongst 
them  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

2.  Again,  it  is  shewn  that  the  Onirocritics  borrowed  tteir  art  of 
deciphering  dreams  from  hieroglyphic  Symbols :  but  hieroglyphic 
Symbols  were  the  mysterious  vehicle  of  the  civil  science  and  of  the 
Theology  of  the  Egyptians.  Now  Onirocritic  or  the  art  of  inter- 
preting of  dreams  was  practised  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 

3.  And  again.  It  is  shewn  that  animal- worship  in  Egypt  arose 
from  the  mysterious  use  of  the  same  hieroglyphic  Symbols.  Now  ani- 
mal-worship was  established  amongst  them  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

From  all  this,  it  appears,  that  Egypt  was  of  that  high  antiquity 
which  Scripture  and  the  best  Greek  Writers  concur  to  represent  it. 
By  which,  we  come  to  understand  what  were  the  specific  manners  and 
superstitions  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses  ;  these  being,  as  it  now 
appears,  identically  the  same  with  what  the  Greek  Writers  have 
delivered  to  us. 

In  the  course  of  this  proof  from  Reason,  which  opens  at  large  the 
nature,  origin,  and  various  kinds  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  I 
interweave  (as  the  explanation  of  my  subject  necessarily  required)  a 
detailed  history  of  the  various  modes  of  ancient  communication 
amongst  men,  as  well  by  real  and  literary  characters,  as  by  words  and 
action;  and  shew  how  speech  and  writing  ran  parallel  in  their 
progress  ;  and  influenced,  and  were  influenced  by,  one  anotl»r.  On 
the  same  account,  when  I  come  to  the  origin  of  Brute-worship,  I 
give  the  history  of  the  various  modes  of  ancient  Idolatry,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  rose,  one  out  of  another. 

These  things  I  have  not  only  made  to  serve  in  support  of  the  ques- 
tion I  am  here  upon,  but  likewise  in  support  of  one  question  preced- 
ing, and  of  one  which  is  io  follow. 

For  in  the  history  of  the  various  anodes  of  ancient  communication 
was  laid,  as  the  Reader  will  find,  the  foundation  of  my  discourses\»n 
the  nature  of  ancient  Prophecies  in  the  sixth  Book. 

And,  in  the  history  of  the  various  modes  of  ancient  Idolatry,  the 
Reader  hath  a  necessary  supplement  to  what  had  been  said  before  on 
the  same  subject,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  Book,  against  the 
Atheist's  pretended  origin  of  Rehgion. 

So  studious  have  I  been  to  observe,  what  a  great  master  of  Reason 
lays  down  as  the  rule  and  test  of  good  order  in  Composition,  That 
^very  former  part  may  give  strength  to  all  that  follow  ;  and  every  latter 
bring  light  unto  all  before.'^ 

*    HOOKKR. 
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But  the  high  antiquity  of  JEgypt,  though  proved  from  Antiquity 
itself,  seemed  not  to  be  enough  secured,  while  the  authority  of  one 
great  modern  remained  entire,  and  his  reasonings  unanswered. 

In  the  next  place,  therefore,  I  examine  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Empire ;  a  Chronology  erected  on  the 
supposed  identity  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris  ;  which  is  a  fancy  that  not 
only  contradicts  all  sacred  as  well  as  prophane  antiquity,  but,  what  is 
still  more,  the  very  nature  of  things. 

In  the  course  of  this  confutation,  the  causes  of  that  endless  confu- 
sion in  the  early  Greek  history  and  Mythology,  are  inquired  into  and 
explained  :  Which  serves,  at  the  same  time,  to  confirm  and  illustrate 
all  that  hath  been  occasionally  said  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third 
book,  and,  here  again,  in  this  fourth,  concerning — the  origin  and 
progress  of  Idolatry — the  genius  of  Pagan  Religion — the  Gentile 
modes  of  worship — and  their  Theological  opinions. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt.  "Which,  besides 
the  immediate  purpose  of  leading  us  into  the  true  idea  of  the  Jewish 
Institution  in  general,  hath  these  further  uses  : 

We  have  seen,  in  the  foregoing  Volume,  that  Egypt,  as  it  was  most 
famed  for  the  arts  of  legislation,  so  it  most  of  all  inculcated  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments.  Now,  if  Egypt 
were  indeed  of  the  high  antiquity  here  assigned  unto  it,  that  doctrine 
must  needs  be  of  national  belief,  at  the  time  the  Hebrews  hved  there 
in  slavery.  But  then  they  having,  as  we  find  in  Scripture,  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  religious  notions  of  the  place,  must  needs  be  much  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  so  reasonable  and  flattering  a  Doctrine  :  Conse- 
quently their  Lawgiver,  who  likewise  had  been  bred  up  in  all  the 
learning  of  Egypt,  would,  if  he  had  acted  only  by  human  direction, 
have,  in  imitation  of  his  Masters,  taken  advantage  of  this  favourable 
prejudice  to  make  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  the  grand  Sanction 
of  his  Religion  and  Law. 

Again,  the  proof  of  the  high  Antiquity  of  Egypt  was  necessary  to 
vindicate  sacred  Scripture ;  which  all  along  declares  for  that  Anti- 
quity ;  and  which  the  Deist  having  endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of,  in  opposing  Moses's  pretence  to  inspiration,  some  imprudent 
Believers  were  grown  not  unwilling  to  explain  away.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Chronology  afforded  them  the  aid  they  wanted:  And 
whUe  it  offered  itself  in  support  of  the  Bible-divinity,  they  seemed 
little  attentive  to  the  hberties  it  had  taken  with  the  Bible-history. 

2.  In  order  to  bring  on  this  Truth  of  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt 
nearer  to  my  purpose,  I  proceeded  to  the  second  Proposition,  That 
the  Jewish  People  were  extremely  fond  of  Egyptian  manners,  and 
did  frequently  fall  into  Egyptian  superstitions  :  and  that  many  of  the 
Laws  given  to  them  by  the  ministry  of  Moses  were  instituted  partly 
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in  compliance  to  their  prejudices,  and  partly  in  opposition  to  those 
superstitions.  In  the  proof  of  the  first  part  of  this  Proposition,  I 
shew  the  high  prohability  that  the  Law  was  instituted  with  reference 
to  Egyptian  manners ;  and  through  the  proof  of  the  second,  is 
deduced  a  demonstration  that  it  was  actually  so  framed. 

For  a  further  illustration  of  this  Argument,  I  give  an  historical 
account  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Hebrew  People,  and  of  their  amazing 
propensity  to  imitate  the  manners  of  Egypt,  from  the  time  that 
Moses  was  first  sent  upon  his  Mission,  to  their  entire  settlement  in 
the  land  of  Judea :  Which  fully  shews  (what  will  stand  us  in  stead 
hereafter)  that  a  People  so  perverse  and  headstrong  needed,  in  the 
construction  of  their  civil  and  religious  Institutions,  all  possible  curbs 
to  disorder  :  Now  of  all  such  curbs,  the  doctrine  of  dt.  future  state  was 
ever  held  the  chief  in  ancient  policy  ;  and  as  this  doctrine  was  so 
peculiarly  Egyptian,  they  must  needs  have  the  most  favourable  preju- 
dice towards  it. 

But  then,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  objected,  that  whUe  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  get  this  way  into  the  interior  of  the  Jewish  Constitution,  I 
open  a  back  door  to  the  ravages  of  Infidelity  :  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  the  Deist's  taking  advantage  of  the  great 
Truth  contained  in  the  preceding  Proposition  (which  is  the  second), 
to  guard  it  by  the  following  (which  is  the  third),  viz.  That  Moses's 
Egyptian  Learning,  and  the  Laws  instituted  in  compliance  to  the  Peo- 
ples prejudices,  are  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  divinity  of  his 
Mission.  Where,  in  explaining  the  first  part,  which  shews  what  this 
learning  was,  and  how  well  it  suited  with  Moses's  Mission,  I  had 
occasion  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  use  of  the  schools  of  the 
Prophets  :  Which  the  Reader  will  find  of  this  further  use,  viz.  To 
give  strength  and  support  to  what  is  said  in  the  sixth  Book  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Jewish  Prophecies  ;  and  particularly  to  what  is 
there  observed  of  Grotius's  fatal  error,  in  his  mode  of  interpreting 
them. 

And  in  explanation  of  the  second  part,  having  proved  the  Proposi- 
tion, That  to  institute  Laws  in  compliance  to  popular  prejudices  is  no 
reasonable  objection  to  their  divine  original ;  having  proved  this,  I 
say,  from  the  nature  of  things ;  the  Discourse  proceeds  to  examine  all 
the  Arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  support  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  by  Herman  Witsius,  in  his  learned  Treatise  intitled 
■^gyptiaca,  that  Book  having  been  publicly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Waterland,  for  a  distinct  and  solid  confutation  of  Spencer's  De  Legi- 
bus  Hebrceorum  ritualibus.     ■ 

And  the  answer  to  Witsius' s  last  argument  bringing  into  question 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ritual  Law ;  the  famous  character  of  it 
given  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  of  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and 
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judgments  whereby  they  should  not  live — is  explained  in  a  large  ana- 
lysis of  the  whole  Prophecy,  against  an  old  foohsh  notion  revived  by 
Dr.  Shuckford,  that  these  Statutes  and  Judgments,  here  said  to  be 
given  by  God,  were  the  Pagan  Idolatries,  which,  in  defiance  of  God, 
they  took  without  leave. 

But  I  go  yet  further  in  support  of  the  fourth  Proposition,  and 
prove,  that  these  very  circumstances  of  Moses's  Egyptian  Learning, 
and  the  Laws  instituted  in  compliance  to  the  People's  prejudices,  are  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  divinity  of  his  Mission. 

1st,  For,  that  one  bred  up  in  the  arts  of  Egyptian  Legislation  could 
never,  on  his  own  head,  have  thought  of  reducing  an  unruly  people 
to  government,  on  maxims  of  Religion  and  Policy,  fundamentally 
opposite  to  all  the  principles  of  Egyptian  wisdom,  at  that  time  the 
universal  Model  on  which  all  the  Legislators  worked,  in  reducing  a 
barbarous  People  to  Society.  Yet  Moses  went  upon  principles  diame- 
trically opposite  to  that  wisdom,  when  he  enjoined  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  one  true  God  only,  and  omitted  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  in  the  institution  of  his  Law  and 
Rehgion. 

2dly,  For,  that  One  who  falsely  pretended  to  receive  the  whole 
frame  of  a  national  Constitution  from  God,  would  never  have  risqued 
his  pretensions  by  a  ritual  Law,  which  the  people  might  see  was 
politically  instituted,  partly  in  compliance  to  their  prejudices,  and 
partly  in  opposition  to  Egyptian  superstitions. 

Here,  all  the  imaginable  motives  are  inquired  into,  which  Moses, 
though  a  mere  human  Lawgiver,  might  have  had  to  act  in  the  manner 
he  did ;  and  these  motives  are  shewn  to  be  insufficient  to  induce  a 
wise  Legislator  thus  to  act. — In  conclusion,  it  is  made  apparent,  that 
a  ritual,  contrived  to  oj)pose  to  the  reigning  superstitions ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prefigure,  by  its  typical  nature,  aU  the  essential  parts  of 
a  future  Dispensation,  contains  a  strong  internal  argument  that 

THE    RITUAL    Law    WAS     NOT    A     MERE     HUMAN    INVENTION.         And 

with  this  the  fourth  Book  concludes. 

V.  What  hath  been  hitherto  said,  was  to  let  the  Reader  into  the 
genius  of  the  Jewish  Policy  in  general,  in  order  to  his  judging  more 
exactly  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  Government ;  that,  from  thence, 
he  might  be  enabled  to  determine,  with  full  certainty,  of  the  matters 
in  question,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  two  minor  terms. 

1.  The  fifth  Book,  therefore,  comes  stUl  nearer  to  the  point,  and 
shews,  that  the  Government  instituted  by  Moses  was  a  Theocracy, 
properly  so  called,  where  God  himself  was  the  supreme  civil  Magis- 
trate. It  begins  with  assigning  and  settling  the  true  reason  of  the 
separation  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  from  the  rest  of  mankind ; — 
because  this  separation  has  been  greatly  misunderstood — but  princi- 
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pally  because  the  true  reason  of  the  separation  leads  us  into  the  use 
and  necessity  of  a  Theocratic  form  of  Government. 

In  evincing  this  necessity,  the  justice  of  the  Law  for  punishing  Idol- 
worship  capitally,  under  a  Theocracy,  is  explained :  And  because  the 
Deist  hath  been  accustomed  to  urge  this  Law  against  the  divine  ori- 
ginal of  the  whole  Institution,  it  is  here  justified  at  large,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity :  Which  serves,  as  well  a  past  purpose,  viz.  the 
adding  strength  and  support  to  what  hath  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
Toleration,  in  the  second  Book ;  as  it  does  a  present,  viz.  to  con- 
firm the  reality  of  this  Theocracy,  which  a  celebrated  dissenting 
Minister  has  preposterously  gone  out  of  his  way  to  bring  in  question  : 
whose  reasoning,  therefore,  is  examined  and  exposed. 

2.  This  Theocracy,  thus  proved  to  be  necessary,  was  hkewise  of 
the  most  easy  introduction,  as  I  have  shewn  from  the  notions  and  opi- 
nions of  those  times,  concerning  tutelary  Deities.  And  here,  speaking 
of  the  method  of  divine  Providence,  in  applying  the  prejudices  and 
manners  of  men  to  the  great  ends  of  his  Dispensations,  I  observe,  that 
He  is  always  accustomed  to  impress  on  his  institution,  some  character- 
istic note  of  difference,  to  mark  it  for  his  own  :  which  leading  me  to 
give  instances  in  some  of  these  notes,  I  insist  chiefly  upon  this,  "  that 
the  Mosaic  Religion  was  built  upon  a  former,  namely,  the  Patriarchal : 
whereas  the  various  Religions  of  the  Pagan  World  were  all  unrelated 
to,  and  independent  of,  one  another."  As  this  was  a  circumstance 
necessary  to  be  well  attended  to,  by  all  who  would  fully  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  Policy,  I  took  the  advantage,  which  the 
celebrated  Author  of  the  Grounds  and  Reaso7is  of  the  Christian  Religion 
had  afi'orded  me,  to  support  this  characteristic  note,  against  his  idle 
attempt  to  prove,  that  the  Pagans,  hkewise,  were  accustomed  to  build 
one  pretended  Revelation  on  another. 

3.  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  shew,  that  those  prejudices  which 
made  the  introduction  of  a  Theocracy  so  easy,  occasioned  as  easy  a 
defection  from  it.  In  which,  I  had  occasion  to  explain  the  natui'e  of 
the  worship  of  tutelary  Gods ;  and  of  that  Idolatry  wherewith  the 
Israehtes  were  so  obstinately  besotted. 

Both  of  which  Discourses  serve  these  further  purposes:  the  former,  "^^ 
to  support  and  explain  what  hath  been  said  in  the  second  Book  con- 
cerning the  Pagan  intercommunity  of  worship  :  and  the  latter,  (besides 
a  peculiar  use  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  third  volume*)  to  obviate  a  popu- 
lar objection  of  Unbelievers :  who,  from  this  circumstance,  of  the 
perpetual  defection  of  the  Israelites  into  idolatry,  would  infer,  that 
God's  Dispensation  to  them  could  never  have  been  so  convictive  as 
their  History  represents  it ;  the  Objectors  having  taken  it  for  granted, 
on  the  allowance  of  Behevers,  that  this  Idolatry  consisted  in  renounc- 

•  See  note  in  p.  266  of  this  volume. 
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ing  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  renouncing  it  as  dissatisfied  -with  its  truth. 
Both  which  suppositions  are  here  shewn  to  be  false.  This  affords  an  occa- 
sion to  confute  the  false  reasoning  of  Lord  Bohngbroke  ;  who,  from  this 
frequent  lapse  into  Idolatry,  infers  such  a  defect  and  poHtical  inabihty 
in  the  Law,  as  shews  its  pretence  to  a  divine  original  to  be  an  imposture. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  Theocracy,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
its  erection,  being  thus  explained,  we  come  next  to  inquire  concerning 
its  duration.  Here  we  shew,  that,  in  strict  truth  and  propriety,  it 
subsisted  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Jewish  oeconomy,  even 
to  the  coming  of  Christ :  In  which  discourse,  the  contrary  opinions, 
of  an  earher  abohtion,  are  all  considered  and  confuted,  and  the  above 
truth  supported  and  estabUshed.  In  the  course  of  this  reasoning,  it 
is  shewn,  that  the  famous  Prophecy  of  Jacob,  of  the  Sceptre's  not 
departing  from  Judah  till  the  coming  of  Shiloh,  is  a  promise  or  decla- 
ration of  the  existence  of  the  Theocracy  till  the  coming  of  Christ. 
And  as  the  truth  of  this  interpretation  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
Revelation,  all  the  different  senses  given  to  this  Prophecy  are  examined, 
and  shewn  to  be  erroneous.  And  the  last  of  them  being  one  borrowed 
by  Dr.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London,  and  received  into  his  Book  of  the 
Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  is  particularly  discussed. 

The  use  to  be  hereafter  made  of  the  duration  of  the  Theocracy  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  is  to  inforce,  by  this  circumstance,  amongst  many 
others,  the  connexion  between  the  two  Religions  :  a  truth,  though 
too  much  neglected,  yet  incumbent  on  every  rational  Defender  of 
Revelation  to  support. 

The  Argument  then  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  con- 
sequences attending  the  administration  of  a  Theocracy,  which  brings  us 
yet  nearer  to  our  point.  Here  it  is  shewn,  that  one  necessary  conse- 
quence was  an  extraordinary  Providence.  And  agreeably  to 
this  deduction  from  the  nature  of  things,  we  find,  that  holy  Scripture 
does,  in  fact,  exhibit  this  very  representation  of  God's  Government  of 
Judea  ;  and  that  there  are  many  favourable  circumstances  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Hebrew  People,  to  induce  us  to  believe  the  repx'esentation 
to  be  true.  Here,  many  cloudy  cavils  of  the  three  Doctors,  Sykes, 
Stebbing,  and  Rutherford,  are  occasionally  removed  and  dispersed. 
But  the  attentive  Reader  will  observe,  that  my  Argument  does  not 
require  me  to  prove  more  in  this  place,  than  that  holy  Scripture 
represents  an  extraordinary  Providence  to  have  been  administered. 
The  proof  of  its  real  Administration  is  estabhshed  by  the  medium 
of  my  Thesis,  the  omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Reioards 
and  Punishments.  Which  answers  all  objections  as  to  our  inadequate 
conceptions  of  such  an  administration  ;  as  well  as  to  certain  passages 
of  Scripture  that  seem  to  clash  with  its  general  representation  of  it. 
Yet  both  these  sort  of  objections  are,  however,  considered  ex  uhundanti. 

vol.   III.  s 
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As  important  as  the  fact  is,  to  our  present  purpose  of  an  extraordi- 
nary Providence  thus  represented,  it  has  still  a  further  use,  when 
employed  amongst  those  distinguishing  marks  of  the  truth  of  Moses's 
divine  Mission  in  general:  for  it  shews  us,  the  unnecessary  trouble  and 
hazard  to  which  he  exposed  himself  had  that  Mission  been  feigned. 
Had  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  ancient  Lawgivers,  only  pretended  to 
inspiration,  he  had  then  no  occasion  to  propagate  the  behef  of  an 
extraordinary  'Providence;  a  Dispensation  so  easy  to  be  confuted. 
But  by  deviating  from  their  practice,  and  announcing  to  his  People, 
that  their  tutelary  God  was  become  their  King,  he  laid  himself  under 
a  necessity  of  teaching  an  extraordinary  Providence  ;  a  dead  weight 
upon  an  Impostor,  which  nothing  but  downright  folly  could  have 
brought  him  to  undergo. 

To  proceed.  After  having  laid  this  strong  and  necessary  Founda- 
tion, we  come  at  length  directly  to  the  point  in  question.  If  the 
Jewish  Government  were  a  Theocracy,  administered,  as  it  must  be, 
by  an  exti'aordinary  Providence,  the  next  consequence  is,  that  tempo- 
ral REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS,  and  not  FuTURE,  Were  the 
SANCTION  of  their  Law  and  Religion.  Thus  far,  therefore,  have  our 
considerations  on  the  nature  alone  of  the  Jewish  Government  con- 
ducted us  :  and  it  is  almost  to  our  journey's  end  :  for  it  fairly  brings  us 
up  to  the  proof  of  our  two  minor  Propositions,  So  necessary,  as  the 
Reader  now  sees,  is  the  long  discourse  of  the  nature  of  the  Jevjish 
Government. 

But,  to  prevent  all  cavil,  the  Argument  goes  on,  and  proves  in  the 
next  place,  that  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments, which  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  Sanction 
of  the  Jewish  (Economy,  was  not  in  fact  contained  in  it  at  all :  nay 
further,  that  it  was  purposely  omitted  by  the  great  Lawgiver.  This 
is  proved  from  several  passages  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  Law. 

And  here,  more  fully  to  evince,  that  Moses,  who,  it  is  seen,  studiously 
omitted  the  mention  of  it,  was  well  apprised  of  its  importance,  I  shew, 
that  the  Punishment  of  Children  for  the  sins  of  their 
Parents  was  brought  into  this  Institution  purposely  to  afford  some 
advantages  to  Government,  which  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state,  as  it 
is  found  in  all  other  Societies,  amply  supplies.  This,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  gives  further  strength  to  the  position  of  no  future  state 
in  the  Mosaic  Disjjensation,  gives  the  Author  a  fair  occasion  of  vindi- 
cating the  justice  and  equity  of  the  Law  oi  punishing  Children  for  the 
sins  of  their  Parents  ;  and  of  proving  the  perfect  agreement  between 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  concerning  it ; 
which  hath  been,  in  all  ages,  the  stumbling-block  of  Infidelity. 

But  we  now  advance  a  step  further,  and  shew,  that  as  Moses  did 
not  teach,  yea  forbore  to  teach  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  State  of  Rewards 
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and  Punishments,  so  neither  had  the  ancient  Jews,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Body  of  the  People,  any  knowledge  of  it.  The  proof  is  striking,  and 
scarce  to  be  resisted  by  any  Party  or  Profession  but  that  of  the  Sys- 
tem-maker. The  Bible  contains  a  very  circumstantial  account  of 
this  People,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  great  Captivity  ;  not  only 
the  history  of  public  occurrences,  but  the  lives  of  private  persons  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  conditions,  characters,  and  complexions  ; 
in  the  adventures  of  virgins,  matrons,  kings,  soldiers,  scholars,  parents, 
merchants,  husbandmen.  They  are  given  too  in  every  circumstance 
of  life  ;  captive,  victorious,  in  sickness  and  in  health  ;  in  full  security, 
and  amidst  impending  dangers  ;  plunged  in  civil  business,  or  retired 
and  sequestered  in  the  service  of  Rehgion.  Together  with  their  story, 
we  have  their  compositions  likewise  :  in  one  place  we  hear  their  tri- 
umphal ;  in  another,  their  penitential  strains.  Here  we  have  their 
exultations  for  blessings  received  ;  there,  their  deprecations  of  evil 
apprehended  :  Here  they  urge  their  moral  precepts  to  their  contempo- 
raries ;  and  there  again,  they  treasure  up  their  Prophecies  and  Pre- 
dictions for  the  use  of  Posterity  ;  and  on  each,  denounce  the  threat- 
enings  and  promises  of  Heaven.  Yet  in  none  of  these  different 
circumstances  of  life,  in  none  of  these  various  casts  of  composition, 
do  we  ever  find  them  acting  on  the  motives,  or  influenced  by  the 
prospect  of  a  future  state  :  or  indeed,  expressing  the  least  hopes 
or  fears,  or  even  common  curiosity,  concerning  it :  But  every  thing 
they  do  or  say  respects  the  present  life  only ;  the  good  and  ill  of 
which  are  the  sole  objects  of  their  pursuits  and  aversions. 

The  strength  of  this  argument  is  still  further  supported  by  a  view 
of  the  general  history  of  Mankind ;  and  particularly  of  those  nations 
most  resembling  the  Jewish  in  their  genius  and  circumstances  :  in 
which  we  find  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments, was  always  pushing  on  its  influence.  It  was  their  constant 
viaticum  through  life  ;  it  stimulated  them  to  war,  and  spirited  their 
songs  of  triumph ;  it  made  them  insensible  of  pain,  immovable  in 
danger,  and  superior  to  the  approach  of  death. 

This  is  not  aU :  We  observe,  that  even  in  the  Jewish  Annals,  when 
this  Doctrine  was  become  national,  it  made  as  considerable  a  figure  in 
their  History,  as  in  that  of  any  other  nation. 

It  is  still  further  urged,  that  this  conclusion  does  not  rest  merely 
on  the  negative  silence  of  the  Bible-history ;  it  is  supported  on  the 
positive  declarations  contained  in  it ;  by  which  the  sacred  Writers 
plainly  discover  that  there  was  no  popular  expectation  of  a  future 
state  or  Resurrection. 

From  the  Old  Testament  we  come  to  the  New.  By  the  Writers  of 
which  it  appears,  that  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments  did  not  make  part  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation. 

s  2 
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Their  evidence  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first,  proving  that 
TEMPORAL,  rewards  and  punishments  were  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish 
Dispensation ;  The  second,  that  it  had  no  other.  And  thus,  with  the 
most  direct  and  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  two  Minor  propositions, 
the  fifth  Book  conchides. 

VI.  But  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  supports  of  prejudice 
against  this  important  Truth,  the  sixth  and  last  Book  of  this  Volume 
is  employed  in  examining  all  those  texts  of  the  Old  and  Neio  Testa- 
ment, which  had  been  commonly  urged  to  prove,  that  the  Doctrine  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  did  make  part  of  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation. 

And  amongst  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  famous  passage  of 
the  xixth  chapter  of  Job,  concerning  a  Resurrection  (as  it  has  been 
commonly  understood)  holding  a  principal  place,  it  was  judged 
expedient,  for  the  reasons  there  given,  to  examine  that  matter  to  the 
bottom.  This  necessarily  brought  on  an  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  GENIUS  of  that  Book  ;  when  written,  and  to  what  pur- 
pose. By  the  aid  of  which  enquiry,  a  fair  account  is  given  of  the 
sense  of  that  famous  Text,  consistent  with  our  general  Proposition. 

But  the  whole  Discourse  on  the  Book  of  Job  hath  this  further  use  : 
It  provides  a  strong  support  and  illustration  of  what  wUl  be  hereafter 
delivered  concerning  the  gradual  decay  of  the  extraordinary 
Providence  from  the  time  of  Saul,  to  the  return  from  the  great 
Captivity. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  The  Discourse  hath  yet  a  further  use,  with 
regard  to  Revelation  in  general.  For  the  explaining.  How  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel-Doctrine  were  opened  by  degrees,  fully  obviates  the 
calumnies  of  those  two  leaders  in  Infidelity,  Tyndal  and  Collins  ; 
who  pretend,  that  the  Heads  and  Governors  of  the  Jews  refined  their 
old  Doctrines  concerning  the  Deity,  and  invented  new  ones  :  just  as 
the  Priests  improved  in  knowledge,  or  the  People  advanced  in 
curiosity  ;  or  as  Both  were  better  taught  by  the  instructions  they 
received  from  their  Masters  in  the  country  whither  they  were  led 
away  captive. 

The  discourse  of  Job  being  of  this  importance,  we  were  led  to 
support  aU  the  parts  of  it,  from  the  attacks  of  various  "Writers,  who 
had  attempted  to  confute  it. 

The  rest  of  the  Old  Testament-texts  are  gone  through  with  greater 
dispatch,  being  divided  into  two  pax'ts.  1.  Such  as  are  supposed  to 
teach  the  separate  existence,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  immortality  of  the 
Soul.  And,  2.  Such  as  are  supposed  to  teach  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  together  with  a  Resurrection  of  the  body. 
In  the  course  of  which  examination,  much  light,  it  is  hoped,  has  been 
thrown  both  on  the  particular  texts  and  on  the  general  question. 
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From  the  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Argument  proceeds  to 
examine  those  of  the  New  :  Amongst  which,  the  famous  eleventh 
Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  forgotten  ;  the  sense  of 
which  is  cleared  up,  to  oppose  to  the  inveterate  mistakes  of  Systema- 
tical Divines  :  And  here,  occasion  is  taken  to  explain  the  nature  of  St. 
Paul's  reasoning  against  the  errors  of  the  Jewish  converts  ;  a  matter 
of  highest  moment  for  a  right  understanding  of  this  Apostle's  Letters 
to  the  several  Churches ;  and  for  the  further  illustration  of  the 
general  Argument. 

As  in  all  this,  nothing  is  taught  or  insinuated  which  opposes  the 
doctrine  of  our  excellent  Church,  common  decency  required  that  this 
conformity  should  be  fully  shewn  and  largely  insisted  on. 

Having  therefore,  all  along,  gone  upon  this  principle,  "  That  though 
a  future  State  of  rewards  and  punishments  made  no  part  of  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation,  yet  that  the  Law  had  a  spiritual,  meaning ; 
though  not  seen  or  understood  till  the  fulness  of  time  was  come. 
Hence  the  Ritual  Law  received  the  nature,  and  afforded  the  efficacy  of 
PROPHECY :  In  the  interim  (as  is  shewn)  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel 
was  occasionally  revealed,  by  God,  to  his  chosen  servants,  the  Fathers 
and  Leaders  of  the  Jewish  Nation  ;  and  the  dawnings  of  it  gradually 
opened  by  the  Prophets,  to  the  people."  Having,  I  say,  gone,  all 
the  way,  upon  this  principle,  I  shew,  from  the  seventh  article  of 
Religion,  that  it  is  the  very  Doctrine  of  our  excellent  Church. 

And  in  explaining  that  part  of  the  Article  which  says, — That 
they  are  not  to  be  heard  which  feign  that  the  old  Fathers  did  look  only 
for  transitory  Promises,  I  support  this  doctrine  by  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham, who,  our  blessed  Master  teUs  us,  rejoiced  to  see  his  day,  and 
saw  it  and  was  glad. 

Here,  I  attempt  to  prove,  in  illustration  of  this  text,  that  the 
Command  to  Abraham  to  offer  Isaac  was  merely  an  information  given, 
at  Abraham's  earnest  request,  in  a  representative  action,  instead  of 
words,  of  the  Redemption  of  mankind  by  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross.  Which  interpretation,  if  it  be  the  true  one, 
is,  I  tliiuk,  the  noblest  proof  that  ever  was  given  of  the  Harmony 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

From  this  long  Dissertation,  besides  the  immediate  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  Doctrine  of  our  national  Church,  in  its  seventh  Arti- 
cle, we  gain  these  two  advantages  ;  I .  The  first  of  which  is,  sup- 
porting a  real  and  essential  connexion  between  the  Mosaic  and  the 
Christian  Religions.  2.  The  other  is,  disposing  the  Deists  to  think 
more  favourably  of  Revelation,  when  they  see,  in  this  interpretation  of 
the  command,  all  their  objections  to  this  part  of  Abraham's  story, 
overthrown. 

The  matter  being  of  this  higli  impoi'tance,  it  was  proper  to  fix  my 
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interpretation  on  such  principles  as  would  leave  no  room  for  reason- 
able doubt  or  objection  :  And  this  was  to  be  done  by  explaining  the 
nature  of  those  various  modes  of  information  in  use  amongst  the 
Ancients ;  for  which  explanation,  a  proper  ground  had  been  laid  in 
the  discourse  on  the  Hieroglyphics  in  the  fourth  Book.  To  all  this 
(for  the  reason  here  given)  is  subjoined  a  continued  refutation  of  all 
that  Dr.  Stebbing  has  been  able  to  urge  against  this  idea  of  the 
Co7nmand. 

Nor  is  this  all.  This  Dissertation,  which  affords  so  many  new 
openings  into  the  truths  of  Revelation  in  general,  and  so  many  addi- 
tional supports  to  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  in  particular, 
hath  another  very  important  use.  It  is  a  necessary  introduction  to 
the  long  Discourse  which  follows,  concerning  prophecy. 

In  this  (which  is  the  last  of  the  present  Volume)  I  have  attempted 
to  clear  up  and  vindicate  the  logical  truth  and  propriety  of  Types  in 
action,  and  secondary  senses  in  speech  :  For  on  the  truth  and  pro- 
priety of  these  depends  the  divine  original  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
PROPHECIES  concerning  Christ.  A  matter  much  needing  a  support : 
For  though  the  greater  part  of  these  Prophecies  confessedly  relate  to 
Jesus  only  in  a  secondary  sense,  yet  had  some  men  of  name,  and  in 
the  interests  of  Religion,  through  ignorance  of  the  true  origin  and 
nature  of  such  senses,  rashly  concurred  with  modern  Judaism  and 
Infidelity,  to  give  them  all  up  as  illogical  and  enthusiastic,  to  the 
imminent  hazard  of  the  very  foundation  of  Christianity. 

In  the  progress  of  this  inquiry,  I  had  occasion  to  examine,  and  was 
enabled,  on  the  principles  here  laid  down,  to  confute  Mr.  Collins's 
famous  Work  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
one  of  the  most  able  and  plausible  books  ever  written  amongst  us, 
against  our  holy  Faith  ;  he  having  borrowed  the  Argument,  and  stolen 
all  the  reasoning  upon  it,  from  the  most  sagacious  of  the  modern 
Rabbins ;  who  pretend  that  none  of  the  Prophecies  can  relate  to 
Jesus  in  any  other  sense  than  a  secondary  ;  and  that  a  secondary 
sense  is  illogical  arid  fanatical. — Had  I  done  no  more,  in  this  long 
work,  than  explain  and  clear  up,  as  I  have  done,  this  much  embar- 
rassed and  most  important  question  of  the  Jewish  Prophecies  which 
relate  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Christian  Dispensation,  I  should  have 
thought  my  time  and  labour  well  employed ;  so  necessary  to  the  very 
being  of  our  holy  Faith,  is  the  setting  this  matter  on  its  true  foun- 
dation. Thus  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  large  dissertation 
considered  in  itself  alone  :  But,  as  part  of  the  Argument  of  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,  it  has  these  more  immediate  uses  : 

1 .  To  shew,  that  those  who  contend,  that  the  Christian  Doctrine  of 
a  future  State  was  revealed  to  the  early  Jews,  destroy  all  use  and 
reason  of  a  secondary  sense  of  Prophecies  ;  for  how  shall  it  be  cer- 
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tainly  known,  from  tire  Prophecies  themselves,  that  they  contain 
double  senses,  but  from  this  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  old  Law 
was  preparatory  to,  and  the  rudiments  of,  the  New  ?  Or  how 
shall  tliis  relation  between  these  two  Laws  be  certainly  known,  but 
from  the  evidence  of  tliis  contested  truth,  that  the  Doctrine  of  a 
future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation  ?  So  close  a  dependence  have  all  these  capital 
Principles  on  one  another. 

2.  The  other  more  immediate  reason  for  this  Dissertation  on  Types 
and  secondary  Senses  was  this  :  As  I  had  shewn,  that  a  future  State  of 
rewards  and  punishments  was  not  revealed  under  any  part  of  the 
Jewish  (Economy,  otherwise  than  by  those  modes  of  information  ;  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  shew  the  real  connexion  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity  (the  truth  of  the  latter  Religion  depending  on  that 
real  connexion)  to  prove  those  modes  to  be  logical  and  rational.  For, 
as  on  the  one  hand,  had  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality  been 
revealed  under  the  Mosaic  (Economy,  Judaism  had  been  tnore  than 
a  rudiment  of,  and  preparation  to,  Christianity ;  so  on  the  other, 
had  no  covert  intimations,  at  all,  been  given  of  the  doctrine,  it  had 
been  less :  that  is,  the  dependency  and  connexion  between  the  two 
Religions  had  not  been  sufficiently  marked  out  and  ascertained. 
With  this  Dissertation  therefore,  so  important  in  its  use  and  applica- 
tion, the  sixth  and  last  Book  of  the  second  Volume*  concludes. 

Thus  the  Reader,  at  length,  may  see  how  regularly,  and  intently, 
these  two  Volumes  have  been  carried  on  :  For,  though  the  Author 
(whose  passion  is  not  so  much  a  fondness  for  his  own  conceived  argu- 
ment, as  for  the  honour  and  support  of  Rehgion  itself )  hath  neglected 
no  fair  occasion  of  inforcing  every  collateral  circumstance,  which 
might  serve  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  Revelation  in  general ;  yet  he 
never  loses  sight  of  his  end,  but  as  the  precept  for  conducting  the 
most  regular  works  directs. 

Semper  ad  eventuvi  festinat. 

This  Volume  too,  like  the  first,  I  thought  fit  to  publish  alone,  not 
merely  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  was  a  compleat  and  entire  work  of 
itself,  which  explained  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Jewish  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  for  this  additional  one,  that  it  fairly  ended  and  compleated 
the  Argument. 

For  the  first  Volume  having  proved  the  Major,  and  the  second 
Volume,  the  Minor  Propositions  of  the  two  Syllogisms  ;  my  logic 
teaches  me  to  think,  that  the  conclusion  follows  of  course,  viz. 
That  the  Jewish  Religion  and  Society  were  supported 
BY  an  extraordinary  Providence. 

,  *  See  the  note  in  page  266, 
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Or  put  it  in  another  light, — Having  proved  my  three  principal  Pro- 
positions, 

I.  "  That  the  inculcating  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  State  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  Society. 

II.  "  That  all  mankind,  especially  the  most  wise  and  learned 
nations  of  Antiquity,  have  concurred  in  beUeving,  and  teaching,  that 
this  Doctrine  was  of  such  use  to  civil  Society. 

III.  "  That  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  State  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments is  not  to  be  found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation." 

The   conclusion  is,    that   therefore  the    Law    of   Moses  is  op 
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A  CONCLUSION  which  naturally  follows  the  premisses  contained  in 
these  three  propositions.  Notwithstanding  aU  this,  the  evidence  of 
their  truth  proving  so  various,  extending  so  wide,  and  having  been 
drawn  out  to  so  great  a  length ;  What  between  inattention  and 
prejudice,  the  Argument,  here  brought  to  its  final  issue,  hath  been 
generally  understood  to  be  left  imperfect ;  and  the  Conclusion  of  it 
reserved  for  another  Volume.  Yet  a  very  moderate  share  of  reflection 
might  have  led  the  candid  Reader  to  understand,  that  I  had  here 
effectually  performed  what  I  had  promised,  namely,  to  demon- 
strate THE  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  For  if  it  be  indeed 
proved.  That  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  civil  Society,  under  the  ordinary  government  of  Providence 
— That  all  mankind  have  ever  so  conceived  of  the  matter — That  the 
Mosaic  Institution  was  without  this  support,  and  that  yet  it  did  not 
want  it, — What  follows  but  that  the  Jewish  affairs  were  administered 
by  an  extraordinary  Providence,  distributing  reward  and  punishment 
with  an  equal  hand  ;  and  consequently  that  the  Mission  of  Moses 
WAS  divine  ? 

However,  the  complaint  against  the  Author,  for  not  having  per- 
formed his  Convention  with  the  Public,  became  pretty  general.  To 
which  a  great  deal  might  be  said,  and  perhaps  to  little  purpose.  The 
following  Tale  wUl  put  it  in  the  fairest  light.  In  a  solemn  Treaty 
lately  concluded  between  the  Governor  of  one  of  our  American  Pro- 
vinces and  the  neighbouring  Savages,  it  had,  it  seems,  been  stipu- 
lated, that  the  Settlement  should  supply  those  Warrior-Tribes  with  a 
certain  number  of  good  and  serviceable  Muskets.  Which  engagement 
was  so  ill  performed,  that  at  their  next  general  meeting,  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Barbarians  complained,  that,  though  indeed  the  Colony  had  sent 
them  the  number  of  Muskets  agreed  upon,  yet,  on  examination,  they 
were  all  found  to  be  without  Locks.  This  mischance  (occasioned  by 
the  Muskets  and  the  Locks  being  put  into  two  different  cargoes)  the 
Governor  promised  should  be  redressed.      It  was  redressed  accord- 
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ingly ;  and  the  Locks  songlit  out,  and  sent.  He  now  flattered  him- 
self that  all  cause  of  umbrage  was  effectually  removed  ;  when,  at  their 
next  meeting,  he  was  entertained  with  a  fresh  complaint,  that  the 
Colony  had  fraudulently  sent  them  Locks  without  Muskets.  The  truth 
was,  this  brave  People,  of  unimpeached  morals,  were  only  defective  in 
their  military  Logic :  they  had  not  the  dexterity,  tiU  they  were  first 
shewn  the  way,  to  put  the  major  of  the  Musket  and  the  minor  of  the 
Musket-lock  together ;  and  from  thence  to  draw  the  concluding 
trigger. 

But  then  it  will  be  said,  "If,  as  is  here  pretended,  the  premisses 
have  been  indeed  proved,  in  these  two  Volumes,  with  all  the  detail 
which  their  importance  required,  and  with  aU  the  evidence  which  a 
moral  subject  can  supply  ;  and  the  conclusion,  therefore,  established 
with  all  the  conviction  which  the  Laws  of  logic  are  able  to  inforce  ; 
Why  was  another  Volume  promised  ?  For  no  other  end,  as  would 
seem,  than  to  mislead  a  well-meaning  Reader,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
an  argument  already  ended." 

It  was  promised  for  a  better  purpose— ^ To  remove  all  conceivable 
objections  against  the  conclusion,  and  to  throw  in  every  collateral 
light  upo7i  the  premisses.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  satisfy  Truth  ;  and 
another,  to  silence  her  pretended  friends.  He  who  defends  Revelation 
has  many  prejudices  to  encounter  ;  but  he  who  defends  it  by  Reason 
only,  has  many  more. 

III. 

The  third  and  last  Volume,  therefore,  is  destined  to  support  what 
hath  been  already  proved :  not,  as  has  been  absurdly  suggested,  to 
continue  and  conclude  an  unfinished  Argument. 

It  consists  of  three  Books,  like  each  of  the  preceding  Volumes. 

1.  The  seventh  Book  therefore  is  employed  in  supporting  the 
MAJOR  and  the  minor  Propositions  of  the  first  Syllogism  :  in  a  con- 
tinued History  of  the  Religious  Opinions  of  the  Jews,  from  the 
time  of  the  earher  Prophets,  who  first  gave  some  dark  intimations  of 
a  different  Dispensation,  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  the 
Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was  become 
national. 

2.  The  eighth  Book  is  employed  in  supporting  the  major  and 
minor  Propositions  of  the  second  Syllogism,  in  which  is  considered 
the  personal  character  of  Moses  and  the  genius  of  the  Law, 
as  far  as  it  concerns  or  has  a  relation  to  the  character  of  the  Law- 
giver. Under  this  latter  head,  is  contained  a  fuU  and  satisfactory 
Answer  to  those  who  may  object,  "  That  a  revealed  Religion  with  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  unworthy  the  Divine 
Author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed." 

3.  The   ninth   and   last  Book   explains   at    large   the  nature   and 
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genius  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  :  For  having,  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  book,  examined  the  pretended  reasons  (offered 
both  by  Behevers  and  UnbeUevers  to  evade  my  conclusion)  for  omit- 
ting the  Doctrine  of  a  future  State  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation,  I  was  naturally  and  necessarily  led  to  inquire 
into  the  true.  For  now,  it  might  be  finally  objected,  "  That  though, 
under  an  extraordinary  Providence,  there  might  be  no  occasion  for  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  State,  in  support  of  Religion,  or  for  the  ends  of 
Government ;  yet  as  that  Doctrine  is  a  truth,  and  consequently,  under 
every  regimen  of  Providence,  useful,  it  seems  hard  to  conceive,  that 
the  Rehgious  Leader  of  the  Jews,  because  as  a  Lawgiver  he  could  do 
without  it,  that  therefore,  as  a  Divine,  he  would  omit  it."  The  objec- 
tion is  of  weight  in  itself,  and  receives  additional  moment  from  what 
hath  been  observed  in  the  fifth  Book,  concerning  the  Reason  of  the 
Law  of  punishing  children  for  the  crimes  of  their  Parents,  I  held  it 
therefore  insufiicient  barely  to  reply,  "Moses  omitted  it,  that  his  Law 
might  thereby  stand,  throughout  all  ages,  an  invincible  Monument  of  the 
truth  of  his  pretences  :  "  but  proceeded  to  explain  the  great  and 
PRINCIPAL  reason  of  the  omission.  And  now, — ventum  ad  verum 
est. 

The  whole  concludes  with  one  general  but  distinct  view  of  the 
entire  course  of  God's  universal  (Economy  from  Adam  to  Christ.  In 
which  it  is  shewn,  that  if  Moses  were,  in  truth,  sent  from  God,  he 
could  not  teach  a  future  State  :  that  Doctrine  being  out  of  his  Commis- 
sion, and  reserved  for  him  who  was  at  the  head  of  another  Dispensa- 
tion, by  which  life  and  immortality  tvas  to  be  brought  to  light. 

This  Discourse,  besides  the  immediate  purpose  of  supporting  and 
illustrating  the  Argument  here  compleated,  serves  another  end, 
which  I  had  in  view,  as  to  the  general  disposition  of  the  whole  work  : 
which  was  to  explain  and  discriminate  the  distinct  and  various 
natures  of  the  Pagan,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian  Religions  : 
the  Pagan  having  been  considered  in  the  first  Volume,  and  the  Jewish 
in  the  second ;  the  Christian  is  reserved  for  the  third  *  and  last.  Let 
me  conclude  therefore,  in  an  address  to  my  Reverend  Brethren,  with 
the  words  of  an  Ancient  Apologist :  f  "  Quid  nobis  invidemus,  si  Veri- 
tas Divinitatis  nostri  temporis  iEtate  maturuit?  Fruamur  bono 
nostro,  et  recti  sententiam  temperemus  :  cohibeatur  superstitio, 
impietas  expietur,  vera  religio  reservetur." 

*  As  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Edition  alluded  to  contained  Books  I.  to 
VI.,  the  THIRD  volume  was  intended  to  comprise  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  ;  hut 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Books  were  never  composed.  (See  Life  of  the  Author,  vol.  i. 
pp.  49—54,  of  this  Edition.)  The  Ninth  Book  forms  the  concluding  part  of  this 
volume. — Edit.  f  MiNucius  Felix. 


APPENDIX 

CONCERNING  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 


An  excellent  Writer  having  freely  and  candidly  examined  the  late  Bishop 
of  London's  collection  of  Sermons,  and  in  page  165  of  his  Examination, 
asked  this  question,  Where  was  Idolatry  ever  punished  hy  the  Magistrate, 
but  under  the  Jewish  (Economy  ?  The  Oxford  Professor,  in  the  second  Edi- 
tion of  his  Prelections,  concerning  the  sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  thinks 
fit  to  give  the  following  answer — "  It  was  punished  under  the  CEconomy 
of  the  Patriarchs,  in  the  families  and  under  the  dominion  of  Ahraham, 
Melchisedec  and  Job.  Idolatry  spreading  wider  and  wider,  Abraham  was 
called  by  God  from  Chaldea,  for  this  end,  to  be  the  father  of  a  People, 
which,  divided  from  all  others,  might  continue  to  worship  the  true  God  ; 
to  be  set  up  for  an  exemplar  of  true  Religion,  and  to  be  ready  to  give  testimony 
against  the  worship  of  vain  Deities.  Was  not  Abraham,  therefore  (exer- 
cising the  SOVEREIGNTY  in  his  own  family)  to  punish  Idolatry  ?  Were  not 
Melchisedec  and  Job,  and  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Tribes  of  that  time,  who 
still  retained  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  amidst  a  general 
defection  of  all  the  surrounding  People,  to  take  care  that  their  own  did  not 
backslide?  To  curb  offenders,  and  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  obstinate, 
the  REBELLIOUS,  and  on  all  those  who  spread  abroad  the  contagion  of  this 
vice." — "  Ad  qusestionem  respondetur  :  Sub  ceconomia  Patriarcharum  ;  in 
familiis,  et  sub  Dominatu  Abrahami,  Melchizedechi,  Jobi,  ceeterorumque. 
Ingruente  Idololatria  divinitus  evocabatur  ex  Chaldaea  Abrahamus  :  eum 
in  finem,  ut  fieret  pater  Gentis,  quae  ab  aliis  omnibus  divisa,  verum  Deum 
coleret,  publicum  proponeret  exemplum  purse  religionis,  contraque  cultum 
vanorum  numinum  testimonium  perhiberet.  Nonne  erat  igitur  Abrahann 
in  sua  familia  rRiNCiPAXUM  exercentis  proprium  officium  et  munus  in  Ido- 
lolatriam  animadvertere  ?  Nonne  Melchizedechi,  Jobi,  omniumque  tunc 
teinporis  in  suis  Tribubus  Principum,  qui  veri  Dei  cognitionem  et  cultum 
in  communi  fere  gentium  circumvicinarum  defectione  adhuc  retinebant, 
cavere,  ne  sui  deficerent ;  coercere  delinquentes  ;  obstinatos  et  rebelles,  et 
sceleris  contagionem  propagantes,  supplicio  afiicere?" — Supplementum  ad 
primam  Prcelectionum  Editionem  :  Addit.  Editionis  sectmdce,  p.  312. 

Tills  is  so  pleasant  an  answer,  and  so  little  needing  the  masterly  hand  of 
the  Examiner,  to  correct,  that  a  few  strictures,  in  a  cursory  Note,  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  do  the  business. 

1.  The  Examiner,  to  prove,  I  suppose,  that  the  book  of  Job  was  a  dra- 
matic work,  written  long  after  the  time  of  the  Patriarch,  asks,  Where  was 
idolatry  ever  punished  by  the  Magistrate,  but  under  the  Jewish  CEconomy  ? 
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The  Professor  answers,  It  was  punished  under  the  Jobean  CEconomy.  And 
he  advances  nothmg  without  proof.  Does  not  Job  himself  say,  that  Idola- 
try was  an  iniquity  to  he  punished  hy  the  Judge  ?  The  Examiner  replies, 
that  the  Job  who  says  this,  is  an  airy  Fantom,  raised  for  other  purposes 
than  to  lay  down  the  Law  for  the  Patriarchal  times.  The  Professor  main- 
tains that  they  are  aU  Asses,  with  ears  as  long  as  Father  HarduirCs,  who 
cannot  see  that  this  is  the  true  and  genuine  old  Job. — In  good  time.  Svb 
Judice  lis  est :  And  while  it  is  so,  I  am  afraid  the  learned  Professor  begs 
THE  QUESTION  ;  when,  to  prove  that  Idolatry  was  punished  by  the  Magis- 
trate, out  of  the  land  of  Judea,  he  affirms  that  king  Job  punished  it.  If  he 
say,  he  does  not  rest  his  assertion  on  this  passage  of  the  book  of  Job  alone, 
but  on  the  sacred  Records,  from  whence  he  concludes  that  those  civil 
Magistrates,  Abraham  and  Melchisedec,  punished  Idolatry ;  I  shall  own 
he  acts  fairly,  in  putting  them  all  upon  the  same  footing  ;  and  on  what 
ground  that  stands,  we  shall  now  see. 

2.  The  Examiner  says.  Where  was  Idolatry  ever  punished  hy  the  Magis' 
trate,  but  under  the  Jewish  (Economy  ?  A  question  equivalent  to  this, — 
"  Where  was  Idolatry  punished  by  the  civil  Magistrate  on  the  established 
Laws  of  the  State,  but  in  Judea  ?  To  which,  the  Professor  replies,  "  It 
was  punished  by  all  the  Patriarchal  Monarchs,  by  king  Job,  king  Abra- 
ham, and  king  Melchisedec." 

Of  a  noble  race  was  Shenkin. 

But  here,  not  one,  save  the  last,  had  so  much  as  a  nominal  title  to  civil 
Magistracy :  And  this  last  drops,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds,  without 
lineage  or  parentage  ;  so  that,  though  of  divine,  yet  cei-tainly  not  a  Monarch 
of  the  true  stamp,  by  hereditary  right.  The  Critic  therefore  fails  in  his 
first  point,  which  is,  finding  out  civil  Magistrates  to  do  his  hierarchical 
drudgery. 

3.  But  let  us  admit  our  Professor's  right  of  investiture,  to  confer  this 
high  office,  and  then  see  how  he  proves,  that  these  his  Lieges  punished  the 
crime  of  Idolatry  by  civil  punishment.  Abraham,  and  the  Patriarchs 
his  descendants,  come  first  under  consideration.  What !  (says  he)  was  not 
Abraham,  exercising  the  sovereignty  in  his  own  family,  to  punish  Idolatry  ? 
Ilobbes  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  (save  our  Professor)  who  holds  that 
"  Abraham  had  a  right  to  prescribe  to  his  family  what  Religion  they 
should  be  of,  to  tell  them  what  was  the  word  of  God,  and  to  punish  those 
who  countenanced  any  Doctrine  which  he  had  forbidden."  Leviath.  chap. 
40. — But  God  speaking  of  Abraham,  says,  I  know  that  he  will  command  his 
children,  and  his  houshold  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
Sf'c.  Gen.  xviii.  19.  And  Hobbes  and  our  Professor,  I  suppose,  regard  this 
declaration  as  a  clear  proof  of  the  divine  doctrine  of  restraint  in  matters  of 
Religion  ;  especially  when  interpreted  by  their  darling  text  oi— force  them 
to  enter  in.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the  Princi- 
ples of  Toleration,  hold  it  to  be  a  mere  testimony  (a  glorious  one  indeed)  of 
Abraham's  pious  and  parental  care  to  instruct  his  family  in  the  Law  of 
God.    And  it  is  well  it  can  go  for  no  more,  or  I  should  fear  the  learned 
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Professor  would  have  brought  in  Isaac  as  a  backslider  to  Idolatry  ;  and  his 
Father's  laying  him  on  the  sacrificial  Pile,  as  a  kind  of  Atito  de  fc.  Now 
except  in  these  two  places  of  Abraham's  History,  of  such  wonderful  force 
to  support  intolerant  principles,  the  Patriarch  appears  in  all  others  so  averse 
to  this  inquisitorial  spirit,  that  where  God  comes  down  to  destroy  Sodom, 
the  Father  of  the  Faithful  intercedes,  with  the  utmost  importunity,  for  that 
'idolatrous  as  well  as  incestuous  City.  The  truth  is  this  :  The  usurped 
right  of  punishing  for  opinions  was  first  assumed  and  long  ingrossed  by 
Idolaters.  And,  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  Abraham  himself  narrowly 
escaped  the  Fire  for  preaching  against  its  Divinity.  But  this  is  not  all. 
From  his  own  conduct,  and  from  the  conduct  of  his  posterity,  he  seems  to 
have  made  one  part  of  that  fidelity  in  keeping  the  way  of  the  Lord  (for  which 
he  is  so  nobly  distinguished  by  God  himself)  to  consist  in  inculcating  the 
divine  doctrine  of  Toleration.  When  Jacob  and  his  family,  without  leave- 
taking,  had  departed  from  Laban,  Rachel  stole  away  her  father's  Gods. 
The  old  man  followed  and  overtook  them  ;  and  complaining  of  the  theft^ 
Jacob  frankly  answered.  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  Gods,  let  him  not 
live.  Now,  I  would  ask,  was  this  condemnation  on  the  offender  denounced 
for  Idolatry,  or  for  the  Theft  ?  The  words  of  the  Patriarch,  which  imme- 
diately follow,  determine  this — Before  our  brethren  discern  thou  what  is 
thine,  with  me,  ana  take  it  to  thee.  Well,  Rachel,  by  a  female  stratagem, 
contrived  to  keep  her  father's  Gods ;  for  no  better  purpose,  we  may  be 
sure,  than  that  for  which  the  good  man  employed  so  much  pains  to  recover 
them.  The  theft,  indeed,  had  it  been  discovered,  would  have  been 
punished  by  the  Judge :  But,  as  for  the  Idolatry,  which,  from  its  nature, 
could  not  be  long  hid,  the  silence  of  Scripture  shews  it  to  have  been  coram 
non  Judice.  And  so  far  was  Rachel  from  being  doomed  to  the  fire,  that  we 
do  not  find,  even  her  Gods  underwent  this  punishment. 

After  the  affair  of  the  Shechemites,  Jacob,  by  God's  command,  goes  to 
Bethel :  and  there,  in  pious  emulation  of  his  gx'andfather's  care  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  the  text  tells  us,  he  commanded  his  houshold  and  all  that 
were  with  him,  to  put  away  the  strange  Gods  from  amxmgst  them.  They 
obeyed,  all  was  well ;  and  not  a  word  of  punishing  by  tlie  Judge.  Indeed, 
these  Patriarchal  Judges  were  much  better  employed,  and  more  suitably  to 
their  office,  in  punishing  civil  crimes  and  immoralities,  as  appears  from 
the  adventure  of  Judah  and  his  daughter  in  law,  Tamar. 

Melchisedec's  story  is  a  short  one  ;  he  is  just  brought  into  the  scene  to 
bless  Abraham  in  his  return  from  conquest.  This  promises  but  ill.  Had 
this  King  and  Priest  of  Salem  been  brought  in  cursing,  it  had  had  a  better 
appearance  :  for,  I  think,  punishment  for  opinions,  which  generally  ends  in 
a  Fagot,  always  begins  with  a  curse.  But  we  may  be  misled  perhaps  by  a 
wrong  translation.  The  Hebrew  word  to  bless,  signifies  likewise  to  curse, 
and,  under  the  management  of  an  intolerant  Priest,  good  things  easily  run 
into  their  contraries.  What  follows,  is  his  taking  Tythes  from  Abraham. 
Nor  will  this  serve  our  purpose,  unless  we  interpret  these  Tythes  into  Fines 
for  nonconformity ;  and  then,  by  the  blessing,  we  can  easily  understand 
absolution.    We  have  seen  much  stranger  things  done  with  the  Hebrew 
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Verity.  If  this  be  not  allowed,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  elicit  fire  and  fagot 
from  this  adventure  ;  for  I  think  there  is  no  inseparable  connexion  between 
Tythes  and  Persecution,  but  in  the  ideas  of  a  Quaker. — And  so  much  for 
king  Melchisedec. 

But  the  learned  Professor,  who  has  been  hardily  brought  up  in  the  keen 
Atmosphere  of  wholesome  severities,  and  early  taught  to  distinguish 
between  de  facto  and  dejure,  thought  it  needless  to  enquire  into  Facts,  when 
he  was  secure  of  the  Right.  And,  therefore,  only  slightly  and  superciliously 
asks,  "  What !  was  not  Abraham,  by  his  very  princely  office,  to  punish  Ido- 
latry ?  Were  not  Melchisedec  and  Job,  and  all  the  heads  of  Tribes,  to  do 
the  same  ?  "  Why,  no  :  and  it  is  well  for  Religion  that  they  were  not. 
It  is  for  its  honour  that  such  a  set  of  persecuting  Patriarchs  is  no  where 
to  be  found,  but  in  a,  poetical  Prelection. 

4.  For  in  the  last  place,  let  it  be  observed,  that  as  these  Patriarchs  did 
not  de  facto  (which  appears  from  their  history,)  so  they  could  not  de  jure 
(which  appears  from  the  laws  of  Nature  and  Nations)  punish  Idolatry  by 
the  Judge.  Because,  as  hath  been  shewn.  Idolatry  is  not  amenable  to  civil 
Justice,  but  where  it  becomes  Crimen  Icesoe  Majestatis.  It  could  not 
become  the  crime  of  lese-majesty  under  the  Patriarchs,  unless  they  had 
been  Gods  as  well  as  Kings.  Indeed,  they  were  as  much  one  as  the  other. 
However,  it  is  not  pretended  that  their  government,  though  Regal,  was 
Theocratical  likewise.  The  Patriarchs,  therefore,  could  not  punish  Idolatry 
by  the  Judge. 

From  the  Examiner,  the  Professor  (without  the  least  provocation  given 
him)  proceeds  to  the  Author  of  The  Divine  Legation  ;  who,  he  will  shew, 
is  as  ignorant,  absurd,  and  mad-brained,  as  Father  Harduin  himself. 

The  Author  of  The  Divine  Legation  had  said,  that  the  Writer  of  the  book 
of  Job  observed  decorum,  in  imitating  the  manners  of  the  early  scene  which 
he  had  proposed  to  adorn.  To  this,  the  Professor  objects, — "  I  can  never 
bring  myself  to  allow  to  a  semi-barbarous  Poet,  writing  after  the  Babylo- 
nian Captivity,  such  a  piece  of  subtilty  and  refinement." — A  mighty  piece 
of  refinement  truly,  for  a  Writer,  who  lays  his  scene  in  an  early  age,  to 
paint,  the  best  he  could,  the  manners  of  that  age. — "  Besides "  (says  the 
Professor  J  "  which  is  the  principal  point,  the  style  savours  wonderfully  of 
Antiquity,  and  its  peculiar  character  is  a  certain  primitive  and  noble  sim- 
plicity. So  that  they  who  degrade  this  Book  to  the  times  posterior  to  the 
Babylonian  Captivity,  seem  to  judge  almost  as  insanely  of  Hebrew  literature 
as  Father  Harduin  did  of  the  Roman,  who  ascribed  the  golden  Poems  of  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  and  the  rest,  to  the  iron  ages  of  the  Monks." — "  Verum  Poetae 
semibarbaro  post  Captivitatem  scribenti  tantam  subtilitatem  ut  concedam, 
impetrare  a  me  non  possum.  Porro  vero  Stylus  Poematis,  quod  vel  maxi- 
mum est,  praecipue  vetustatem  sapit ;  est  ejus  peculiaris  character  dpxa- 
to-/ior.  Adeo  ut  qui  id  infra  Captivitatem  Babylonicam  deprimunt,  non 
multo  sanius  in  Hebraicis  judicare  videantur,  quam  in  Latinis  Harduinus  ; 
qui  aurea  Virgilii,  Horatii,  caeterorumque  poemata  ferreis  Monachorum 
SiBculis  adscripsit ."     Idem  ib. 

The  learned  Professor  is  a  little  uiilucky  in  his  comparison.     The  age  of 
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Job,  as  fixed  by  him,  and  the  age  of  the  Writer  of  his  history,  as  fixed  by 
me,  run  exactly  parallel,  not  with  the  times  of  Virgil  and  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa,  as  he  would  insinuate,  but  with  those  of  Ennius  and  Virgil.  Job,  the 
hero  of  the  Poem,  lived  in  an  age  when  civil  Society  was  but  beginning  to 
shew  itself,  and  what  is  more,  in  a  Country  where  it  never  yet  was  formed  : 
And  Ezra  (whom  I  suppose  to  be  the  Author  of  the  Poem)  was  an  eminent 
Citizen  in  the  most  perfect  civil  government  in  the  World,  which  he  was  sent 
home  to  restore,  laden  with  the  literary  treasures  of  the  East ;  treasures 
that  had  been  long  accumulating  under  the  warm  influence  of  a  large  and 
powerful  Empire.  From  the  second  transplantation  of  the  Republic, 
Science  got  footing  in  Judea  ;  and  true  Rieligion  took  deeper  root  in  the 
hearts  of  its  Inhabitants,  Henceforward,  we  hear  no  more  of  their  absurd 
Idolatries.  A  strict  adherence  to  the  Law  now  as  much  distinguished  them 
from  others,  as  did  the  singularity  of  the  Law  itself.  And  a  studious  culti- 
vation of  the  Language,  in  which  that  Law  was  written,  as  naturally  fol- 
lowed, as  it  did  among  the  Sarazens,  who  cultivated  the  Arabic,  on  the 
same  principle.  And  to  understand  how  great  this  was  in  both,  we  need 
only  consider,  that  each  had  the  same  aversion  to  a  translation  of  their  Law 
into  a  foreign  language.  It  is  true,  that  in  course  of  time,  when  the  Jewish 
Policy  was  abolished,  and  the  Nation  was  become  vagabond  upon  Earth, 
while  the  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  had  erected  a  great  Empire,  a  manifest 
difference  arose  between  them,  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  two  Languages. 
— Yet  for  all  this,  the  Professor  calls  Ezra,  a  Semi-barbarian  ;  though  we 
agree  that  he  wrote  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High  ;  amidst  the  last 
blaze  indeed,  yet  in  the  full  lustre  of  expiring  Prophecy. 

But  the  learned  Professor  has  an  internal  argument  from  taste,*  full  as 
good  as  the  other  from  Clirmiology.  "The  book  of  Job  savours  of  Anti- 
quity, and  those  who  cannot  relish  it,  have  as  depraved  a  taste  as  Father 
Harduin,  who  could  not  distinguish  Partridge  from  Horse-flesh." 

The  truth  is,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  having,  for  many  ages, 
been  the  mother-tongues  of  two  of  the  greatest  People  upon  earth  (who 
had  shared  between  them  the  Empires  of  Eloquence  and  of  Arms)  became 
daily  more  and  more  copious  by  the  cultivation  of  Arts  ;  and  less  and  less 
pure  by  the  extension  of  Commerce.  In  these  two  languages  there  yet 
remains  a  vast  number  of  writings  on  all  sorts  of  Subjects.  So  that  modem 
Critics  (in  the  foremost  rank  of  whom  will  always  stand  the  incomparable 
Bentley)  had  by  long  application  to  them,  through  their  various  and  pro- 
gressive refinements  and  depravations  from  age  to  age,  acquired  a  certain 
sagacity,  in  passing  a  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the  time  of  the  Writer, 
by  his  style  and  manner.  Now  Pedantry,  which  is  the  ape  of  Criticism, 
would  mimic  the  same  talent  of  discernment,  in  the  narrowest  and  most 
barren  of  all  Languages  ;  little  subject  to  change,  both  from  the  common 
genius  of  the  East,  and  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  sequestered  People. 
Of  this  Language,  long  since  become  a  dead  one,  the  only  remains  are  in 
one  small  Volume  ;  the  contents  of  which,  had  not  Providence  been  merci- 
fully pleased  to  secure,  while  the  Tongue  was  yet  living,  by  a  translation 
*  See  what  hath  been  said  on  this  head  in  the  92nd  and  93rd  pages  of  this  Volume. 
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into  Greek,  the  Hebrew  verity,  transmitted  to  us  in  the  manner  it  was 
found  in  the  most  ancient  MSS,  where  no  vowel-points  are'  used,  nor  space 
left  to  distinguish  one  word  from  another,  and  w^here  a  great  number  of 
terms  occur  only  once,  would  at  this  day  be  a  mere  arbitrary  Cipher,  which 
every  Rabinical  or  Cabalistic  juggler  might  make  the  key  of  his  unrevealed 
Mysteries. — "  Idem  accidit  etiam  Mahometanis "  (says  Abraham  Ekell.) 
"ante  inventa  ab  Ali  Abnaditalebo  puncta  vocalia  :  Tanta_enim  legentium 
erat  dissensio,  ut  nisi  Othomanni  coercita  fuisset  authoritate,  et  determinata 
lectio  punctis,  quae  Ali  excogitaverat,  jam'de  Alcorano  actum  esset." 
And  if  this  had  been  the  case  of  the  Arabic  of  the  Alcoran,  a  copious  and 
a  living  language,  what  had  become  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible  ?  a  verj'' 
narrow  and  a  dead  one.  Of  which  an  ancient  Jewish  Grammarian  gives 
this  character  :  "  Lingua  ista  [Arabica]  elegans  est,  et  longe  lateque  scriptis 
dilatata,  et  qui  eam  loquitur  nulla  dictione  ^deficit :  Lingua  'vero  sancta 
pauca  est  prse  ilia,  cum  illius  nihil  extet  nisi  quod  in  Libris  Scripturte 
reperitur,  nee  sup^editet  onmes  dictiones  loquendi  necessarias"  Yet  this  is 
the  language  whose  peculiarities  of  style  and  composition,  correspondent  to 
every  age  and  time,  the  Professor  seems  to  think,  may  be  as  easily  distin- 
guished as  those  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  Classics.  So  much  for  the  Author 
of  The  Dioine  Legation :  and  indeed  too  much,  had  not  Mr.  Locke's  defence 
been  involved  in  his  :  that  excellent  person  having  declared  (speaking  of 
the  words  of  Job,  that  Idolatry  was  an  iniquity  to  he  punished  hy  the  Judge) 
"  This  place  alone,  were  there  no  other,  is  sufficient  to  confirm  their 
opinion  who  conclude  that  book  to  be  writ  by  a  Jew." 

From  The  Divine  Legation,  the  learned  Professor  turns  again  to  the 
Examiner,  who  seems  to  sit  heavy  on  his  stomach. — This  excellent  Writer 
desired  to  know  of  the  learned.  Where  they  could  find  a  civil  or  religiotis 
Constitution  out  of  Judcea,  which  -declared  that  the  children  should  suffer  for 
the  crime  of  their  Parents.  To  which  the  Professor  replies  in  these  very 
words — "  In  praesens  Horatiano  illo  versiculo  contentus  abito  Examinatorum 
omnium  candidissimus  " — For  the  present,  let  this  most  candid  of  all  Exa- 
miners go  about  his  business,  and  be  thanhful  for  this  scrap  of  Horace, 

"  Delicta  majonim  immeritus  lue^i, 
Romane." 

This  is  true  Poetical  payment :  He  is  called  upon  for  his  reckoning,  and 
he  discharges  it  with  an  old  Song.  But  the  Examiner  is  not  a  man  to  take 
rhime  for  reason.  He  asked  for  an  old  system  of  Laws  ;  and  the  contemp- 
tuous Professor  gives  him  an  old  Ballad:  But  a  little  more  civility  at  part- 
ing had  not  been  amiss ;  for  he,  who  did  not  spare  the  Bishop,  would 
certainly  demolish  the  Professor,  should  he  take  it  into  his  head  to  examine 
the  Preelections  as  he  hath  done  the  Sermons, 
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P.  73.  A.  To  give  an  example  only  in  Bishop  Bull,  whose  words,  in  a 
Latin  tract,  for  a  future  state's  not  being  in  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  I  have 
quoted  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  Vlth  book  ;  yet  in  an  English  posthu- 
mous sermon,  he  seems  to  speak  in  a  very  different  mamier. — I  should  not 
have  illustrated  this  censure  by  the  example  of  so  respectable  a  Person,  but 
for  the  indiscretion  of  my  Answerers,  who,  to  support  their  o^vn  ill  logic, 
have  exposed  his  morals. 

P.  78.  B.  Job's  Life,  by  means  of  the  Devil  and  his  false  Friends,  was 
an  exercise  of  his  Patience  ;  and  his  History,  by  means  of  Criticism  and 
his  Commentators,  has  since  been  an  exercise  of  ours.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  myself  unconcerned  in  this  mischief  ;  for  by  a  foolish  attempt  to 
support  his  Name  and  Character,  I  have  been  the  occasion  of  bringing 
down  whole  bands  of  hostile  Critics  upon  him,  who,  like  the  Sabcans  and 
Chaldeans  of  old,  soon  reduced  him  back  to  his  Dunghill.  Some  came 
armed  in  Latin,  some  in  English,  and  some  in  the  language  of  Billingsgate. 
Most  of  them  were  professedly  written  against  me  ;  but  all,  in  reality,  bear 
hardest  on  the  good  old  Patriarch. 

However,  though  I  am,  as  I  said,  to  be  reckoned,  along  with  these, 
amongst  Job's  Persecutors  ;  yet  I  have  this  to  say  for  myself,  that  the  vex- 
ation I  gave  him  was  soon  over.  If  I  scribbled  ten  pages  on  his  back,  my 
Adversaries  and  his  have  made  long  furrows  and  scribl)led  ten  thousand. 
Now,  though  amongst  all  these  Job  found  no  favour,  yet  by  ill-hap  my 
System  did  :  But  to  whom  I  am  most  obliged,  whether  to  those  who 
attacked  it,  or  to  those  who  espoused  it,  is  not  easy  to  say  :  for,  by  a 
singular  event,  the  Assailants  have  left  me  in  possession  of  all  its  supports, 
and  the  Defenders  have  taken  them  all  away  :  *  the  better,  I  presume,  to 
fit  it  to  their  own  use.  Learned  Naturalists  tell  us  of  a  certain  Animal  in 
the  watery  waste,  which,  for  I  know  not  what  conceit,  they  call  Bernard 
the  Hermit ;  and  which,  in  courtesy,  they  rank  with  the  testaceous  tribe, 
though  Nature  (so  bountiful  to  the  rest  of  its  kind)  hath  given  This  no 
habitation  of  its  own,  but  sent  it  naked  and  unhoused  into  the  world.  In 
recompence,  she  has  enabled  it  to  figure  amongst  the  best  of  its  tribe  :  for, 
by  a  noble  endowment  of  instinct,  it  is  taught  to  make  its  way  into  the  best 
accommodated,  and  best  ornamented  shells  of  its  brethren  ;  which  it  either 
finds  empty,  or  soon  makes  so,  to  fit  them  up  for  its  own  ease  and  con- 
venience. 

P.  78.  C.     But  if  the  reader  would  see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  the 
book  of  Job  to  be  written  thus  early,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  teach  the 
resurrection  and  a  future  state,  exposed  at  large,  he  may  read  the  third 
*  See  Mr.  G.'s  "  Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Job." 
VOL.     HI.  T 
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chapter  of  The  free  and  candid  examination  of  the  Bishop  of  London^  s  Prin- 
ciples. 

P.  79.  D.  Calmet  makes  the  following  observation,  in  his  comment  on 
the  1st  verse  of  chap,  xxxviii.  "  L'Ecrivain  de  cet  Ouvrage  a  observe  de 
ne  point  employer  ce  nom  de  Jehovah  dans  les  discours  directs,  qu'il  fait 
tenir  a  Job  et  a  ses  Amis  :  mais  dans  les  recits,  qui  sont  au  commencement 
et  a  la  fin  du  Livre,  il  use  de  ce  terme,  comme  font  d'ordinaire  les  Ecri- 
vains  Hebreux.  Ce  qui  demontre  que  I'Ouvrage  a  ete  ecrit  par  un  Juif,  et 
depuis  Moyse ;  puisque  ce  nom  incommunicable  ne  fut  connu  que  depuis 
I'apparition  du  Buisson  ardent." 

P.  81.  E.  The  Cornish  Critic  thinks  otherwise.  "  These  false  friends" 
(says  he)  "  are  described  as  having  so  much  fellow-feeling  of  Job's  suffer- 
ings, that  they  sit  with  him  seven  days  and  nights  iipon  the  ground  without 
being  able  to  speak  to  him.  If  this  be  the  dramatic  way  of  representing 
false  friends,  how  shall  we  know  the  false  from  the  true?"  p.  19.  Sem- 
pronius,  in  the  Play  of  Cato,  is  all  along  warmer  than  even  Cato  himself  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  Rome.  If  this  be  the  dramatic  way  of  representing 
a  false  patriot  (may  our  Critic  say)  how  shall  we  know  the  false  from  the 
true  ?  I  answer,  by  observing  him  with  his  mask  off.  And  do  not  Job's 
false  friends  unmask  themselves,  when  they  so  cruelly  load  their  suffering 
Acquaintance  with  the  most  injurious  reflections?  Indeed  the  Critic 
deserves  our  pity,  who  cannot  see  that  the  formal  circumstance  of  sitting 
silent  seven  dat/s  was  a  dramatic  embellishment  in  the  Eastern  manner  :  The 
not  knowing  that  the  number  seven  was  a  sacred  number  amongst  the  Jews, 
may  indeed  be  more  excusable. — But  he  goes  on.  "I  have  been  often 
struck  with  surprise  to  see  him  [the  author  of  the  "  Divine  Legation"] 
very  earnestly  endeavouring  to  support  his  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
book  of  Job  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  contradictions,  which  he  fancies 
he  has  there  espied,  to  the  truth  of  the  history  or  tradition  upon  which  his 
allegory  is  built.  Than  which,  in  my  apprehension,  there  can  scarce  be  a 
greater  absurdity.  I  would  desire  him  to  consider  attentively  the  allegorical 
ode  in  Horace,  O  navis,  referent,  &c.  that  though  every  thing  therein  may 
be  accommodated  to  a  republic,  yet  it  is  true  in  the  literal  or  primary  sense 
only  of  a  ship,  and  that  there  is  not  one  single  stroke  in  it  that  can  be 
understood  of  a  republic  and  not  of  a  ship  ;  and  this  might  shew  him  his 
mistake  in  applying  passages  in  the  book  of  Job  to  the  Jewish  People, 
MERELY  because  they  cannot  be  understood  of  Job  :  which  is  directly 
annihilating  the  allegory  he  would  establish.  For  it  is  as  plain  that  in  an 
allegory  two  things  or  persons  must  be  concerned,  as  that  two  and  two  must 
go  to  make  four."  pp.  99,  100. — The  insolence,  the  fraud,  the  nonsense  of 
this  passage  is  as  much  without  example  as  it  was  without  provocation. — I 
desire  to  understand,  by  what  other  means,  except  by  revelation,  an  alle- 
gorical writing  can  be  known  to  be  allegorical,  but  by  circumstances  in  it 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  story  or  fable  which  serves  both  for  a 
cover  and  vehicle  to  the  moral  ?  And  yet  this  man  tells  us  that  to  attempt 
to  prove  the  nature  of  a  writing  to  be  allegorical  from  this  circumstance 
is  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities.  When  the  allegory  is  of  some  length,  and 
takes  in  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  certain  person,  it  can  scarce  be  other- 
wise but  that  some  circumstances  in  it  must  be  varied  from  the  fact,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  moral.  In  a  shorter,  where  the  object  is  more  simple,  there 
may  be  no  need  for  any  variation.  And  this  shews  the  disingenuity  of  this 
man,  in  bringing  the  ode  of  Horace  into  comparison.  For  which  too,  the 
little  he  knows,  he  is  indebted  to  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation.  And 
how  little  that  is  we  shall  now  see. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  have  shewn  this  Ode  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
allegory,  where  the  story  is  onl}^  the  cover  and  vehicle  to  the  moral  :  but  of 
the  nature  of  a  relation  containing  a  double  sense,  primarily  and  secondarily  : 
in  which  an  information  is  conveyed  in  both  senses :  consequently'  there 
ought  not  to  be  a  single  stroke  in  it  that  can  be  understood  of  a  rejniblic 
and  not  of  a  ship :  But  this  is  a  species  of  writing  entirely  distinct  from 
the  allegory  in  question  ;  so  that  the  urging  it  was  impertinent  :  and  the 
following  observation  is  made  with  his  usual  insolence  : — this  might  shew 
him  his  mistake  in  applying  passages  of  the  book  of  Job  to  the  Jewish  People 
MERELY  because  they  cannot  be  understood  of  Job !  but  not  with  insolence 
only,  but  with  fraud :  For  I  do  not  apply  passages  in  the  book  of  Job, 
MERELY  for  this  reason  ;  no  nor  principally  ;  but  only  as  one  of  many 
reasons. 

However,  contending  for  such  discordant  circumstances  in  the  vehicle- 
story,  he  says,  is  directly  annihilating  the  cdlegory.  Now  I  understood  it 
was  the  establishing  it ;  as  it  is  the  only  means  of  getting  to  the  knowledge 
of  its  being  an  allegory.  He  goes  on, — For  it  is  as  plain  that  in  an  allegory 
two  things  or  persons  must  be  concerned,  as  that  two  and  two  must  go  to  make 
four.  What  he  means  by  this  jargon  of  two's  being  concerned,  I  know  not. 
If  he  means  that  the  fable  and  the  moral  must  go  to  the  making  up  the 
allegory,  nobody  will  dispute  it  with  him.  But  if  he  means,  that  all  the 
personages  in  the  fable  must  have  all  the  qualities,  attributes,  and  adven- 
tures of  the  personages  in  the  moral,  all  ^sop's  fables  will  confute  this 
profound  reasoner  on  allegories.  However,  something,  to  be  sure,  he  did 
mean  :  He  had  a  notion,  I  suppose,  that  there  was  a  right  and  wrong  in 
every  thing  :  he  only  wanted  to  know  where  they  lie  :  Therefore,  to  make 
these  cursory  notes  as  useful  as  I  can,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  his  mean- 
ing. It  is  certain  then,  that  though  the  justice  of  allegoric  writing  does 
not  require  that  the  facts  in  the  fable  do  in  reality  correspond  exactly  with 
the  facts  in  the  moral,  yet  the  truth  of  things  requires  the  ^possibility  of  their 
so  corresponding.  Thus,  though  the  Ass  perhaps  never  actually  covered 
himself  with  a  Lion's  skin,  and  was  betrayed  by  his  long  ears,  as  Jisop 
relates  ;  yet  we  have  an  example  before  us,  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  he 
might  have  done  so,  without  much  expence  of  instinct.  But  when  Dryden 
made  his  Hind  and  Panther  dispute  about  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
particular  Churches ;  as  they  never  possibly  could  have  done  so,  this  (to 
take  his  own  words,  instead  of  better)  is  directly  annihilating  the  cdlegory 
he  would  establish  ;  for  it  is  as  plain  that  in  an  allegory  two  things  or  persons 
must  be  concerned,  as  that  two  and  two  WAist  go  to  make  four.  But  I  fancy  I 
ascribe  more  to  Iiis  sagacity  than  it  deserves,  in  supposing,  that  he  under- 
stood, what  kind  of  allegory  the  book  of  Job  must  needs  be,  if  it  be  any 
allegory  at  all.  I  now  begin  to  suspect  he  took  it  to  be  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  Ode  of  Horace,  not  indeed  because  he  compares  it  to  that  Ode  ; 
for  such  kind  of  Writers  are  accustomed  to  make,  as  the  Poet  says,  com- 
parisons imlike;  but  because  this  suspicion  may  give  some  light  to  his 
cloudy  observation,  that  two  things  or  persons  must  be  concerned :  For  in  that 
sort  of  allegory,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  relation  containing  a  double 
sense  primarily  and  secondarily,  every  thing  said  must  agree  exactly  both 
to  the  primary  and  to  the  secondary  subject.  Which  perhaps  is  what 
this  man  means  by  his  clumsy  precept,  of  two  things  or  persons  concerned. 
The  reason  of  this  distinction,  in  these  two  sorts  of  allegory,  is  this, — In 
that  sort  of  allegory,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  the  book  of  Job,  or  of  the 
APOLOGUE,  the  cover  has  no  moral  import :  But  in  that  sort  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  narrative  with  a  double  sense,  the  cover  has  a  moral  import. 
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P.  82.  F.  To  this,  the  Cornish  Critic — "  What  a  happy  way  is  here 
of  reconciling  contradictions !  It  seems  truth  may  become  falshood,  if 
it  be  necessary  to  suj^port  the  allegory.  The  moral  and  the  fable  may 
disagree  as  widely  as  you  please,  and  the  conclusion  by  a  new  sort  of  logic 
have  something  in  it  very  different  from  the  premisses."  p.  19. — If  his 
kind  Reader  knows  what  to  make  of  this  jargon  of  truth  becoming  fals- 
hood, and  the  conclusion  having  more  in  it  than  the  premisses,  he  may  take  it 
for  his  pains.  All  that  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  asserts  to  be  here 
done,  and  which  may  be  done  according  to  nature  and  good  sense,  is  no 
more  than  this,  that  a  dramatic  Writer,  when  he  fetches  his  subject  from 
History,  may  alter  certain  of  the  circumstances,  to  fit  it  to  his  Plot ; 
which  all  dramatic  Writers,  antient  and  modern,  have  done.  Much  more 
reasonable  is  this  liberty,  where  the  work  is  not  only  dramatic  but  allegori- 
cal. Now  I  will  suppose,  that,  together  with  Job's  j)atience  under  the 
hand  of  God,  tradition  had  brought  down  an  account  of  his  further  suf- 
ferings under  the  uncharitable  censure  of  three  friends  :  Was  not  the 
Maker  of  this  allegoric  work  at  liberty,  for  the  better  carrying  on  his 
purpose,  to  represent  them  as  false  ones.  Yet,  this  liberty,  our  wonderful 
Critic  calls  reconciling  contradictions,  making  truth  become  fcdshood,  and  I 
can't  tell  what  nonsense  besides  of  premisses  and  conclusions, 

P.  82.  G.  Maimonides  having  given  a  summary  of  the  dispute,  draws 
this  inference  from  it :  Vide  et  perpende,  qua  ratione  hoc  negotium  confusos 
reddiderit  homines,  et  ad  sententias  illas  de  providentid  Dei  erga  creaturas 
quas  exposuimus  permoverit.  Yet,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  solution 
of  these  difficulties,  he  could  find  none.  But  not  to  say  nothing  (the  thing 
most  dreaded  by  Commentators)  he  pretends  to  discover,  from  the  obscurity 
in  which  things  are  left,  the  true  scope  of  the  book  of  Job  :  Hicfuit  scopus 
totius  libri  Jobi,  ut  scilicet  constituatur  hie  articulus  fidei,  et  doceatur,  a  rebus 
naturalibus  discendum  esse,  ut  non  erremus,  aut  cogitemus  scientiam  ejus 
[Deisc]  ita  se  habere  ut  scientiam  nostram;  intentionem,  providentiam,  ct 
gubernationem  ejus,  sicut  intentionem,  providentiam,  et  gubernationem  nostram. 
Mor.  Nev.  p.  3.  c.  xxiii. 

P.  82.  H.  Here  Dr.  Grey  exclaims — "  How,  Sir,  no  wiser  ?  Is  God 
introduced  to  unfold  the  mysterious  ways  of  his  Providence,  and  yet  the 
knot  is  left  untied,  because  the  Writer,  though  sjieaking  in  the  person  of 
God,  and  by  his  inspiration,  was  not  wise  enough  to  untie  it  ?  Is  that  a 
speech  to  the  purjjose,  which  in  a  Controversy,  as  you  will  have  it,  where 
the  disjiutants  have  much  perplexed  the  question,  and  a  superior  Wisdom 
was  wanted  to  determine  it,  clears  up  no  difficulties  ?  Or  is  it  language  fit 
to  be  made  use  of,  when  speaking  of  a  book  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  the  writer  of  it  has  recourse  to  the  common  expedient  of  dramatic 
writers  to  help  him  out  of  his  straits'?"  Answer  to  licmarks,  p.  125. 
Softly,  good  Doctor !  In  determining  a  dispute  concerning  the  ways  of 
Providence,  though  God  himself  had  indeed  interjjosed,  we  can  conceive 
but  two  ways  of  doing  it :  The  one  to  satisfy  us,  by  explaining  the  end 
and  means  of  that  Providence,  where  the  explanation  is  useful  to  us,  and 
adequate  to  our  capacities  :  The  other,  to  silence  us,  by  an  argument  to 
our  modesty,  drawn  from  the  incomprehensible  nature  and  government  of 
the  Deity,  where  an  explanation  is  not  useful  to  us,  and  inadequate  to  our 
capacities.  Both  these  Determinations,  the  one  by  explanation,  the  other 
by  authority,  attended  by  their  respective  circumstances,  are  equally  rea- 
sonal)le  :  and  the  last  is  here  employed  for  the  reason  hinted  at,  to  put 
an  end  to  this  embarrassed  dispute.  Let  this  serve  in  answer  to  the  Doctor's 
question,  Is  that  a  speech  to  the  purpose,  which  in  a  controversy  where  the 
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disputants  have  much  perplexed  the  question,  and  a  superior  wisdom  loas 
wanted  to  determine  it,  clears  up  no  difficidties  ? 

Indeed,  though  there  was  no  untying  the  knot,  there  was  a  way  to  cut  it, 
which  would  have  done  full  as  well ;  and  that  was  by  revealing  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state.  Why  it  was  not  done,  I  leave  the  learned  Critic 
and  all  in  his  sentiments,  to  give  us  some  good  account,  since  they  are  not 
disposed  to  receive,  that  which  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  has  given. 
For  this  Doctor  tells  us,  it  is  but  small  comfort  that  arises  from  resolving 
all  into  submission  to  the  almighty  power  of  God.  p.  107.  St.  Paul  indeed 
tells  us,  it  is  the  greatest  c&mfort,  as  well  as  wisdom,  to  resolve  all  into 
submission  to  the  almighty  power  of  God. — But  Doctors  differ. 

From  the  matter  of  the  D.  L.  the  Doctor  proceeds  (as  we  see)  to  the 
LANGUAGE. — Is  it  language  fit  to  be  made  use  of  when  speaking  of  a  book 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  God  ?— The  language  hinted  at,  I  suppose,  is  what 
he  had  quoted  above,  that  the  sacred  writer  was  no  wiser  when  he  spoke  poeti- 
cally in  the  person  of  God,  &c.  I  think  it  not  unfit,  and  for  these  reasons  ; 
a  Prophet  speaking  or  writing  by  inspiration  is  just  so  far  and  no  further 
enlightened  than  suits  the  purpose  of  his  Mission.  Now  the  clearing  up 
the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence  being  reserved  amongst  the  arcana  of 
the  Deity,  a  Prophet  (though  employed  to  end  the  foolish  and  hurtful 
disputes  about  it,  amongst  men,  by  an  appeal  to  the  incomprehensible 
nature  of  the  Deity)  was  certainly,  when  he  made  this  appeal  in  the  person 
of  God,  no  wiser  in  the  knowledge  of  this  arcanum,  than  when  he  spoke  in 
the  person  of  Job  or  his  friends. 

P.  83.  I.  This  Writer  endeavouring  to  prove  the  high  age  of  Job  or  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  for  these  two  things,  after  better  reasoners,  he  all  along 
confounds,  closes  his  arguments  in  this  manner,  Denique  post  formatam 
rempublicam  Judaicam,  secretamque  a  casteris  gentibus,  per  instituta  propria 
et  legem  a  Deo  datam :  non  facile,  credo,  hanc  sanctam  gentem,  ejusdem 
temporis  et  sceculi  alienigenam,  vel  hominem  Gentilem,  in  exemplum  pietatis 
proposituram,  ant  ipsius  acta  et  historiam  in  saa^os  eorum  codices  relaturam. 
Archffiol.  Philos.  p.  266.  ed.  8vo,  1728.  The  Reader  sees,  all  the  strength 
of  the  argument  rests  on  this  false  supposition,  that  the  book  must  needs  be 
as  old  as  its  subject.  For  if  Job  were  of  the  Patriarchal  times,  he  was  a  fit 
example  of  piety,  let  his  history  be  written  when  it  would  :  and,  if  written 
by  a  sacred  Author,  it  was  worthy  to  be  inserted  into  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture :  and  was  likely  to  be  so  inserted,  if  composed  (as  we  shall  see  it  was) 
by  a  Jewish  Prophet. 

P.  84.  K.  Veil.  Paterc.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Had  Dr.  R.  Grey  known  but 
just  so  much  of  the  nature  of  these  Compositions,  he  had  never  fallen  into 
the  ridiculous  mistake  I  am  going  to  take  notice  of.  This  learned  Critic,  to 
confute  the  system  I  advance,  that  the  subject  of  the  argumentative  part  of 
the  book  of  Job  was.  Whether,  and  why,  the  good  are  sometimes  unhappy 
and  the  bad  prosperous  ;  and  that  the  question  was  debated  for  the  sake  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Ezra.;  observes  as  follows.  "Zopher  says, 
c.  XX.  4,  o.  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  was  pl.aced  upon  earth, 
that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for 
a  moment  ?  Now  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  Sir,  and  ask  yourself 
seriously,  whether  this  can  relate  to  an  extraordinary  Providence  over  the 
Jews  only,"  p.  111.  He  is  so  pleased  with  the  force  of  this  observation 
that  he  repeats  it,  p.  116.  To  which  I  need  only  reply,  Lay  your  hand. 
Sir,  on  your  head,  and  reflect  upon  this  rule  of  good  writing,  Nihil  enim  ex 
Persona  Poctcn,  sed  omnia  sub  eorum,  qui  illo  tempore  vixerunt,  dixerunt. 

P.  84.  L.     From  amongst  many  instances  which  might  be  given  of  these 
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slips,  take  the  following  of  Euripides,  in  his  Iphigcnia  in  AuHs,  Act.  8. 
where  he  makes  the  Chorus  say,  Troy  perishes.  And  for  whom  ?  For 
you,  cruel  Helen,  who,  as  they  say,  are  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  who,  under  the 
form  of  a  Swan,  had  commerce  with  Leda. — So  far  is  well  :  because  we  may 
suppose  the  Chorus  alluded  to  the  popular  tale  concerning  Helen's  birth, 
sj^read  abroad  in  her  life-time.  But  when  the  Chorus  goes  on  and  says, — 
If  at  least  the  writings  of  the  Poets  be  not  fabulous,  the  Author  had  forgot 
himself ;  for  the  Poets  who  embellished  her  story,  lived  long  afterwards. 

P.  85.  M.  Here  the  Cornish  answerer  affirms,  "that  this  method  of 
punishment  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  Polity,  but  was  observed,  in 
some  degrees  at  least,  with  respect  to  all  mankind."  For  which  he  quotes 
Isaiah's  threatenings  on  the  Children  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  chap.  xiv. 
20,  et  seq.  That  is,  in  order  to  prove  that  God  punished  the  crimes  of  the 
fathers  on  the  children  hi  some  degree  at  least,  with  respect  to  all  manJcind,  he 
quotes  an  instance,  not  of  the  general  providence  of  God  to  all  mankind, 
but  a  particular  dispensation  to  the  Babylonians :  and  not  a  particular 
punishment,  which  selects  out  the  children  of  transgressing  parents,  but  a 
general  one,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  necessarily  attends  the  total 
overthrow  of  a  State  or  Community. 

P.  85.  N.  Mr.  Locke  thought  this  so  decisive  a  proof  that  the  book 
of  Job  was  written  after  the  giving  of  the  Law,  that  he  says,  This  place 
ALONE,  WERE  THERE  NO  OTHER,  is  Sufficient  to  confirm  their  opinion  who  con- 
chide  that  booh  to  be  writ  by  a  Jew. — Third  Letter  for  Toleration,  p.  81,  82. 
Let  those  Critics  reflect  upon  this,  who  think  there  is  no  footstep  nor 
shadow  of  allusion  to  any  thing  relating  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

P.  87.  0.  Ver.  21.  evidently  taken  from  these  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
Thou  shalt  keep  them  secretly  in  a  pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  Ps. 
xxxi.  20.  For  which  was  the  copy  and  which  the  original  can  here  admit 
no  doubt,  since  the  image  was  an  obvious  one  in  the  Psalmist,  who  lived  in  a 
great  city ,  less  natural  in  Job  who  lived  in  a  desert,  as  we  have  observed  above. 

P.  93.  P.  The  best  and  ablest  Critics  are  generally  agreed,  and  have  as 
generally  taken  it  for  granted,  that  this  question  is  the  subject  of  debate 
between  the  several  disputants  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  would  be  abusing 
the  reader's  patience  to  produce  a  long  train  of  Authorities.  Though  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  sentiments  of  the  last,  though  not  the 
least  able  of  them,  on  this  head. — "  Operee  pretium  est  admonere  te,  amice 
Lector,  quid  nobis  de  tota  hujus  Libri  materia  cogitandum  esse  videatur. 
Primum  quidem  amici  Job  sic  statuunt,  quandoquidem  tot  tantisque  cla- 
dibus  Deus  amicum  ipsorum  Job  afflixit,  ei  Deum  esse  iratum  ;  eum  igitur 
poenas  tales  aliquo  scelere,  vel  aperto,  vel  occulto  commeruisse.  Cujus  suae 
sententiae  testes  adhibent  generationes  hominum  priores,  in  quibus  inaudi- 
tum  est,  inquiunt,  Deum  vel  integros  viros  aspernatum,  vel  impios  inanu 
apprehendisse.  Si  quis  nostrse  setatis  homo  sic  disputaret,  nemo  esset  quin 
Cijus  temeritatem  atque  audaciam  miraretur,  qui  rem  aperte  falsara  sumeret, 
cum  seepissime  eveniat  et  summas  misei'ias  experiri  hac  in  mortali  vita  vii'os 
bonos,  et  florentissimam  fortunam,  flagitiosos.  Tamen  Job,  id  quod  est 
maxime  cmisiderandum,  redargutione  tali  non  utitur.  Non  id  negat,  quod 
sui  amici,  Patrum  memoria  teste  confirmabant ;  quod  tamen  Job,  si  falsum 
id  sil^i  videretur,  uno  verbo,  Mcntiris,  poterat  confutare.  Atque  etiam 
idem  Job  alteram  negans,  tales  se  miserias  crimine  aliquo  suo  fuisse  comme- 
litum,  alteram  tamen  non  dissimulat,  Deum  sibi  adversari  ;  in  qua  ipsa 
sancti  viri  confessione  adversariorum  causa  ex  parte  vincebat,  cum  suas 
cladcs  Job  sic  acciperet,  ut  ira?  divinse  consueta  signa,  cumqiie  inde  non  pa- 
lum  aniino  srstuaret.      Qua?  cum  ita  sint,  nos  sic  existimamus,  non  falsos 
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fuisse  memoriie  testes  Job  amicos  ;  atque  adeo,  primis  munbi  temporibus, 
homines  impios  fuisse,  prteter  solitum  naturs  ciirsuin,  divina  ira  percusses, 
iisque  acceptos  plagis,  quarum  saucti  homines  essent  immunes  ;  Deo  Opt. 
Max.  humanas  res  ita  moderante,  ut  Religionem  in  terris  tueretur,  et  ut 
homines,  cum  talia  exempla  paterentur,  cogitarent  esse  in  coelo  Deum 
justum,  a  quo  mortales  lit  recte  factorum  premium  sperare  deberent,  sic 
scelerum  ultionem  timere."  IIoubigant  in  libruni  Job,  lectori. 

But,  since  the  writing  of  my  Dissertation,  the  language  of  the  rabbinical 
men  has  been  greatly  changed.  And,  partly  to  keep  uj)  the  antiquity  of 
the  book,  but  principally  to  guard  against  an  extraordinary  Providence, 
several  of  them,  in  defiance  of  their  senses,  have  denied  that  this,  which 
this  honest  Priest  of  the  Oratory  makes  to  be  the  subject  of  the  book  of 
Job,  has  indeed  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  Amongst  the  foremost  of 
these  is  Di-.  Richard  Grey,  the  epitomiser  of  Albert  Schultens'  Comment 
on  this  book.  In  the  preface  to  his  Abstract,  amongst  other  things,  he  has 
criticised  my  opinion  of  the  scope  of  the  book  in  the  following  manner. — 
"  Nam  quod  dicit  vir  clariss.  id  prsecipue  in  hoc  libro  disceptari,  nempe  an 
bonis  semper  bona,  malisque  mala,  an  utrisque  utraque  promiscue  obtin- 
gent ;  banc  autem  quiEstionem  (a  nobis  quidem  alienam,  minus  ideo  per- 
pensam)  nusquani  alibi  gentium  praeterquam  in  Judaea  uec  apud  ij)sos 
Juda?os  alio  quovis  tempore,  quam  quod  assignat,  moveri  potuisse,  id  omne 
ex  veritate  sute  hypotheseos  pendet,  et  mea  quidem  sententia,  longe  aliter  se 
habet."  Praef.  p.  10 — 15.  For  as  to  what  this  writer  [the  author  of  the 
D.  L.]  sai/s,  that  the  main  question  handled  in  the  hook  of  Job  is  whether 
good  happens  to  the  good,  and  evil  to  evil  men,  or  whether  both  happen  not  pro- 
miscuously to  both ;  and  that  this  question  (a  very  foreign  one  to  us,  and 
therefore  the  less  attended  to)  could  never  be  the  subject  of  disputation  any 
ichere  but  in  the  land  of  Judaea,  nor  there  neither  at  any  other  time  than  that 
vjhich  he  assigns  ;  all  this,  I  say,  depends  on  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis,  and 
is,  in  my  opinion,  far  otherwise, — That  which  depends  on  the  truth  of  an 
hypothesis  has,  indeed,  generally  speaking,  a  very  slender  foundation  :  and 
I  am  partly  of  opinion  it  was  the  common  prejudice  against  this  supjjort 
which  disposed  the  learned  Prefacer  to  give  my  notions  no  better  a  name. 
But  what  I  have  shewn  to  be  the  suljject  of  the  book  is  so  far  from  depend- 
ing on  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  that  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis 
depends  on  what  I  have  sheAvn  to  be  the  subject  of  the  book  :  and  very 
fitly  so,  as  every  reasonable  hypothesis  should  be  supported  on  a  fact.  Now 
I  might  appeal  to  the  learned  world,  whether  it  be  not  as  clear  a  fact  that 
the  subject  of  the  book  of  Job  is  whether  good  happens  to  the  good,  and  evil 
to  evil  men,  or  whether  both  happen  not  prmniscuously  to  both  ;  as  that  the 
subject  of  the  first  book  of  Tusculan  Disputations  is  de  contemnenda  morte. 
On  this  I  founded  my  hypothesis,  that  the  book  of  Job  must  have  been 
written  about  the  time  of  Esdras,  because  no  other  assignable  time  could  at 
all  suit  the  subject. — But  'tis  possible  I  may  mistake  in  what  he  calls 
my  hypothesis  :  for  aught  I  know,  he  may  understand  not  that  of  the  book 
of  Job,  but  that  of  the  Divine  Legation.  And  then,  by  my  hypothesis,  he 
must  mean  the  great  religious  principle  I  endeavoured  to  evince,  that  the 
Jews  were  in  reality  under  an  extraordinary  providence.  But  it 
will  be  paying  me  a  very  unusual  compliment  to  call  that  my  hypothesis 
which  the  Bible  was  not  only  divinely  written,  but  was  likewise  divinely 
preserved,  to  testify  ;  which  all  Believers  profess  to  beheve ;  and  which 
none  but  Unbelievers  and  Answerers  to  the  Divine  Legation  directly  deny. 
However,  if  this  be  the  hypothesis  he  means,  I  need  desire  no  better  a 
support.    But  the  truth  is,  my  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job  seeks 
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support  from  nothing  but  those  common  rules  of  grammar  and  logic  on 
which  the  sense  of  all  kind  of  writings  are  or  ought  to  be  interpreted. 

He  goes  on  in  this  manner.  "  Nempe  id  unum  voluisse  mihi  videtur 
sacer  Scriptor,  ut  iis  omnibus,  utcunque  afflictis,  humilitatis  et  patientias 
perpetuum  extaret  documentum  ex  contemplatione  gemina,  hinc  infinitae 
Dei  perfectionis,  sapientiae  et  potentise  ;  illinc  humanse,  quae  in  sanctissimis 
quoque  viris  inest,  corruptionis,  imbecillitatis  et  ignorantiae."  For  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  sacred  writer  seems  to  me  to  he  this,  to  compose  a  work  that 
should  remain  a  perpetual  document  of  humility  and  patience  to  all  good  men 
in  affliction  from  this  two-fold  consideration,  as  on  the  one  hand  of  the  infinite 
perfection,  power,  and  vnsdom  of  God  ;  so  on  the  other,  of  human  corrtiption, 
imbecillity,  and  ignorance,  discoverable  even  in  the  best  of  men.  Such  talk  in 
a  popular  discoui-se,  for  the  sake  of  a  moral  application,  might  not  be  amiss : 
but  to  speak  thus  to  the  learned  world,  is  surely  out  of  season.  The 
Critic  will  be  apt  to  tell  him,  he  hath  mistaken  the  Actor  for  the  subject ; 
and  that  he  might  on  the  same  principle  as  well  conclude  that  the  purpose 
i)f  Virgil's  poem  is  not  the  establishment  of  an  empire  in  Italy,  but  the 
personal  piety  of  iEneas.  But  to  be  a  little  more  explicit.  The  book  of 
Job  consists  of  two  distinct  parts  ;  the  narrative,  contained  in  the  prologue 
and  ejjilogue  ;  and  the  argumentative,  which  composes  the  body  of  the 
work.  Now  when  the  question  is  of  the  subject  of  a  book,  who  means 
any  other  than  the  body  of  it?  yet  the  learned  Doctor  mistaking  the 
narrative  part  for  the  argumentative,  gives  us  the  subject  of  the  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion  for  that  of  the  work  itself.  And  it  is  very  true  that 
the  beginning  and  the  end  do  exhibit  a  perpetual  document  of  humility  aiid 
patience  to  all  good  men  in  affliction.  But  it  is  as  true  that  the  body  of  the 
work  neither  does  nor  could  exhibit  any  such  document.  First  it  doth 
not  ;  for,  that  humility  and  patience,  which  Job  manifests  before  his 
entering  into  dispute,  is  succeeded  by  rage  and  ostentation  when  he  becomea 
heated  with  unreasonable  opposition.  Secondly,  it  could  not ;  because  it 
is  altogether  argumentative  ;  the  subject  of  which  must  needs  be  a  propo- 
sition debated,  and  not  a  document  exempUfied.  A  j^recept  may  be  con- 
veyed in  history  ;  but  a  disputation  can  exhibit  only  a  debated  question. 
I  have  shewn  what  that  question  is  ;  and  he,  instead  of  proving  that  I  have 
assigned  a  wrong  one,  goes  about  to  persuade  the  reader,  that  there  is  no 
question  at  all. 

He  proceeds.  "  Q,uamvis  enim  in  sermonibus,  qui  in  eo  habentur,  de 
religione,  de  virtute,  de  providentia,  Deique  in  mundo  gubernando  sapien- 
tia,  justitia,  sanctitate,  de  uno  rerum  omnium  principio,  aliisque  gravissimis 
veritatibus  dissertetur,  hunc  tamen  quem  dixi  unicum  esse  libri  scopum, 
tam  ex  initio  et  fine,  quam  ex  universa  ejus  ceconomia  cuivis  opinor  mani- 
festum  erit.  Ea  enim,  ut  rem  omnem  summatim  complectar,  Jobum 
exhibet,  primo  quidem  querentera,  expostulantem,  effraeno  luctui  indul- 
gentem  ;  mox  (quum,  ut  sacri  dramatis  natura  postulabat,  amicorum  con- 
tradictione,  sinistrisque  suspicionibus  magis  magisque  irritatus  et  lacessitus 
esset)  imprudentius  Deum  provocantem,  atque  in  justitia  sua  gloriantem  ; 
ad  debitam  tandem  summissionem  suique  cognitionem  revocatum,  turn 
demum,  nee  antea,  integritatis  suae  tam  praemium,  quam  testimonium  a 
Deo  rejjortantem."  For  although  in  the  speeches  that  occur,  there  be  much  talk 
of  religion,  virtue,  and  providence,  of  God's  wisdom,  justice,  and  holiness  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  of  one  principle  of  all  things,  and  other  most 
important  truths,  yet  that  this  which  I  have  assigned  is  the  only  scope  of  the 
Inok  tvill  appear  manifest  to  every  one,  as  well  frmn  the  beginning  and  the  end 
as  from  the  oicouomy  of  the  whole.     For  to  say  all  in  a  word,  it  first  presently 
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Job  complaining,  expostulating,  and  indulging  himself  in  an  ungovernable 
grief:  hut  soon  after  (when,  as  the  nature  of  the  sacred  drama  required,  by 
the  contradiction  of  his  friends,  and  their  sinister  suspicions,  he  became  more 
and  more  teized  and  irritated)  rashly  challenging  God,  and  glorying  in  his 
own  integrity ;  yet  at  length  brought  back  to  a  due  submission  and  knowledge 
of  himself  The  reader  sees  that  all  this  is  just  as  pertinent  as  if  I  should 
say,  Mr.  Chillingworth's  famous  book  against  Knot  the  Jesuit,  was  not 
to  prove  the  religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  way  to  salvation,  but  to  give  the 
picture  of  an  artful  Caviller  and  a  candid  Disputer.  "  For,  although,  in 
the  arguments  that  occur,  there  be  much  talk  of  protestantism,  popery, 
infallibility,  a  judge  of  controversies,  fundamentals  of  faith,  and  other 
most  important  matters,  yet  that  this  which  I  have  assigned  is  the  only 
scope  of  the  book,  will  appear  manifest  to  every  one,  as  well  from  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  as  from  the  ceconomy  of  the  whole.  For  it  first  of 
all  presents  the  sophist  quibbling,  chicaning,  and  indulging  himself  in  all 
the  imaginable  methods  of  false  reasoning  :  and  soon  after,  as  the  course  of 
disputation  required,  resting  on  his  own  authority,  and  loading  his  adver- 
sary with  personal  calumnies ;  yet  at  length,  by  the  force  of  truth  and 
good  logic,  brought  back  to  the  point ;  confuted,  exposed,  and  put  to 
silence."  Now  if  I  should  say  this  of  the  book  of  Chillingworth,  would  it 
not  be  as  true,  and  as  much  to  the  purpose,  as  what  our  author  hath  said  of 
the  book  of  Job  ?  The  matters  in  the  discourse  of  the  Religion  of  Protest- 
ants could  not  be  treated  as  they  are  without  exhibiting  the  two  characters 
of  a  Sophist  and  a  true  Logician.  Nor  could  the  matters  in  the  book  of 
Job  be  treated  as  they  are  without  exhibiting  a  good  man  in  afflictions, 
complaining  and  expostulating ;  impatient  under  the  contradiction  of  his 
friends,  yet  at  length  brought  back  to  a  due  submission,  and  knowledge  of 
himself.  But  therefore,  to  make  this  the  sole  or  chief  Scope  of  the  book, 
(for  in  this  he  varies)  is  perverting  all  the  rules  of  interpretation.  But 
Avhat  misled  him  we  have  taken  notice  of  above.  And  he  himself  points  to 
it,  where  he  says, — the  subject  I  have  assigned  to  the  booh  of  Job  appears  the 
true  both  from  the  beginning  and  the  end.  It  is  true,  he  adds,  and  from  the 
ceconomy  of  the  whole  likewise. 

Which  he  endeavours  to  prove  in  this  manner  :  For  it  first  presents  Job 
complaining,  expostulating,  and  indulging  himself  in  an  ungovernable  grief: 
but  soon  after  (when,  as  the  nature  of  the  sacred  drama  required,  by  the 
contradiction  of  his  friends,  and  their  sinister  suspicions,  he  became  more  and 
more  teized  and  irritated)  rashly  challenging  God,  and  glorying  in  his  own 
integrity :  yet  at  length  brought  back  to  a  due  submission  and  knowledge  of 
himself ;  and  then  at  last,  and  not  before,  receiving  from  God  both  the  reward 
and  testimony  of  his  uprightness.  This  is  indeed  a  fair  account  of  the 
CONDUCT  of  the  drama.  And  from  this  it  appears,  first,  that  that  which  he 
assigns  for  the  sole  scope  of  the  book  cannot  be  the  true.  For  if  its 
design  were  to  give  a  perpetual  document  of  humility  and  patience,  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  author,  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  represents 
Job  complaining,  expostidating,  and  indulging  himself  in  an  tmgovernable 
grief  rashly  challenging  God,  and  glmying  in  his  own  integrity  ?  Could  a 
painter,  think  you,  in  order  to  represent  the  ease  and  safety  of  navigation, 
draw  a  vessel  getting  with  much  pains  and  difficulty  into  harbour,  after 
having  lost  all  her  lading  and  been  miserably  torn  and  shattered  by  a 
tempest  ?  and  yet  you  think  a  writer,  in  order  to  give  a  document  of  humi- 
lity and  patience,  had  sufficiently  discharged  his  plan,  if  he  made  Job 
conclude  resigned  and  submissive,  though  he  had  drawn  him  turliulent, 
impatient,  and  aljnost  blasphemous  throughout  the  whole  piece.     Secondly, 
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it  appears  from  the  learned  Author's  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  drama, 
that  that  which  1  have  assigned  for  the  sole  Scope  of  the  book  is  the  true. 
For  if,  in  Job's  distressful  circumstances,  the  question  concerning  an  equal 
or  unequal  providence  were  to  be  debated :  His  friends,  if  they  held 
the  former  part,  must  needs  doubt  of  his  integrity :  this  doubt  would 
naturally  provoke  Job's  indignation  ;  and,  when  it  was  persisted  in,  cause 
him  to  fly  out  into  the  intemperate  excesses  so  well  described  by  the 
learned  Doctor :  yet  conscious  innocence  would  at  length  enable  patience  to 
do  its  office,  and  the  conclusive  argument  for  his  integrity  would  be  his 
resignation  and  submission. 

The  learned  Writer  sums  up  the  argument  thus.  "Ex  his  inquam 
apparet,  non  primario  agi  in  hoc  libro  de  providentia,  sive  sequali,  sive 
iufequali,  sed  de  personali  Jobi  integritate."  From  all  this,  I  say,  it  appears^ 
that  the  personal  integrity  of  Job,  and  not  the  question  conce7~ning  an  equal  or 
unequal  Providence,  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  book.  He  had  before  only 
told  us  his  opinion  ;  and  now,  from  his  opinion,  he  says  it  appears.  But 
the  appearances,  we  see,  are  deceitful ;  and  so  they  will  always  be,  when 
they  arise  only  out  of  the  fancy  or  inclination  of  the  Critic,  and  not  from 
the  nature  of  things. 

But  he  proceeds.  "Hanc  enim  (quod  omnino  observandum  est)  in 
dubium  vocaverant  amici,  non  ideo  tantum  quod  afflictus  esset,  sed  quod 
aiflictus  impatientius  se  gereret,  Deique  justitise  obmurmuraret  :  et  qui 
strenuus  videlicet  aliorum  hortator  fuerat  ad  fortitudinem  et  constantiam, 
quum  ipse  tentaretur,  victus  labasceret."  For  that  \i.  e.  his  personal 
integrity]  it  was  lohich  his  friends  doubted  of,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
affliction,  as  for  the  not  bearing  his  affliction  with  patience,  but  murmuring 
at  the  justice  of  God.  And  that  he  who  was  a  strenuous  adviser  of  others 
to  fortitude  and  constancy,  should,  when  his  own  trial  came,  sink  under  the 
stroke  of  his  disasters. — But  why  not  o/t  account  of  his  afflictions  ?  Do  not 
we  find  that  even  now,  under  this  unequal  distribution  of  things,  censori- 
ous men  (and  such  doubtless  he  will  confess  Job's  comforters  to  have  been) 
are  but  too  apt  to  susjject  great  afflictions  for  the  punishment  of  secret 
sins.  How  much  more  prone  to  the  same  suspicion  would  such  men  be  in 
the  time  of  Job,  when  the  ways  of  Providence  were  more  equal  ?  As  to 
his  impatience  in  bearing  affliction,  that  symptom  was  altogether  ambigu- 
ous, and  might  as  likely  denote  want  of  fortitude  as  want  of  innocence  ; 
and  proceed  as  well  from  the  pain  of  an  ulcerated  body,  as  the  anguish  of  a 
distracted  conscience. 

Well,  our  Author  has  brought  the  Patriarch  thus  far  on  his  Avay,  to 
expose  his  bad  temper.  From  hence  he  accompanies  him  to  his  place  of 
rest  ;  which,  as  many  an  innocent  man's  is,  he  makes  to  be  in  a  bad  argu- 
ment. "  Quum  accesserat  sanctissimi  viri  malis,  haec  gravissima  omuiunr 
tentatio,  ut  tanquam  improbus  et  hypocrita  ab  amicis  damnaretur,  et  quod 
unicum  ei  supererat,  conscientia;  suae  testimonio  ac  solatio,  quantum  ij)si 
potuerunt,  privandus  foret,  quid  misero  faciendum  erat  ?  Amicos  perfidise 
et  crudelitatis  arguit :  Deura  iutegritatis  suae  testem  vindicemque  appellat  : 
quum  autem  nee  Deus  interveniret,  ad  innocentiam  ejus  vindicandam,  nee 
remitterent  quicquam  amici  de  acerbis  suis  censuris,  injustisque  criminati- 
onibus,  ad  supremum  illud  judicium  provocat,  in  quo  redemptorem  sibi 
affuturum,  Deumque  a  suis  partibus  staturum,  summa  cum  fiducia  se 
novisse  affirmat."  Now  when  (says  the  learned  Writer)  the  most  grievous 
trial  of  all  was  added  to  the  other  evils  of  this  holy  person;  to  be  condemned 
by  his  friends  as  a  profligate,  and  an  hypocrite,  and  to  be  deprived,  as  much  as 
in  them  lay,  of  his  only  remaining  support,  the  Testimony  of  a  good  con- 
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science,  JVhat  was  left  for  the  unhappy  man  to  do  ?  He  accuses  Ms  friends 
of  perfidy  and  cruelty ;  he  calls  upon  God  as  the  witness  and  avenger  of  his 
integrity :  But  when  neither  God  interposed  to  vindicate  his  innocence,  nor  his 
friends  forbore  to  urge  their  harsh  censures  and  unjust  accusations,  he 
appeals  to  that  last  judgment,  in  vjhich  with  the  utmost  confidence  he  affirms 
that  he  knew  that  his  redeemer  would  be  present  to  him,  and  that  God  would 
declare  in  his  favour.  To  understand  the  force  of  this  representation,  we 
must  have  in  mind  this  unquestionable  truth  ;  "  That,  be  the  subject  of  the 
book  what  it  will,  yet  if  the  sacred  Writer  bring  in  the  persons  of  the 
drama  disputing,  he  will  take  care  that  they  talk  with  decorum  and  to  the 
purpose."  Now  we  both  agree  that  Job's  friends  had  pretended  at  least  to 
suspect  his  integrity.  This  suspicion  it  was  Job's  business  to  remove  ;  and,  if 
the  Doctor's  account  of  the  subject  be  right,  his  only  business.  To  this  end 
he  offers  various  arguments,  which  failing  of  their  effect,  he  at  last  (as  the 
Doctor  will  have  it)  appeals  to  the  second  coming  of  the  Redeemer  of 
MANKIND.  But  was  tliis  likely  to  satisfy  them  ?  They  demand  a  present 
solution  of  their  doubts,  and  he  sends  them  to  a  future  judgment.  Nor 
can  our  Author  say  (though  he  would  insinuate)  that  this  was  such  a  sort 
of  appeal  as  disputants  are  sometimes  forced  to  have  recourse  to,  when 
they  are  run  aground  and  have  nothing  more  to  offer  :  For  Job,  after  this, 
proceeds  in  the  dispute  ;  and  urges  many  other  arguments  with  the  utmost 
propriety.  Indeed  there  is  one  way,  and  but  one,  to  make  the  appeal 
pertinent  :  and  that  is,  to  suppose  our  Author  mistaken,  when  he  said  that 
the  personal  integrity  of  Job,  and  not  the  question  concerning  an  equal  or 
iinequal  Providence,  was  the  main  subject  of  the  book  :  And  we  may  venture 
to  sujjpose  so,  without  much  danger  of  doing  him  wrong  :  for,  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  judgement  affords  a  principle  whereon  to  determine  the  question 
of  an  equal  or  unequal  Providence ;  but  it  leaves  the  personal  integrity  of 
Job  just  as  it  found  it.  But  the  learned  Author  is  so  little  solicitous  for 
the  pertinency  of  the  argument,  that  he  makes,  as  we  shall  now  see,  its 
impertinence  to  be  one  of  the  great  supports  of  his  system.  For  thus  he 
concludes  his  argument.  "Jam  vero  si  cardo  controversise  fuisset,  utrum, 
salva  Dei  justitia,  sancti  in  hac  vita,  adfligi  possent,  haec  ipsa  declaratio  litem 
finire  debuerat.  Sin  autem  de  personali  Jobi  innocentia  disceptetur,  nil 
mirum  quod  veterem  canere  cantilenam,  Jobumque  ut  fecerant,  condem- 
nare  pergerent  socii,  quum  Dei  solius  erat,  qui  corda  hominum  explorat, 
pro  certo  scire,  an  jure  merito  sibi  Jobus  hoc  solamen  attribueret,  an  fal- 
sam  sibi  fiduciam  vanus  arrogaret."  But  now  if  the  hinge  of  the  controversy 
had  turned  on  this,  JVhether  or  no,  consistently  with  God's  justice,  good  men 
could  be  affiicted  in  this  life,  this  declaration  ought  to  have  finished  the  debate : 
but  if  the  question  were  concerning  the  personal  innocence  of  Job,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  they  still  sung  their  old  song,  and  went  on  as  they  had  begun,  to 
cotidemn  their  much  affiicted  friend ;  since  it  was  in  the  povjer  of  God  alone 
to  explore  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  know  for  certain  whether  it  was  Job's 
piety  that  rightly  applied  a  consolation,  or  whether  it  was  his  vanity  that  arro- 
gated a  false  confidence  to  himself.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  way  of  coming 
to  the  sense  of  a  disputed  passage  :  Not,  as  of  old,  by  shewing  it  supports 
the  Writer's  argument,  but  by  shewing  it  supports  the  Critic's  hypothesis. 
I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Job  reasoned  to  the  purpose,  and  therefore 
urged  this  argument  against  understanding  him  as  speaking  of  the  Resur- 
rection  in  the  xixth  chapter.  "The  disputants"  (say  I)  "are  all  equally 
imbarassed  in  adjusting  the  ways  of  Providence.  Job  affirms  that  the 
good  man  is  sometimes  unhappy  ;  the  three  friends  pretend  that  he  never 
can  be  so  ;  because  such  a  situation  would  reflect  upon  God's  justice.    Now 
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the  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection  supposed  to  be  urged  by  Job  cleared  up  all 
this  embarras.  If  therefore  his  friends  thought  it  true,  it  ended  the 
dispute  ;  if  false,  it  lay  upon  them  to  confute  it.  Yet  they  do  neither : 
They  neither  call  it  into  question,  nor  allow  it  to  be  decisive.  But  without 
the  least  notice  that  any  such  thing  had  been  urged,  they  go  on  as  they 
began,  to  inforce  their  former  arguments,  and  to  confute  that  which  they 
seem  to  understand  was  the  only  one  Job  had  urged  against  them ;  viz. 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  imaocence." — Now  what  says  our  learned 
Critic  to  this  ?  Why,  he  says,  that  if  I  be  mistaken,  and  he  be  right  in 
his  account  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  reason  is  plain  why  the  three  friends 
took  no  notice  of  Job's  appeal  to  a  Resurrection  ;  namely,  because  it 
deserved  none.  As  to  his  being  in  the  right,  the  reader,  I  suppose,  will 
not  be  greatly  solicitous,  if  it  be  one  of  the  consequences  that  the  sacred 
Reasoner  is  in  the  wrong.  However,  before  we  allow  him  to  be  right,  it 
will  be  expected  he  should  answer  the  following  questions.  If,  as  he  says, 
the  point  in  the  book  of  Job  was  only  his  personal  innocence,  and  this,  not 
(as  I  say)  upon  the  principle  of  no  innocent  person  being  miserable;  I 
would  ask  how  it  was  possible  that  Job's  friends  and  intimates  should  be 
so  obstinately  bent  on  pronouncing  him  guilty,  the  purity  of  whose  former 
life  and  conversation  they  were  so  well  acquainted  with  1  If  he  will  say, 
the  disputants  went  upon  that  principle,  I  then  ask  how  came  Job's  appeal 
to  a  Resurrection  not  to  silence  his  opposers?  as  it  accounted  for  the  justice 
of  God  in  the  present  unequal  distribution  of  things. 

P.  93.  Q,.  This  is  one  thing  (says  Job)  therefore  I  said  it,  he  destroyeth 
THE  perfect  with  THE  WICKED,  chap.  ix.  22.  as  much  as  to  say,  this  is  the 
point  or  general  question  between  us,  and  I  stick  to  the  affirmative,  and 
insist  upon  its  truth.  The  words  which  follow  are  remarkable.  It  had 
been  objected,  that  when  the  good  man  suffered  it  was  for  a  tryal ;  to  this 
Job  replies  :  If  the  scourge  slay  suddenly,  he  will  laugh  at  the  trial  of  the 
innocent,  ver.  23.  suddenly,  or  indiscriminately,  as  Schultens  rightly  under- 
Btands  it ;  as  much  as  to  saj^,  when  the  sword  devours  the  innocent  and  the 
wicked  man  without  distinction,  if  the  innocent  will  distinguish  his  ill  hap 
from  the  wicked  man's,  and  call  it  a  tryal,  the  wicked  man  will  mock  at 
him  ;  and  indeed  not  without  some  shew  of  reason. 

P.  93.  R.  "  Supposing"  (says  the  Cornish  Answerer)  "  we  should  allow 
such  an  equal  Providence  to  have  been  administered  in  Judcea ;  yet,  since 
he  himself  reckons  it  the  utmost  extravagance  to  suppose  it  any  where  else ; 
what  an  idea  does  he  give  us  of  the  talents  of  Ezra?  who,  according  to  him, 
has  introduced  persons  who  were  no  Jews  debating  a  question  so  palpably 
absurd  as  that  it  never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  one  man  living  to  make 
a  question  of  it  out  of  the  land  of  Judcea  ?  consequently  could  not  with  the 
least  probability  or  propriety  be  handled  by  any  but  Jews.  Is  this  like  one 
who,  he  would  make  us  to  believe,  was  a  careful  observer  of  Decorum  ?  cer- 
tainly the  rule  of  Decorum  would  have  obliged  him  '  reddere  personae,'  &c. 
as  Horace  speaks — either  to  look  out  for  proper  persons  to  debate  his  ques- 
tions, or  to  fit  his  question  to  the  persons."  I  should  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this  insolence  of  Language,  so  habitual  to  these  Answerers,  did  it 
not  always  carry  its  own  punishment  along  with  it.  For,  look,  in  proportion 
to  their  rudeness,  is  generally  their  folly,  or  ill  iaMlx.— Supposing  (says  this 
man)  ive  should  allow  such  an  equal  Providence,  &c. — Now,  when  the  Reader 
considers  I  am  only  contending  for  the  actual  administration  of  such  a  pro- 
vidence as  the  Bible,  in  almost  every  page,  represents  to  have  been  admi- 
nistered, will  he  not  naturally  suppose  this  to  be  some  infidel-writer  making 
a  gracious  concession  even  at  the  expence  of  his  own  cause  ?     But  when  he 
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is  told  that  the  writer  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  will  he  not  conclude  that 
his  head  is  turned  with  the  i-age  of  Answering  ? 

He  tells  his  Reader  that  I  say,  "  That  the  debated  question  in  the  book 
of  Job  could  NEVER  enter  into  the  head  of  any  man  living  out  of  the  land  of 
Judea."  Now,  the  very  words  from  whence  he  pretends  to  deduce  this 
proposition,  convict  him  of  imposture. — This  (say  I)  could  never  have  been 
made  matter  of  disjnite  from  the  most  early  supposed  time  of  Job's 
EXISTENCE  even  TO  OURS,  in  any  place  out  of  the  land  of  Judea.  Which 
surely  implies  it  might  have  been  a  question  then ;  or  why  did  I  restrain 
the  case  to  the  times  since  Job's  existence  ?  Was  it  for  nothing  ?  In  fact  I 
was  well  apprised  (and  saw  the  advantages  I  could  derive  from  it)  that  the 
question  might  as  reasonably  have  been  debated  at  the  time  when  Job  lived, 
as  at  the  time  when,  I  supposed,  the  book  of  Job  was  written.  But  as  this 
was  a  matter  reserved  for  another  place,  I  contented  myself  with  the  hint 
conveyed  in  this  limitation,  which  just  served  to  lay  in  my  claim  to  the  use 
I  should  hereafter  have  for  it.  The  truth  is,  the  state  of  God's  providence 
in  the  most  early  supposed  time  of  Job's  existence  is  a  subject  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  at  large  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Work,  where 
I  employ  it,  among  other  proofs,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  general  argument  by  one  entire  view  of  the  harmony  which 
reigns  through  all  the  various  parts  of  the  Divine  Government  as  adminis- 
tered over  man.  Of  this  my  Answerers  have  no  conception.  Their  talents 
are  only  fitted  to  consider  joar^^,  and  such  talents  best  suit  their  business, 
which  is,  to  find  fault. — They  will  say,  they  were  not  obliged  to  wait.  But 
who  obliged  them  to  write  1  And  if  they  should  wait  longer,  they  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  :  For  the  cloudy  and  imperfect  conception  they 
have  of  my  argument  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  most  commodious  situation 
for  the  carrying  on  their  trade.  However,  whether  they  2:)refer  the  liglit 
of  common  sense  to  this  darkness  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  it,  or  the 
friendly  twilight  of  Polemics  to  both,  I  shall  not  go  out  of  my  way  to 
gratify  their  humour.  I  have  said  enough  to  expose  this  silly  cavil  of  our 
Cornish  Critic,  and  to  vindicate  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Job,  and  his  observance  of  dscorum,  in  opening  a  beauty  in  the  contrivance 
of  this  Avork,  which  these  Answerers  were  not  aware  of. 

P.  94.  S.  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  S^x.  p.  208.  8d  edit. — Gro- 
tius  thinks  the  book  was  written  for  the  consolation  of  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  carried  away  in  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  apparently,  as  the  same 
writer  observes,  to  avoid  the  absurdity  arising  from  the  supposition  confuted 
above  ;  and  yet,  as  he  farther  observes,  Grotius,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid 
one  difficulty,  has  fallen  into  another.  For,  suppose  it  writ  (says  the  Author 
of  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  he.)  for  the  children  of  Esau,  they  loere 
idolaters  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  allusion  to  their  idolatry  in  all  this  booh.  And 
what  ground  is  there  to  think  they  locre  so  righteous  as  to  deserve  such  an  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  upon  their  sufferings,  as  the  booh  of  Job  pibts  on  them,  if  so 
be  it  was  written  for  their  sahes  ?  Or  can  it  be  imagined,  that  a  book  writ 
about  the  time  supposed,  for  the  use  of  an  idolatrous  nation,  and  odious  to  the 
Jews,  could  ever  have  been  received  into  the  Jewish  canon  ?  p .  208.  These 
are  strong  objections,  and  will  oblige  us  to  place  this  opinion  amongst  the 
singularities  of  the  excellent  Grotius. 

P.  98.  T.  "  Here"  (says  the  Cornish  Critic)  "  take  the  poem  in  the 
other  light,  as  an  allegoric  fiction,  and  what  could  it  possibly  afford  besides 
a  very  odd  amusement  ?  for  the  truth  of  history  is  destroyed  :  and  we  have 
nothing  in  the  room  of  it,  but  a  monsti'ous  jumble  of  times  and  persons 
brought  together,  that  were  in  reality  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
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distance  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  years.  Had  the  author  been  able 
to  produce  but  one  precedent  of  this  sort  amongst  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
it  might  have  afforded  some  countenance  to  this  opinion  :  but,  I  believe,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  it."  p.  47.  What  then,  I  beseech  you,  becomes  of 
Solomon's  Song,  if  you  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a  precedent  of  this  sort  ? 
Here,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Church,  as  ai:)pears  by  the  insertion  of  it  into 
the  Canon,  or  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  such  Churchmen  as  our  Critic,  Solo- 
mon, under  the  cover  of  a  love-tale,  or  amorous  intrigue  between  him  and 
an  Egyptian  lady,  has  represented  Christ's  union  and  marriage  with  the 
Church.  Surely,  the  patience  or  impatience  of  Job  had  a  nearer  relation  in 
nature  to  the  patience  or  impatience  of  the  Jewish  People,  than  Solomon's 
love  intrigue  had,  in  grace,  to  the  salvation  obtained  by  Jesus  Christ.  Yet 
this  we  are  to  deem  no  odd  amusement  for  the  wise  man.  But  for  a  Pro- 
phet, to  employ  the  story  of  Job,  to  reprove  the  errors  of  the  People  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  and  to  inform  them  of  an  approaching  change  in  their 
Dispensation,  is  by  no  means  to  be  endured.  What !  has  this  great  Critic 
never  heard  that,  amongst  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  there  was  a  certain  alle- 
goric piece  known  by  the  name  of  The  Judgment  of  Hercides,  written  by  a 
Grecian  Sage,  to  excite  the  youth  of  his  time  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  and  to 
withstand  the  allurements  of  pleasure  ?  Hercules  was  as  well  known  by 
history  and  tradition  to  the  Greeks,  as  Job  was  to  the  Jews.  Did  that 
polite  people  think  this  an  odd  amusement  ?  Did  they  think  the  truth  of 
History  destroyed  hy  it ;  and  nothing  left  in  its  room  but  a  mmistrous  jumble 
of  times  and  persons,  brought  together,  that  were  in  reality  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  distance  of  a  thousand  or  tivelve  hundred  years  ?  for  so  many  at 
least  there  were  between  the  age  of  Hercules  and  the  young  Men  of  the 
time  of  Prodicus.  Or  does  this  Cornish  Critic  imagine,  that  the  Sages  of 
Greece  took  the  Allegory  for  History  :  or  believed  any  more  of  a  real 
rencontre  between  Virtue,  Pleasure,  and  young  Hercules,  than  Maimonides 
did  of  that  solemn  meeting  of  the  Devil  and  the  Sons  of  God  before  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty  ? 

But  that  curious  remark  of  destroying  the  truth  of  History  deserves  a  little 
further  canvassing.  I  suppose,  when  Jesus  transferred  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  and  his  sober  Brother  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews,  and  when  St, 
John  transferred  Babylon  to  Rome,  in  allegory,  that  they  destroyed  the  truth 
of  History.  When  ancient  and  modern  dramatic  Writers  take  their  subject 
from  History,  and  make  free  with  facts  to  adapt  their  plot  to  the  nature  of 
their  poem.  Do  they  destroy  the  truth  of  History  ?  Yet  in  their  case  there 
is  only  one  barrier  to  this  imaginary  mischief,  namely  the  Drama :  In  the 
book  of  Job,  there  are  two,  both  the  Drama  and  the  Allegory.  But  after 
all,  some  hurt  it  may  do,  amongst  the  Readers  of  the  size  of  this  Answerer, 
when  they  mistake  the  book  of  Job  for  a  piece  of  Biography,  like  the  men 
Ben  Jonson  laughs  at,  who,  for  greater  exactness,  chose  to  read  the  History 
of  England  in  Shakespear's  Tragedies. 

P.  98.  U.  But  the  Cornish  Critic,  who  has  no  conception  that  even  a 
patient  man  may,  on  some  occasions,  break  out  into  impatient  heats,  insists 
on  the  impropriety  of  Job's  representing  the  Israelites  of  Ezra's  time.  "  To 
represent  the  murmuring  and  impatient  Jews"  (says  he)  "  it  seems  Ezra 
takes  a  person  who  was  exemplary  for  the  contrary  quality — and  then,  to 
adapt  him  to  his  purpose,  makes  him  break  out  into  such  excesses  of  impa- 
tience as  border  on  blasphemy."  p.  50.  I  doubt  there  is  a  small  matter 
amiss  in  this  fine  observation.  The  Author  of  The  Divine  Legation  did  not 
write  the  book  of  Job :  therefore  whatever  discordancy  there  be  between 
the  Tradition  of  his  patience  and  the  written  History  of  him  in  this  book, 
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it  is  just  the  same,  whether  Job  or  whether  Ezra  wrote  it.  After  so  illus- 
trious a  specimen  of  his  critical  acumen,  he  may  lie  in  bed,  and  cry  out 
with  the  old  Athlet, 

"  Caestum  artemque  repono." 

However,  he  meant  well,  and  intended  that  this  supposed  absurdity  should 
fall  upon  the  Author  of  The  Divine  Legation,  and  not  upon  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  In  the  mean  time  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  al)surdity  at  all,  but 
what  lies  in  his  own  cloudy  pericranium.  Whether  the  traditionary  Job 
represented  the  Israelites  or  not,  it  is  certain,  he  might  with  much  decorum 
represent  them.  And  this  the  following  words  of  The  Divine  Legation 
might  have  taught  our  Critic,  had  he  had  but  so  much  candour  as  to  do 
justice  to  a  Stranger,  whom  he  would  needs  make  his  Enemy. — "  It  is  re- 
markable, that  Job,  from  the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes  to  the  coming  of 
his  three  comforters,  though  greatly  provoked  by  his  wife,  sinned  not  with 
Ms  lips  ;  but,  jjersecuted  by  the  malice  and  bitterness  of  his  false  friends, 
he  began  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  his  innocence  as  even  to  accuse  God  of 
injustice.  This  was  the  very  state  of  the  Jews  of  tliis  time  ;  so  exactly  has 
the  sacred  Writer  conducted  his  allegory  ;  They  bore  their  straits  and  diffi- 
culties with  temper  till  their  enemies  Sanballat,  Tobiali,  and  the  Arabians, 
gave  them  so  much  disturbance  ;  and  then  they  fell  into  indecent  murmurs 
against  God."  But  lest  our  Answerer  should  again  mistake  this,  for  a 
defence  of  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  and  not  of  Ezra,  let  him  try, 
if  he  can  reconcile  the  traditional  patience  of  Job  with  the  several  strokes  of 
impatience  in  the  written  book,  upon  any  other  principle  than  this.  That 
the  most  patient  man  alive  may  be  j)rovoked  into  starts  of  impatience,  by  a 
miserable  Caviler,  who,  being  set  upon  Answering  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand, represents  falsely,  interprets  perversely,  and,  when  he  is  unable  to 
make  the  Doctrine  odious,  endeavours  to  make  the  Person  so,  who  holds  it. 
In  conclusion  however,  thus  much  is  fit  to  be  observed,  that  if  the  sole  or 
main  intention  of  the  Writer  of  tlie  book  of  -Job  (be  he  whom  he  will)  wei'e 
to  exhibit  an  example  of  Patience,  he  has  executed  his  design  very  ill ;  cer- 
tainly in  so  perverse  a  manner  that,  from  this  book,  the  fame  of  Job's 
exemjjlary  Patience  could  never  have  arisen.  Hence  I  conclude  in  favour 
of  an  Hyjiothesis  which  solves  this  difficulty,  by  distinguishing  between 
Job's  traditional  and  written  story.  But  now  comes  a  Cornish  Critic,  and 
makes  this  very  circumstance,  which  I  urged  for  the  support  of  my  Hypo- 
thesis, an  objection  to  it.  Yet  he  had  grounds  for  his  observation,  such  as 
they  were  ;  He  dreamt,  for  he  could  not  be  awake,  that  I  had  invented  the 
circumstance,  whereas  I  only  found  it. 

P.  104.  X.  The  different  situations  in  which  this  Folly  operated  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  is  very  observable.  In  the  simplicity  of  the 
early  ages,  while  men  were  at  their  ease,  that  general  opinion,  so  congenial 
to  the  human  mind,  of  a  God  and  Ms  moral  government,  was  too  strong  ever 
to  be  bi-ought  in  question.  It  was  when  they  found  themselves  miserable 
and  in  distress,  that  they  began  to  complain  ;  to  question  the  justice,  or  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity  :  On  the  contrary,  amongst  us,  disasterous 
times  are  the  season  of  reflection,  repentance,  and  reliance  on  Providence. 
It  is  affluence  and  abundance  which  now  give  birth  to  a  wanton  sufficiency, 
never  thoroughly  gratified  till  it  have  thrown  off  aU  the  restraints  of 
Religion. 

I  imagine  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  so  strange  a  contrarie'ty 
in  the  manners  of  Men. 

In  the  ancient  World,  the  belief  of  a  moral  Providence  was  amongst 
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their  most  incontested  principles.  But  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  Providence  they  had  indeed  very  inadequate  conceptions  ;  being  misled 
by  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  first  exertions  of  it  were  mani- 
fested, to  expect  more  instant  and  immediate  protection  than  the  nature 
of  the  Dispensation  afforded.  So  that  these  men  being,  in  their  own 
opinion,  the  most  worthy  object  of  Providence's  concern,  whenever  they 
became  pressed  by  civil  or  domestic  distresses,  supposed  all  to  be  lost,  and 
the  world  without  a  Governor. 

But  in  these  modern  ages  of  vice  and  refinement,  when  every  blessing 
is  abused,  and,  amongst  the  first,  that  greatest  of  all,  liberty,  each 
improvement  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  each  accommodation  of  the  body,  is 
perverted  into  a  species  of  luxury  ;  exercised  and  employed  for  amusement, 
to  gi'atify  the  Fancy  or  the  Appetites,  as  each,  in  their  turn,  happens  to 
influence  the  Will.  Hence  even  the  first  philosophy,  the  science  of 
Nature  itself,  bows  to  this  general  abuse.  It  is  made  to  act  against  its  own 
ordinances,  and  to  support  those  impieties  it  was  authorised  to  sujjpress.— 
But  now,  when  calamity,  distress,  and  all  the  evils  of  those  abused  bless- 
ings have,  by  their  severe  but  wholesome  discipline,  restored  recollection 
and  vigour  to  the  relaxed  and  dissipated  mind,  the  dictates  of  Nature  are 
again  attended  to  :  the  impious  principles  of  false  Science,  and  the  false 
conclusions  of  the  true,  are  shaken  off  as  a  hideous  dream  ;  and  the  abused 
Victim  of  his  vanity  and  his  pleasure  flies  for  refuge  to  that  only  Asylum 
of  Humanity,  Religion. 

P.  104.  Y.  Thus  both  Sacro  and  Sacer  have,  in  Latin,  contrary  sig- 
nifications. The  reason  is  evident.  Some  things  were  consecrated  and 
some  devoted  to  the  Gods  :  those  w^ere  holy  ;  these  execrable.  So  God  being 
invoked  sometimes  to  bless,  and  sometimes  to  curse,  the  invocation  was 
expressed  by  one  word,  which  had  contrary  senses.  And  this  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  language  in  general. 

P.  106.  Z.  The  Cornish  Critic  says — "  Above  all,  and  to  sujiport  the 
allegory  in  its  most  concerning  circumstances,  as  the  Jews  were  obliged  to 
put  away  their  idolatrous  wives,  so  Job  should  have  put  away  his,  in  the 
upshot  of  the  fable.  This  would  certainly  have  been  done  had  such  an 
allegory  been  intended  as  Mr.  W.  supposes."  p.  ^^.  Let  this  man  alone  for 
his  distributive  justice.  I  thought,  when,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  book, 
we  have  a  detailed  account  of  Job's  whole  family,  his  sons,  his  daughters, 
and  his  cattle,  and  that  we  hear  nothing  of  his  wife  (and,  I  ween,  she 
would  have  been  heard  of  had  she  been  there),  the  Writer  plainly  enough 
insinuated  that  Job  had  somehow  or  other  got  rid  of  this  Affliction,  with 
the  rest.  But  nothing  else  will  serve  our  Righter  of  wrongs  but  a  formal 
bill  of  divorce. — Indeed  I  suspect,  a  light  expression  I  chanced  to  make  use 
of,  gave  birth  to  this  ingenious  objection.     See  above,  p.  104. 

P.  114.  A  A.  Divine  Wisdom  procures  many  ends  by  one  and  the 
same  mean  ;  so  here,  besides  this  use,  of  throwing  the  Reader's  attention 
entirely  on  the  Serpent,  it  had  another,  viz.  to  make  the  Serpent,  which  Avas 
of  the  most  sacred  and  venerable  regard  in  the  Mysterious  Religion  of 
Egypt,  the  object  of  the  Israelites'  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation. 

P.  120.  BB.  To  this  Dr.  Grey  says,  that  the  three  friends  likewise 
accuse  Job  of  his  present  faults.  WeU,  and  what  then  ?  Does  this  acquit 
them  of  injustice  for  falsely  charging  him  with  preceding  ones  ? 

P.  1 23.  CC.  Indeed,  had  the  book  of  Job  the  high  antiquity  which  the 
common  system  supposes,  the  contending  at  the  same  time  for  the  spiritual 
sense  of  this  text,  would  1)e  followed  with  insuperable  difficulties  :  but 
these,  let  the  supporters  of  that  System  look  to.     The  very  learned  Author 
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of  the  Argiimeni  of  the  Divine  Legation  fairly  stated,  S^c.  hath  set  these 
difficulties  in  a  light  which,  I  think,  shews  thein  to  be  insuperable  : 
"  Those  men  "  (says  this  excellent  writer)  "  who  maintain  this  system,  [of 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  book,  and  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  text]  must 
needs  regard  the  text  to  be  direct  and  literal,  not  typical  or  figurative. 
But  then  this  difficulty  occurs,  How  came  Moses  (if  he  was  the  Author)  to 
be  so  clear  in  the  hook  of  Job,  and  so  obscure  in  the  Pentateuch?  Plain 
expression  and  typical  adumbration  are  the  contrary  of  one  another.  They 
could  not  both  be  fit  for  the  same  people,  at  the  same  time.  If  they  were  a, 
spiritualized  People,  they  had  no  need  of  carnal  covers,  such  as  Types  ; 
and  if  they  were  a  carnal-minded  people,  the  light  of  spiritual  things 
would  only  serve  to  dazzle,  not  to  aid  their  sight. 

"  Nor  is  the  matter  mended,  but  made  worse,  by  supposing  the  book 
to  be  written  by  Job  himself,  or  any  other  Patriarch  earlier  than  Moses  : 
That  would  be  only  transferring  the  Charge  from  Moses,  to  the  God  of 
Moses :  For  while  the  book  of  Job  was  designed  by  Providence,  for  part  of 
the  Jewish  Canmi,  it  is  the  same  unaccountable  conduct  though  removed 
thither.  The  Resurrection  is  open  and  exposed  to  all  in  the  book  of  Job  ; 
and  it  is  hid  and  covered  under  types  and  figures  in  the  Pentateuch.  From 
whence  arises  this  noble  truth  worthy  of  its  inventers.  That  the  same 
doctrine  may,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  the  proper  object  both  of  clear  and 
^manifest,  and  of  dark  and  uncertain  contemplation,  to  the  same  Persons^ 
p.  134. 

P.  126.  DD.  Here  the  Cornish  Critic  observes,  "That  it  does  not 
appear  that  Job  had  any  particular  revelation  of  it,  [i.  e.  his  future  feli- 
city] ;  and  therefore  his  confidence  (if  he  had  any  such)  must  proceed  upon 
some  such  principle  as  this,  That  God  would  at  length  infallibly  deliver  the 
good  Man  out  of  trouble.  And  again,  this  principle  must  be  founded  on 
that  other  of  an  equal  Providence  :  from  whence  otherwise  could  it  arise 
but  from  a  persuasion  that  God  will  most  certainly  do  what  is  equal  and 
exact  in  this  life  ?  And  yet  the  ingenious  Author,  as  if  fond  of  reconciling 
contradictions,  makes  Job's  Thesis  to  be  this,  that  Providence  is  not  equally 
administered,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  ascribes  to  him  a  confidence  which 
could  NOT  POSSIBLY  arise  but  from  the  persuasion  of  an  equal  Providence.''^ 
p.  156. 

I  make  Job  hold  that  Provideiice  was  not  equally  administered.  I  make 
him  to  hold  likewise,  that  he  himself  should  be  restored  to  his  former  felicity  : 
And  this,  our  Critic  calls  a  contradiction.  His  reason  is,  that  this  latter 
opinion  could  arise  only  from  his  persuasion  of  an  equal  Providence.  This 
may  be  true,  if  there  be  no  medium  between  an  equal  Providence  and 
no  Providence  at  all.  But  I  suspect  there  is  such  a  medium,  from  observ- 
ing that  it  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  these  times,  for  good  men  in  affliction, 
to  have  this  very  confidence  of  Job,  without  ever  dreaming  of  au  eqtial 
Prmidence. 

The  truth  is  (and  so  I  have  said  in  the  words  which  gave  occasion  to  this 
notable  observation)  that  Job  had  through  the  distemperature  of  passion 
advanced  some  things  which  on  cooler  thoughts  he  retracted.  His  argu- 
ment against  an  eq^ial  Providence  was  sometimes  pushed  so  far  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  concluding  against  any  Providence  at  all.  But  he,  at 
length,  corrects  himself  for  this  extravagance  of  expression ;  and  delibe- 
rately concludes  that  though  the  ways  of  God  were  somehow  or  other 
become  unequal,  yet  that  Providence  had  not  deserted  the  case  of  mankind, 
but  would  at  length  bring  the  good  man  out  of  trouble.  Yet  this  is  the  con- 
fidence, which,  this  most  confident  of  all  Critics  says,  could  not  possibly 
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arise  hut  from  the  persuasion  of  an  equal  Providence :  And  for  this  it  is  that 
he  charo'es  me  with  a  fondness  for  reconciling  contradictions.  Here  I  shall 
take  my  leave  of  this  biscourser  on  the  book  of  Job,  witk  declaring,  that  a 
more  contemptuous,  disingenuous,  and  ignorant  "Writer  never  assumed  the 
honourable  name  of  Answerer  ;  yet  I  would  not  deny  him  his  station 
amono-st  the  Learned.  I  think  the  same  apology  may  be  made  for  him, 
that  a  namesake  of  his,  in  his  history  of  the  Carthusians,  made  for  their 
general  Bruno, — "  that  doubtless  he  could  have  wrote  well  if  he  would,  for 
he  printed  a  Missal  in  an  exceeding  fair  letter,  and  delicate  fine  writing 
paper'*  Petrei  Bib.  Carth.  fol.  35. 

P.  134.  FF.  This  wicked  fancy  some  early  Christian  Writers  seem  to 
have  gone  far  into  ;  particularly  Origen  ;  who,  because  Celsus  had  sup- 
posed, absurdly  enough,  that  the  propagators  of  the  Gospel  had  borrowed 
the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  from  the  Pagan  Philosophers,  was  .resolved 
not  to  be  out-done,  and  therefore  tells  his  adversary,  "  that  where  Gon  says 
in  the  book  of  Moses,  which  was  older  than  all  the  Pagan  writings,  /  am 
come  down  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  hring 
them  up  out  of  that  land,  unto  a  good  land  and  a  large  ;  unto  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  ;  unto  the  place  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and 
the  Amorites,  and  the  Perizsitcs,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites  [Exod. 
iii.  8.]  he  did  not  mean,  as  ignorant  men  imagine,  the  country  of  Judea, 
but  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  for  that  how  good  a  land  soever  Judea  might 
be,  it  was  yet  part  of  that  earth  which  had  been  put  under  the  curse,  and 
therefore,  c'^c." — o^X  opwv  on  Mwucriys,  6  ctoXAm  kcli  rav  'EXkr]viKo)u 
ypaixfiaTcov  apxaiorepos,  dfrriyaye  top  Qeov  fTrayyeKkopevov  ttjv  ay'iav 
yrjv,  Koi  ayaBifv  Ka\  xffoWfjv,  p^ovaav  ydXa  Ka\  peXi,  rots  Kara  rov  vopov 
eavTov  ^laxraciV  ovb  as  o'lovrai  rivfs  rfjv  dyaBijv,  ttiv  Kara)  vofii^opevrjv 
'lovSai'av,  Kfipfvrjv  Ka\  avrfju  iv  tji  dpxrjGfv  Karrjpapevr]  iv  Tols  epyois  rrjs 
tn-apa^ao-ewj  tov  'ASa/i  yi].  Cont.  Gels.  p.  350.  He  that  can  rave  at 
this  strange  rate  must  needs  consider  the  Avhole  sanction  of  temporal 
reward  and  punishment  as  a  mere  figurative  representation  of  future.  But 
is  not  the  hearkening  to  such  Interpreters  exposing  divine  Revelation  to 
the  contempt  and  scorn  of  Infidels  and  Free-thinkers?  And  yet  perhaps 
we  must  be  obliged  to  hearken  to  them,  if  the  endeavours  of  these 
Answerers  become  successful  in  proving  the  non-existence  of  the  extraor- 
dinary Providence  (as  promised  by  Moses)  against  the  reasoning  of  the 
D.  L.  that  it  was  actually  administered,  in  pursuance  of  that  promise. 
For,  by  Origen's  Commentaries  (published  by  Huetius)  it  appears,  that  he 
was  led  into  this  strange  opinion  by  taking  it  for  granted,  as  Sykes, 
Rutherforth,  Stebbing,  and  such  like  writers  have  since  done,  that  under 
the  Law,  the  best  and  most  pious  men  Avere  frequently  miserable,  and  the 
wicked  prosperous  and  happy. 

P.  149.  GG.  One  of  these  Answerers  of  this  Work  employ's  much 
pains  to  prove  that  these  words  could  not  mean,  That  it  was  to  be  well  with 
them  that  fear  God  in  the  present  life.  Rutherforth,  p.  363.  i.  e.  he 
will  prove,  the  words  could  not  bear  a  sense  to  which  they  are  limited  and 
tied  down  by  the  words  immediately  following, — But  it  shall  not  be  well 
tvith  the  wicJced,  neither  shall  he  prolong  his  days. — What  is  to  be 
done  with  such  a  man  ? 

P.  152.  HH.  Which  (to  observe  it  by  the  way)  unanswerably  confutes 
that  Semipagan  Dream  of  the  souV s  sleeping  till  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
And  yet,  what  is  strange  to  tell,  this  very  text,  in  the  course  of  disputation, 
which,  like  the  course  of  time,  brings  things,  as  the  Poet  says, 

— tu  their  confounding  conirurivs. 
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hath  been  urged  to  prove  that  sleq),  or  no  separate  life  ;  and  this,  by  no  less 
considerable  a  man  than  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton.  Christ  (saith  he)  j^roveth  the 
future  resvrrection  of  the  dead  from  thence,  that  God  is  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  hit  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  Whence 
he  concludeth,  that  thei/  live  to  God,  that  is,  shall  be  recalled  to  life  bj/ 
God,  that  he  may  manifest  himself  to  be  their  God  or  Benefactor.  This 
argument  would  be  altogether  fallacious,  if  before  the  Resurrection  they  felt 
heavenly  joy  t  For  then  God  would  be  their  God  or  Benefactor,  namely 
according  to  their  souls,  although  their  bodies  should  never  rise  again.^'  All 
which  is  a  mere  complication  of  mistakes  :  as  is,  indeed,  his  whole  reason- 
ing from  Scripture,  throughout  that  chapter. — But  they  who  hold  the  soul 
to  be  onlj^  a  quality,  and  yet  talk  of  its  sleep  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, use  a  jargon  which  confounds  all  langiiages  as  well  as  all  reason. 
For  such  a  sleep  is  an  aimihilation  ;  and  the  waking  again,  a  new  creation. 

P.  153.  II.  "  Though  this  argument  was  a  new  one"  (says  Dr.  Ruther- 
forth)  "though  the  Pharisees  had  never  made  this  inference,  and  that 
therefore  it  does  not  appear  from  hence,  that  Moses  inculcated  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  ;  yet  as  it  was  a  conclusive  argument,  as  it  Avas  an  infer- 
ence which  might  have  been  made,  it  will  prove  .to  us  that  Moses  was  not 
studious  to  conceal  this  doctrine,  nor  purposely  omitted  every  thing  that 
might  bring  his  Reader  acquainted  with  those  notices  of  Redemption  and 
of  another  life,  which  the  Patriarchs  were  favoured  with,"  p.  318.  This 
is  a  coup  de  Maitre,  indeed  :  as  wittily  urged  as  it  was  wisely  meditated. 
— If  Moses  bring  a  conclusive  argument  for  a  doctrine,  it  is  plain  he  could  not 
he  studious  to  conceal  that  doctrine,  says  our  ingenious  Professor. — If  Roger 
Bacon,  say  I,  have  given,  in  his  writings,  a  true  receipt  to  make  Gun- 
powder, he  could  not  be  studious  to  conceal  the  composition.  And  yet  we 
know  he  was  studious  to  conceal  it.  What  reasons  he  had  for  so  doing,  and 
how  consistent  it  was  with  his  giving  the  receipt,  I  leave  to  this  profound 
Philosopher  ;  and  shall  content  myself  with  shewing  how  consistent  Moses 
was  in  the  conduct  I  have  ascribed  to  him. — If  both  Moses's  pretensions  and 
those  of  Jesus  likewise  were  true,  the  fonner  must  needs  observe  this  con- 
duct, in  his  Institute  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  omit  the  doctrine  of  another 
life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  interweave  into  the  Law  such  a  secret  mark  of  its 
truth,  that,  when  the  other  Institution  came,  it  might  be  clear  to  all,  that 
he  both  knew  and  believed  the  Doctrine. — If  Moses  had  not  omitted  it,  he 
had  intruded  on  the  province  of  Jesus  :  If  he  had  not  laid  the  grotinds  on 
which  it  rises,  he  had  neglected  to  provide  for  the  proof  of  that  connexion 
between  the  two  Dispensations,  necessary  to  shew  the  harmony  between  their 
respective  Authors.  Moses  had  done  both  :  And  froui  both  I  gather  that  he 
was  studious  to  conceal  the  doctrine.  The  omission  will  be  allowed  to  be  one 
proof  of  it ;  and  I  should  think,  this  use  of  a  term.  The  God  of  Abraham, 
&c,  is  another  proof.  For,  the  Jews,  who,  from  the  ceasing  of  the  extraor- 
dinary Providence,  continued  for  many  ages  with  incessant  labour  to 
ransack  their  Bibles  for  a  proof  of  a  future  state,  could  never  draw  the 
inference  from  this  text  till  Jesus  had  taught  them  the  way.  No,  says  the 
Doctor,  How  sliould  an  argument  used  by  Moses,  for  a  future  state,  be  a  proof 
that  Moses  was  studious  to  conceal  it  ?  This  Argument  going,  as  we  now 
see,  upon  our  Professor's  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  genius  of  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation,  (which  required  as  much  that  the  grounds  of  a,  future 
state  should  be  laid,  as  that  the  Structure  itself  should  be  kept  out  of  sight) 
I  shall  leave  it  in  possession  of  that  admiration  which  it  so  well  deserves. 
P.  155,  KK.     Here,  the  groundless  conceit  of    the   learned  Mosheim 
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l^cle  reb.  Christ,  ante  Const,  p.  49,3  ^^  sufficiently  refuted.  He  supposes  a 
Sadducee  to  be  represented  under  the  person  of  the  rich  Man.  But  the 
authority  of  the  Prophets,  to  wliich  Abraham  refers  his  houshold,  was 
not  acknowledged  by  the  Sadducees,  as  of  weight  to  decide,  in  this  point. 
And  yet  the  very  words  of  Abraham  suppose  that  their  not  hearing  the 
Prophets  did  not  proceed  from  their  not  believing,  but  from  their  not 
regarding. 

P.  168.  LL.  But  all  are  not  Arnaulds,  in  the  Galilean  Church.  Mr. 
Freret,  speaking  of  the  history  of  Saul  and  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  concerning 
the  invocation  of  the  dead,  says — "  Ce  qui  augmente  ma  surprise,  c'est  de 
voir,  que  la  plus  part  de  ces  Commentateurs  se  plaignent,  de  ne  trouver  dans 
VEcriture  aucune  preuve  claire  que  les  Juifs,  au  temps  de  Moyse,  crussent 
rimmortalite  de  Vame. — La  pratique,  interdite  aux  Juifs,  suppose  que 
I'existence  des  ames,  separees  du  corps,  par  la  niort,  etoit  alors  une  opinion 
generale  et  poijulaire."  Memoires  de  I'Acad.  Royale  des  Inscript.  S)C. 
V.  23.  p.  185. — The  Gentleman's  surprise  arises  from  his  being  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  separate  existence  of  the  Soul  considered  physically, 
and  its  immortality/  considered  in  a  religious  sense  :  It  is  under  this  latter 
consideration  that  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  is  included. 
Had  he  not  confounded  these  two  things  so  different  in  themselves,  he  had 
never  ventured  to  condemn  the  Commentators ;  who  do  indeed  say,  they 
cannot  find  this  latter  doctrine  in  the  Pentateuch.  But  then,  they  do  not 
lament  or  complain  of  this  want ;  because  they  saw,  though  this  Acade- 
mician does  not,  that  the  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  State  of  reward 
and  punishment  in  the  Mosaic  Law  evinces  its  imperfection,  and  verifies  the 
enunciation  of  the  Gospel,  that  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

P.  172.  MM.  Dr.  Stebbing,  in  what  he  calls  Considerations  on  the 
command  to  offer  up  Isaac,  hath  attempted  to  discredit  the  account  here 
given  of  the  Command :  And  previously  assures  his  reader,  that  if  any 
thing  can  hinder  the  ill  effects  which  my  interpretation  must  have  upon  Reli- 
gion, it  must  be  his  exposing  the  absurdity  of  the  conceit.  This  is  confidently 
said.  But  what  then  ?  He  can  prove  it.  So  it  is  to  be  hoped.  If  not — 
However  let  us  give  him  a  fair  hearing. — He  criticises  this  observation  on 
the  word  day,  in  the  following  manner.  "  Really,  Sir,  I  see  no  manner  of 
consequence  in  this  reasoning.  That  Christ's  day  had  reference  to  his 
office,  as  Redeemer,  I  grant.  The  day  of  Christ  denotes  the  time  Avhen 
Christ  should  come,  i.  e.  when  He  should  come,  who  was  to  be  such  by 
office  and  employment.  But  why  it  must  import  also  that  when  Christ 
came  he  should  be  offered  up  a  Sacrifice,  I  do  not  in  the  least  apprehend  : 
Because  I  can  very  easily  understand  that  Abraham  might  have  been 
informed  that  Christ  was  to  come,  without  being  informed  that  he  was  to 
lay  down  his  life  as  a  Sacrifice.  If  Abraham  saw  that  a  time  would  come 
when  one  of  his  sons  should  take  away  the  curse,  he  saw  Christ's  day." 
[Consid.  p.  139.]  At  first  setting  out,  (for  I  reckon  for  nothing  this  blun- 
dering, before  he  knew  where  he  was,  into  a  Socinian  comment,  the  thing 
he  most  abhors)  the  Reader  sees  he  grants  the  point  I  contend  for — That 
Christ's  Day  (says  he)  has  reference  to  his  office  as  Redeemer,  I  grant.  Yet 
the  very  next  words,  employed  to  explain  his  meaning,  contradict  it ; — 
The  day  of  Christ  denotes  the  time  when  Christ  should  come.  All  the  sense 
therefore,  I  can  make  of  his  concession,  when  joined  to  his  explanation  of 
it,  amounts  to  this — Christ's  Day  has  reference  to  his  office  : — No,  not  to 
his  Office,  but  to  his  time.  He  sets  off  well :  but  he  improves  as  he  goes 
along — But  why  it  must  import  also  that  when  Christ  came  he  should  be 
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offered  up  as  a  Sacrifice,  I  do  not  in  the  least  apprehend.  Nor  I,  neither,  I 
assure  him.  Had  I  said,  that  the  word  Dai/,  in  the  text,  imported  the  time, 
I  could  as  little  apprehend  as  he  does,  how  that  which  imports  time^  im- 
ports ALSO  the  thing  done  in  time.  Let  him  take  this  nonsense  therefore  to 
himself.  I  argued  in  a  plain  manner  thus, — When  the  word  Dai/  is  used 
to  express,  in  general,  the  period  of  any  one's  existence,  then  it  denotes 
time  ;  when,  to  express  his  peculiar  office  and  employment,  then  it  denotes, 
w>t  the  time,  but  that  circumstance  of  life  characteristic  of  such  office  and 
employment ;  or  the  things  done  in  time.  Day,  in  the  text,  is  used  to 
express  Christ's  peculiar  office  and  employment.  Therefore — But  what 
follows  is  still  better.  His  want  of  apprehension,  it  seems,  is  founded  in 
this,  that  he  can  easily  understand,  that  Abraham  might  have  been  informed 
that  Christ  was  to  come ;  without  being  informed  that  he  was  to  lay  down  his 
life  as  a  Sacrifice.  Yes,  and  so  could  I  likewise  ;  or  I  had  never  been  at 
the  pains  of  making  the  criticism  on  the  word  Day :  which  takes  its  force 
from  this  very  truth,  that  Aliraham  might  have  been  informed  of  one 
without  the  other.  And,  therefore,  to  prove  he  was  informed  of  that  other, 
I  produced  the  text  in  question,  which  afforded  the  occasion  of  the  criti- 
cism. He  goes  on, — If  Abraham  saw,  that  a  time  woidd  come  when  one  of 
his  seed  should  take  away  the  curse,  he  saw  Christ's  Day.  Without  doubt  he 
did.  Because  it  is  agreed,  that  Day  may  signify  either  time,  or  circum- 
stance of  action.  But  what  is  this  to  the  purpose  ?  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  word  may  not,  when  used  indefinitely,  signify  time;  but 
whether  it  signifies  time  in  this  text.  I  have  she%vn  it  does  not.  And 
what  has  been  said  to  prove  it  does  ?  Why  that  it  -m&j  do  so  in  another 
place.  In  a  word,  all  he  here  says,  proceeds  on  a  total  inai)prehension  of 
the  drift  and  purpose  of  the  argument. 

P.  173.  NN.  Daubuz  on  the  Revelations,  p.  251  ;  printed  in  the  year 
1720.  To  this  reasoning,  Dr.  Stebbing  replies  as  follows:  "  You  are  not 
more  successful  in  your  next  point,  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  Day,  and  he 
saw  it,  and  was  glad,  iva  lAHt  rffv  fjfiepav  ttjv  efirju,  Kal  EIAE — This  (say  you) 
evidently  shews  it  [tlie  revelation]  to  have  been  made  not  by  relation  in  words, 
but  by  representation  in  actions.  How  so  ?  The  reason  follows.  The  verb 
ftSco  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  its  proper  signification  to  see 
sensibly. — In  the  New  Testament,  do  you  say?  Yes,  Sir,  and  in  every 
Greek  book  you  ever  read  in  your  life.  What  you  should  have  said  is, 
that  it  is  so  used  here  ;  and  I  suppose  you  would  have  said  so,  if  you  had 
known  how  to  have  proved  it."     [Consid.  p.  139,  140.] 

The  reason  follows  (says  he.)  Where?  In  my  book  indeed,  but  not  in 
his  imperfect  quotation  from  it ;  which  breaks  off  before  he  comes  to  my 
reason.  One  who  knew  him  not  so  well  as  I  do,  would  suspect  this  was 
done  to  serve  a  purpose.  No  such  matter  ;  'twas  pure  hap-hazard.  He 
mistook  the  introduction  of  my  argument  for  the  argument  itself.  The 
argument  itself,  which  he  omits  in  the  quotation,  (and  which  was  all  I 
wanted,  for  the  proof  of  my  point,)  was.  That  the  verb  eiSco,  whether  tised 
literally  or  figuratively,  always  denotes  a  full  intuition.  And  this  argument, 
I  introduced  in  the  following  manner.  The  verb  eidco  is  frequently  used  in 
the  New  Testainent  in  its  proper  signification,  to  see  sensibly.  Unluckily,  as 
I  say,  he  took  this  for  the  Argument  itself,  and  thus  corrects  me  for  it : 
"  What  you  should  have  said,  is,  that  it  is  so  used  here  ;  and  I  suppose 
you  would  have  said  so,  if  you  had  known  how  to  have  proved  it : "  See, 
here,  the  true  origin  both  of  dogmatizing  and  divining  !  His  ignorance  of 
what  I  did  say,  leads  him  to  tell  me  what  I  should  have  said,  and  to  divine 
what  I  would  have  said.     But,  what  I  have  said,  I  think  I  may  stand  to, 
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That  the  verb  e't.8o)  always  denotes  a  full  intuition.  This  was  all  I  wanted 
from  tlie  text  ;  and  on  this  foundation,  I  proceeded  in  the  sequel  of  the 
discourse,  to  prove  that  Abraham  saw  sensibly.  Therefore,  when  my 
Examiner  takes  it  (as  he  does)  for  granted,  that  because,  in  tliis  place,  I 
had  not  proved  that  the  Word  implied  to  see  sensibly,  I  had  not  proved  it  at 
all  ;  he  is  a  second  time  mistaken. 

"  But,  he  oums,  that,  if  this  was  all,  perhaps  /  should  tell  him,  that  it  Avas 
a  very  strange  answer  of  the  Jews,  thoit  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast 
thou  seen  Abraham  f  "  [Consid.  p.  140.]  He  is  very  light.  He  might  be 
sure  I  would.  In  answer  therefore  to  this  difficulty,  lie  goes  on  and  says, 
*'  No  doubt.  Sir,  the  Jews  answer  our  Saviour,  as  if  he  had  said,  that  Abra- 
ham and  he  were  cotemporaries ;  in  wliicli,  they  answered  very  foolishly, 
as  they  did  on  many  other  occasions ;  and  the  answer  will  as  little  agree 
Avitli  your  interpretation  as  it  does  with  mine.  For  does  your  interpreta- 
tion suppose  that  Abraham  saw  Christ  in  person  ?  No  ;  you  say  it  was  by 
representation  only."     [Consid.  p.  140,  141."] 

The  Jews  answered  our  Saviour  as  if  he  had  said  that  Abraham  and  he 
tcere  cotemporaries. — Do  they  so  1  Why  then,  'tis  plain,  the  expression 
was  as  strong  in  the  Syrian  language,  used  by  Jesus,  as  in  the  Greek  of  his 
Historian,  which  Avas  all  I  aimed  to  prove  by  it.  But  in  this  (says  he) 
they  answered  very  foolishly.  What  then  %  Did  I  quote  them  for  their 
wisdom  ?  A  little  common  sense  is  all  I  want  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
to  deal  :  and  rarely  as  my  fortune  hath  been  to  meet  with  it,  yet  it  is  plain 
these  Jews  did  not  want  it.  For  i\iQ  folly  of  their  answer  arises  therefrom. 
They  heard  Jesus  use  a  word  in  their  vulgar  idiom,  which  signified  to  see 
corporeally ;  and  common  sense  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  used  it  in  the 
vulgar  meaning  :  in  this  they  were  not  mistaken.  But,  from  thence,  they 
inferred,  that  he  meant  it  in  the  sense  of  seeing  personally  ;  and  in  this, 
they  were.  And  now  let  the  Reader  judge  whether  the  folly  of  their 
answer  shews  the/o%  of  my  Argument,  or  of  my  Examiner's. — Nay  fur- 
ther, he  tells  us,  they  answered  as  foolishly  on  many  other  occasions.  They 
did  so  ;  and  1  will  remind  him  of  one.  Jesus  says  to  Nicodemus,  Except  a 
man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  Lingdmn  of  God,  &c.*  Suppose  now, 
from  these  words,  I  should  attempt  to  prove  that  Regeneration  and  divine 
Grace  were  realities,  and  not  mere  metaphors  :  for  that  Jesus,  in  declai-ing 
the  necessity  of  them,  used  such  strong  expressions  that  Nicodemus  under- 
stood him  to  mean  the  being  physically  born  again,  and  entering  the  second 
time  into  the  womb :  would  it  be  sufficient,  let  me  ask  my  Examiner,  to 
reply  in  this  manner  :  "  No  doubt.  Sir,  Nicodemus  answered  our  Saviour  as 
if  he  had  said,  that  a  follower  of  the  Gospel  must  enter  a  second  time  into 
his  mother's  womb  and  be  born :  in  which  he  answered  very  foolishly  ;  and 
the  answer  will  as  little  agree  with  your  interpretation  as  it  does  with  mine. 
For  does  your  interpretation  suppose  he  should  so  enter  ?  No ;  but  that 
he  should  be  born  of  iixiter  and  of  the  spirit." — Would  this,  I  say,  be 
deemed,  even  by  our  Examiner  himself,  a  sufficient  answer?  When  lie 
has  resolved  me  this,  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  something  farther  to  say  to 
him.  In  the  mean  time  I  go  on.  And,  in  returning  him  his  last  words 
restored  to  their  subject,  help  him  forward  in  the  solution  of  what  I  expect 
from  him. — The  answer  (says  he)  will  as  little  agree  with  your  interpret 
tation  as  it  does  with  mine.  For  does  your  interpretation  suppose  that 
Abraham  saw  Christ  in  person?  No;  you  say,  it  loas  by  representation 
only.  Very  well.  Let  me  ask  then,  in  the  first  place.  Whether  he  sup- 
poses that  what  I  said  on  this  occasion  was  to  prove  that  Abraham  saw 
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Christ  from  the  reverend  authority  of  his  Jewish  Adversaries  :  or  to  prove 
that  the  verb  e'lda  signified  to  see  Hterally,  from  their  mistaken  answer  1 
He  thought  me  here,  it  seems,  in  the  way  of  those  writers,  who  are  quoting 
Authorities,  when  they  should  be  giving  Reasons.  Hence,  he  calls  the 
answer  the  Jews  here  gave,  a  foolish  one :  as  if  I  had  undertaken  for  its 
orthodoxy.  But  our  Examiner  is  still  farther  mistaken.  The  point  I  was 
upon,  in  support  of  which  I  urged  the  answer  of  the  Jews,  was  not  the 
seeing  titis  or  that  person :  but  the  seeing  corporeally,  and  not  mentally. 
Now,  if  the  Jews  understood  Jesus,  as  saying  that  Abraham  saw  corporeally, 
I  concluded,  that  the  expression,  used  by  Jesus,  had  that  import :  and  this 
was  all  I  was  concerned  to  prove.  Difference,  therefore,  between  their 
answer  as  I  quoted  it,  and  my  interpretation,  there  was  none.  Their 
answer  implied  that  Abraham  M^as  said  to  see  corporeally ;  and  my  inter- 
pretation supposes  that  the  words  employed  had  that  import.  But  to  make 
a  distinction  Avhere  there  was  no  difference,  seeing  in  person,  and  seeing  by 
representation,  are  brought  in,  to  a  question  where  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
P.  176.  00.  Ver.  10.  et  seq.  By  the  account  here  given,  of  God's 
Dispensations  to  Abraham,  may  be  seen  the  folly  of  that  objection,  brought 
with  such  insinuations  of  importance,  against  the  divine  appointment  of 
Circumcision,  from  the  time  of  its  institution.  Sir  John  Marshara  observes, 
that  Abraham,  when  he  went  into  Egypt,  was  not  circumcised,  nor  for  twenty 
years  after  his  return.  "Abramus,  quando  -lEgyptum  ingressus  est,  nondum 
circumcisus  erat,  neque  per  annos  amplius  viginti  post  reditum,"  p.  73. 
Franeq.  ed.  4to.  And  further,  that  Circumcision  teas  a  most  ancient  rite 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  that  they  had  it  from  tlie  beginning,  and  that  it  was  a 
principle  toith  them  not  to  male  use  of  the  customs  of  other  people.  "Apud 
jEgyptios  circumcidendi  ritus  vetustissimus  fuit,  et  an  apxvs  institutus. 
Illi  nullorum  aliorum  hominum  institutis  uti  volunt,"  p.  74. — The  noble 
Author  of  the  Characteristics,  who  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing his  good-will  to  a  Prophet  or  a  Patriarch,  takes  up  this  pitiful  suspi- 
cion after  Marsham  :  "  Before  the  time  that  Israel  was  constrained  to  go 
down  to  Egypt,  and  siie  for  maintenance, — the  Holy  Patriarch  Abraham 
himself  had  been  necessitated  to  this  compliance  on  the  same  account. — 
'Tis  certain  that  if  this  Holy  Patriarch,  who  first  instituted  the  saci'ed  rite 
of  Circumcision  within  his  own  family  or  tribe,  had  no  regard  to  any 
Policy  or  Religion  of  the  Egyptians,  yet  he  had  formerly  been  a  Guest  and 
Inhabitant  of  Egypt  (where  historians  mention  this  to  have  been  a  national 
rite)  long  ere  he  had  received  any  divine  notice  or  Revelation  concerning 
this  affair."  Vol.  iii,  p.  .52,  5.3.  These  great  men,  we  see,  appeal  to  Scrip- 
ture, for  the  support  of  their  insinuation ;  which  Scripture  had  they  but 
considered  with  common  attention,  they  might  have  found,  that  it  gives  us 
a  chronological  account  of  God's  gradual  Revelations  to  the  Holy  Patriarch  ; 
and  therefore  that,  according  to  the  order  God  was  pleased  to  observe  in 
his  several  Dispensations  towards  him,  the  Rite  of  Circumcision  could  not 
have  been  enjoined  before  the  time  Abraham  happened  to  go  into  Egypt ; 
nor  indeed,  at  any  other  time  than  that  in  which  we  find  it  to  be  given  ; 
consequently  that  his  journey  into  Egypt  had  not  the  least  concern  or  con- 
nection with  this  affair  :  Nay,  had  these  learned  Critics  but  attended  to 
their  own  observation,  that  the  Rite  of  Circumcision  was  instituted  twenty 
years  after  Abraham's  return  from  Egypt,  they  must  have  seen  the  weak- 
ness of  so  partial  a  suspicion.  For  had  this  been  after  the  model  of  an 
Egyptian  rite,  Abraham,  in  all  likelihood,  had  been  circumcised  in  Egypt, 
or  at  least  very  soon  after  his  return  :  for  in  Egypt,  it  was  a,  personal,  not  a 
family  Rite.     And  we  learn  from  prophane  history,  that  those  who  wejit 
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from  other  Countries  to  Egypt,  with  a  design  to  copy  their  manners,  or  to 
be  initiated  into  their  Wisdom,  were,  as  a  previous  ceremony,  commonly 
circumcised  by  the  Egyptian  Priests  themselves. 

P.  179.  PP.  To  this  Dr.  Stebbing  answers,  "  You  lay  it  down  here  as 
the  common  interpretation,  that  the  command  to  Abraham  to  offer  up  his 
son  was  given  as  a  trial  only  ;  which  is  not  tRUE."  Why  not  ?  because 
"the  common  opinion  is,  that  God's  intention  in  this  command  was  not 
only  to  TRY  Abraham,  but  also  to  prefigure  the  sacrifice  of  Christ." 
[Consid,  p.  150.]  Excellent !  I  speak  of  the  Command's  being  given  : 
but  to  whom  ?  To  all  the  Faithful,  for  whose  sake  it  was  recorded  ?  or  to 
Abraham  only,  for  whose  eake  it  was  revealed  ?  Does  not  the  very  subject 
confine  my  meaning  to  this  latter  sense  ?  Now,  to  Abraham,  I  say, 
(according  to  the  common  opinion)  it  was  given  as  a  Trial  only.  To  the 
faithful,  if  you  will,  as  a  prefiguration. — If,  to  extricate  himself  from  this 
blunder  or  sophism,  call  it  which  you  will,  he  will  say  it  prefigured  to 
Abraham  likewise  ;  he  then  gives  up  all  he  has  been  contending  for  ;  and 
establishes  my  interpretation,  which  is,  that  Abraham  knew  this  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  :  I  leave  it  undetermined 
whether  he  mistakes  or  cavils  :  See  now,  if  he  be  not  obliged  to  me. 
Where  1  speak  of  the  common  opinion,  I  say,  the  command  is  supposed  to 
he  GIVEN  as  a  Trial  only.  He  thinks  fit  to  tell  me,  /  say  not  true.  But 
when  he  comes  to  prove  it,  he  changes  the  terms  of  the  question  thus, 
"  For  the  common  opinion  is,  that  God's  intention  in  this  command  was," 
&o.  Now  God's  intention  of  giving  a  command  to  Abraham,  fov  Abra- 
ham's sake,  might  be  one  thing  ;  and  God's  general  intention  of  giving  that 
Command,  as  it  concerned  the  whole  of  his  Dispensation,  another.  But  to 
prove  further  that  I  said  not  true,  when  I  said  that,  according  to  the  com- 
mon interpretation,  the  Command  was  given  for  a  Trial  only  ;  he  observes, 
that  I  myself  had  owned  that  the  resemblance  to  Christ's  sacrifice  was  so 
strong,  that  Interpreters  could  never  overlook  it.  What  theni  If  the 
Interpreters,  who  lived  after  Christ,  could  not  overlook  it,  does  it  follow 
that  Abraham,  who  lived  before,  could  not  overlook  it  neither?  But  the 
impertinence  of  this  has  been  shewn  already.  Nor  does  tlie  learned  Consi- 
derer  appear  to  be  unconscious  of  it.  Therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to 
inforce  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  quotes  it,  he  turns,  all  on  a  sudden,  to 
shew  that  it  makes  nothing  to  the  purpose  for  which  /  employed  it.  But 
let  us  follow  this  Protean  Sophister  through  all  his  windings. — "  The 
resemblance  "  (says  he)  "  no  doubt,  is  very  strong  ;  but  how  this  corrobo- 
rates your  sense  of  the  command,  I  do  not  see.  Your  sense  is,  that  it  was 
an  actual  information  given  to  Abraham,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  But 
to  pre^gure,  and  to  inform,  are  different  things.  This  transaction  might 
prefigure,  and  does  prefigure  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  whether  Abraham 
knew  any  thing  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  or  no.  For  it  does  not  follow, 
that,  because  a  thing  is  prefigured,  therefore  it  must  be  seen  and  under- 
stood, at  the  time  when  it  is  prefigured."  [^Co7isid,  pp.  150,  151.]  Could  it 
be  believed  that  these  words  should  immediately  follow  an  argument, 
whose  force  (the  little  it  has)  is  founded  on  the  principle.  That  to  pret 
figure  and  to  inform  are  not  different  things  ? 

P.  179.  0,0,.  To  this  reasoning.  Dr.  Stebbing  replies,  "But  how  can 
you  prove  that,  according  to  the  common  interpretation,  there  was  no 
reward  subsequent  to  the  trial?"  {Consid.  p.  151.]  How  shall  I  be  able 
to  please  him  ? — Before,  he  was  offended  that  I  thought  the  Author  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  might  omit  relating  the  mode  of  a  fact,  when  he  had  good 
reason  30  to  do.     Here,  where  I  suppose  no  fact,  because  there  was  nope 
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recorded  when  no  reason  hindered,  he  is  as  captious  on  this  side  likewise. 
^'How  will  you  prove  itl"  (says  he).  From  the  silence  of  the  Historian 
(say  1)  when  nothing  hindered  him  from  speaking.  Well,  but  he  will 
shew  it  to  be  fairly  recorded  in  Scripture,  that  there  were  rewards  subse- 
quent to  the  trial.  This,  indeed,  is  to  the  piu-pose  :  "  Abraham  "  (says  he) 
"  lived  a  great  many  years  after  that  transaction  happened.  He  lived  to 
dispose  of  his  son  Isaac  in  marriage,  and  to  see  his  seed.  He  lived  to  be 
married  himself  to  another  Wife,  and  to  have  several  children  by  her  : 
He  had  not  then  received  all  God's  mercies,  nor  were  all  God's  dispensa- 
tions towards  him  at  an  end  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  expressly 
said  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxiv.  1.  (a  long  time  after  the  transaction  in  ques- 
tion), that  God  had  blessed  him  in  all  things^''  \_Consid.  p.  151,  152.]  The 
question  here  is  of  the  extraordinary  and  peculiar  rewards  bestowed  by 
God  on  Abraham  ;  and  he  decides  upon  it,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  common.  And,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  these  blessings,  he 
makes  the  burying  of  his  first  wife  and  the  marrying  of  a  second  to  be 
one.  Though  unluckily,  this  second  proves  at  last  to  be  a  Concubine  ;  as 
appears  plainly  from  the  place  where  she  is  mentioned.  But  let  me  ask 
him  seriously  ;  Could  he,  indeed,  suppose  me  to  mean  (though  he  attended 
not  to  the  drift  of  the  argument)  that  God  immediately  withdrew  all  the 
common  blessings  of  his  Providence  from  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  after 
the  last  extraordinary  reward  bestowed  upon  him,  when  he  lived  many 
years  after  %  I  can  hardly,  I  own,  account  for  this  perversity,  any  other- 
wise than  from  a  certain  temper  of  mind  which  I  am  not  at  present  dis- 
posed to  give  a  name  to  :  but  which,  the  habit  of  Answering  has  made  so 
common,  that  nobody  either  mistakes  it,  or  is  now  indeed,  much  scan- 
dalized at  it.  Though  for  my  part,  I  should  esteem  a  total  ignorance  of 
letters  a  much  happier  lot  than  such  a  learned  dej)ravity. — "  But  this  is 
not  all,"  (says  he) — No,  is  it  not  ?  I  am  sorry  for  it ! — "  What  surprizes 
me  most  is,  that  you  should  argue  so  weakly,  as  if  the  reward  of  good 
men  had  respect  to  this  life  only.  Be  it,  that  Abraham  had  received  all 
God's  mercies  ;  and  that  all  God's  dispensations  towards  him,  in  this 
world,  were  at  an  end  ;  was  there  not  a  life  yet  to  come,  with  respect  to 
which  the  whole  period  of  our  existence  here  is  to  be  considered  as  a  state 
of  trial ;  and  where  we  are  all  of  us  to  look  for  that  reward  of  our  virtues 
which  we  very  often  fail  of  in  this  % "  [Consid.  p.  152.3  Well,  if  it  was 
not  all,  we  find,  at  least,  it  is  all  of  a  piece.  For,  as  before,  he  would 
sophistically  obtrude  upon  us  common  for  extraordinary  rewards  ;  so  here 
(true  to  the  mistery  of  his  trade)  he  puts  common  for  extraordinary  trials. 
Our  present  existence  (says  he)  is  to  be  considered  as  a  state  of  Trial.  The 
pase,  to  which  I  applied  my  argument,  was  this  ; — "  God,  determining  to 
select  a  chosen  People  from  the  loins  of  Abi-aham,  would  manifest  to  the 
world  that  this  Patriarch  was  worthy  of  the  distinction  shewn  unto  him, 
by  having  his  faith  found  superior  to  the  hardest  trials."  Now,  in  speak- 
ing of  these  trials,  I  said,  that  the  command  to  offer  Isaac  was  the  last. 
JVo  (says  the  Examiner)  that  cannot  be,  for,  with  respect  to  a  life  to  come,  the 
whole  period  of  our  existence  here,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  state  of  trial." 
And  so  again  (says  he)  with  regard  to  the  reward  ;  which  you  pretend, 
in  the  order  of  God's  Dispensation,  should  follow  the  trial :  Why,  we  are 
to  look  for  it  in  another  world. — Holy  Scripture  records  the  history  of  one, 
to  whom  God  only  promised  (in  the  clear  and  obvious  sense)  temporal 
blessings.  It  tells  us  that  these  temporal  blessings  were  dispensed.  One 
species  of  which  were  extraordinary  Rewards  after  extraordinary  Trials. 
In  the  most  extraordinary  of  fill,  no  Reward  followed  :  This  was  my  diffi- 
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culty.  See  here,  how  he  has  cleared  it  up.  Hardly  indeed  to  his  own 
satisfaction :  for  he  tries  to  save  all  hy  another  fetch  ;  the  weakest  men 
being  ever  most  fruitful  in  expedients,  as  the  slowest  animals  have  com- 
monly the  most  feet.  "And  what"  (says  he)  "if  after  all  this,  the  wis- 
dom of  God  should  have  thought  fit,  that  this  very  man,  whom  he  had 
singled  out  to  be  an  eminent  example  of  piety  to  all  generations  ;  "should, 
at  the  very  close  of  liis  life,  give  evidence  of  it,  by  an  instance  that 
exceeded  all  that  had  gone  before ;  that  he  might  be  a  pattern  of  patient 
suffering  even  unto  the  end  ?  Would  there  not  be  sense  in  such  a  supposi- 
tion? "  \^Co7md.  p.  153»]  In  truth,  I  doubt  not,  as  he  hath  put  it :  And  I 
will  tell  him,  Why.  Abraham  was  not  a  mere  instrument  to  stand  for  an 
Example  only  ;  but  a  moral  Agent  likewise  ;  and  to  be  dealt  with  as  such. 
Now,  though,  as  he  stands  for  an  Example,  we  may  admit  of  as  many 
Trials  of  patient  suffering  as  this  good-natured  Divine  thinks  fitting  to 
impose ;  yet,  as  a  moral  Agent,  it  is  required  (if  we  can  conclude  any  thing 
from  the  method  of  God's  dealing  with  his  Sei^vants,  recorded  in  sacred  his- 
tory) that  each  Trial  be  attended  with  some  work  done,  or  some  reward 
conferred.  But  these  two  parts  in  Abraham's  character,  our  Considerer 
perpetually  confounds.  He  supposes  nothing  to  be  done  for  Abraham's 
own  sake  ;  but  every  thing  for  the  Example's  sake.  Yet,  did  the  good  old 
cause  of  Answering  require,  he  could  as  easily  suppose  the  contrary.  And 
to  shew  I  do  him  no  wrong,  I  will  here  give  the  Reader  an  instance  of  his 
dexterity,  in  the  counter-exercise  of  his  arms.  In  p.  150  of  these  Consi- 
derations (he  says)  "it  does  not  follow,  that,  because  a  thing  is  pre- 
figured, therefore  it  must  be  seen  and  understood  at  the  time  when  it  is 
prefigured."  Yet  in  the  body  of  the  Pamphlet,  at  pp.  112,  113,  having 
another  point  to  puzzle  ;  he  says  (on  my  observing  that  a  future  State  and 
Resurrection  were  not  national  Doctrines  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees) 
"  he  knows  I  will  say  they  had  these  doctrines  from  the  Prophets — yet  the 
Prophets  were  dead  two  hundred  years  before." — But  if  the  Prophets  were 
dead,  their  Writings  were  extant — "  And  what  then  1  is  it  likely  that  the 
sons  should  have  learnt  from  the  dead  Prophets  what  the  Fathers  could  not 
learn  from  the  living  ? — Why  could  not  the  Jews  learn  this  Doctrine  from 
THE  VERY  FIRST,  as  Well  as  tlieir  Posterity  at  the  distance  of  ages  after- 
wards ? "  In  the  first  case  we  find  he  expressly  says,  it  does  not  follow  ;  in 
the  second,  he  as  plainly  supposes,  that  it  does. 

P.  180.  RR.  And  yet  an  ingenious  man,  one  M.  Bouiller,  in  a  late 
Latin  Dissertation,  accuses  me  of  concealing,  that  Chrysostom,  Erasmus, 
and  others,  were  of  m.y  opinion,  viz.  that  Abraham  in  the  Command  to 
sacrifice  his  Son  was  informed,  of  what  he  earnestly  desired  to  know,  that 
the  redemption  of  Mankind  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  God.  The  Reader  now  sees,  whether  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion was  guilty  of  a  concealed  theft,  or  his  Accuser  of  an  open  blunder, 
under  which  he  covers  his  orthodoxal  malignity.  Yet  he  thinks  he  atones 
for  all,  by  calling  The  Divine  Legation  egregium  opus :  ubi  ingenium  acerri- 
mum  cum  eximia  eruditione  certat. — Dissertationum  Sacr.  Sylloge,  p.  194. 

P.  181.  SS.  To  this,  the  great  Professor  replies.  That  "there  are  but 
few  gestures  of  the  body  more  apt  of  themselves  to  signify  the  sentiment  of 
the  mind  than  articulate  sound :  The  force  of  which  arises  not  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  but  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  man  :  and  common  use 
and  custom  imposes  this  signification  on  articulate  sounds,  not  on  motions 
and  gestures  " — "  Pauci  sunt  motus  corporis,  qui  ipsi  per  se  aptiores  esse 
videntur  ad  motus  animi  significandos,  quam  sonus  qui  ore  et  lingua  in 
v'ocem  forniatur.     Vis  ipsa  non  est  in  natnra  rerum  posita,  sed  arbitrio 
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hominum  constituta  ;  eamque  mos  et  usus  communis  non  gestibus  corporis 
tribuit,  sed  verbis  et  voci."  Rutherforth,  Determ. 

The  purpose  of  this  fine  observation,  though  so  cloudily  expressed,  is  to 
shew  that  motion  and  gesture  can  have  no  signification  at  all :  Not  from 
nature,  since  few  gestures  of  the  body  are  more  apt  of  themselves  to 
exjjress  the  mind  than  articulate  sound  ;  and  yet  articulate  sound  is  of 
arbitrary  signification  :  Not  from  institution,  since  it  is  not  to  gesture,  but 
to  articulate  sound,  that  men  have  agreed  to  affix  a  meaning.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  gesture  can  have  no  meaning  at  all ;  and  so  there  is  an  end 
of  all  Abraham's  significative  action.  The  Divme  would  make  a  great 
figure,  were  it  not  for  his  Bible  ;  but  the  Bible  is  perpetually  disorienting 
the  Philosopher.  His  general  Thesis  is,  "  That  actimis  can  never  become 
significative  but  by  the  aid  of  words."  Now  I  desire  to  know  what  he 
thinks  of  all  the  Typical  Rites  of  the  Law,  significative  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  ?  Were  not  these  Actions  ?  Had  they  no  meaning  which  extended 
to  the  Gospel  ?  or  were  there  any  Words  to  accompany  them,  which 
explained  that  meaning  1  Yet  has  this  man  asserted,  in  what  he  calls  a 
Determination,  that  in  the  instances  of  expressive  gestiire,  recorded  in 
Scrij»ture,  ivords  were  always  used  in  conjunction  loith  thein.  But  to  come  a 
little  closer  to  him.  As  a  Philosopher  he  should  have  given  his  Reasons 
for  those  two  assertions  ;.  or  as  an  Historian  he  should  have  verified  his 
Facts.  He  hath  attempted  neither ;  and  I  commend  his  prudence ;  for 
both  are  against  him  :  His  Fact,  that  gestures  have  no  meaning  by  nature, 
is  false  :  and  his  Reasoning,  that  they  have  none  by  institution,  is  mis- 
taken. The  Spartans  might  instruct  him  that  gestures  alone  have  a  natural 
meaning.  That  sage  People  (as  we  ai-e  told  by  Herodotus)  were  so  per- 
suaded of  this  truth,  that  they  preferred  converse  by  action,  to  converse  by 
speech ;  as  action  had  all  the  clearness  of.  speech,  and  was  free  from  the 
abuses  of  it.  This  Historian,  in  his  Thalia,  informs  us,  that  when  the 
Samians  sent  to  Lacedemon  for  succours  in  distress,  their  Orators  made  a 
long  and  laboured  speech.  When  it  was  ended,  the  Spartans  told  them, 
that  the  first  part  of  it  they  had  forgotten,  and  could  not  comprehend  the 
latter.  Whereupon  the  Samian  Orators  produced  their  empty  Bread- 
baskets, and  said,  they  wanted  bread.  What  need  of  words,  rejjlied  the 
Spartans,  do  not  your  empty  Bread-baskets  sufficiently  declare  your  meaning  ? 
Thus  we  see  the  Spartans  thought  not  only  that  gestures  were  apt  of  them- 
selves (or  by  nature)  to  signify  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  but  even  more  apt 
than  articulate  sounds.  Their  relations,  the  Jews,  were  in  the  same  senti- 
ments and  practice  ;  and  full  as  sparing  of  their  words  ;  and  (the  two  lan- 
guages considered)  for  something  a  better  reason.  The  sacred  Historian, 
speaking  of  public  days  of  humiliation,  tells  his  story  in  this  manner — 
And  they  gathered  together  to  Mizpeh,  and  drew  water  and  poured  it 
OUT  before  the  Lord,  aiid  fasted  on  that  day,  1  Sam.  chap.  vii.  ver.  6. 
The  Historian  does  not  explain  in  words  the  meaning  of  this  drawing  of 
water,  &c.  nor  needed  he.  It  sufficiently  expressed,  that  a  deluge  of  tears 
was  due  for  their  offences.  The  Professor,  perhaps,  will  say  that  words 
accompanied  the  action,  at  least  preceded  it.  But  what  will  he  say  to  the 
action  of  Tarquin,  when  he  struck  off  the  heads  of  the  higher  poppies 
which  overtopped  their  fellows  ?  Here  we  are  expressly  told,  that  all  was 
done  in  profound  silence,  and  yet  the  action  was  well  understood.  But 
further,  I  will  tell  our  Professor  what  he  least  susj^ected,  that  Gestures, 
besides  tlieir  natural,  have  often  an  arbitrary  signification.  "A  certain 
Asiatic  Prince,  entei'tained  at  Rome  by  Augustus,  was,  amongst  other 
Shews  and  Festivities,  amused  with  a  famous  Pantomime  ;  whose  actions 
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were  so  expressive,  that  the  Barbarian  begged  him  of  the  Emperor  for  his 
Interpreter  between  him  and  several  neighbouring  Nations,  whose  lan- 
guages were  unknown  to  one  another."  Pantomimic  gesture  was  amongst 
the  Romans  one  way  of  exhibiting  a  Dramatic  Story.  But  before  such 
gestures  could  be  formed  into  a  continued  series  of  Information,  we  cannot 
but  suppose  much  previous  pains  and  habit  of  invention  to  be  exerted  by 
the  Actors.  Amongst  which,  one  expedient  must  needs  be  (in  order  to 
make  the  expression  of  the  Actors  convey  an  entire  connected  sense)  to 
intermix  with  the  gestures  naturally  significative,  gestures  made  signifi- 
cative by  institution ;  that  is,  brought,  by  arbitrary  use,  to  have  as  deter- 
mined a  meaning  as  the  others. 

To  illustrate  this  by  that  more  lasting  information,  the  Hieroglyphics  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  real  Characters  of  the  Chinese  ;  which,  as  we  have 
shewn,  run  parallel  with  the  more  fleeting  conveyance  of  expressive  ges- 
ture, just  as  alphabetic  writing  does  with  speech.  Now,  though  the  earlier 
Hieroglyphics  were  composed  almost  altogether  of  marks  naturally  signifi- 
cative, yet  when  the  Egyptians  came  to  convey  continued  and  more  precise 
discourses  by  this  mode  of  writing,  they  found  a  necessity  of  inventing 
arbitrary  significations,  to  intermix  and  connect  with  the  other  marks 
which  had  a  natural.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  179,  et  seq.] 

Now,  to  shew  that  these  arbitrary  Hieroglyphic  marks  were  real  Charac- 
ters like  the  other,  let  us  turn  to  the  Characters  of  the  Chinese,  which 
though  (in  their  present  way  of  use)  most  of  them  be  of  arbitrary  signifi- 
cation, yet  the  Missionaries  assure  us  that  they  are  understood  by  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  different  languages.  This  shews  that  the  Augustan 
Pantomime,  so  coveted  by  the  Barbarian  for  his  interpreter,  might  be  very 
able  to  discharge  his  function,  though  several  of  his  gestures  had  an  arbi- 
trary signification.  And  we  easily  conceive  how  it  might  come  to  pass, 
since  the  gesture  of  arbitrary  signification  only  served  to  connect  the  active 
discourse,  by  standing  between  others  of  a  natural  signification,  directing 
to  their  sense. 

Thus  (to  conclude  with  our  Determiner)  it  appears  that  gestures  alone 
are  so  far  from  having  no  meaning  at  all,  as  he  has  ventured  to  affirm,  that 
they  have  all  the  meaning  which  human  expression  can  possibly  convey  : 
all  which  is  properly  their  own,  namely  natural  information  ;  and  even 
much  of  that  which  is  more  peculiar  to  speech,  namely  arbitrary. 

To  illustrate  the  whole  by  a  domestic  instance  ;  the  solemn  gesture  of  a 
Professor  in  his  Chair  ;  which  sometimes  may  naturally  happen,  to  signify 
Folly  ;  though,  by  institution,  it  always  signifies  Wisdom  ;  and  yet  again, 
it  must  be  owned,  in  justice  to  our  Professor's  scheme,  that  sometimes  it 
means  nothing  at  all. 

P.  184.  TT.  Would  the  reader  now  believe  it  possible,  when  these 
words  lay  before  Dr.  Stebbing,  while  he  was  answering  my  Book,  that  he 
should  venture  to  ask  me,  or  be  capable  of  asking  these  insulting  questions 
—  Was  there  any  good  use  that  Abraham  could  make  of  this  knowledge  which 
the  rest  of  the  People  of  God  might  not  have  made  of  it  as  well  as  He  ?  Or 
if  it  loas  unfit  for  every  body  else,  was  it  not  unfit  for  Abraham  too  ? 

P.  185.  UU.  But  all  I  can  say,  or  all  an  Apostle  can  say,  if  I  chance  to 
say  it  after  him,  will  not  satisfy  Dr.  Stebbing.  He  yet  sticks  to  his  point, 
"That  if  any  information  of  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  been 
intended,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  explanation  would  have  been 
Recorded  with  the  transaction,  as  it  is  in  all  other  such  like  cases."  Now 
if  this  orthodox  Gentleman  will  shew  me  a  such  like  case,  i.  e.  a  case  where 
a  Revelation  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation  is  made  by  an  expressive  action. 
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and  the  explanation  is  recorded  along  with  it,  I  shall  be  ready  to  confess, 
he  has  made  a  pertinent  objection.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  something 
more  to  say  to  him.  He  supposes,  that  this  commanded  Sacrifice  of  Isaac 
was  a  Type  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ.  To  this  a  Deist  replies,  in  the  Doc- 
tor's own  words,  "  If  any  type  had  been  here  intended,  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  the  explanation  would  have  been  recorded  with  the  transaction." 
Now  when  the  Doctor  has  satisfied  the  objection,  which  he  has  lent  the 
Deists,  against  a  Type,  I  suppose  it  may  serve  to  satisfy  himself,  when  he 
urges  it  against  my  idea  of  the  Command,  as  an  information  by  action. 
Again,  our  Answerer  himself  affirms  that  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  was 
delivered  under  Types  in  the  Law  ;  and  that  the  doctrine  thus  delivered 
was  designedly  secreted  and  concealed  from  the  ancient  Jews.  Now  is  it 
natural  to  think  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  Moses  would  openly  and 
plainly  record  a  Doctrine  in  one  book  which  he  had  determined  to  secrete  in 
another,  when  both  were  for  the  use  of  the  same  People  and  the  same  Age? 
P.  185.  XX.  "You  must  give  me  leave  to  observe"  (says  Dr.  Steb- 
bing)  "  that  the  transaction  in  question  will  have  the  same  efficacy  to  shew 
the  dependency  between  the  two  dispensations,  whether  Abraham  had  thereby 
any  information  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  or  not."  [Consid.  p.  156.]  This, 
indeed,  is  saying  something.  And,  could  he  prove  what  he  says,  it  would 
be  depriving  my  interpretation  of  one  of  its  principal  advantages.  Let  us 
see  then  how  he  goes  about  it, — "  for  this  does  not  arise  from  Abraham's 
KNOWLEDGE,  or  any  body's  knowledge,  at  the  time  when  the  transaction 
happened,  but  from  the  similitude  and  correspondency  between  the  event 
and  the  transaction,  by  which  it  was  prefigured  ;  which  is  exactly  the  same 
upon  either  supposition."  [Ibid.  pp.  156,  157.]  To  this  I  rej^ly,  1.  That  I 
never  supposed  that  the  dependency  between  the  two  Dispensations  did 
arise  from  Abraham^ s  knowledge,  or  any  body^s  knowledge,  at  that,  or  at  any 
other  time  ;  but  from  God's  intention  that  this  commanded  action  should 
import  or  represent  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ :  and  then  indeed  comes  in  the 
question.  Whether  that  Intention  be  best  discovered  from  God's  declaration 
of  it  to  Abraham,  or  from  a  similitude  and  correspondency  between  this 
commanded  action  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ.  Therefore,  2.  I  make  bold 
to  tell  him,  that  a  similitude  and  correspondency  between  the  event  and  the 
transaction  tvhich  prefigtired  it,  is  not  enough  to  shew  this  dependency,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Unbelievers  ;  who  say,  that  a  likeness  between  two 
things  of  the  same  nature,  such  as  offering  up  two  men  to  death,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  transacted  in  two  distant  periods,  is  not  sufficient  alone  to 
shew  that  they  had  any  relation  to  one  another.  With  the  same  reason, 
they  will  say,  we  might  pretend  that  Jephtha's  daughter,  or  the  king  of 
Moab's  son  Avhom  the  father  sacrificed  on  the  wall,  2  Kings  iii.  27.  were 
the  types  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  Give  us,  they  exult,  a  jjroof  from  Scrip- 
ture that  God  declared  or  revealed  his  intention  of  prefiguring  the  death 
of  Jesus  ;  or  some  better  authority  at  least  than  a  modern  Typifier,  who 
deals  only  in  similitudes  and  correspondences,  and  has  all  the  wildness, 
without  the  wit,  of  a  Poet,  and  all  the  weakness,  without  the  ingenuity, 
of  an  Analogist !  Now  whether  it  be  our  Examiner,  or  the  Author  of  the 
Divine  Legation,  who  has  given  them  this  satisfaction,  or  whether  they 
have  any  reason  to  require  it  of  either  of  us,  is  left  to  the  impartial 
Reader  to  considei*. 

P.  180.  YY.  Let  us  see  now  what  Dr.  Stebbing  has  to  say  to  this  rea- 
soning— "  By  your  leave.  Sir,"  says  he,  (which,  by  the  way,  he  never  asks, 
but  to  abuse  me  ;  nor  ever  takes,  but  to  misrepresent  me)  "if  the  Apostle 
had  meant  by  this  expression,  to  signify  that  Isaac  stood  as  the  Represent^.- 
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tive  of  Christ,  and  that  his  being  taken  from  the  mount  alive,  was  the 
figure  of  Christ's  Resurrection  ;  it  should  liave  been  said,  that  Abraham 
received  Christ  from  the  dead  in  a  figure."  Should  it  so  ?  What  ?  where 
the  discourse  was  not  concerning  Christ,  but  Isaac  ?  Had,  indeed,  the 
sacred  Writer  been  speaking  of  Abraham's  knowledge  of  Christ,  something 
might  have  been  said  ;  but  he  is  speaking  of  a  very  different  thing,  his 
faith  in  God ;  and  only  intimates,  by  a  strong  expression,  what  he  under- 
stood that  action  to  be,  which  he  gives,  as  an  instance  of  the  most  illus- 
trious act  of  faith.  I  say,  had  this  been  the  case,  something  might  have 
been  said  ;  something,  1  mean,  just  to  keep  him  in  countenance  ;  yet  still, 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  as  I  shall  now  shew.  The  transaction  of  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Christ  related  to  God.  The  figure  of  that  transaction,  in  the  com- 
mand to  offer  Isaac,  related  (according  to  my  interpretation)  to  Abraham. 
Wow,  it  was  God  who  received  Christ ;  as  it  was  Abraham  who  received 
the  tj^pe  or  figure  of  Christ,  in  Isaac.  To  tell  us  then,  that  (according  to 
my  interpretation)  it  should  /iawe  been  said,  that  Abraham  received  Christ 
from  the  dead  in  a  figure,  is,  in  effect,  telling  us  that  he  knows  no  more  of 
logical  expression  than  of  theological  reasoning.  It  is  true,  could  he  shew 
the  expression  improper,  in  the  sense  which  I  give  to  the  transaction, 
he  would  then  speak  a  little  to  the  purpose  ;  and  this,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, is  what  he  would  fain  be  at. — "  For,  Christ  it  was,  according  to  your 
interpretation,"  (says  he)  "  that  was  received  from  the  dead  in  a  figure,  by 
Isaac  his  Rejiresentative,  who  really  came  alive  from  the  mount.  If  the 
reading  had  been,  not  eV  -mapatoKfi,  but  eh  vrapatoKriv,  it  would  have  suited 
your  notion  ;  for  it  might  properly  have  been  said,  that  Isaac  came  alive 
from  the  mount  as  a  figure,  or  that  he  might  he  a  figure,  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ."  [Consid.  p.  147.3  Miserable  chicane  !  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
I  might  say  with  propriety,  that  Christ  loas  received  from  the  dead  in  a 
figure,  i.  e.  by  a  representative  :  so  on  the  other,  I  might  say  that  Isaac 
was  received  from  the  dead  in  a  figure,  i.  e.  as  a  representative  ?  For  Isaac 
sustaining  the  person  of  Christ,  who  was  raised  from  the  dead,  might  in  a 
figure,  i.  e.  as  that  person,  be  said  to  be  received  :  yet  this  our  Examiner 
denies,  and  tells  us,  the  Apostle  should  have  said  tha,t  Abraham  received 
Christ,  and  not  Isaac. — "But"  (adds  he)  "if  tiie  reading  had  been  not  iv 
Hapa-oXji,  but  ds  Hapa'SoXfjv,  it  would  have  suited  your  notion."  And  the 
reason  he  gives,  is  this  :  "  For  it  miglit  properly  have  been  said  that  Isaac 
came  alive  from  the  mount  as  a  figure,  or  that  he  might  be  a  figure  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ."  Strange !  He  says,  this  would  have  suited 
mt/  notion  ;  and  the  reason  he  gives,  shews  it  suits  only  his  own  ;  which 
is  that  the  exactness  of  the  resemblance  between  the  two  actions,  not  the 
declaration  of  the  Giver  of  the  Command,  made  it  a  figure.  This  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  I  myself  have  here  shewn  that  the  old  Latin  trans- 
lator had  turned  the  words  into  in  parabolam  instead  of  in  parabola  for 
this  very  reason,  because  he  understood  the  command  in  the  sense  our 
Examiner  contends  for  ;  viz.  That  Isaac,  by  the  resemblance  of  the  actions, 
might  be,  or  might  become  a  figure. 

However,  he  owns  at  last  that  "a  reason  will  still  be  wanting,  wliy, 
instead  of  speaking  the  fact  as  it  really  was,  that  Isaac  came  alive  from 
the  mount ;  the  Apostle  chose  rather  to  say  (what  was  not  really  the  case) 
that  Abraham  received  him  from  the  deadP  [Consid.  pp.  147,  148.]  Well  ; 
and  have  I  not  given  a  reason  ?  No  matter  for  that :  Dr.  Stebbing  is  turned 
Examiner,  and  has  engrossed  the  market.  His  reason  follows  thus,  "  If 
Isjiac  did  not  die  (as  it  is  certain  he  did  not)  Abraham  could  not  receive 
liim  from  the  dead.     And  yet  the  Apostle  says,  he  received  him  from  the 
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dead.  The  clearing  up  tliis  difficulty  will  shew  the  true  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage." [Consid.  pp.  147,  148.]  What,  will  the  clearing  up  a  difficulty  .of 
his  owii  making  discover  the  time  sense  of  another  man's  writing  ?  This 
is  one  of  his  new  improvements  in  Logic  ;  in  which,  as  in  Arithmetic,  he 
has  invented  a  rule  of  false,  to  discover  an  unknown  truth.  For  there  is 
none  of  this  difficulty  in  the  sacred  Text ;  it  is  not  there  (as  in  our  Exa- 
miner) said  simply,  that  Abraham  received  Isaac  from  the  dead,  hut  that  he 
received  him  from  the  dead  in  a  figure,  or  under  the  assumed  personage  of 
Christ.  Now  if  Christ  died,  then  he,  who  assumed  his  personage,  in  order 
to  represent  his  passion  and  resurrection,  might  surely  he  said  to  be  received 
from  the  dead  in  a  figure.  A  wonderful  difficulty  truly  !  and  we  shall  see, 
as  wonderfully  solved  ; — by  a  conundrum  !  But  with  propriety  enough. 
For  as  a  real  dilficulty  requires  sense  and  criticism  to  resolve  it,  an  ima- 
ginary one  may  be  well  enough  managed  by  a  quibble. — Because  the 
translators  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  have  rendered  eV  xsola  ■urapa^o^jj,  by  with 
what  comparison  shall  we  co^npare  it,  therefore,  ev  rxTapa'SoKfj ,  in  the  text  in 
question,  signifies  comparatively  speaking.  But  no  words  can  shew  him 
like  his  owni — "  The  Apostle  does  not  say  simplj/  and  absolutely,  that  Abra- 
liam  received  Isaac  from  the  dead  ;  but  that  he  received  him  from  the  dead 
eV  vsapatokfj,  in  a  parable."  See  here  now  !  Did  not  I  tell  you  so  ?  There 
was  no  difficulty  all  this  while  :  The  sentence  only  opened  to  the  right  and 
left  to  let  in  a  blustering  objection,  which  is  no  sooner  evaporated  than  it 
closes  again  as  before.  It  was  not  simpli/  said — No.  "  But  that  he  received 
him — eV  xsapaioKf],  in  a  parable,  i.  e.  in  a  comjxiriso?!,  or  by  comparison. 
Thus  the  word  is  used,  Mark  iv.  30.  WTiereunto  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom 
of  God,  or  with  what  comparison  [^Iv  vroia  v^apa^o\fi'\  shall  we  compare  it. 
The  meaning  then  may  be,  that  Abraham's  receiving  Isaac  alive  (after  his 
death  was  denounced)  by  the  revocation  of  the  command  ;  Avas  as  if  he 
HAD  received  him  from  the  dead.  Thus  several  Interpreters  understand  the 
place.  Or  it  may  be,  as  others  will  have  it,  that  the  Apostle  here  refers  to 
the  birth  of  Isaac  ;  which  was  [eV  ^apa^oKrf^  comparatively  speaking,  a 
receiving  him  from  the  dead  ;  his  father  being  old,  and  his  mother  past  the 
age  of  child-bearing,  on  which  account  the  Apostle  styles  them  l)oth  dead. 
Which  interpretation,  I  the  rather  approve,  because  it  suggests  the  proper 
grounds  of  Abraham's  faith."  [Consid.  pp.  148,  149.] 

He  says,  Iv  vrnpa^oXfi  signifies  in  or  by  comparison  ;  and  that  the  word  is 
so  used  in  St.  Mark  ;  to  prove  which,  he  quotes  the  English  translation. 
Now  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  the  translators  were  mis- 
taken ;  and  he  with  them.  HapatoKfi,  in  St.  Mark,  is  not  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  similitude  or  comparison,  but  of  a  parable.  The  ancients  had  two  ways 
of  illustrating  the  things  they  inforced  ;  the  one  was  by  a  parable,  the 
other  by  a  simple  comparison  or  simile :  how  the  latter  of  these  arose  out 
of  the  former  I  have  shewn  in  the  third  Volume.*  Here,  both  these  modes 
of  illustration  are  referred  to  ;  which  should  have  been  translated  thus, 
To  what  shall  we  compare  the  lingdom  of  God,  or  vnth  what  parable  shall 
we  illustrate  or  parabolize  it. — 6p.oicocra)p.fv — x>Tapa€dXcopev — which  words 
express  two  different  and  well-known  modes  of  illustration. 

But  now  suppose  eV  uola  vsapa^okf^  had  signified  unth  what  comparison  : 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  iv  ■arapa'SoXfj  should  signify  by  comparison,  or  as 
it  were,  or  comparatively  speaking  1  In  plain  truth,  his  critical  analogy 
has  ended  in  a  pleasant  blunder.  How  so  ?  you  will  ask.  Nay,  'tis  true 
there's  no  denying,  but  that  speaking  by  comparison  is  comparatively  speak- 
ing ;  and,  if  men  will  put  another  sense  upon  it,  who  can  help  that  ?  they 
•  Book  iv.  sect.  iv.  p.  210,  et  seq. 
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say,  comparatively  speaking  signifies  the  speaking  loosely,  inaccurately,  and 
incorrectly.  But  was  it  for  our  Doctor  to  put  his  reader  in  mind  of  sucli 
kind  of  speakers  ?  But  the  charge  of  a  blunder,  an  innocent  mishap,  I  am 
ready  to  retract ;  for  I  observe  him  to  go  into  it  with  much  artful  prepara^ 
tion  ;  a  circumstance  which  by  no  means  marks  that  genuine  turn  of 
mind,  whicli  is  quick  and  sudden,  and  over  head  and  ears,  in  an  instant ; 
He  begins  witli  explaining, — in  a  comparison,  by — bi/  comparison :  where 
you  just  get  the  first  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  an  enascent  equivocation  ;  and 
his  by  comparison  is  presently  afterwards  turned  into  as  it  were,  or  as  if  he 
had ;  and  then,  comparatively  speaking  brings  up  the  rear,  and  closes  the 
criticism  three  deep. 

P.  188.  ZZ.  Dr.  Stebbing  goes  on  as  usual — "In  short,  Sit,  I  do  not 
understand  this  Doctrine  (with  which  your  whole  work  much  abounds)  of 
revealing  things  clearly  to  Patriarchs,  and  Prophets,  and  Leaders,  as  a 
special  favour  to  themselves  ;  but  to  be  kept  as  a  secret  from  the  rest  of 
Mankind." — It  is  but  too  plain  he  does  not  understand  it :  for  which  I  can 
give  no  better  reason  than  that  it  is  the  Scripture-doctrine,  and  not  the 
doctrine  of  Summs  and  Systems.  "I  have  been  used"  (says  he)  "to  con- 
sider persons  under  this  character,  as  appointed,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
others ;  and  therefore  to  conclude  that  whatever  was  clearly  revealed  to 
them,  concerning  God's  Dispensations,  was  so  revealed  in  order  to  be  com^ 
municated  to  others."  *  This  is  the  old  sophism  ;  "  That,  because  Persons 
act  and  are  employed  for  others  ;  therefore,  they  do  nothing,  and  have 
nothing  done  for  themselves."  When  God  ^2xA,  Shall  I  hide  from  Abra- 
ham that  thing  which  I  do"?  was  not  this  said  to,  and  for  himself  ? — But  he 
has  another  to  match  it,  "  That  whatever  was  clearly  revealed  to  the  Pro- 
phets, was  so  revealed,  in  order  to  be  communicated  to  others."  Here  then, 
a  little  Scripture-doctrine  will  do  him  no  harm.  Did  Moses  communicate 
all  he  knew  to  tlie  Jews,  concerning  the  Christian  Dispensation  ;  which  the 
Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  was  clearly  revealed  to  hira 
in  the  mount? — Priests  (says  he)  that  offer  gifts  according  to  the  Law,  who 
serve  unto  the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses  was  admo- 
nished of  God  when  he  was  about  to  malce  the  Tabernacle.^  Again,  we  find 
that  Ezekiel,  on  his  being  called  out,  upon  his  mission,  saw  (what  the 
author  of  Ecclesiasticus  calls)  the  glorious  vision;  and  had  (as  appears 
from  the  allegory  of  the  roll  of  a  book)  a  full  interpretation  thereof.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  his  illumination,  he  was  directed  by  God  to  speak  so 
obscurely  to  the  People,  that  he  found  cause  to  complain, — Ah  Lord,  they 
say  of  me  !  Doth  he  not  speak  parables  ?  %  And  now  let  him  ask  the  Pro- 
phets in  the  same  magisterial  language  he  is  accustomed  to  examine  me, 
Was  there  any  good  use  you  could  make  of  your  knowledge,  that  the  People 
of  God  might  not  have  made  of  it  as  well  as  you  ? — But  this  very  Dispensa- 
tion is  alluded  to,  and  continued,  under  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  his 
Disciples  asked  him  saying,  What  might  this  parable  be  ?  And  he  said, 
Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  But  to 
others,  in  parables  ;  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  might 
not  understand.^  Again,  St.  John  in  his  visions  tella  us, — And  when  tlie 
seven  thunders  had  uttered  their  voices,  I  was  about  to  write.  And  L  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  seal  up  those  things  which  the  seven  thun- 
ders uttered,  and  write  them  not.  Rev.  x.  4.  And  now,  reader,  I  shall 
try  his  gratitude  ! — "  If  you  can  shew,"  (says  he)  "  that  I  am  mistaken 
in  this,  pray  do  it,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you."  ||    You  see,  I  have  taken 

•   "  Cousiderations-,"  pp.  155,  166.  t   Heli.  viii.  4,  5.  t   Ezek.  xx.  49, 

§  Luke  viii   !),  10.  ||   "  Considerations,"  p.  15G. 
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him  at  his  word.  And  it  was  well  I  did  ;  for  it  was  no  sooner  out  of  his 
mouth,  than,  as  if  he  had  repented,  not  of  his  candour,  but  his  confidence, 
he  immediately  cries.  Hold — and  tells  me,  "  I  might  have  spared  myself 
in  asking  another  question,  JV/iy,  if  Revelations  cannot  be  clearly  recorded, 
are  they  recorded  at  all?''''*  But,  great  Defender  of  the  Faith! — of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church,  I  mean,  I  asked  that  question,  because  the  answer 
to  it  shews  how  much  you  are  mistaken  ;  as  the  intelligent  Reader,  by 
this  time,  easily  perceives.  But  why  does  he  say  I  might  have  spared  that 
question  ? — Because  "  if  a  Revelation  is  not  clearly  given,  it  cannot  be 
clearly  recorded."  +  Did  I  say  it  could  ?  Or  will  he  say,  that  there  are 
no  reasons  why  a  Revelation,  that  is  clearly  given,  should  be  obscurely 
recorded  ?  To  what  purpose  then,  was  the  observation  made  ?  Made  ? 
why  to  introduce  another  :  for,  with  our  equivocal  Examiner,  the  corrup- 
tion of  argument  is  the  generation  of  cavil. — "  And  yet  "  (says  he)  "  as 
YOU  INTIMATE,  there  may  be  reasons  why  an  obscure  Revelation  should 
be  recorded,  to  wit,  for  the  instruction  of  future  ages,  when,  the  obscurity 
being  cleared  up  by  the  event,  it  shall  appear,  that  it  was  foreseen  and 
fore-ordained  in  the  knowledge  and  appointment  of  God."  "^  If  thou  wilt 
believe  me,  Reade^  I  never  intimated  any  thing  so  absurd. 

What  I  intimated  was  not  concerning  an  obscure  Revelatio^i,  but  a  Reve- 
lation obscurely  recorded.  These  are  very  different  things,  as  appears  from 
hence,  that  the  latter  may  be  a  clear  Revelation  ;  the  word  being  relative  to 
him  to  whom  the  Revelation  was  made.  But  this  is  a  peccadillo  only. 
However  he  aj^proves  the  reason  of  recording :  for  that,  thereby,  "  it  shall 
appear,  that  it  was  foreseen  and  foreordained  by  God."  It, — What? 
The  obscure  Revelation,  according  to  grammatical  construction  :  but,  in  his 
English,  I  suppose,  it  stands  for  the  fact  revealed.  Well  then  ;  from  the 
recording  of  an  obscure  revelation,  he  says  it  will  appear,  when  the  fore- 
told fact  happens,  that  it  was  foreseen  and  pre-ordained  by  God.  This  too 
he  tells  the  Reader  I  intimated ;  but  sure,  the  Reader  can  never  think  me 
so  silly  :  For  every  fact,  whether  prefigured  and  foretold,  or  not  prefigured 
and  foretold,  must  needs  have  been  foreseen  and  pre-ordained  by  God. 
Now,  whether  we  are  to  ascribe  this  to  exactness,  or  to  inaccuracy,  of 
expression,  is  hard  to  say.  For  I  find  him  a  great  master  in  that  species  of 
composition  which  a  celebrated  French  Writer,  in  his  encomium  on  the 
Revelation,  calls,  en  clarte  noire.  However,  think  what  we  will  of  his 
head,  his  heart  lies  too  open  to  be  misjudged  of. 

P.  188.  AAA.  This  infidel  objection,  the  Reader  sees,  consists  of  two 
parts :  the  one,  that  Abraham  must  needs  doubt  of  the  Author  of  the 
Command  :  the  other,  that  he  would  be  misled,  by  conceiving  amiss  of  his 
Attributes,  to  believe  human  sacrifices  were  grateful  to  him.  Dr.  Stebbing, 
who  will  leave  nothing  imansioered,  will  needs  answer  this,  [Consid,  pp. 
158,  160,]]  To  the  first  part  he  replies,  partly  by  the  assistance  I  myself 
had  given  him,  (where  I  took  notice  of  what  might  be  urged  by  Believers, 
as  of  grecbt  weight  and  validity)  and  partly  from  what  he  had  picked  up 
elsewhere.  But  here  I  shall  avoid  imitating  his  example,  who,  in  spite  to 
the  Author  of  arguments  professedly  brought  in  support  of  Religion, 
strives,  with  all  his  might,  to  shew  their  invalidit}' ;  an  employment,  one 
would  think,  little  becoming  a  Christian  Divine.  If  the  common  argu- 
ments against  the  objection,  here  urged  by  him  with  great  pomp,  have  any 
weak  parts,  I  shall  leave  them  to  Unbelievers  to  find  out — I  have  the  more 
reason  likewise  to  trust  them  to  their  own  iceight,  both  because  they  are 
none  of  his,  and  because  I  have  acknowledged  their  validity.  For  which 
•  "  Cousitlorations,'' ji.  156.  f    Ibitl.  J   Ibid. 
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acknowledgment,  all  I  get  is  this —  Whether  you  had  owned  this  or  not  (says 
he)  I  should  have  talen  upon  mi/ self  the  proof.  Whereas,  all  that  he  has 
taken  is  the  property  of  other  Writers  ;  made  his  o-wTi,  indeed,  by  a  weak 
and  an  imperfect  representation. — But  his  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the 
infidel  objection  must  not  be  passed  over  so  slightly.  "As  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  objection"  (says  he)  "that  from  this  command,  Abraham  and 
his  family  must  needs  have  thought  human  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  ;  the 
revoking  the  command  at  last  was  a  sufficient  guard  against  any  such  con- 
struction. To  this  you  make  the  Unbeliever  answer  ;  No,  because  the 
action  having  been  commanded  ought  to  have  been  condemned ;  and  a  simple 
revocation  was  no  condemnation.  But  why  was  not  the  revocation  of  the 
Command,  in  this  case,  a  condemnation  of  the  action  ?  If  I  should  tempt 
you  to  go  and  kill  your  next  neighbour,  and  afterwards  come  and  desire 
you  not  to  do  it  ;  would  not  this  after-declaration  be  as  good  an  evidence  of 
my  dislike  to  the  action,  as  the  first  was  of  my  approbation  of  it  ?  Yes, 
and  a  much  better,  as  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  result  of 
maturer  deliberation.  Now,  though  deliberation  and  after-thought  are  not 
incident  to  God  ;  yet  as  God  in  this  case  condescended  (as  you  say,  and 
very  truly)  to  act  after  the  maimer  of  men  ;  the  same  Sonstniction  should 
be  put  upon  his  actions,  as  are  usually  put  upon  the  actions  of  men  in  like 
cases."  [Consid.  p.  160,  161.]  Now,  though,  as  was  said  above,  I  would 
pay  all  decent  regard  becoming  a  friend  of  Revelation,  to  the  common 
arguments  of  others  in/its  defence,  yet  I  must  not  betray  my  owti.  I  con- 
fessed they  had  great  weight  and  validity  j  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  asserted, 
they  were  attended  with  insuperable  dijflcidties.  And  while  I  so  think,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  inforce  my  reasons  for  this  opinion  ;  and,  I  hope  without 
offence  ;  as  the  arguments,  I  am  now  about  to  examine,  are  purely  this 
Writer's  own.  And  the  Reader,  by  this  time,  has  seen  too  much  of  him 
to  be  apprehensive,  that  the  lessening  his  Authority  will  be  attended  with 
any  great  disservice  to  Religion. 

I  had  observed,  that  the  reasonings  of  Unbelievers  on  this  case,  as  it  is 
commonly  explained,  were  not  devoid  of  all  plausibility,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded thus, — "  That  as  Abraham  lived  amongst  Heathens,  whose  highest 
act  of  divine  worship  was  human  sacrifices  ;  if  God  had  commanded  that 
Act,  and,  on  the  point  of  performance,  only  remitted  it  as  a  favour,  (and  so 
it  is  represented  ;)  without  declaring  the  iniquity  of  the  practice,  when 
addressed  to  Idols  ;  or  his  abhorrence  of  it,  when  directed  to  himself ;  the 
Family  must  have  been  misled  in  their  ideas  concerning  the  moral  recti- 
tude of  that  species  of  religious  worship  :  Therefore,  God,  in  these  circum- 
stances, had  he  commanded  the  action  as  a  trial  only,  would  have  explicitly 
condemned  that  mode  of  worship,  as  immoral.  But  he  is  not  represented 
as  condemning,  but  as  remitting  it  for  a  favour :  Consequently,  say  the 
Unbelievers,  God  did  not  command  the  action  at  all." — To  this  our  Exa- 
miner replies, — But  why  ?  Was  not  the  revocation  of  the  command,  a  con- 
demnation of  the  action  ?  If  I  should  tempt  you  to  go  and  kill  your  next 
neighbour,  and  afterwards  come  and  desire  you  not  to  do  it,  would  not  this 
after-declaration  be  as  good  an  evidence  of  my  dislike  to  the  action,  as  the  first 
was  of  my  approbation  of  it  ?  To  this  I  reply  ;  That  the  cases  are  by  no 
means  parallel,  either  in  themselves,  or  in  their  circumstances :  Not  in 
themselves ;  the  murder  of  our  next  neighbour  was,  amongst  all  the  Gen- 
tiles of  that  time,  esteemed  a  high  immorality  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
human  sacrifice  was  a  very  holy  and  acceptable  part  of  divine  Worship  : 
Not  in  their  circumstances :  the  desire  to  forbear  the  murder  tempted  to, 
is    (in  the  case   lie  puts)   represented   as   repentance;   whereas  the    stop 
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put  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (in  the  case  Moses  puts)  is  represented  as 
favour. 

But  what  follows,  I  could  wish  (for  the  honour  of  modern  Theology) 
that  the  method  I  have  observed  would  permit  me  to  pass  over  in  silence. — 
Now  though,  deliberation  and  after-thought  (says  he)  are  not  incident  to  God, 
yet,  as  God,  in  this  case,  condescended  fas  you  say,  and  very  truly)  to  act 
after  the  manner  of  men  ;  the  same  construction  should  be  put  upon  his  actions, 
as  is  umally  jmt  upon  the  actions  of  men  in  like  cases.  [^Consid.  p.  155, 
156.]  That  is,  though  deliberation  and  after-thought  are  not  incident  to 
God  ;  yet  you  are  to  understand  "his  actions,  as  if  they  were  incident.  A 
horrid  interpretation !  And  yet  his  representation  of  the  Command,  and 
his  decent  illustration  of  it,  by  a  murderer  in  intention,  will  not  suffer  us  to 
understand  it  in  any  other  manner  :  For  God,  as  if  in  haste,  and  before 
due  deliberation,  is  represented  as  commanding  an  immoral  action ;  yet 
again,  as  it  were  by  an  after-thought,  ordering  it  to  be  foreborn,  by  reason 
of  its  immorality.  And  in  what  is  all  this  impious  jargon  founded  ?  If 
you  will  believe  him,  in  the  principle  I  lay  down.  That  God  condescends  to 
act  after  the  manner  of  men.  I  have  all  along  had  occasion  to  complain  of 
his  misrepresenting  my  Princii:)les  :  but  then  they  were  Principles  he  dis- 
liked :  and  this,  the  modern  management  of  controversy  has  sanctified. 
But  here,  though  the  Principle  be  approved,  yet  he  cannot  for  his  life  for- 
bear to  misrepresent  it :  So  bad  a  tiling  is  an  evil  habit.  Let  me  tell  him 
then,  that  by  the  principle  of  God's  condescending  to  act  after  the  manner  of 
men,  is  not  meant,  that  he  ever  acts  in  compliance  to  those  vices  and  supersti- 
tions, which  arise  from  the  depravity  of  human  Will ;  but  in  conformity  only 
to  men's  indifferent  manners  and  customs  ;  and  to  those  Usages  which  result 
only  from  the  finite  imperfections  of  their  nature.  Thus  though,  as  in  the  case 
before  us,  God  was  pleased,  in  conformity  to  their  mode  of  information,  to 
use  their  custom  of  revoking  a  Command  ;  yet  he  never  condescended  to 
imitate  (as  our  Examiner  supposes)  the  irresolution,  the  repentance,  and 
horrors  of  conscience  of  a  murderer  in  intention.  Which  (horrible  to 
think  !)  is  the  parallel  this  orthodox  Divine  brings  to  illustrate  the  Com- 
mand to  Abraham.  But  he  had  read  that  God  is  sometimes  said  to  repent ; 
and  he  thought,  I  suppose,  it  answered  to  that  rejientance  which  the  stings 
of  conscience  sometimes  produce  in  bad  men.  Whereas  it  is  said,  in  con- 
formity to  a  good  magistrate's  or  parent's  correption  of  vice ;  first,  to 
threaten  punishment ;  and  then,  on  the  offender's  amendment,  to  remit  it. 

But  he  goes  on  without  any  signs  of  remorse. — "  Nor  will  the  Pagan 
fable  of  Diana's  substituting  a  Hind  in  the  place  of  Iphigenia  at  all  help 
your  Unbeliever.  This  did  not,  say  they,  or  you  for  them,  make  idolaters 
heliece  that  she  therefore  abhorred  human  sacrifices.  But  do  not  they  them- 
selves, or  have  not  you  assigned  a  very  proper  and  sufficient  reason  why  it 
did  not,  viz.  that  they  had  been  before  perstiaded  of  the  contrary  ?  Where 
human  sacrifices  make  a  part  of  the  settled  standing  Religion  ;  the  refusal 
to  accept  a  human  sacrifice  in  one  instance  may,  indeed,  be  rather  looked 
upon  as  a  particular  indulgence,  than  as  a  declaration  against  the  thing  in 
gross.  But  where  the  thing  was  commanded  but  in  one  single  instance, 
and  the  command  revoked  in  that  very  instance,  (which  is  our  present 
case)  such  revocation,  in  all  reasonable  construction,  is  as  effectual  a  con- 
demnation of  the  thing,  as  if  God  had  told  Abraham,  in  so  many  words, 
that  he  delighted  not  in  human  sacrifices."  [Consid.  p.  161.]  To  come  to 
our  Examiner's  half-bviried  sense,  we  are  often  obliged  to  remove,  or,  what 
is  still  a  more  disagreeable  labour,  to  sift  well,  the  rubbish  of  his  words. 
He  says,  the  revocation  was  an  effectual  condemnation.     This  may  either 

"  X  2 
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signify,  That  men,  now  free  from  the  prejudices  of  Pagan  superstition, 
may  see  that  hiiman  sacrifices  were  condemned  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Command  :  or.  That  Abraham's  family  could  see  this.  In  the  first  sense, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  proposition  ;  and  in  the  second,  1  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  say  it  is  not  true.  I  deny  that  the  reoocation  was  an  effectual 
condemnation.    With  how  good  reason  let  the  Reader  now  judge. 

Abraham,  for  the  great  ends  of  God's  Providence,  was  called  out  of  an 
idolatrous  city,  infected,  as  all  such  cities  then  were,  with  this  horrid  super- 
stition. He  was  himself  an  Idolater,  as  appears  from  the  words  of  Joshua. 
—  Your  Fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  time,  even  Terah  the 
father  of  Ah-aham,  and  the  father  of  Naehor :  and  they  served  other  Gods. 
And  I  took  your  father  Abraham,  &;c.*  God,  in  the  act  of  calling  him, 
instructed  him  in  the  Unity  of  his  Nature,  and  the  error  of  Polytheism  ; 
as  the  great  principle,  for  the  sake  of  which  (and  to  preserve  it  in  one 
Famil}^  amidst  an  universal  overflow  of  idolatry)  he  was  called  out. — That 
he  must  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  Country  superstitions,  is  not  to  be 
doubted  ;  because  it  is  of  human  nature  to  be  so  :  and  yet  we  find  no 
particular  instruction  given  him,  concerning  the  supei-stition  in  question. 
The  no1>le  Author  of  the  Characteristics  observes,  that  "  it  appears  that  he 
was  under  no  extreme  surprise  on  this  trying  Revelation  ;  nor  did  he  think 
of  expostulating  in  the  least  on  this  occasion ;  when  at  another  time  he 
could  be  so  importunate  for  the  pardon  of  an  inhospitable,  murderous, 
impious,  and  incestuous  city  :  "  Insinuating,  that  this  kind  of  sacrifice  was 
a  thing  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  Now  the  nol)le  Author  observes  this, 
upon  the  Examiner's,  that  is,  the  common,  interpretation.  And  I  believe, 
on  that  footing,  he,  or  a  better  writer,  would  find  it  difficult  to  take  out  the 
malicious  sting  of  the  observation.  But  I  have  shewn  that  it  falls  together 
with  the  common  Interpretation. 

Well ;  AIn-aham  is  now  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  again  surrounded 
with  the  same  idolatrous  and  inhuman  Sacrificers.  Here  he  receives  the 
Command:  And,  on  the  point  of  execution,  has  the  performance  remitted 
to  him  as  ^a  favour  ;  a  circumstance,  in  the  revocation  of  the  Command, 
M'hich  I  must  beg  the  Examiner's  leave  to  remind  him  of,  especially  when 
I  see  him,  at  every  turn,  much  disposed  to  forget  it,  that  is,  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence,  without  either  owning  or  denying.  And,  indeed,  the  little 
support  his  reasoning  has  on  any  occasion,  is  only  by  keeping  Truth  out  of 
sight.  But  further,  the  favour  was  unaccompanied  with  any  instruction 
concerning  the  moral  nature  of  this  kind  of  Sacrifice  ;  a  practice  never 
positively  forbidden  but  by  the  Law  of  Moses.  Now,  in  this  case,  I  would 
ask  any  candid  Reader,  the  least  acquainted  with  human  nature,  whether 
Abraham  and  his  Family,  prejudiced  as  they  were  in  favour  of  Human 
Sacrifices  (the  one,  by  his  education  in  his  country-Religion  ;  the  other,  by 
their  communication  with  their  Pagan-neighbours,  and,  as  appears  by 
Scripture,  but  too  apt  of  themselves,  to  fall  into  idolatry)  would  not  be 
easily  tempted  to  think  as  favourably  of  Human  Sacrifices  as  those  Pagans 
were,  who  understood  that  Diana  required  Iphigenia,  though  she  accepted  a 
Hind  in  her  stead.     And  with  such  Readers,  I  finally  leave  it. 

P.  189.  BBB.  "Where  are  your  Authorities  for  all  this?"  (says  Dr. 
Stebbing.)  "  You  produce  none.  Wherever  you  had  your  Greek,  I  am 
very  sure  you  had  it  not  from  the  New  Testament,  where  these  words  are 
used  indiscriminately."  [Consid.  p.  142,  143. J  Where  are  9/our  Authori- 
ties ?  you  produce  none.  This  is  to  insinuate,  I  had  none  to  produce.  He 
dares  not,  indeed,  say  so  ;  and  in  this  I  commend  his  pi-udence.  However, 
*  Josliua  xxiv.  2,  3. 
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thus  far  he  is  positive,  that  wherescr  I  had  my  Greek,  I  had  it  not  from  the 
New  Testament.  The  Gentleman  is  hard  to  please  :  Here  he  is  offended 
that  I  had  it  not ;  and,  before,  that  I  had  it  from  the  New  Testament. 
Here  I  impose  upon  him  ;  there  I  trifled  with  him.  But,  in  all  tliis  diver- 
sity of  acceptance,  it  is  still  the  same  spirit :  The  spirit  of  Answering. 

I  had  said,  the  two  Greek  words,  i}i  their  exact  use,  signify  so  and  so. 
Which  surely  implied  an  acknowledgment,  that  this  exactness  was  not 
always  observed  ;  especially  by  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  ;  who, 
whatever  some  may  have  dreamed,  did  not  pique  themselves  upon  what  we 
call,  classical  elegance.  Now,  this  implication,  our  Examiner  fairly  con- 
firms, though,  by  way  of  confutation.  In  the  New  Testament  (says  he) 
these  words  are  used  indiscriminately.  I  had  plainly  insinuated  as  much  ; 
and  he  had  better  Imve  let  it  rest  on  my  acknowledgment ;  for  the  instances 
lie  brings,  to  prove  the  words  used  indiscriminately  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  full  enough  to  persuade  the  Reader  that  they  are  not  so  used.  His  first 
instance  is,  1  Pet.  iv.  13.  "  Rejoice  [x^'P^^f]  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers 
of  Christ's  sufferings  ;  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed  [^ap^re  ayaXXtm- 
jLiej/ot]  ye  may  be  gloA  with  exceeding  joy .  See  you  not  here  "  (says  he)  "  the 
direct  reverse  of  what  you  say  ;  that  xa'ipca  signifies  the  joy  which  arises 
upon  prospect,  and  ayaXXtaojotat  that  which  arises  from  possession."  [Consid. 
p.  143.]  No  indeed  ;  I  see  nothing  like  it.  The  followers  of  Christ  are 
bid  to  rejoice,  xalpin,  Yqv  what  ?  For  being  partakers  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings. And  was  not  this  a  blessing  in  possession  ?  But  it  seems  our  Doctor 
has  but  small  conception  how  suffering  for  a  good  conscience  can  be  a  bless- 
ing. Yet  at  other  times  he  must  have  thought  highly  of  it,  when,  in  excess 
of  cliarity,  he  bespoke  the  Magistrate's  application  of  it  on  his  Neighbours, 
under  the  name  of  wholesom  severities.  He  is  just  as  wide  of  truth 
when  he  tells  us,  that  ayak\iaofi.at  signifies  the  joy  which  arises  on  possession. 
They  are  bid  to  rejoice  now  in  sufferings,  that  they  might  be  glad  with 
exceeding  joy  at  Christ's  second  coming.  And  is  this  the  being  glad  for  a 
good  in  possession  1  Is  it  not  for  a  good  in  jjrospect  ?  The  reward  they 
were  then  going  to  receive.  For  I  suppose  the  appearance  of  Christ's 
glory  will  precede  the  reward  of  his  followers.  So  that  the  Reader  now 
sees,  he  has  himself  fairly  proved  for  me,  the  truth  of  my  observation, 
That  in  the  exact  use  of  the  words,  ayaXXtao/^ai  signifies  tJiat  tumultuous 
pleasure  which  the  certain  expectation  of  an  approaching  blessing  occasions  ; 
and  x'^'-P^  that  calm  and  settled  Joy  that  arises  from  our  knowledge,  in  the 
possession  of  it. 

He  goes  on.  "Rev.  xix.  7-  Let  us  be  glad  .and  rejoice  [^x^V^H-^^  '^"'' 
dyaXXioifjifda'] — for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come.  Where  both  words  " 
(says  he)  "  refer  to  blessings  in  possession.  Again,  Matt.  v.  12.  Rejoice  and 
be  exceeding  glad\j(a'ipeTe  koX  ayaKkia(T6f\  for  great  is  your  reward  in  Heave7i  ; 
where  both  refer  to  blessings  in  prospect."  [Consid.  p.  143,  144.]  His  old 
fortune  still  pursues  him.  The  first  text  from  the  Revelations,  Be  glad 
and  rejoice,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come ;  bids  the  followers  of 
Christ  now  do  that,  which  they  were  Ind  to  prepare  for,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Peter,  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  with  exceeding  joy . 
If,  therefore,  where  they  are  bid  to  prepare  for  their  rejoicing,  the  joy  is  for 
a  good  in  prospect  (as  we  have  shewn  it  was)  then,  certainly,  where  they 
are  told  that  this  time  of  rejoicing  is  come,  the  joy  must  still  be  for  a  good 
in  prospect.  And  yet  he  says,  the  words  refer  to  blessings  in  possession. 
Again,  the  text  from  St.  Matthevv — Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great 
is  your  reward  in  heaven,  has  the  same  relation  to  the  former  part  of  St. 
Peter's  words  \_Rejoice  inasmuch  as  ye  are partakdrs  of  Christ's  sufferings']  ay 
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the  text  in  the  Revelation  has  to  the  latter.  Blessed  are  ye  (says  Jesus  in  this 
gospel)  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner 
of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great 
is  your  reward  in  heaven.  Rejoice  !  for  what  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  persecu- 
tions they  suffer  for  his  sake  1  A  present  blessing  sure  ;  though  not  perhaps 
to  our  Author's  taste.  The  reason  why  they  should  rejoice,  follows, /or 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven.  And  yet  here,  he  says,  the  words  refer  to 
blessings  in  prospect.  In  truth,  what  led  him  into  all  this  inverted  reason- 
ing, was  a  })leasant  mistake.  The  one  text  says — Be  glad  and  rejoice,  for, 
on — The  other.  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for,  oti  — Now  he  took  the 
particle,  in  both  places,  to  signify  propter,  for  the  sake  of;  whereas  it 
signifies  quondam,  quia,  and  is  in  proof  of  something  going  before.  So  that 
he  read  the  text — Rejoice,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come  ;  As  if  it 
had  been — "  Rejoice  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  which  is  come  : " 
And — rejoice,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven ;  as  if  it  had  been, — 
"  Rejoice  for  your  great  reward  in  heaven." 

But  now  let  us  consider  these  texts  in  another  view,  in  order  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  delicacy  of  judgment.  I  had  said  that,  in  the  exact  use  of  the 
two  Greek  words,  they  signify  so  and  so  ;  and  applied  that  observation  to  a 
FACT  ;  where  a  person  was  said  to  have  rejoiced,  i^^c.  In  order  to  disprove 
this  criticism,  he  brings  three  passages,  in  which  those  Greek  words  are 
used,  Avhere  no  fact  is  related  ;  but  where  men  are,  in  a  rhetorical  manner, 
called  upon,  and  bid  to  rejoice,  i^c.  In  which  latter  case,  the  use  of  one 
word  for  another,  is  an  elegant  conversion.  Those,  in  possession  of  a  blessing, 
are  bid  to  rejoice  with  that  exceeding  joy,  which  men  generally  have  in 
the  certain  expectation  of  one  approaching  ;  and  those  in  expectation,  with 
that  calm  and  settled  joy,  which  attends  full  possession.  And  who  but  our 
Examiner  could  not  see,  that  the  use  of  words  is  one  thing,  in  an  historical 
assertion  ;  and  quite  another,  in  a  rhetorical  invocation  ? 

Having  thus  ably  acquitted  himself  in  one  criticism,  he  falls  upon 
another.  "  What  shall  we  do  with  "wa  ?" — What  indeed  !  But  no  sooner 
said  than  done,  "  "\va  (says  he)  is  often  put  for  ore  or  ori,  positive  as  you 
are,  that  it  always  refers  to  a  future  time."  [Consid.  p.  144.]  Now,  so  far 
from  being  positive  of  this,  I  am  positive  of  the  contrary,  that  there  is  not 
one  word  of  truth  in  all  he  says.  I  observed  indeed,  that  iva  'ihrj,  in  the 
text,  refers  only  to  a  future  time.  And  this  I  say  still,  though  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  it,  equivocally,  to  see.  Yet  he  affirms,  that  I  say, 
"  Iva  [standing  alone]  always  refers  to  a  future  time."  That  I  am  positive 
of  it,  nay  very  positive,  "  positive  as  you  are,"  says  he.  And  to  shame  me 
of  this  evil  habit,  he  proceeds  to  shew,  from  several  texts,  that  Iva  is  often 
put  for  oVf  or  on.  "  Thus  John  xvi.  2.  The  time  cometh  that  \Jva\  tohoso- 
ever  Mllethyou  will  think  he  doth  God  service.  Again  :  1  Cor.  iv.  .3.  IVifh 
me  it  is  a  small  thing  that  [ti/a]  /  should  be  judged  of  you.  And  nearer 
to  the  point  yet,  3  John  4.  I  have  no  greater  joy  [Iva  okouco]  than  that 
I  hear,  or,  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  the  truth.  And  why  not 
here,  Sir ;  Abraham  rejoiced  \lva  I'S?;]  when  he  saw,  or  that  he  saw,  or 
(which  is  equivalent)  to  see  my  Day."  [Consid.  p.  144.]  For  all  this 
kindness,  the  best  acknowledgment  I  can  make,  is  to  return  him  back  his 
own  criticism  ;  only  the  Greek  words  put  into  Latin,  The  Vulgate  has 
rendered  Iva  l^r]  by  ut  videret,  which  words  I  will  suppose  the  Translator  to 
say  (as  without  doubt  he  would)  refer  only  to  a  future  time.  On  which,  I 
will  be  very  learned  and  critical : — "  Positive  as  you  are.  Sir,  that  tit 
always  refers  to  a  future  time,  I  will  shew  you  that  it  is  sometimes  put  for 
postquam  the  past, 
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Ut  vidi,  tU  peril,  ut  me  malus  abstulit  Error  ! 

and  sometimes  (which  is  yet  nearer  to  the  point)  for  qtiantO'—Ui  quisque 
optime  Orcece  sciret,  ita  esse  nequissimum.  And  why  not  here,  Sir,  Abra- 
ham rejoiced  \_iit  videref\  when  he  saw,  or  that  he  saw,  or  which  is 
equivalent,  to  see  my  day  1  "  And  now  he  says,  there  is  but  one  difficulti/ 
that  stands  in  his  way.  And  what  is  tliis,  I  pray  you  1  Why,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  (Dr.  Stebbing's)  interpretation,  "  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is 
a  repetition  of  the  former.  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  lie  saw  it 
and  was  glad ;  i.  e.  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see,  and  then  saw  and  rejoiced. 
But  such  kind  of  repetitions  are  frequent  in  the  sacred  Dialect ;  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  it  has  an  elegance  here.  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see,  Kal  etSe, 
Koi  exaprj.  HE  BOTH  SAW  AND  WAS  GLAD."  [^Consid.  p.  144,  145.]  Before 
he  talked  of  repetitions  in  the  sacred  Dialect,  and  pronounced  upon  their 
qualities,  he  should  have  known  how  to  distinguish  between  a.  pleonasm  and 
a  tautology;  the  first  of  which,  indeed,  is  often  an  elegance ;  the  latter, 
always  a  blemish  in  expression  :  and,  in  the  number  of  the  latter,  is  this 
elegant  repetition  of  the  Doctor's  own  making.  Where  a  repetition  of  the 
same  thing  is  given  in  different  words,  it  is  called  a  pleonasm  ;  when  in  the 
same  words  (as  in  the  Doctor's  translation  of  the  text  in  question)  it  is  a 
tautology,  which,  being  without  reason,  has  neither  grace  nor  elegance.  Nay 
the  very  pretence  it  has  to  common  sense  arises  from  our  being  able  to 
understand  the  equivocal  phrase,  to  see,  in  my  meaning,  of,  that  he  might  see. 
Confine  it  to  the  Doctor's,  of — Abraham  rejoiced  when  he  had  seen  my  day  ; 
and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad,  and  the  absurdity  becomes  apparent.  For 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  beginning  with  the  conjunction  comple- 
tive /cat,  it  implies  a  further  predication.  Yet  in  his  translation  there  is 
none  ;  though  he  makes  an  effort  towards  it,  in  dropping  the  sense  of  mi  in 
the  sound  of  both- 

P.  190.  CCC.  Dr.  Stebbing  tells  me,  "  there  is  not  one  word,  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  justify  this  threefold  distinction  :  "  and 
that  I  mjrself  confess  as  much.  It  is  true,  I  confess  that  what  is  not  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  to  be  found  there.  And  had  he  been  as  modest,  he 
would  have  been  content  to  find  a  future  state  in  the  New  Testament  only. 
— But  where  is  it,  I  would  ask,  that  "  I  confess  there  is  not  one  word,  in 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  justify  this  three-fold  distinction  ? " 
I  was  so  far  from  any  such  thought,  that  I  gave  a  large  epitome  '"'  of 
Abraham's  whole  history,  to  shew  that  it  justified  this  three-fold  distinction, 
in  every  part  of  it.  His  manner  of  proving  my  confession  will  clearly 
detect  thfe  fraud  and  falshood  of  his  charge.  For,  instead  of  doing  it  from 
my  own  words,  he  would  argue  me  into  it,  from  his  own  inferences.  "  You 
confess  it "  (says  he)  ;  "  for  you  say,  that  Moses's  history  begins  with  the 
second  period,  and  that  the  first  was  wisely  omitted  by  the  historian." 
Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  a  parallel  case.  I  will  suppose  him  to  tell 
me  (for,  after  this,  he  may  tell  me  any  thing)  "  that  I  myself  confess  there 
is  not  one  word  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  there 
were  three  periods  in  the  destruction  of  Troy  ;  the  first,  the  robberj^  of 
Helen ;  the  second,  the  combats  before  the  Walls  ;  and  the  third,  the 
storming  of  the  Town  by  the  Greeks  ;  for  that  I  say,  that  Homer's  poem 
begins  at  the  second  period  ;  wisely  omitting  the  first  and  the  last."  Now 
will  any  one  conclude,  from  this  reasoning,  that  I  had  made  any  such  con- 
fession ? 

P.  190.  DDD.     This  shews  why  God  might  say  to  Hosea,  Go  take  unto 

*  From  p.  175  to  l//,  of  this  volume. 
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thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  S^c.  chap.  i.  ver.  2. — Though  all  actions  which 
have  no  moral  import  are  indifferent ;  yet  some  of  this  kind  (which  Avould 
even  be  indifferent,  had  they  a  moral  import)  may,  on  the  very  account  of 
their  having  no  moral  import,  be  the  object  of  pleasure  or  displeasure. 
Thus,  in  the  adventure  between  Elisha  and  Joash,  we  are  told,  that  the 
Prophet  said  unto  the  King,  "  Take  bow  and  arrows ;  and  he  took  unto 
him  bow  and  arrows.  And  he  said  to  the  king  of  Israel,  Put  thine  hand 
upon  the  bow ;  and  he  put  his  hand  upon  it ;  and  Elisha  put  his  hands 
upon  the  king's  hands.  And  he  said.  Open  the  window  eastward  ;  and  he 
opened  it.  Then  Elisha  said.  Shoot  ;  and  he  shot.  And  he  said.  The 
arrow  of  the  Lord's  deliverance  from  Syria :  for  thou  shalt  smite  the 
Syrians  in  Aj)hek,  till  thou  have  consumed  them.  And  he  said.  Take  the 
arrows  ;  and  he  took  them.  And  he  said  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  Smite 
upon  the  ground  ;  and  he  smote  thrice  and  stayed.  And  the  man  of  God 
was  wrath  with  him,  and  said.  Thou  shouldest  have  smitten  five  or  six 
times,  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria,  till  thou  hadst  consumed  them, 
whereas  now  thou  shalt  smite  Syria  but  thrice."  2  Kings  xiii.  15 — 18. 
Here  it  is  not  difficult  to  apprehend,  that  the  Prophet,  by  God's  command, 
directed  the  King  to  perform  a  significative  action,  whose  meaning  God  had 
beforehand  explained  to  his  Messenger  :  and,  amongst  the  particulars  of  it, 
had  told  him  this,  that  the  Syrians  should  be  smitten  as  often  as  the  King 
smote  upon  the  ground,  when  the  Prophet  should  order  him  (only  in  gene- 
ral words)  to  smite  it.  Hence  the  Prophet's  anger,  occasioned  by  his  love 
to  his  country,  on  the  King's  stopping  when  he  had  smote  thrice. 

P.  190.  EEE.  To  this  Dr.  Stebbing  answers,  "  I  can  easily  understand,. 
Sir,  how  the  matter  stood  with  Abraham  ;  and  that  he  was  in  no  danger 
of  being  misled,  as  to  the  nature  of  human  Sacrifices,  who  knew  the  secret 
of  the  whole  affair  ;  and  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  Scenery.  But  how 
this  answer  will  serve  for  his  Family,  who  are  to  be  presumed  to  have 
known  nothing  of  this  scenical  representation,  is  utterly  past  my  compre- 
hension ; — because  you  have  told  us  from  the  very  first,  that  the  informa- 
tion to  be  conveyed  by  it  was  intended  for  Abraham's  sole  use  ;  and  I  do 
not  see  how  Abraham  could  open  to  his  family  the  scenery  of  the  transac- 
tion, without  explaining  the  mystery. — But  is  not  3^0  ur  putting  the  Family 
of  Abraham,  in  jDOSsession  of  this  consequence,  a  very  plain  declaration, 
that  they  knew  the  mystery  of  Christ's  sacrifice?  Now  therefore,  Sir, 
take  your  choice,  and  give  up  one  part  of  your  hypothesis,  or  the  other,  as 
best  pleases  you  ;  for  to  hold  both  is  impossible.  If  you  say  that  the 
family  of  Abraham  were  acquainted  with  the  mystery  of  Christ's  sacrifice  ; 
it  will  overturn  all  you  have  said  concerning  their  ignorance  of  a  future 
state :  It  likewise  overturns  the  single  reason  you  have  given  why  the 
explanation  (usual  in  all  such  cases)  to  shew  the  import  of  the  transaction  was 
not  added,  viz.  that  it  was  a  point  not  jit  for  common  knowledge.  But  if  you 
shall  chuse  to  say,  that  the  revelation  of  this  mystery  was  for  the  sole 
information  of  Abraham,  and  that  his  family  knew  nothing  of  it,  the  objec- 
tion will  lie  full  against  you,  unanswered."  [Consid.  p.  IG6.3 

I  had  said,  that  the  command  was  iot  Abraham'' s  sole  use ;  and  "there- 
fore "  (says  the  Doctor)  "  the  Family  of  Abraham  must  be  presumed  to 
know  nothing  of  this  scenical  representation : "  Notwithstanding  this,  I 
presume  (he  says)  that  they  did  know  it.  Here  he  takes  me  in  a  flagrant 
contradiction.  But  did  he  indeed  not  apprehend  that  where  I  spoke  of  its 
being  p^iven  for  Ahraham^s  sole  use,  I  was  opposing  it  (as  the  course  of  my 
argument  required)  not  to  the  single  family  which  then  lived  under  his 
tents,  but  to  the  Jewish  People,  when  the  history  of  the  transaction  was 
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recorded? — And  now  having  shewn  his  wrong  conclusion  from  my  words, 
let  us  consider  next  the  wrong  conclusion  he  draws  from  his  own. — /  do 
not  see  (says  he)  how  Abraham  could  open  to  his  family  the  scenery  of  the 
transaction  without  explaining  the  mystery  ?  What  does  he  mean  hy,  open- 
ing the  scenery  of  the  transaction  ?  There  are  two  senses  of  this  ambiguous 
expression  ;  it  may  signify,  either,  explaining  the  moral  of  the  scenery  ;  or 
simply,  telling  his  family  that  the  transaction  was  a  scenical  representation. 
He  could  not  use  the  phrase  in  the  first  sense,  because  he  makes  explaining 
the  mystery  a  thing  different  from  opening  the  scenery.  He  must  mean  it 
then  in  the  latter.  But  could  not  Abraham  tell  his  Family,  that  this  was  a 
scenical  representation  without  explaining  the  mystery  ?  I  do  not  know 
what  should  hinder  him,  unless  it  was  the  sudden  loss  of  speech.  If  he 
had  the  free  use  of  his  tongue,  I  think,  he  might,  in  the  transports  of  his 
joy,  on  his  return  home,  tell  his  Wife,  "  That  God  had  ordered  him  to 
sacrifice  his  Son,  and  that  he  had  carried  this  Son  to  mount  Moriah,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  Command,  where  a  ram  was  accepted  in  his  stead  ;  but 
that  the  whole  was  a  mere  scenical  representation,  to  figure  out  a  myste- 
rious transaction  which  God  had.  ordained  to  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  ages 
of  the  world."  And  I  suppose  when  he  had  once  told  his  wife,  the  Family 
would  soon  hear  of  it.  Now  could  they  not  understand,  what  was  meant 
by  a  scenical  representation,  as  well  when  he  told  them  it  was  to  prefigure  a 
mystery,  as  if  he  had  told  them  it  was  to  prefigure  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  ? 
Had  I  no  other  way  of  avoiding  his  dilemma  (for  if  I  escape  his  Contradic- 
tion, he  has  set  his  Dilemma-trap,  which,  he  says,  it  is  impossible  I  should 
escape)  had  I  nothing  else,  I  say,  it  is  very  likely  I  should  have  uisisted 
upon  this  explanation  :  But  there  are  more  safe  ways  than  one  of  taking 
him  by  his  Horns.  "  Now  therefore "  (says  he)  "  take  your  choice,  and 
give  up  one  part  of  your  hypothesis  or  the  other,  as  best  pleases  you  ;  for 
TO  HOLD  BOTH  IS  IMPOSSIBLE.  If  you  say  that  the  family  of  Abraham  were 
acquainted  with  the  Mystery,  it  will  overturn  all  you  said  concerning  their 
ignorance  of  a  Future  State — But  if  you  shall  chuse  to  say  that  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Mystery  was  for  the  sole  information  of  Abraham,  and  that  his 
Family  knew  nothing  of  it,  then — the  construction  in  favour  of  human 
Sacrifices  must  have  been  the  very  same  as  if  no  such  representation,  as 
you  speak  of,  had  been  intended."  I  desire  to  know  where  it  is  that  I  have 
spoken  any  thing  of  the  ignorance  of  Abraham^s  Family,  concerning  a 
Future  State.  But  I  am  afraid,  something  is  wrong  here  again  :  and  that, 
by  Abraham'' s  Family,  he  means  the  Israelites  under  Moses's  policy :  for, 
with  regard  to  them,  I  did  indeed  say  that  the  gross  body  of  the  People 
were  ignorant  of  a  Future  State.  But  then  I  supposed  them  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  true  import  of  the  Command  to  Abraham.  But,  if,  by  Abra- 
ham's Family,  he  means,  as  every  man  does,  who  means  honestly,  those  few 
of  his  houshold,  I  suppose  them  indeed  acquainted  with  the  true  import  of 
the  Command  ;  but  then,  at  the  same  time,  not  ignorant  of  a  Future  State. 
Thus  it  appears  that  what  our  Examiner  had  pronounced  impossible,  was 
all  the  while  very  possible.  And  in  spite  of  this  terrible  Dilemma,  both 
parts  of  the  hypothesis  are  at  peace.  I  can  hardly  think  him  so  immoral 
as  to  have  put  a  designed  trick  upon  his  Reader  :  I  rather  suppose  it  to  be 
some  confused  notion  concerning  the  Popish  virtue  of  tradition  (that 
trusty  Guardian  of  Truth)  which  led  him  into  all  this  absurdity :  and 
made  him  conclude,  that  what  Abraham's  houshold  once  knew,  the  Poste- 
rity of  Abraham  could  never  forget.  Though  the  written  Word  tells  us, 
that  when  Moses  was  sent  to  redeem  this  Posterity  from  bondage,  they 
remembered- so  little  of  God's  Revelations  to  their  Fore-fathers,  that  they 
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knew  nothing  even  of  liis  nature,  and  therefore  did,  as  men  commonly  do 
in  the  like  case,  enquire  after  his  name. 

P.  193.  FFF.  "To  me"  (says  the  noble  writer)  "it  plainly  appears, 
that  in  the  early  times  of  all  Religions,  when  nations  were  yet  barl:)arous 
and  savage,  there  was  ever  an  aptness  or  tendency  towards  the  dark  part  of 
Superstition,  which,  amongst  many  other  horrors,  produced  that  of  human 
Sacrifice.  Something  of  this  nature  might  possibly  be  deduced  even  from 
Holy  Writ." — To  this  a  note  refers  in  the  following  words — Gen.  xxii.  1. 
and  Judg.  xi.  30.  These  places  relating  to  Abraham  and  Jephthah  are 
cited  only  toith  respect  to  the  notion  which  these  primitive  warriors  may  he  said 
to  have  entertained  concerning  this  horrid  enormity,  so  common  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Palestine  and  other  neighbouring  nations.  It  appears  that 
even  the  elder  of  these  Hebrew  princes  was  under  no  extreme  surprise  on  this 
trying  revelation.  Nor  did  ie  think  of  expostulating,  in  the  least,  on  this 
occasion  ;  lohen  at  another  time  he  could  be  so  importunate  for  the  pardon  of 
an  inhospitable,  murderous,  impious,  and  incestuous  city.  Gen.  xviii.  23,  &^c. 
Charact.  vol.  iii.  p.  124. 

Dr.  Stebbing  will  needs  try  his  strength  with  the  noble  Author  of  the 
Characteristics.  For,  whether  I  quote  for  approbation  or  condemnation,  it 
is  all  one  ;  this  active  Watchman  of  the  Church  militant  will  let  nothing 
escape  him,  that  he  finds  in  my  service  ;  nor  leave  any  thing  unpurined 
that  has  once  passed  through  my  hands.  To  this  passage  of  the  noble  Lord 
he  replies,  "  The  cases  widely  differ.  God  did  not  open  precisely  what  he 
intended  to  do  with  these  wicked  cities  ;  only  said,  Judgment  was  jjassed. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Isaac,  who  did  not  stand  as  a  sinner  before 
God  ;  but  as  a  Sacrifice,  acknowledging  God's  sovereign  dominion.  For 
Abraham  to  intercede  here  Avould  have  inferred  a  reluctancy  to  do  homage, 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  perfection  of  his  resignation."  [Hist,  of 
Abr.  pp.  41,  42.]  So,  Isaac's  innocence  and  his  not  standing  a  sinner  before 
God  when  he  was  doomed  to  death,  makes  him  a  less  proper  object  of  Abra- 
ham's intercession  and  compassion,  than  a  devoted  City,  inhospitable,  mur- 
derous, impious,  and  incestuous.  This  is  our  Doctor's  humanity  :  and  a 
modest  petition  of  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  like  that  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,  nevertheless  not  as  I 
will  but  as  thou  loilt,  would  have  destvoyed  all  the  perfection  of  his  resigna- 
tion. And  this  is  our  Doctor's  divinity  !  Strange  !  that  this  Father  of 
Orthodoxy  could  not  see,  that  what  might  be  done  by  the  divine  Antitype 
himself,  without  destroying  his  perfection  of  resignation,  might  likewise  be 
done,  without  that  loss,  in  behalf  of  the  Type.  After  so  fine  a  specimen  of 
Avhat  great  things  he  is  able  to  do  against  this  formidable  Enemy  of  Revela- 
tion ;  what  pity  is  it,  he  was  never  set  on  work  by  his  Superiors,  in  a  more 
avowed  and  open  manner  ! 

P.  197.  GGG.  This  man,  not  long  since,  wrote  against  the  Divine 
Legation  under  the  name  of  a  Society  of  Free-thinkers:  by  the  same  kind 
of  figure,  I  suppose,  that  He  in  the  Gospel  called  himself  Legion,  who  was 
only  the  forwardest  Devil  of  the  Crew. 

P.  197.  HHH.  But  I  mistake.  Unbelievers,  I  think,  are  not  yet  quite 
so  shameless.  The  objection,  in  form,  comes  from  another  quarter.  It  is 
Dr.  Stebbing,  who,  for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  makes  it  for  them.  He 
will  not  allow  that  the  words  of  Jesus  are  of  any  validity  to  support  my 
interpretation  of  the  Command  to  Abraham,  because  Unbelievers  will  not 
admit  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament.  But  what  then  ?  they  have 
not  yet  disputed  with  me  my  interpretation  of  the  Command.  Nobody 
hath  done  this  but  Dr.  Stebbing.     And  I  hope  the  Authority  of  Jesus  will 
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stand  good  against  him.  He  was  in  haste  to  do  their  business  for  them  : 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  an  argument  that  does  equal  credit  to  his  logic 
and  his  piety. 

Fair  reasoners  of  all  parties  will  see,  though  Dr.  Stebbing  will  not,  that 
the  question  is  not  particular  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  ;  but  general,  of  the  connexion  between  them ;  and  those 
will  not  be  so  unreasonable  to  expect  I  should  prove  this  connexion,  of 
which  they  ask  a  proof,  any  otherwise  than  by  applying  each  reciprocally 
to  explain  and  to  support  the  other.  If  the  two  Testaments  be  shewn  to 
do  this  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  when  singly  considered,  and  without  each 
other's  mutual  assistance,  they  are  inexplicable,  the  connexion  between 
them  is  fairly  made  out.  The  objection  of  Unbelievers  stands  thus.  "  You 
pretend "  (say  they)  "  that  these  two  Dispensations  are  two  constituent 
parts  of  God's  great  moral  Qilconomy  :  If  this  be  true,  they  must  needs  have 
a  strong  connexion  and  real  relation  to  one  another.  Shew  us  this  connexion 
and  relation  :  and  amuse  us  no  longer  with  proving  the  divinity  of  this  or 
that  Dispensation  separately,  as  if  each  were  independent  on  the  other."  I 
comply  with  their  demand  :  And  now  Dr.  Stebbing  tells  me,  I  take  this  or 
that  Revelation  for  granted  which  I  should  have  proved.  Whereas  in  truth 
I  take  nothing  for  granted  but  what  Unbelievers  are  ready  to  jjrove  against 
me,  if  I  did  not  :  namely,  that  between  two  Dispensations,  the  one  pre- 
tended to  be  preparatory  to  the  other,  there  must  needs  be  a  strong  alld  near 
connexion  and  relation.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  evincing  this  connexion, 
I  urge  some  circumstances  in  the  Jewish  to  support  the  Christian,  and 
others  in  the  Christian  to  support  the  Jewish,  this,  I  suppose,  is  not  taking 
for  granted  the  truth  either  of  one  or  the  other,  hut  proving  the  divinity  of 
both. 

P.  201.  III.  Hence  we  see  the  vanity  of  Mr.  Whiston's  distinction,  who 
is  for  retaining  Types  (necessitated  thereunto  by  the  express  declarations  of 
Holy  Writ)  and  for  rejecting  double  senses.  "  Mr.  Whiston "  (says  the 
author  of  the  Grounds,  S^c.)  "justifies  tj/pical  arguing  from  the  ritual  laws 
of  MosES,  and  from  passages  of  History  in  the  Old  Testament. — Indeed  he 
pretends  this'Xd&i  to  be  quite  another  thing  from  the  odd  (typical)  application 
of  prophecies.  For"  (says  he)  "the  ancient  ceremonial  institutions  were,  as 
to  their  principal  branches,  at  least  in  their  own  nature.  Types  and  shadows  of 
future  good  things — But  the  case  of  the  ancient  prophecies  to  be  alledged  from 
the  old  Scriptures  for  the  confirmation  of  Christianity  is  quite  of  another 
nature,  and  of  a  more  nice  and  exact  consideration."  p.  227,  228.  It  appears, 
indeed,  they  are  of  a  more  nice  and  exact  consideration,  even  from  Mr.  Whis- 
ton's so  much  mistaking  them,  as  to  suppose  they  are  of  a  nature  quite 
different  from  Types.  But  instead  of  telling  us  honestly  that  he  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  them,  he  plays  the  courtier  and  dismisses  them,  for  a  more 
nice  and  exact  consideration. 

P.  202.  KKK.  The  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Use  and 
Intent  of  Prophecy,  seemed  to  have  but  a  slender  idea  of  this  use  when  he 
wrote  as  follows — "  There  was  no  occasion  "  (says  he)  "  to  lay  in  so  long 
beforehand  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  to  convince  men  of  things  that  were 
to  happen  in  their  own  times  :  and  it  gives  us  a  low  idea  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Providence  in  sending  Prophets  one  after  another  in  every  age  from 
Adam  to  Christ,  to  imagine  that  all  this  apparatus  was  for  their  sakes  who 
lived  IN  OR  AFTER  the  times  of  Christ."  p.  37.  But  such  is  the  way  of 
these  Writers  who  have  a  favovirite  doctrine  to  inforce.  The  truth  of  that 
doctrine  (if  it  happen  to  be  a  truth)  is  supported  at  the  expence  of  all 
others.     Thus  his  Lordship,  setting  himself  to  prove  that  Prophecy  was 
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given  principally  to  support  the  Faith  and  Religion  of  the  World,  thought 
he  could  not  sufficiently  secure  his  j)oint  without  weakening  and  discredit- 
ing another  of,  at  least,  equal  importance, — That  it  was  given  to  afford 
testimony  to  the  mission  of  Jesus. 

P.  205.  LLL.  This  account  of  Types  and  secondary  senses,  which  sup- 
poses they  were  intended  to  conceal  the  doctrines  delivered  under  them,  is 
so  very  natural,  and,  as  would  seem,  reasonahle,  that  Dr.  Stebbing  himself 
subscribes  to  it.  And  hence  occasion  has  been  taken  by  a  most  acute  and 
able  Writer  to  expose  his  prevarication,  in  maintaining  that  the  Jews  had 
the  revealed  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  :  For  the  Doctor  not  only  confesses 
that  the  Doctrine  was  revealed  under  Types,  but  that  Doctrines,  thus  con- 
veyed, were  purposely  secreted  from  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Jews. 
See  the  Argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  fairly  stated,  p.  125.  And  the  free 
and  candid  Examination  of  Bishop  Sherlock'' s  Sermons,  &c.  chap.  ii.  where 
the  controversy  on  this  point  is  fairly  determined,  as  far  as  truth  and 
reason  can  determine  any  thing. 

P.  215.  MMM.  Hear  what  a  very  judicious  Critic  observes  of  the  line 
in  question.  "  The  comment  of  Servius  on  this  line  is  remarkable.  Hunc 
versum  notant  Critici,  quasi  superflue  et  inutiliter  additum,  nee  comicnicntem 
gravitati  ejus,  namque  est  magis  neotericus.  Mr.  Addison  conceived  of  it  in 
the  same  manner  when  he  said  this  teas  the  only  witty  line  in  the  ^neis ; 
meanifig  such  a  line  as  Ovid  would  have  written.  We  see  they  esteemed  it 
a  wanton  play  of  fancy,  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  Writer's  work,  and 
the  gravity  of  his  character,  'i'hey  took  it,  in  short,  for  a  mere  modern 
flourish,  totally  different  from  the  pure  unaffected  manner  of  genuine  anti- 
quity. And  thus  far  they  unquestionably  judged  right.  Their  defect  was 
in  not  seeing  that  the  use  of  it,  as  here  employed  by  the  Poet,  was  an  exceji- 
tiou  to  the  general  rule.  But  to  have  seen  this  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
expected  even  from  these  Critics.  However  from  this  want  of  penetration 
arose  a  difficulty  in  determining  whether  to  read  facta  or  fata  nepotum. 
And  as  we  now  understand  that  Servius  and  his  Critics  were  utter  strangers 
to  Virgil's  noble  idea,  it  is  no  wonder  they  could  not  resolve  it.  But  the 
latter  is  the  Poet's  own  word.  He  considered  this  shield  of  celestial  make 
as  a  kind  of  Palladium,  like  the  Ancile  which  fell  from  Heaven,  and  used 
to  be  carried  in  procession  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Salii.  Quid  de  scutis  (says 
hactamtms)  jam  vetusiate  putridis  dicam  ?  Quae  cum  portant,  Decs  ipsos  se 
GESTARE  HUMERis  suis  arbitrantur.  [Div.  Inst.  lib.  i.  c.  21.]  Virgil,  in  a 
fine  flight  of  imagination,  alludes  to  this  venerable  ceremony,  comparing,  as  it 
were,  the  shield  of  his  hero  to  the  sacred  Ancile  ;  and,  in  conformity  to 
the  practice  in  that  sacred  procession,  represents  his  hero  in  the  priestly 
office  of  religion, 

ylttollens  nvMEROfamamrjue  ct  fata  Nepotum. 

This  idea  then,  of  the  sacred  shield,  the  guard  and  glory  of  Rome,  and  on 
which,  in  this  advanced  situation,  depended  the  fame  and  fortune  of  his 
country,  the  Poet  with  extreme  elegance  and  sublimity  transfers  to  the 
shield  which  guarded  their  great  Progenitor,  while  he  was  laying  the  first 
foundations  of  the  Roman  Empire."  Mr.  Hurd — Notes  on  the  Epistle  to 
Augustus,  p.  68,  09,  8d  ed. 

P.  220.  NNN.  The  Reader  sees  however,  by  this,  that  he  at  length 
takes  allegories  and  secondary  senses  not  to  be  the  same :  In  which,  I 
must  crave  leave  to  tell  him,  he  is  mistaken  ;  Religious  allegories  (the  only 
allegories  in  question)  being  no  other  than  a  species  of  secondary  senses. 
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Tliis  may  be  news  to  our  Critic,  though  he  has  written  and  printed  so 
much  about  allegories,  that  is,  about  secondary  senses;  as  Monsieur 
Jordan  was  surprized  to  find  he  had  talked  prose  all  his  life-time,  without 
knowing  it. 

P.  220.  000.  Dr.  Stebbing,  of  this  some  (by  one  of  his  arts  of  contro- 
versy) has  made  all.  And  charges  me  *  with  giving  this  as  the  character 
of  double  prophecies  in  general,  that  without  Miracles  in  their  conformation 
tha/  could  hardly  have  the  sense  contended  for  well  ascertained.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  assures  his  reader  that  no  Prophecy  can  have  its  sense  supported 
by  Miracles. — That  part  which  relates  to  the  Morality  of  the  Doctor's  con- 
duct in  this  matter,  I  shall  leave  to  himself :  with  his  Logic  I  have  some- 
thing more  to  say.  The  Miracles,  which  the  Reader  plainly  sees  I  meant, 
were  those  worked  by  Jesus ;  and  the  Prophecies,  some  of  those  which 
Jesus  quoted,  as  relating  to  himself.  But  the  Doctor  tells  us,  "  That 
Miracles  are  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  our  disputes  with  Unbelievers." 
In  some  of  our  disputes  with  Unbelievers  they  are  not  to  be  taken  for 
granted ;  in  some  they  are.  When  the  dispute  is,  whether  the  truth  of  Jesus' 
Mission  appear  from  Miracles,  it  would  be  absurd  to  take  Miracles  for 
granted  :  but  when  the  dispute  is,  whether  the  truth  of  his  Messiah-cha- 
racter appear  from  Prophecies,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  taking  his  Miracles 
for  granted  ;  because  an  unbeliever  may  deny  his  Messiah-character,  which 
arises  from  Prophecies,  and  yet  acknowledge  this  Mission  which  is  proved 
by  Miracles  ;  but  he  camiot  deny  the  truth  of  his  mission,  which  is  proved 
by  Miracles,  and  yet  acknowledge  his  Miracles.  But  more  than  tliis — An 
Unbeliever  not  only  may  allow  us  to  suppose  the  truth  of  Miracles  when 
the  question  is  about  the  proof  of  the  Messiah-character  from  Prophecies  ; 
but  the  Unbeliever,  with  whom  I  had  here  to  do,  Mr.  Collins,  does  actually 
allow  us,  in  our  dispute  with  him,  to  suppose  the  truth  of  Miracles :  For 
thus  he  argues,  "  Jesus,  you  say,  has  proved  his  Mission  by  Miracles.  In 
good  time.  But  he  had  another  Character  to  support,  that  of  a  promised 
Messiah,  for  which  he  appeals  to  the  Prophecies  :  Now,  1st,  these  Prophe- 
cies relate  not  to  him,  but  to  another.  And  2dly,  Miracles  never  can  make 
that  relate  to  him  which  relates  to  another."  In  answer  to  this,  I  proposed 
to  shew,  that  the  first  proposition  was  absolutely  false,  and  that  the  second 
very  much  wanted  to  be  qualified.  In  the  course  of  this  dispute,  I  had 
occasion  to  urge  the  evidence  of  Miracles  ;  and  Mr.  Collins,  while  denying 
the  Messiah-character,  had  permitted  me  to  sujjpose  their  truth.  Unluckily, 
the  Doctor,  who  saw  nothing  of  all  this,  takes  what  Logicians  call  \X\q  point 
assumed,  and  the  point  to  be  proved,  for  one  and  the  same  thing.  That 
Jesus  was  a  divine  Messenger,  and  worked  Miracles  is  the  point  assumed 
by  me ;  and  Mr.  Collins,  over-confident  of  his  cause,  permitted  me  to 
assume  it.  That  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  foretold,  is  the  point  to  be  proved ; 
and  I  did  not  expect  that  any  other  than  a  follower  of  Mr.  Collins  would 
deny  I  had  proved  it.  But  I  will  be  fair  even  with  so  unfair  an  Adver- 
sary as  Dr.  Stebbing,  and  urge  his  cause  with  an  advantage  with  which  I 
will  suppose  he  would  have  urged  it  himself  had  he  known  how.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  be  strictly  logical  to  employ  this  topic  (which  Mr. 
Collins  allows  us  to  assume)  of  Jesus's  divine  mission  in  order  to  prove  his 
Messiahship  ?  Now  all  that  can  be  here  objected  is,  that  we  assume  one 
Character,  in  order  to  prove  another,  in  the  same  divine  Person.  And  what 
is  there  illogical  in  this  ?  "Who  ever  objected  to  the  force  of  that  reasoning 
against  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which,  from  the  Attributes  of  God's  power  and 
tPiWowi  which  his  Lordship  allowed  the  Author  of  the  View  of  his  Philo- 
•  See  "  History  of  Abraham,"  p.  Gl,  &o. 
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sophy  to  assume,  inferred  and  proved  God's  justice  and  goodness,  which  his 
Lordship  denied  ? 

But  to  satisfy,  not  the  Doctor,  but  any  more  reasonable  man,  I  will  sup- 
pose, it  may  be  asked,  "  Of  what  use  are  Prophecies  thus  circumstanced, 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  require  the  evidence  of  Miracles  to  ascertain  their 
sense  ? "  I  reply,  of  A^ery  important  use  ;  as  they  open  and  reveal  more 
clearly  the  mutual  dependency  and  connexion  of  the  two  Dispensations  on 
one  another,  in  many  particulars  Avhich  would  otherwise  have  escaped  our 
notice  :  And,  by  this  means,  strengthen  several  additional  proofs  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  on  which  the  Gospel  doctrine  of  Redemption  depends. 
But  was  there  no  more  in  it  than  this.  The  rescuing  some  prophecies  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament  as  relating  to  Jesus,  out  of  the  hands  of  Unbelievers, 
who  have  taken  an  occasion,  from  their  genei'ality  or  obscurity,  to  persuade 
the  people  that  they  relate  entirely  to  another  matter ;  this,  I  say,  would 
be  no  less  than  clearing  the  truth  of  the  Messiahship  from  inextricable 
difficulties. — I  will  now  take  a  final  leave  of  this  Answerer  hy  prof ession  ; 
an  Answerer  of  such  eminence,  that  he  may  indeed  be  called, 

Knight  of  the  Shire  toho  represents  them  all. 

But  as  he  displays  at  parting  all  the  effrontery  of  his  misei-able  trade,  I 
will  just  stop  to  new  burnish  his  complexion. 

I  had  called  my  Argument  a  Demonstration,  which  one  would  think  no 
one  who  could  distinguish  Morals  from  Physics  could  mistake,  or  would 
venture  to  misVepresent.  Yet  hear  Dr.  Stebbing's  last  words, — "That 
Moses  was  the  Legislator  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Jews  were  ignorant  of  a 
Future  State  ;  these  facts  must  be  known  by  history,  which  spoils  you  for 
a  Demonstrator  at  once  :  For  historical  evidence  goes  no  further  than  pro- 
hability  ;  and  if  this  must  concur  to  make  up  the  evidence,  it  cannot  be  a 
Demonstration :  For  Demonstration  cannot  stand  upon  probability.  The 
evidence  may  be  good  and  sufficient,  but  Demonstration  it  cannot  be  ; 
which  is  always  founded  upon  self-evident  truths,  and  is  carried  on  by  a  chain 
or  series  of  the  most  simple  ideas  hanging  upon  each  other  hy  a  necessary  con- 
nexion." Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  p.  9,  10.  And  was  it  for  this,  that 
this  wonderful  man  hath  written  half  a  score  Pamphlets  against  the  Divine 
Legation,  that  he  could  not  find  in  it  the  same  sort  of  Demonstration  which 
he  hath  been  told  may  be  seen  in  Euclid  ? 

P.  227.  PPP.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  principle  here 
inforced,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  just  interpretation,  than  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  Language  of  the  Law,  in  the  terms  altar,  sacrifice,  &c.  is 
employed  to  convey  these  prophetic  intimations  of  the  Gospel.  The  ancient 
fathers  of  the  Church  very  improvidently  continued  the  use  of  these  terms, 
when  speaking  of  the  Christian  Rites :  For  though  they  used  them,  and 
professed  to  use  them  metaphoricall}^,  yet  it  gave  countenance  to  strange 
extravagance  of  Scripture-interpretation  amongst  the  Romanists.  The 
ingenious  Author  of  the  Principes  de  la  foi  Chretienne,  Tom.  i.  p.  273. 
brings  this  prophecy  of  Malachi  for  a  proof  of  the  divine  institution  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

P.  2.33.  0,0,0,.  It  is  wonderful  to  consider  how  little  the  Writers,  on 
either  side  the  question,  have  understood  of  the  logical  propriety  and  moral 
fitness  of  Types,  and  secondary  senses  of  Projjhecy. 

Dr.  Middleton  and  Dr.  Sykes,  who  agreed  with  Mr.  Collins  in  laughing 
at  these  modes  of  information,  agreed  with  him  likewise,  in  laying  down 
such  principles  and  inculcating  such  ideas  of  the  Mosaic  Religion,  as  most 
effectually  tended  to  evince  this  logical  propriety  and  moral  fitness. 
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On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Sherlock,  Dr.  Stebbing,  and  other  advocates 
for  Types  and  secondary  senses  of  Prophecy,  lay  down  such  principles,  and 
inculcate  such  ideas  of  the  Mosaic  Religion,  as  would  totally  supersede  the 
use  of  these  modes  of  information,  and  consequently  destroy  both  their 
logical  propriety/  and  moral  fitness. — See  the  Free  and  candid  Examination 
of  Bishop  Sherlock'' s  Principles,  &c.  chap.  ii. 

P.  238.  RRR.  M.  Bouiller,  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  Court  Examen 
de  la  These  de  Mr.  V  Ahhe  de  Prades  et  Observations  sur  son  Apologie, 
having  charged  de  Prades  with  taking  his  idea  of  the  Mosaic  CEconoiny  from 
this  Work,  without  owning  it,  goes  on,  in  his  own  way,  to  shew  that  the 
Argument  of  the  Divine  Legation,  as  delivered  in  these  two  Volumes,  is 
CONCLUSIVE. — "  La  Loi  Mosaique,  consideree  comme  fondement  d'un  estab- 
lissement  national  et  temporel,  n'avoit  que  des  promesses  et  des  menaces,  ne 
proposoit  que  des  peines,  des  recompenses,  temporelles  :  aulieu  qu'a  con- 
siderer  les  grandes  vues  de  cet  etablissement,  par  rapport  a  V Eglise  mcme,  la 
Loi  etoit  une  espece  de  tableau  emblematique,  qui  sous  I'enveloppe  des 
objets  c\\&rrve\s  figuroit  les  spirituels ;  ensorte  que,  en  raisonnant  selon  les 
principes  d'une  juste  analogic,  la  foi  des  Israelites  eclaires  et  pieux,  trouvoit 
dans  les  promesses  de  la  Loi,  qui  portoient  uniquement  sur  les  biens  presens, 
un  nouveau  garand  de  la  certitude  des  biens  avenir.  Mais  comme  on  doit 
bien  se  souvenir,  que  dans  cette  Nation,  les  Fideles  ne  faisoient  que  le 
PETIT  NOMBRE,  F  argument  de  Warburton,  tire  du  silence  de  la  Loi  sur  une 
CEconomie  avenir,  en  faveur  de  la  divinite  de  cette  Loi  meme,  conserve  toute  sa 
force  ;  car  il  demeure  toujours  vrai  qu'il  n'a  pas  fallu  inoins  que  la  vertu 
des  MIRACLES  et  I'efficace  d'une  impression  sumaturelle,  pour  faire  ployer 
le  gros  de  la  Nation,  c'est  a-dire  les  Juifs  charnels,  qui  ne  penetroient  point 
ces  vues  Mysterieuses,  sous  le  joug  pesant  de  la  Dispensation  Mosa'ique." 
[p.  94,  95.]  And  again,  "  Ce  double  Caractere  de  la  Dispensation  Mosai- 
que  met  sa  divinite  hors  d'atteinte  a  tons  les  traits  les  plus  envenimes  du 
Deisme  qui  I'attaque  par  deux  batteries  opposees.  Quoi?  disent  nos 
Libertins,  une  Religion  qui  promet  uniquement  les  biens  de  la  Terre,  peut- 
elle  etre  digne  de  Dieu !  Et  lorsque,  pour  leur  repondre,  ayant  recours  au 
sens  mystique,  on  dit  que  les  promesses  Legales  qui,  prises  a  la  lettre, 
n'offrent  qu'un  bonheur  temporel,  doivent  s' entendre  spirituellement  ;  ces 
Messieurs  se  retournent  aussi-tot  avec  une  merveilleuse  adresse  pour  vous 
demander  comment  un  Oracle,  qui  tronipe  les  homines,  et  qui  n'a  point 
d'accomplissement  dans  le  sens  le  plus  clair,  le  plus  propre,  et  le  plus  litteral 
de  ce  qu'il  promet,  pent  etre  regarde  comme  un  Oracle  divin?  Question, 
qui  dans  I'hypothese  commune  me  paroit  plus  difficile  a  resoudre  d'une 
fa^on  satisfaisante.  Mais  I'une  et  I'autre  objection  tombe,  des  qu'on  envi- 
sage I'ancienne  CEconomie  telle  qu'elle  est  ;  c'est-a-dire,  tout  a  la  fois  comme 
Alliance  nationale  et  comme  QLconomie  religieuse.  En  qualite  d' Alliance 
nationale,  ses  promesses  sont  toutes  Chamelles,  et  s' accomplissent  a  la  lettre  a 
regard  des  Juifs.  Mais  en  qualite  d'Q^conomie  religieuse,  essentiellement 
liee  au  plan  de  V Evangile,  elle  est  pour  les  Fideles,  la  figure  et  le  gage  des 
biens  spirituels.  Doublement  digne  du  Dieu  de  verite,  et  par  V accomplisse- 
ment  litteral  de  ses  promesses,  et  par  leur  usage  typique,  la  reunion  de  ces 
deux  rapports  y  annonce  I'ouvrage  de  son  infinie  sagesse."  {^Addition  a 
r Article  lY .  ^.  lOi.'] 

Thus  far  this  ingenious  Writer.  But  now  a  difficulty  will  occur.  He 
owns  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  hath  made  out  his  point,  that  the 
Law  of  Moses  is  from  God  :  He  contends  that  the  Author's  system  is  the 
onli/  one  that  can  support  this  Revelation  against  the  objections  of  Deists 
and  Libertines  :  Yet  when  he  has  done  this,  he  has  thought  fit  to  call  this 
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very  system,  a  Paradox  ;  though  it  goes  upon  his  own  principle,  That  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation  had  a  double  character  ;  that  it  was  a  national  Alliance, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  essentially  united  to  the  Gospel  plan ;  that  this 
double  Character  though  not  apprehended  by  the  body  of  the  Jeioish  People,  yet 
was  well  understood  by  those  peculiarly  favoured  of  God,  their  Prophets,  and 
Leaders.  This  censure,  if  it  be  intended  for  one,  I  say,  appears  to  me  a 
little  mysterious.  However,  the  learned  Writer's  words  are  these — "Q,uand 
Mr.  de  Prades  a  dit  que  I'CEconomie  Mosai'que  n'e'toit  fondee  que  sur  les 
peines  et  les  recompenses  temporelles,  et  qu'il  a  soutenu  que  cela  meme 
foui-nit  une  bonne  preuve  de  la  divinite  de  cette  CEconomie,  il  n'a  fait  autre 
chose  que  suivre  la  trace  du  savant  Warburton,  qui  avan^a  ce  paradoxe,  il 
y  a  deja  quelques  annees,  dans  son  fameux  Ouvrage  de  la  Divine  Legation 
de  Moise,  et  employa  tour  a  tour  pour  le  defendre,  le  raisonnement  et 
I'erudition.  Notre  Bachelier,  aussi-bien  que  M.  Hoohe,  qu'il  cite  pour  son 
garand,  auroient  bien  du  faire  honneur  a  I'illustre  Docteur  Anglois,  d'mie 
pensee  que  personne  ne  doutera  qu'ils  n'ayent  puisee  chez  lui."  [p.  88.] 
Now,  I  have  so  good  opinion  of  this  learned  Writer's  candour  as  to  believe 
that  either  he  used  the  word  paradox  in  an  indifferent  sense,  or  that  he  was 
misled  in  his  Judgment  of  the  Divine  Legation  by  Mr.  de  Prades  and  Mr. 
Hoolce  :  Who  although  they  borrowed  what  they  have  delivered  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  CEconomy  from  that  book,  which  they  did  not 
think  fit  to  confess,  yet  it  is  as  certain  that  what  they  borrowed  they  either 
did  not  understand,  or  at  least  have  misrepresented.  The  learned  Sorbonist 
has  since  published  his  course  of  Theology,  intitled  Religionis  naturalis  et 
revelatce  Principia.  In  which,  though  he  has  consulted  his  ease  and  per- 
hajis  his  reputation,  in  transcribing  the  reasonings  of  the  Divine  Legation  on 
various  points  of  Theology,  and  generall}^  without  reference  to  the  Book  or 
the  Author  ;  yet  his  affairs  with  his  Body  have  taught  him  caution,  and 
obliged  him  to  declare  against  the  Proposition,  in  support  of  which, 
those  reasonings  were  employed  by  their  original  Author.  For  when  he 
comes  to  the  question  concerning  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  Law,  he  intro- 
duces it  in  the  following  manner — "Quaestionem  inchoamus  difficilem,  in 
qua  explicanda  adhibenda  est  summa  verborum  proprietas,  ne  Pelagianis  ex 
una  parte  non  satis  foedus  Mosaicum  et  Evangelicum  discriminantibus,  aut 
contrariis  recentiorum  quorumdam  erroribus  favere  videamur."  And  so, 
fortifies  himself  with  Suarez  and  St.  Thomas.  The  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  two  large  Chapters  in  his  second  Volume  (the  first,  To  prove 
that  a  future  state  was  always  a  popular  Doctrine  amongst  the  Jews  ;  and 
•the  second,  That  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  were  really  and  equally 
distributed  amongst  them  under  the  Theocracy)  just  serve  to  confute  one 
another  :  Or  more  properly,  the  second  Chapter,  by  aid  of  the  Arguments 
taken  from  the  Divine  Legation,  effectually  overturns  all  that  he  has 
advanced  in  the  first. — See  M.  Hooke's  second  volume  of  his  Course, 
intitled,  Religionis  naturalis  et  revelatce  Principia,  from  p.  208  to  2.3G. 
For  the  rest,  this  jiistice  is  due  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Writer,  that 
these  Princi/yles  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion  compose  the  best  reasoned 
Work  in  defence  of  Revelation  which  we  have  yet  seen  come  from  that 
quarter. 
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VOL.    III. 


The  Reader  has  been  already  referred  to  an  Explanation  of  the  omission  of  Books 
VII.  and  VIII. — And  lest,  in  the  preceding  Title  page  to  the  IXth  Book,  the  words 
"  left  unfinished  "  might  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  this  division  of  the  work,  it  may  be 
proper  to  repeat  here  a  few  words  from  Bishop  Hurd's  introductory  Discourse  : — "  This 
IXth  Book  is  the  noblest  effort  that  has  hitherto  been  made  to  give  a  Rationale  of 
Christianity.  ...  Very  little  is  wanting  to  complete  the  Author's  design:  only  what 
he  had  proposed  to  say  on  the  apocalyptic  prophecies,  and  which  may  be  supplied  from 
the  Discourse  on  Antichrist." — See  Vol.  I.  of  this  Edit.  pp.  53,  54. — Ed. 


I 
I 


INTRODUCTION.* 


Truth,  the  great  Object  of  all  honest  as  well  as  rational  Inquiries, 
had  been  long  sought  for  in  vain  ;  when,  the  Search  now  become 
desperate,  after  the  fruitless  toil  of  the  best  qualified  Sages,  and  of 
the  most  improved  times.  She  suddenly  appeared  in  Person  to  put 
these  benighted  Wanderers  in  their  Way.  I  am  the  truth,  says  the 
Saviour  of  the  World.  This  was  his  Moral  Nature  ;  of  more  concern 
for  us  to  know,  than  his  Physical ;  and,  on  that  account,  explained 
more  at  large  in  his  eternal  Gospel. 

This  last  book,  therefore,  being  an  attempt  to  explain  the  true 
nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  I  shall, 

1.  First  of  all,  previously  examine  those  sceptical  Objections,  which, 
in  the  long  absence  of  Truth,  the  World  had  begun  to  entertain  of 
her  very  Being  and  existence ;  or  at  least,  of  our  capacity  to  discover, 
and  get  hold  of  her.     And  these  being  removed, 

2.  I  shall,  in  the  second  place,  lay  down,  under  what  laws,  and 
with  what  disposition  of  mind,  I  have  ventured  to  use  the  aids  of 
reason  to  explain  the  truths  of  Revelation. 

3.  And,  lastly,  I  shall  attempt  to  remove  the  Prejudices  which  may 
arise  against  any  new  discoveries  in  support  of  Revelation,  which 
the  method  here  employed  to  analyze  that  capital  trtUh  of  all,  the 
Faith,  may  possibly  enable  us  to  make. 

I. 

That  ancient  Remedy  against  Error,  a  Pyrrhonian,  or,  if  you  hke  it 
better,  an  Academic  Scepticism,  only  added  one  more  disorder  to 
the  human  Mind  ;  but  being  the  last  of  its  misbegotten  issue,  it 
became,  as  is  usual,  the  favorite  of  its  Parent. 

Our  blessed  Master  himself  was  the  first  to  encounter  its  attacks, 
and  the  insolence  of  that  School  has  kept  the  Church  in  breath  ever 
since. 

When  Jesus  was  carried  before  Pilate  as  a  Criminal  of  State,  for 
calling  himself  King  of  the  Jews,  he  tried  to  shorten  the  intended 
process  by  pleading  that  his  Kingdom  was  not  of  this  World.  But 
Pilate,  alarmed  at  the  names  of  King  and  Kingdom,  asked,  art  thou 
a  King  then  ?     The  other  replied, — For  this  came  came  1  into  the 

•  See  "■  Sermon,"  concerning  The  Nature  and  Condition  of  Truth. — R.  W. 

Y    2 
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World,  that  I  should  hear  Witness  unto  the  Truth,  Pilate  saith 
unto  him,  what  is  Truth  ?  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  went  out 
again*  For  when  be  found  that  the  Kingdom  claimed  by  the  sup- 
posed Criminal,  was  a  Kingdom  merely  Spiritual,  or,  in  the  Roman 
Governor's  conceit,  a  Kingdom  only  in  idea,  be  considered  the  Claim 
as  no  proper  subject  of  the  civil  tribunal.  So  far  he  acted  well,  and 
suitably  to  bis  public  Character.  But  when  he  discovered  his  indiffer- 
ence to,  or  rather  contempt  of.  Truth,  when  offered  to  be  laid  before 
him  as  a  private  Man,  by  one  who,  he  knew,  had  the  repute  of  exer- 
cising every  superior  Power  proper  to  enforce  it,  he  appears,  to  me, 
in  a  light  much  less  excusable. 

The  negligent  air  of  his  insulting  question  will  hardly  admit  of  an 
Apology. — "  You  tell  me "  (says  he)  "  of  Truth,  a  word  in  the 
mouth  of  every  Leader  and  Follower  of  a  Sect  ;  who  all  agree 
(though  in  nothing  else)  to  give  that  name  to  their  own  Opinions  : 
While  Truth,  if,  indeed,  we  allow  of  its  Existence,  still  wanders  at 
large,  and  in  disguise.  Nor  does  the  Detection  seem  worth  the  Pains 
of  the  Search,  since  those  things  which  Nature  intended  for  general 
use  she  made  plain  and  obvious,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  men." 

Sentiments  like  these  bespoke  the  Ruler  of  an  Asiatic  Province, 
who  had  beard  so  much  of  Truth  in  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  ;  and 
had  heard  of  it  to  so  little  purpose.  This  corrupt  Governor,  there- 
fore, finding  a  Jewish  Sage  talk  of  bearing  Witness  to  the  Truth,  (the 
affected  Office  of  the  Grecian  Sophists),  was  ready  to  conclude  that 
Jesus  was  one  of  their  mimic  Followers.  For  it  was  now  become 
fashionable  amongst  the  learned  Rabbins  to  inlist  themselves  into  one 
or  other  of  those  celebrated  Schools.  Thus  the  famous  Philo  was  an 
outrageous  Platonist  :  And  Jesus  calling  himself  a  King,  together 
with  the  known  Purity  and  Severity  of  his  Morals,  probably  made 
Pilate  consider  him  as  one  of  the  Stoical  wise  men,  who  alone  was 
free,  and  happy,  and  a  King. 

"  Liber,  lionoratus,  pulcher,  Rex  deiiique  Reguni." 

Now,  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  Character  of  the  Greek  Philosophy, 
which  was  of  an  abstract  nature,  and  sequestered  from  civil  business, 
made  Pilate  conclude,  that  these  Claims  of  Jesus  had  nothing  in  them 
dangerous  or  alarming  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  its  endless  disputes 
and  quarrels  about  Truth,  and  which  of  the  Sects  had  her  in  keep- 
ing, made  Men  of  the  World,  and  especially  those  in  pubhc  Stations, 
whose  practice  declined  the  test  of  any  moral  System  whatsoever, 
wilhng  to  be  persuaded,  and  ready  to  conclude,  that  this  boasted 
Truth,  which  pretended  to  be  the  sole  Directress  of  human  conduct, 
was  indeed  no  better  than  a  shifting  and  fantastic  Vision. 

*  John  xviii.  38. 
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This,  I  presume,  was  the  Ught  in  which  Pilate  considered  the 
Saviour  of  the  World.  Had  he  suspected  Jesus  of  heing  the 
Founder  of  a  public  and  a  popular  Religion,  which  aimed  to  be 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  established  Worship,  the  jealousies  of  the 
Roman  Court,  since  the  loss  of  public  liberty,  had,  doubtless,  made 
this  servile  Minister  of  Power  very  attentive,  and  even  officious,,  to 
suppress  it  in  its  birth. 

But  if  the  ill  usage  of  Truth  by  the  Philosophers  could  so  disgust 
the  Politician  of  old,  as  to  indispose  him  to  an  acquaintance  of  this 
importance,  what  must  we  think  will  be  her  reception  amongst  modern 
Statesmen,  whose  views  are  neither  more  pure  nor  more  generous  ;  and 
whose  penetration,  perhaps,  does  not  go  much  beyond  the  busy  Men 
of  Antiquity ;  when  they  see  her  so  freely  handled  by  those,  amongst 
us,  who  call  themselves  her  Ministers,  and  profess  to  consecrate  her 
to  the  Service  of  Religion  ?  Amongst  such,  I  mean  of  the  active  no 
less  than  of  the  idle  part  of  the  fashionable  World,  Pilate's  scornful 
question  is  become  proverbial,  when  they  would  insinuate,  that  Truth, 
like  Virtue,  is  nothing  but  a  name. 

What  is  this  Truth,  say  they,  of  which  the  world  has  heard  so 
much,  and  has  received  so  little  satisfaction  ?  But  above  all,  what  is 
that  Gospel  Truth,  the  pretended  Guide  of  life,  which  its  Ministers 
are  wont  so  much  to  discredit  in  their  very  attempts  to  recommend  ? 
For  while  objections  to  Religion  lie  level  to  the  capacities  of  the 
Vulgar,  the  solution  of  them  requires  the  utmost  stretch  of  parts  and 
learning  in  the  Teacher  to  excogitate,  and  equal  application  and  atten- 
tion in  the  Learner  to  comprehend.  From  which  (say  they)  we  are 
naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Gospel  doctrines  are  no  Truths,  or  at 
least.  Truths  of  no  general  concern  ;  since  they  are  neither  uniformly 
held  by  those  who  are  employed  to  teach  them,  nor  subject  to  the 
examination  of  such  as  are  enjoined  to  receive  them. 

Something  like  this,  I  apprehend,  may  be  the  way  of  thinking,  and 
talking  too,  amongst  those  who  have  more  decently  discarded  all  care 
and  concern  about  the  Things  of  Religion. 

And  as  our  acquired  passions  and  appetites  have  concurred  with  the 
constitutional  weakness  of  our  nature  to  form  these  conclusions  against 
Truth,  and  especially  against  that  best  part  of  it,  religious 
Truth,  Charity  seems  to  call  upon  us  to  detect  and  lay  open  the 
general  causes  which  have  given  birth  to  Men's  prejudices  against  it. 

I.  And  first,  with  regard  to  Truth  in  general  ; — of  the  various 
hindrances  to  its  discovery,  and  of  Men's  backwardness  to  acquiesce 
in  it,  when  luckily  found. 

The  first  and  surest  Means  of  acquiring  the  good  we  seek,  is 
our  love  and  affection  for  the  object.  This  quickens  our  industry,  and 
sharpens  our  attention.      On  this  account  the  love  of  truth  hath 
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always  been  recommended  by  the  Masters  of  Wisdom  as  the  best 
means  of  succeeding  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Hardly  any  one  suspects 
that  he  wants  this  Love :  yet  there  are  few  whom  their  confidence 
does  not  deceive.  We  mistake  the  love  of  our  Opinions  for  the  love 
of  Truth  ;  because  we  suppose  our  own  Opinions,  true :  Yet,  for  the 
most  part,  we  received  them  upon  trust ;  and  consequently,  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  false  :  So  that  our  affections  being  now  mis- 
placed, they  are  a  greater  hindrance  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth,  than  if 
we  had  no  affections  at  all  concerning:  it. 

How  then  shall  we  know  when  we  have  this  love  ?  for  still  it  is 
necessary  we  should  have  it,  if  we  would  search  after  Truth  to  any 
good  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  what  every  man  must  feel 
for  himself;  and  yet  it  is  as  dangerous  to  trust  our  own  feelings, 
when  the  Object  is  so  easily  mistaken.  However,  when  we  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  Truth  as  of  a  Stranger  ;  and  not  in  Search  of  Arguments 
to  support  our  Acquaintance  with  pre-conceived  Opinions  :  When  we 
possess  ourselves  in  a  perfect  indifference  for  every  thing  but  known 
and  well-attested  Truth  ;  regardless  of  the  place  from  whence  it 
comes,  or  of  that  to  which  it  seems  to  be  going  :  When  the  Mind,  I 
say,  is  in  this  State,  no  one,  I  think,  can  fairly  suspect  the  reality  of 
its  attachment. 

1.  But  our  APPETITES  rarely  suffer  us  to  observe  this  strict  and 
rigid  conduct.  We  seek  the  gratification  of  our  humour  even  in  the 
Laws  which  should  correct  it.  Hence  so  many  various  Systems 
OF  Morality  to  suit  every  man's  bent  of  Mind  and  frame  of  Con- 
stitution. The  Indolent,  the  Active,  the  Sanguine,  the  Flegmatic,  and 
the  Saturnine,  have  all  their  correspondent  Tlieories.  And  from 
thencefoi'th,  the  concern  of  each  is  not  the  trial,  but  the  support  of 
his  Opinions  ;  which  can  be  no  otherwise  provided  for  than  by  keep- 
ing the  arguments  in  favour  of  them  always  in  view,  and  by  contriving 
to  have  those  of  a  less  benign  aspect  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

2.  Prejudices  mislead  the  Enquirer  no  less  than  his  passions. 
He  venerates  the  notions  he  received  from  his  Forefathers  :  He  rests 
in  them  on  the  authority  of  those  whose  judgement  he  esteems  ;  or, 
at  least,  wishes  well  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the  honours  or  profits  he 
sees  attached  to  the  profession  of  them.  Nay,  he  can  persuade  him- 
self to  patronize  what  he  hath  once  chosen,  for  reasons  with  which 
Truth  has  no  manner  of  concern.  He  likes  them  because  they  are 
old ;  because  they  are  new  ;  for  being  plain  and  simple ;  for  being 
sublime  and  mysterious  ;  for  being  followed  by  the  Few  ;  for  being 
followed  by  the  Many  :  in  a  word,  on  a  thousand  other  accounts  still 
more  remote  from  the  conclusions  of  common  sense. 

But  then,  bad  as  this  is,  since  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  apparent, 
that  the  impediments  in  pursuit  of  Truth  are  not  essential,  but  only 
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accidental  to  the  Inquiry,  we  may  well  account  for  our  mistakes  in 
setting  out ;  for  the  slowness  of  our  progress  ;  and  the  rubs  and 
oppositions  we  meet  in  our  passage,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
sceptical  conclusions  in  favour  of  the  incomprehensible  nature  of 
Truth,  or  the  inaccessible  situation  in  which  the  Author  of  all 
things  hath  been  pleased  to  place  her.  For,  is  it  any  reason,  that 
because  some  Truths  are  so  deep  that  our  haste  and  impatience  will 
not  allow  us  time  to  sound  them  ;  others  so  disguised  that  our  dissipa- 
tion will  not  enable  us  to  unmask  their  pretences ;  and  others  again, 
so  unfriendly  to  our  prejudices  as  to  indispose  us  to  examine  them  : 
That,  because  some  errors  wear  so  plausible  a  face  as  to  look  Uke 
Truth  ;  others,  so  commodious  an  appearance  as  to  be  readily 
received  for  Truth  ;  and  others  again,  so  fashionable  as  to  claim  all 
the  privileges  due  to  Truth  ;  is,  I  say,  all,  or  any  thing  of  this,  a 
reason  for  sober  men  to  conclude,  that  either  there  is  no  difference 
between  Truth  and  Falsehood ;  or  that  the  difference  is  so  insensible 
that  it  will  not  serve  us  for  a  distinction  ?  Our  Senses,  in  many 
cases  ;  our  Reason,  in  more  ;  and  our  very  Hearts  in  almost  all,  will 
tell  us  the  contrary. 

II.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  Religious  Truth.  I.  Mistaken 
constancy,  or  more  tenacious  Zeal,  make  some  men  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  less  allowed  Opinions  :  And  the  obliquer  affections  of  ava- 
rice or  ambition  make  others  declare  for  such  as  are  established. 
Opposition  hkewise  will  too  much  dispose  Both,  to  support  what 
they  may  even  suspect  to  be  false,  and  to  secrete  what  they  know  to 
be  true.  This  draws  them  still  further  from  the  road  of  Truth  ; 
while  all  they  seek  is  to  be  at  distance  from  one  another's  Parties  and 
Opinions. 

2.  Inveterate  errors,  long  since  sanctified  by  Time  and  Authority, 
concerning  the  nature  and  end  of  Scripture,  are  another  occasion  of 
the  disgraces  to  which  Revelation  is  become  subject. 

God's  written  word  is  so  commonly  and  so  justly  honoured  with 
the  name  of  the  truth  ;  and  holy  Writ  in  general  so  frequently  recom- 
mended for  its  virtue  in  leading  us  into  all  Truth,  that  simple,  well- 
meaning  men  have  been  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  Treasury  of  Science ; 
and  to  apply  to  it  for  aU  the  principles  of  human  knowledge.  How 
wretchedly,  for  instance,  hath  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  been 
dishonoured,  by  the  wild  and  fanciful  expositions  of  men  besotted  by 
this  or  that  Sect  of  heathen  Philosophy,  or  of  Christian  Mysti- 
cism !  Platonists,  Materialists,  Cartesians,  Chymists,  Cabahsts,  and 
all  the  impure  Fry  of  Physical,  Philological,  and  Spiritual  Enthusiasts, 
have  found  each  his  own  whimsies  reahsed  in  the  fii'st  and  second 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Again,  how  impiously  have  the  Jewish  Law  and  the  Gospel  of 
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Jesus  been  abused  by  Slaves  and  Sycophants,  to  find,  in  one,  the 
DIVINE  RIGHT  of  KiNGS  ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  Supreme  dominion 
OF  THE  Church. 

But  amidst  all  this  folly  and  mischief,  arising  from  a  perversion  of 
the  Bible,  to  support  human  Systems  of  Philosophy  and  Politics,  had 
men  only  reflected,  that  though  the  Bible  tells  us,  it  was  written  to 
make  men  wise — it  addeth — unto  salvation,'^  they  would  have  sought  for 
the  Principles  of  natural  and  civil  knowledge  amongst  their  proper  Pro- 
fessors ;  and  have  studied  Scripture  only  to  investigate  that  Wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  and  is  first  pure,  then  peace  able. f  A  wis- 
dom which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  rectifies  the  understanding,  puri- 
fies the  heart ;  and  so  removes  all  ground  of  contention  raised  by  a 
perplexed  head  or  a  heated  temper. 

The  first  Propagators  of  our  holy  Faith,  under  the  immediate 
Commission  of  their  Master,  were,  in  this,  as  in  aU  other  parts  of 
their  conduct,  truly  admirable.  What  they  chiefly  proposed  to  the 
People  at  large,  was  the  Belief  of  a  few  clear  and  simple  proposi- 
tions, as  necessary  to  Salvation  :  When  they  addressed  themselves  to 
those  chosen  Particulars,  who  were  fitly  qualified  and  rightly  disposed, 
they  as  warmly  recommend  examination  : — to  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures,X  and  to  try  all  things. 

Yet  the  only  use  a  late  Writer  §  could  find  in  so  sage  and  generous 
a  conduct,  was  to  abuse  it,  in  a  prophane  piece  of  drollery,  under  the 
form  of  a  serious  question.  Whether  Christianity  was  founded  in  Argu- 
ment or  in  Faith  ?  which,  however  designed  for  Wit,  was  just  as  wise 
as.  Whether  St.  Paul's  Clock  was  constructed  on  mechanism  or  on 
motion  ?  Since,  if  the  Clock  was  seen  to  have  motion,  we  could  not 
but  conclude  that  the  motion  arose  from  mechanism.  So,  if  the  vital 
principle  of  Christianity  be  Faith,  it  can  be  no  other  than  such  a 
Faith  as  stands  upon  Reason,  and  is  supported  by  Argument.  A  wild 
Indian,  perhaps,  might  fancy  that  St.  Paul's  Clock  was  animated,  and 
put  in  motion  by  a  Spirit :  And  an  Enthusiast,  still  wilder  than  the 
Savage,  may  say  that  Faith  is  hit  the  Seal  of  a  supernatural  impres- 
sion. Yet  surely,  none  but  a  Fool  of  the  old  stamp,  or  a  Fanatic  of 
the  new,  would  be  willing  to  discard  Reason,  in  pursuit  of  \i\%  future 
happiness,  when  he  has  already  found  it  so  useful  in  procuring  his 
present.  For  both  present  and  future  Good  are,  alike,  acquired  by 
the  proper  adaption  of  means  to  ends.  An  operation  which,  all 
must  confess,  the  Aid  of  Reason  only  can  effectually  perform.  Nor 
hath  this  faithful  Guide  of  life  ever  afforded  cause  of  complaint  or 
jealousy.  When  men,  who  profess  to  be  under  Her  guidance,  find 
themselves  bewildered,  they  should  suspect,  not  Her,  but  themselves. 
And,  on  a  fair  examination,  I  suppose,  they  will  always  find,  that  they 

•  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  t  James  iii.  17.  \  John  v.  ."39.  ^   Dodweli,. 
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have  been  directing  Reason  when  they  should  have  been  directed  by 
Her.  But  the  wayward  Affections  which  occasion  her  discredit,  go 
on  in  their  illusions  to  excite  our  distrust. 

II. 

Thus  much  for  Scepticism,  that  bane  of  human  Science,  which, 
while  it  boasts  to  be  the  nerves  of  the  mind,*  deprives  it  of  all 
its  force  and  vigour.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  temper  and  dis- 
position necessary  to  be  acquired  by  us,  before  we  can  safely  and  pro- 
fitably employ  the  aids  of  Reason  to  explain  the  truths  of 
Revelation. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  Men's  advancement  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  Religion  hath  ever  been 
their  adopting  or  espousing  some  favorite  Hypothesis,  whereon  to 
erect  the  Gospel  System.  For  every  dispensation  of  true  Religion,  con- 
sisting of  means  and  end,  the  well- adapting  these  to  each  other,  pro- 
duceth  what  we  call  a  System. 

Now  this  may  be  built  either  on  an  hypothesis,  which  is  a  siqt- 
posed  truth,  or  on  a  fact,  which  is  a  real  one.  And  the  Systems  of 
Theology  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  unwarily  framed  on  the  for- 
mer model ;  which,  as  we  say,  have  much  entangled  and  perplexed  our 
searches  after  Truth. 

Into  this  mistake  men  easily  fell  by  injudiciously  applying,  to  the 
System  of  Grace,  the  method  which  Philosophers  invented,  when 
they  set  upon  explaining  the  System  of  Nature. 

They  did  not  consider  that  any  plausible  Hypothesis  in  Physics 
hath  its  use,  as  it  serves  to  shew  from  what  Laws  the  Natural  Phseno- 
mena  may  arise.  Nor  is  it  destitute  of  more  particular  uses  ;  thus  the 
Ptolemaic  Hypothesis  enables  Astronomers  to  predict  Eclipses  as  well 
as  the  Copernican  Theory. 

But  a  mere  Hypothesis,  to  explain  the  Dispensation  of  Grace,  is  not 
only  useless,  but  often,  hurtful. 

The  reason  is  apparent.  It  is  agreed  by  all  sober  and  intelligent 
Naturalists,  that  God  is  the  Author  of  the  Material  System  :  But  it  is 
the  great  question  in  debate  between  Religionists  and  Unbelievers, 
Whether  God  be  indeed  the  Author  of  the  System  of  Grace. 

At  worst,  therefore,  a  false  Hypothesis  in  Physics  only  keeps  hid, 
or  leaves  unexplained,  the  chief  beauties  of  the  Material  Creation  : 
And  the  disgrace,  to  which  this  Method  is  subject,  falls  only  upon 
the  successless  Inquirer  ;  because  every  such  false  or  fanciful  Hypo- 
thesis carries  along  with  it,  even  in  the  very  arguments  for  its  support, 
the  Conviction  of  its  falsehood.  But  a  groundless  Hypothesis,  in  reli- 
gions matters,  by  affording  (and  it  can  afford  no  other)  an  unfavour- 

•  ""ApOpa  ravra  Twf  tpp^i/wv. —  EviCHARMva. 
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able  representation  of  the  moral  Attributes  of  God  (his  Goodness  and 
his  Justice)  becomes  a  fatal  discredit  to  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  such  is  the  fate 
and  condition  of  sublunary  things,  that  these  sometimes  exchange 
their  proper  qualities,  and  produce  effects  not  correspondent  to  their 
respective  natures. 

Thus,  in  the  case  as  thus  considered,  we  have  shewn  how  harmless 
a  mere  hypothesis  in  Physics  generally  Js,  and,  on  the  contrary,  how 
one  in  Rehgion  is  as  generally  pernicious.  Yet  sometimes  we  shall 
find  the  Physical  Hypothesis  to  be  hurtful,  and  the  Religious  useful. 

The  Ptolemaic  System,  by  destroying  all  that  simplicity  of  motion 
to  be  expected  in  these  Works  of  God,  hath,  along  with  its  civil  and 
practical  use,  occasioned  a  speculative  mischief;  and  inclined  men  to 
Atheism  ;  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Alphonsus,  who  impiously  boasted, 
that,  had  he  been  consulted  about  the  Solar  System,  he  could  have 
advised  how  it  might  have  been  better  constructed.  I  call  it  an 
impious  boast,  because  it  plainly  insinuated,  that  he  (who  had  dis- 
covered the  imperfections  of  the  Ptolemaic  Construction,  and  was 
ignorant  of  the  true)  ascribed  the  whole  to  a  blind  and  unintelligent 
Cause.  Again,  the  Cartesian,  with  his  Corpuscularian  Hypothesis, 
attempts  to  explain  all  the  Phaenomena  of  Nature  by  matter  and 
motion;  requiring  only  that  God  should  at  first  create  a  sufiicient 
quantity  of  each,  just  enough  to  set  him  on  work,  and  then  pretends 
to  do  the  business  without  his  further  aid  ;  that  is,  without  the  con- 
course of  any  vital  principle  to  help  him  forward,  in  an  immate- 
rial way ;  this  Hypothesis,  I  say,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  so  much 
contributed  to  free  Philosophy  from  the  nonsense  and  tyranny  of  the 
Schools,  yet,  on  the  other,  produced  (while  it  was  in  vogue)  many 
rank  and  irreligious  Materialists. 

But  once  more  turn  the  tables,  and  then,  so  shifting  is  this  state  of 
things,  M'e  shall  see,  although  we  have  shewn  that,  in  the  heights  and 
purer  regions  of  Theology,  a  mere  hypothesis  is  likely  to  disturb  and 
perplex  our  views,  yet  there  is  an  inferior  Station  in  that  service, 
where  the  Divine  may  employ  this  counterfeit  of  a  true  Theory  to 
very  good  purpose  ;  in  discrediting  such  objections  to  Revelation  as 
have  gained  credit  by  our  imperfect  ideas  of  the  true  System  of  the 
intellectual  World.  Here  a  probable  hypothesis  is  of  use,  as  it  may 
serve  to  convince  objectors,  that  what  we  find  recorded  in  Sacred 
Scripture  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  God's  extraordinary  Dispensa- 
tion to  Man,  may  be  very  consistent  with  what  human  Reason 
tcacheth  of  the  divine  Essence  and  Attributes.  And  the  more  we  can 
frame  of  those  probable  Solutions,  the  more  support  we  give  to  Reve- 
lation, though  it  be  only  by  arguments  ad  ignoranfiam. 

Notwithstanding  all   this,  it  appears,  iqion   the  whole,  that   a  sue- 
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cessful  Search  after  Religious  Truths  can  be  then  only  expected  when 
we  erect  our  System  upon  Fact  ;  acknowledged  Facts,  as  they  are 
recorded  in  Sacred  Scripture. 

For  if  the  Dispensation,  to  which  such  Facts  belong,  be  indeed 
from  God,  all  the  Parts  of  it  will  be  seen  to  be  the  correspondent 
Members  of  one  entire  Whole  ;  which  orderly  disposition  of  things, 
essential  to  a  religious  System,  will  assure  us  of  the  True  Theory 
of  the  Christian  Faith. 

But  the  abuse  of  Words,  confounding  those  of  Hypothesis  and 
System  with  one  another  (the  word  System  being  a  common  term, 
which  may  be  applied  equally  to  an  Hypothesis  or  a  true  Theory) 
hath  thrown  a  discredit  on  the  latter,  with  which  the  former  only 
is  chargeable.  Examples  of  this  the  attentive  Reader  may  find 
among  the  numberless  Cavils  to  the  Work  of  The  Divine  Legation. 

Hitherto  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  what  way  human  Rea- 
son should  be  employed  on  religious  matters. 

But  then,  how  far,  when  thus  employed.  She  is  to  be  indulged,  is 
the  next  thing  to  be  considered. 

The  three  moral  Attributes  of  the  Godhead,  discoverable  by  natu- 
ral Light,  on  which  men  are  accustomed  to  examine  the  pretensions 
of  Revelation,  are  his  justice,  his  goodness,  and  his  wisdom. 
But  the  Reasoner  on  Religion  will  trangress  his  bounds,  unless  he  con- 
fine himself  within  the  two  first.  The  evidence  of  this  assertion  is 
convincing. 

To  form  a  right  judgement  of  the  divine  Attributes  of  justice  and 
goodness,  the  only  relations,  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  are 
those  of  God  and  Man.  But  to  judge  truly  of  the  wisdom  of  the  God- 
head, other  relations  besides  those  of  God  and  Man,  namely,  the  whole 
order  of  intellectual  Beings,  dispersed  throughout  the  universe,  are  to 
be  added  to  the  account :  Of  whom,  further  than  of  their  mere  exist- 
ence, we  know  nothing. 

From  hence  it  is  seen,  that  we  may  safely  determine,  whether  any 
thing  in  Revelation  contradict  God's  justice  and  goodness.  If 
it  doth,  such  Revelation  is  to  be  rejected.  Not  so,  with  regard  to  his 
Wisdom,  therein  manifested  in  any  particular  instance ;  although  our 
natural  knowledge  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  assures  us,  that 
the  GREAT  ALL  is  couductcd  with  the  most  consummate  Wisdom. 

Revelation  therefore  is  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  difficul- 
ties arising  from  our  ignorance  of  all  the  relations  necessary  to  be 
taken  in,  when  we  would  attempt  to  form  a  complete  judgment  of  the 
exertion  of  the  Attribute  of  Wisdom. 

Why  this  precise  mode  of  Redemption  by  the  death  and  sufferings 
of  Christ  was  preferred  to  all  other,  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  the 
Godhead,  exceeds   the  powers   of   human  reason  to  discover ;  because 
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his  Attribute  of  Wisdom,  which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  man  to  apply 
to  this  inquiry,  is  here  concerned.  But  when  it  hath  been  proved  by 
Fact,  that  a  Religion  was  revealed  in  which  this  mode  of  Redemption 
is  employed,  then  Reason  may  lend  her  modest  aid  to  shew  (what  a 
rational  Religion  seems  to  expect  should  be  shewn)  that  this  j^recise 
mode  is  conformable  to  all  our  ideas  of  divine  goodness  and  justice  : 
Nay,  that  it  best  quadrates  with,  as  it  is  seen  to  be  the  properest  means 

of,  a  RESTORATION    TO  A   FREE    GIFT,    WHEN    BECOME    FORFEITED.  . 

This  difference,  in  the  Application  of  Reason  to  rehgious  matters, 
Moses  hath  not  obscurely  intimated  to  his  People  ;  where,  in  his  last 
direction  for  their  conduct,  he  says.  The  secret  things  belong  unto 
the  Lord  our  God  ;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  to 
us  and  to  our  Children,  for  ever  ;  *  and  had  I  not  observed  this 
sage  direction,  but  vainly  endeavoured  to  explain  Mysteries  which  the 
Gospel  hath  left  unexplained,  I  should  justly  have  incurred  the  Cen- 
sure of  Jerom  to  his  Adversaries.  Why  (says  this  Father)  do  you 
pretend,  after  so  many  ages  are  elapsed,  to  teach  us  what  ivas  never 
taught  before  !  Why,  attempt  to  explain  what  neither  Peter  nor 
Paul  thought  it  necessary  to  be  known  ?  f 

i .  The  Principles,  here  laid  down,  may  be  of  use,  First,  to  direct 
future  Enquirers  in  the  right  way  ;  where,  if,  on  other  accounts, 
they  make  but  slow  advances,  they  are,  at  least,  kept  from  wandering 
in  the  dark.  For  while  the  bounds  of  Reason  continue  unsettled,  and 
the  use  and  abuse  of  this  noble  instrument  of  Truth  remain  con- 
founded with  one  another,  the  very  ablest  Seeker  will  be  embarrassed 
and  misled.  J  Hence  it  hath  come  to  pass,  that  this  first  and  neces- 
sary step  in  support  of  our  holy  Faith,  an  Inquiry  into  the 
true  nature  and  genius  of  the  Gospel-dispensations,  hath 
been  so  generally  overlooked  :  instead  of  which  a  thousand  metaphy- 
sical subtilties  on  the  terms  and  2)h?-ases  under  which  the  doctrine  of 
SAVING  GRACE  is  coiiveycd,  have  engaged  men's  principal  attention  ; 
while  the  thing  itself,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  hath  been 
suffered  to  lie  in  all  the  Obscurity  in  which  old  Polemics  had  involved 
it.  So  true  hath  our  perverse  nature  ever  been  to  itself.  "  Hoc 
habet  ingenium  humanum,"  (says  the  great  Philosopher)  "  ut  cum  ad 
soLiDA  non  sufficiat,  in  supervacaneis  se  atterat."  § 

2.  Another  use  of  these  Principles  is  to  convince  Unbelievers,  that 
revealed  Religion  affords,  and  is  productive  of,  all  the  evidence 
which  the  nature  of  the  thing  requires  ;  and  consequently,  all  which 
right  reason  can  expect  :  And  that  the  strongest  of  their  objections 
to  it  arise  from  the  abusive  exercise  of  our  Faculties,  employed  on 
objects  which  those  Faculties  can  neither  apprehend  nor  reach. 

*   Deut.  xxis.  29.  +  .Jd  Pammachium  ct  Ocaniuin  de  crroribus  Oriycnu. 

1   LimkoRCH's  Amim  CvUutio  cum  cnidito  Judcco.  k  Bacon. 
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III. 
But  now,  all  Parties,  in  support  of  their  oblique  interest,  have 
concurred  to  decry  this  method  of  Inquiry  :  whereby,  from  the  vari- 
ous genius,  the  comparative  excellence,  the  mutual  dependence,  the 
reciprocal  illustration  of  the  several  parts  of  God's  moral  Dispensa- 
tion to  Mankind,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Whole  towards  per- 
fection, great  discoveries  have  been  made  in  these  latter  times,  by 
men  who  dared  to  break  the  barrier,  which  Bigotry  and  Superstition 
had  been  so  long  forming,  to  obstruct  our  views  both  of  Nature  and 
of  Gkace, 

These  Parties  ask,  How  it  happened  that  Discoveries  so  sublime 
and  useful,  as  is  pretended,  were  notv  to  make  ;  when  the  liyht  of  the 
spirit  was  sent  so  early,  and  had  illuminated  the  Church  so  long  ? — 
How  it  happened,  that  these  Truths  were  denied  to  the  best  times, 
and,  after  lying  hid  for  many  ages,  were  reserved  for  the  reward  of  the 
very  worst  ?  And  then,  in  their  real  or  pretended  reverence  for  Estab- 
lishments, concur  in  condemning  all  experiments  in  Religion. 

To  these,  under  their  sad  suspicions  of  the  issue,  in  forsaking  the 
OLD  POSTURE  OF  DEFENCE,  it  wiU  be  Sufficient  to  reply, 

1.  That  the  promise  and  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  considered, 
either  as  they  referred  to  the  first  Propagators  of  the  Faith,  or  as 
they  concerned  the  Teachers  of  it,  ever  since. 

As  to  the  first  Propagators,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being 
abundantly  enlightened  for  the  work  of  their  Ministry  ;  whether  it 
was  in  making  Converts,  in  founding  Churches,  or  in  composing 
those  occasional  instructions,  by  which  the  Faithful,  in  all  ages,  may 
improve  the  current  benefits  of  the  same  Spirit.  As  to  the  succeeding 
Teachers  of  the  word,  the  assistance  they  receive  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  the  second  point  we  are  more  particularly  to  consider. 

Now  the  endowment  of  Grace  is,  in  this  respect,  pretty  much  the 
same  with  the- endowment  of  Nature;  of  little  advantage  to  the 
receiver  without  lais  co-operation.  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us  hands 
and  feet,  to  procure  good,  and  to  avert  evil ;  but  it  is  to  the  careful 
and  habitual  application  of  these  members  to  their  proper  uses,  that 
we  owe  all  the  benefits  they  are  capable  of  producing.  So  it  is  with 
the  free  gift  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  bestowed  upon  us,  to  enlighten  the 
understanding,  and  to  redress  the  disorders  of  the  Will.  But  it 
does  not  work  like  a  Charm  :  for  if  either  we  neylect  to  employ  these 
given  powers,  or  will  divert  them  to  improper  subjects,  the  use  and 
efficacy  of  Grace  must  certainly  be  defeated. 

This  Ordinance,  in  the  oeconomy  of  Grace,  may  receive  credit 
from  what  is  seen  to  have  happened  in  the  oeconomy  of  Nature. 
The  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  is  so  evident  and 
convincing,  from  every  obvious  configuration  of  matter  surrounding 
us,  that  these  Attributes  cannot  escape  the  most   inattentive,  or  lie 
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concealed  from  the  most  short-sighted.  Hence  a  God,  the  Maker,  the 
Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the  Work),  is  the  universal  voice  of  Nature. 

Now  Creation  and  Government,  from  whence  the  moralihj  of 
human  Actions  is  deduced,  are  the  foundation  of  Natural.  Reli- 
gion :  so  that  God  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  dis- 
covery of  himself  to  the  lowest  of  his  rational  Creatures :  Yet,  though 
the  general  and  obvious  marks  of  his  poioer,  loisdom,  and  goodness, 
obtrude  themselves  upon  all  men,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  a  well- 
directed  stiidy  of  the  Book  of  Nature  opens  to  us  such  stupendous 
wonders  of  his  Power,  such  awful  Scenes  of  his  Wisdom,  and 
such  enchanting  prospects  of  his  Goodness,  as  far  exceed  all  concep- 
tion of  the  unlearned  and  uniustructed  Beholder. '  Some  faint  taste 
of  these  delights  the  more  inquisitive  enjoyed  very  early  :  But  those 
who  came  after,  by  indulging  too  much  to  abstract  speculation,  and 
trusting  too  little  to  experiment,  instead  of  discovering  a  real  world, 
the  Archetype  of  its  Maker,  invented  a  variety  of  imaginary  ones,  all 
as  dishonourable,  as  they  were  unrelated  to  him.  At  length,  two  of 
our  own  countrymen  of  superior  genius  chalked  out  a  different  road 
to  the  study  of  Nature,  in  which  vague  conjecture  was  excluded  ;  and 
facts,  verified,  on  experiments,  were  allowed  to  be  the  only  inlet  to 
physical  knowledge.  Henceforth,  Nature  was  set  before  us, 
unveiled ;  and  her  Sacred  Mysteries  held  out  to  the  knowledge  and 
admiration  of  all  men. 

This  was  the  progress  in  the  ways  of  Nature  :  The  ways  of 
Grace  ran  the  very  same  fortune. 

The  great  Principles  of  revealed  Religion  are  Faith  and  Obedi- 
ence, These,  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  make  men  wise  unto  Salva- 
tion, are  clearly  and  fully  taught  in  the  Gospel.  But  we  should  greatly 
derogate  from  God's  moral  Government,  did  we  not  allow  it  to  abound 
in  the  like  sublime  Wonders  with  the  Natural.  And  to  the  study  of 
the  first,  there  are  more  important  Calls,  and  much  greater  Advan- 
tages. The  knowledge  of  God's  moral  Government,  as  far  as  concerns 
his  religious  Dispensations,  is  the  duty  of  every  man  :  and  indeed, 
the  whole  business  of  the  Ministers  of  his  revealed  ivord.  So  that 
partly,  for  the  use  and  importance  of  the  subject,  partly,  for  the 
necessity  of  making  head  against  the  enemies  of  Revelation,  but  chiefly 
in  obedience  to  the  Command,  to  study  the  Scriptures,  it  hath, 
from  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  to  the  present  times,  been  one  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  Learned.  Yet  what,  from  unfavour- 
able circumstances  in  the  civil  and  literary  world ;  what,  from  the 
varying  bias  of  occasional  prejudices  ;  but,  above  all,  from  the  sordid 
interests  and  blind  passions  of  men  occupied  in  these  Inquiries  ;  the 
various  Schemes  of  Religion,  pretended  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  but 
indeed,  the  workmanship  of  Divines,  had  dishonoured  the  Doctrine  of 
Redemption   near  as   much   as  the  hypotheses  of  Philosojy/iers  had 
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dishonoured  the  History  of  the  Creation,  Till  here  again,  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  same  caution  and  sobriety  which  directed  men  to 
the  true  method  of  treating  things  material,  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
volume  of  Nature,  led  them  into  the  right  way  of  explaining  things 
spiritual,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  volume  of  Grace.  So  that  if,  in 
these  times,  the  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  will  should 
haply  prove  as  considerable  as  those  in  the  discovery  of  his  Works, 
it  will  not  be  beside  a  reasonable  expectation  ;  as  similar  causes  are 
wont  to  produce  similar  effects. 

I  have  placed  these  correspondent  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the 
human  faculties,  in  Nature  and  in  Grace,  in  this  neighbourly  posi- 
tion, that  the  Reader,  by  setting  them  together,  and  comparing  them 
with  one  another,  may  see,  whether  there  be  any  Objections  to  new 
DISCOVERIES  in  Religion,  which  do  not  equally  hold  against  new 
discoveries  in  Nature ;  of  which,  for  their  netvness  alone,  no 
one  ever  yet  entertained  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion  of  their  Truth. 

For  let  us  compare  the  Almighty's  display  of  his  nature  in  the  great 
Volume  of  his  Works,  with  the  declaration  of  his  Will  in  the  lesser 
Volume  of  his  Word,  and  we  shall  find  the  same  marks  of  goodness 
to  be  aUke  conspicuous  in  both  cases. 

In  his  Works,  a  man  need  but  open  his  Eyes  to  see,  in  every  Object, 
the  God  which  claims  his  adoration  :  In  his  Word,  the  Man  who 
runs,  may  read,  the  Means  and  Method  of  his  own  Salvation.  In 
neither  case,  is  any  thing  wanting  to  instruct  the  most  simple  in 
their  dependence  and  their  duty  ;  in  which,  consists  their  happiness. 
— For  further  information  in  the  works  and  ways  of  Providence,  God 
wisely  reserved  it  for  the  reward  of  the  manly  and  virtuous  improve- 
ment of  the  human  faculties. 

It  is  true  in  fact,  as  hath  been  already  intimated,  that  throughout  a 
long  series  of  Ages,  neither  of  these  Inquirers  made  any  very  consi- 
derable Advances  in  real  knowledge.  But  it  is  as  true,  that  what 
hindered  Both,  proceeded  not  so  much  from  difficulties  in  the  things 
sought  after,  as  from  the  wrong  Methods  employed  in  the  search. 
For,  instead  of  addressing  themselves  to  discover  the  true  Constitu- 
tion of  Things  from  the  Frame  of  God's  works,  as  objected  to  their 
Senses  ;  or  the  true  End  of  Revelation  from  Sacred  Scripture,  as  it 
there  Ues  open  to  their  Contemplation,  they  framed  fanciful  hypo- 
theses, out  of  their  own  slender  stock  of  ideas  ;  and  then,  by  distorting 
Nature,  and  wresting  the  Bible  awry,  they  forced  both  one  and  the 
other,  to  Father  their  bUnd  and  spurious  Issue. 

But  when  once  Divines  and  Philosophers  were  become  sensible 
of  their  wrong  Courses  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  conviction,  had 
measured  back  their  steps ;  and  with  more  modesty  and  better  sense 
had  renounced  their  fancies,  and  erected  Theories  on  the  real  constitu- 
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tion  of  things  ;  it  is  wonderful  to  conceive  what  discoveries  were  soon 
made  in  Natnnd  and  Religions  Truths. 

These  two  important  Studies,  therefore,  being  alike  circum- 
stanced, and  having  run  the  same  fortune,  demand,  in  all  reasonable 
allowance,  the  same  judgment  to  be  passed  on  their  pretences. 

But  Men  are  not  accustomed  to  be  thus  equitable.  One  of  the 
readiest,  as  well  as  most  impudent  exploits  of  Prejudice,  is  to  draw 
tmlike  conclusions  from  similar  Premisses. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  book  of  Nature  is  so  plain  and  clear,  that 
every  sentence  reveals  and  proclaims  its  Almighty  Author :  that  if  its 
more  sublime  or  more  profound  truths  have  lain  concealed,  or  been 
kept  out  of  sight,  for  Ages,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Inquirers,  who 
adhered  so  long  to  a  perverse  method  of  studying  Nature  :  for  that, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  began  to  seek  a  better,  and  to  prosecute  it  with 
care  and  sobriety.  Knowledge  suddenly  opened  and  enlarged  its 
Empire  ;  while  the  blaze  of  light  which  accompanied  its  progress,  was 
so  far  from  making  Truth  suspected  for  the  newness  of  its  Splendour, 
that  it  dissipated  all  those  doubts  which  had  been  entertained  of  its 
obscure  nature,  and  equivocal  Claims  and  Prerogatives. 

But  now,  if  we  turn  from  the  Physical  to  the  Moral  state  of  things, 
we  shall  find.  Men  have  drawn  different  inferences  from  similar  cases. 
— Because,  in  their  search  after  the  higher  Truths  of  Religion,  they 
had  been  long  unsuccessful,  they  not  only  took  umbrage  at  these  now 
found,  and,  like  some  jewels,  found  too  by  their  own  surrounding 
light,  but  conceived  fresh  doubts  even  of  the  most  obvious  principles 
which  led  to  these  late  discoveries. 

2.  There  is,  yet,  another  sort  of  Believers  (and  this  brings  me  to  the 
second  part  of  the  Objection)  who,  from  too  great  a  reverence  for 
things  estabhshed,  join  with  such  as  have  too  little,  in  decrying  all 
Novelties  in  religious  Matters.  These  men,  in  abhorrence  of  the 
Vanity  of  being  wiser  than  their  Fathers,  have,  in  express  terms, 
denounced  their  displeasure  against  making,  what  they  call,  experi- 
ments IN  Religion. 

This  is  strange  language  in  a  Country  of  Liberty  ;  and  stranger  still, 
in  an  Age  of  Reason.  Divines,  it  is  true,  have  long  disputed  how 
experiments  in  Religion  should  be  made !  Some  would  depend  on 
Scripture  alone ;  others  were  for  taking  in.  Fathers  and  Councils ;  a 
third  sort,  for  adding  Tradition  to  the  process  ;  and  a  fourth,  for 
applying  raillery  and  ridieide  to  quicken  the  operation.  So  that,  ever 
since  the  fall  of  Monkery,  all  were  for  making  some  Experiment  or 
other.  For  what  is  making  sober  experiments,  but  (as  hath  been 
shewn)  supporting  and  illustrating  Revelation  by  new  arguments, 
furnished  l)y  new  Discoveries  made  in  the  Order,  Fitness,  and  Harmony 
of  God's  various  Dispensations  of  Religion  amongst  themselves,  and 
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with  one  another;  just  as  Philosophers  (from  whom  the  Word  is 
borrowed,  and  we  see  how  unhickily)  unfold  nature  by  new  discoveries, 
made  from  repeated  trials  on  the  obyioua  qualities  and  hidden  Con- 
tents of  Material  Substances, 

No  experiments  in  Religion  is  indeed  the  civil  cant  of  Politicians; 
for  Bigolry  and  State-craft  often  meet ;  as  extremes  easily  run  into  one 
another  by  the  very  attempt  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  This,  as  I 
say,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  Articles  of  the  Statesman's  Creed. 
For  Religion  being  useful  to  Society ;  and  yet,  in  his  Opiniojji,  only  a 
well-invented  Fiction,  all  experiments,  that  is,  all  strict  inquiries  into 
its  Nature,  cannot  but  tend  to  weaken,  rather  than  support,  this  use- 
ful Ally  of  Civil  Government.  But  for  a  Man,  who  beUeves  Religion 
to  have  come,  and  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  from  God,  to  be  alarmed 
with  the  danger  of  experiments  as  if  Truth  would  not  bear  to  be  seen 
on  all  Sides,  is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  panic  terrors.  Might  we 
not  reasonably  ask  such  a  one.  How  it  comes  to  pass,  that  Experiments, 
which  are  of  so  sovereign  use  in  the  Knowledge  of  Nature,  should  be 
calculated  to  make  such  havoc  in  the  study  of  Religion  ?  Are  not  Nature 
and  Religion  both  the  Offspring  of  God  ?  Were  not  both  given  for 
human  Contemplation  ?  Have  not  both  (as  proceeding  from  the  dark 
Recesses  of  his  Throne)  their  depths  and  obscurities  ?  And  doth  not 
the  unfolding  the  Mysteries  of  his  moral  Government  tend  equally,  with 
the  displaying  the  Secrets  of  his  natural,  to  the  advancement  of  his 
glory,  and  the  happiness  of  Mankind  ? 

In  a  word.  Had  no  experiments  been  made  in  Nature,  we  had  still 
slept  in  the  shade,  or  been  kept  entangled  in  the  barren  and  thorny 
paths  of  School  Philosophy  ;  and  had  no  experiments  been  made 
in  Religion,  we  had  stiU  kept  blundering  on  in  the  dark  and  rugged 
Wilds  of  School  Divinity. 

To  conclude  therefore,  and  in  the  words  of  our  great  Philosopher 
- — "  Let  no  man  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill-applied 
moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be 
too  well  studied  in  the  book  of  God's  word,  or  in  the  book  of  God's 
WORKS;  but  rather  let  Men  endeavour  an  endless  progress  or 
PROFiciENCE  IN  BOTH  :  Only  let  them  beware  that  they  apply  both 
to  Charity,  and  not  to  swelling ;  to  use,  and  not  to  ostentation  ; 
and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely  mingle  or  confound 
these  Learnings  together."* 

•  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  lib.  i. — Could  we  siippose  the  divinity  of  Bacon's 
Geuiiis  to  have  been  such  as  that  he  foresaw  the  miserable  havoc  which  a  late  Cabalistic 
Crew  have  made  both  of  the  works  and  word  of  God  by  this  impure  and  unnatural 
mixture,  we  can  hardly  conceive  words  more  expressive,  or  a  warning  more  awakening, 
than  what  is  here  contained  in  this  caution  against  all  such  blind  Workers  in  dirt  and 
darkness. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  BEGAN  this  Work  by  an  Argument  (long  since  compleated)  to 
prove  that  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was 
not  taught  by  Moses  ;  but  that,  in  its  stead,  an  equal  or  extraordinary 
Providence  was  the  Sandtion  of  the  Law.  And  I  now  conclude  it, 
with  a  corroboration  of  that  Argument,  by  shewing,  that  life  and 
immortality  loas  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel  alone. 

From  whence  results  this  further  Truth,  That  were  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  the  commissioned  Servants  of  God ;  they  could  not,  by 
their  office,  teach  a  future  state  ;  since  it  was  ordained,  and 
reserved  for,  the  Ministry  of  Jesus. 

Besides,  Wlaat  the  Law  promised  was  to  be  obtained  by  Works. 
What  the  Gospel  brought  to  light,  under  the  name  of  Salvation,  is  to 
be  procured  by  Faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  From 
these  Truths  will  arise  another  proof  of  the  Divinity  both  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel. 

But  as  all  this  can  be  shewn  no  otherwise,  than  by  a  distinct  and 
collective  view  of  the  whole  of  God's  moral  Dispensation  to  Man,  com- 
mencing with  Adam  and  compleated  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  made 
the  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  Gospel  the  subject  of  the  Ninth 
and  last  Book  of  the  Divine  Legation. 

Of  the  two  immediately  foregoing,  namely  the  Seventh  and  the 
Eighth  Books,*  the  first  of  them  is  employed  in  supporting  the  major 
and  the  minor  propositions  of  the  first  Syllogism  :  by  a  continued 
history  of  the  Religious  Opinions  of  the  Jewish  People,  on  this  matter, 
from  the  time  of  their  earliest  Prophets  (who  gave  some  dark  intima- 
tions of  a  different  dispensation),  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when 
the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was 
become  National. 

•  See  p.  2G6  of  this  volume. 
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The  other,  namely  the  Eighth  Book,  is  employed  in  supporting 
the  MAJOR  and  the  minor  propositions  of  the  second  Syllogism ;  in 
which  is  considered  the  Personal  Character  of  Moses,  and  the 
Genius  of  his  Law,  so  far  forth  as  it  concerns,  or  has  a  relation  to 
the  Character  of  the  Law-giver. 

As  the  main  Argument  of  all  the  foregoing  Books,  of  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  Law,  has  been  hitherto  esteemed  too  Paradox- 
ical; the  Argument  of  this  last,  concerning  the  nature  and  genius 
of  the  Gospel,  it  is  more  than  probable,  may  be  condemned,  and 
by  the  same  men,  as  being  too  Orthodoxical :  For  I  have,  long  since, 
observed,  that  a  religious  Notion  is  apt  to  change  its  nature  in  the 
estimation  of  certain  Divines,  when  it  changes  its  Advocate. 

Were  I  concerned  with  none  but  Unbelievers,  in  this  present 
Discourse,  my  only  task,  and  a  short  one  too,  would  be  to  prove  the 
reasonableness  of  these  which  I  hold  to  be  the  essential  Doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  for  Unbelievers  confess  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel, but  deny  them  to  be  of  divine  Original,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed absurdities  which  attend  them ;  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
have  allowed  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Law  ;  and  therefore  denied  that  Dispensation  to  be  given  by  God, 
because  such  an  omission,  they  pretend,  makes  it  unworthy  of  him. 
This,  I  say,  had  been  a  labour  both  short  and  easy,  had  I  not  to  do, 
likewise,  with  a  sort  of  Believers,  who,  as  they  held  that  the  doc- 
trine oi  Si  future  state  made  part  of  the  Mosaic  Religion,  because 
they  think  the  honour  of  the  Law  requires  that  it  should  be  found 
there  ;  so,  with  the  same  spirit,  they  deny  that  the  Doctrine  of  Salva- 
tion in  a  Redeemer,  by  Faith  alone,  makes  a  part  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  because,  they  think,  the  honour  of  the  Gospel  requires 
that  it  should  not  be  found  there. 

Enough  bath  been  urged,  in  the  course  of  the  main  Argument, 
against  the  first  of  these  perversities  :  the  second  will  detain  us  longer 
than  such  plain  truths  seem  to  require :  because  the  attempt  to  shew 
the  reasonableness  of  these  which  we  call  the  essential  Doctrines  of 
Christianity,  will  be  deemed  immature,  till  we  have  established  very 
clear  and  circumstantial  -evidence  of  their  real  existence  in  the 
System  :  for  laboured  Discourses  have  been  written  to  prove  that 
FAITH  alone  includes  works  ;  and  that  Redemption,  according  to 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  it,  excludes  a  Redeemer. 

I  am  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  Doc- 
trines ;  and  then,  the  reasonableness  of  them.  In  doing  which,  I 
cannot  but  esteem  it  a  favourable  circumstance,  if  not  a  happy  omen, 
that  the  very  arguments  employed  to  evince  the  existence  of  the  Doc- 
trines, do,  at  the  same  time,  serve  equally  to  shew  the  reasonableness 
of  them. 

z  2     . 
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A  Jove  principium  was  the  formulary  of  ancient  Piety  and 
Wisdom,  which  served  to  introduce  what  the  Sage  had  to  dehver,  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance,  for  the  instruction  of  Mankind.  But 
here,  the  very  nature  of  our  present  Argument  will,  of  necessity,  lead 
us  up  to  the  FIRST  Cause,  the  Author  of  all  Being. 

For,  without  beginning  at  the  Creation,  our  view  of  these  things 
would  be  narrow  and  obscure ;  and  human  judgment  not  sufficiently 
informed  to  enable  it  to  conclude,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  con- 
cerning a  Revelation,  which  is  the  completion  of  one  great  Moral 
System,  the  principles  of  which  were  laid  in  the  disobedience  of  our 
first  Parents. 

In  this  Inqviiry,  as  in  all  that  have  gone  before,  our  desire  is,  not 
to  he  carried  up  and  doivn  loith  the  Waves  of  uncertain  Arguments, 
(to  use  the  words  of  a  great  Master  of  Reason,)  but  rather  positively 
to  lead  on  the  Minds  of  the  simpler  Sort,  by  plain  and  easy  degrees, 
till  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itself  do  make  manifest 
what  is  truth,* 

Moses,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  Creation,  expresly  tells  us, 
that  Man,  or  the  human  species,  was  the  Work  of  the  sixth  day. — 
"  So  God  created  Man  in  his  own  Image ;  in  the  Image  of  God 
created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them.  And  God 
blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  be  fruitful  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  Earth,  and  have  dominion  over — every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  Earth.  And  God  said,  behold  I  have  given  you 
every  herb  bearing  seed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth,  and 
every  Tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  Tree  yielding  seed,  to  you  it 
shall  be  for  meat. — And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth 
DAY."  f  Yet,  because  the  formation  of  Woman,  from  the  side  of 
Man,  was  not  circumstantially  related  till  after  the  account  of  God's 
placing  Man  in  Paradise,:];  both  Jews  and  Christians  §  have  generally 
concurred  in  one  Opinion,  that  Eve  was  not  created  till  Adam  was 
put  into  possession  of  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  for  they  took  it  for 
granted,  that  Moses  (though  in  a  Moral  or  Religious  history  of  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man)  had  observed  a  Chronologic  Order. 

The  very  absurdity  of  this  Opinion  renders  the  mistake  so  apparent, 
that  the  Reader  should  not  have  been  troubled  with  a  formal  confuta- 
tion of  it,  did  not  the  right  stating  of  the  fact  (so  inconsiderable,  as 
on  first  sight  it  may  be  thought,)  serve  to  confirm  a  Truth,  which 
hath   been   generally  overlooked,   though  of  the  utmost  importance 

*  Hooker's  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity."  t  Gen.  i.  27— 31.  t   Gen.  ii. 

8 — 22.  §  Le  Clerc  says — "  I/Ecriture  nous  apprend  formelleinent  qu'Adam  donna 

lea  noms  anx  animaux,  entre  lesqiiels,  il  n'en  trouvoit  aucun  pour  I'assister  ;  apres  qitoi 
Dicu  (JREA  la  Femiiie  de  I'une  dea  cotes  de  1' Homme." — Sentimcns  de.  quelques  Theal. 
p.  423.— Dr.  Z.  Pearck,  in  his  "Notes  on  Milton  against  BenUey,"  p.  233.  And 
Hooker,  in  his  "Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  book  v.  sect.  7'6.  fVoman  tvas  even  in  her 
first  EUate  framed  hy  nature  not  only  after  in  time,  but  inferior  in  excellencie. 
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towards  our  obtaining  a  just  idea  of  Revealed  Religion  ;    as  will  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry. 

1 .  First,  therefore,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Eve  could  not  be  created 
in  the  Garden ;  since,  we  are  expresly  told,  that  she  was  created 
along  with  Adam,  some  time  before,  namely,  on  the  sixth  day. — Male 
and  female  created  he  them. — A  declaration  so  decisive,  that  the 
Rabbins,  who  will  needs  have  Eve  compleatly  formed  in  Paradise, 
gathered  from  the  Words — Male  and  Female,  (used  by  the  historian, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Creation  of  the  sixth  Day)  that  Adam  was  an 
Androgune,  a  double  Animal,  or  Man-Woman,  joined  side  to  side  ;  * 
and  that  the  operation  of  disjoining  them  was  performed  in  the 
Garden;  where  indeed  Jesus  tells  us,  not  a  separation,  but  a  closer 
union  commenced. 

2.  When  Moses  gives  us  the  Book  of  the  generations  of  Adam,\  he 
repeats  what  he  had  delivered  before,  that  man  was  created  male  and 
female. — Male  and  female  created  he  them,  and  called  their 
NAME  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were  created. ;!:  Adam 
was  the  common  name  for  man  and  woman ;  and  that  name  was  given 
them  when  the  Male  was  created  ;  consequently  the  female  was  created 
with  him. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  which  concludes, 
that  the  Woman  was  not  created  till  after  the  sixth  day,  wiU  conclude, 
that  the  man  himself  was  not  created  till  after  that  day:  for,  if  we 
suppose  the  History  of  the  Creation  observes  a  strict  chronologic 
Order,  he  was  not  created  till  after  the  seventh  day :  the  sacred 
Writer,  immediately  after  recording  the  work  of  the  six  days  and  the 
REST  of  the  seventh,  proceeds  thus.  And  the  Lord  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  Ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  soul.^  Then  follows  the  story  of  his  being 
put  into  Paradise — of  his  deep  sleep — -of  the  Woman  formed  from  his 
side.  If,  to  this  argument,  so  similar  in  all  its  parts,  it  be  replied, 
that  the  direct  assertion  of  Man's  creation  on  the  sixth  day  is  alone 
sufficient  to  proye  that  the  after  mention  of  his  formation  from  the 

*  This  Jewisli  interpretation  of  the  text  appears  to  have  been  very  ancient :  and  to 
have  come  early  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Heathen- World.  Plato,  in  his  Symposinin, 
brings  in  one  Aristophanes  saying,  tliat  the  ancient  nature  of  man  was  not  as  we  find 
it  at  present,  hut  very  different.  He  was  originally  AcSpoyu/'oy,  a  man-woman. — This 
fancy  affords  occasion  to  a  pretty  Fable,  perhaps  of  the  Philosopher's  own  invention, 
that  these  Kv^po-yvvoi  were  a  kind  of  double-animal,  joined  back  to  back.  But  that 
Jupiter,  when  he  set  them  a-going  in  the  AYorld,  slit  every  one  of  them,  and  then 
shuiHing  the  separated  parts  well  together,  committed  them  to  their  fortune  :  and  the 
employment  of  each  of  them  being  to  find  out  its  partner,  the  business  of  life  was  an 
incessant  search  of  every  one  for  its  better  half,  in  order  to  be  rejoined  in  a  more  com- 
modious manner.  This,  says  the  Philosopher,  is  the  true  origin  of  Love.  t  Gen.  v. 
X  Verse  2,  §  Gen.  ii.  7.  Philo,  misled  by  the  common  error,  that  a  chronologi- 
cal order  was  observed  in  the  history  of  the  Creation,  concluded  that  the  Adarn,  created 
in  the  Image  of  God,  Gen.  i.  27,  was  a  difierent  man  from  him  who  was  formed  of  the 
dust  of  the  Ground,  Gen.  ii.  7- 
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dust  of  the  Ground  is  but  a  repetition  of,  ■with  an  addition  to,  the 
first  account ;  by  which  alone  the  time  of  Man's  creation  is  to  be 
determined  :  if,  I  say,  this  be  repHed,  I  shall  take  the  benefit  of  the 
Answer,  in  favour  of  what  I  have  assigned  for  the  time  of  Eve's  crea- 
tion, where  I  consider  the  account  oi  hex  formation  from  the  Rib,  just 
in  the  same  light  that  the  Objector  sees  Adam's  formation  from  the 
dust  of  the  Ground ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  repetition  only  (with  other 
circumstances  added)  of  what  the  Historian  had  before  told  us,  of 
Eve's  creation  on  the  sixth  day,  in  these  words — male  and  female 
created  he  them.* 

But  further,  on  a  supposition  of  a  Chronological  Order  in  the  rela- 
tion, we  shall  be  forced  to  conclude,  not  only  that  Eve  was  created  in 
Paradise,  but  that  she  was  not  created  till  after  the  command  tvas 
given  not  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Knoioledge  of  good  and  evil ;  for  the 
command  is  found  in  the  seventeenth  verse  of  this  Chapter,  and  her 
formation  from  the  Rib,  not  till  we  come  to  the  twenty-second  verse  : 
consequently  the  prohibition  did  not  bind  or  affect  Eve.  Yet  she  tells 
the  Serpent  (and  sure  she  did  not  pay  him  in  his  own  coin)  that  this 
prohibition  equally  concerned  both  her  and  Adam. — We  may  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  Garden;  but  of  the  Tree  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  Garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it.-\  And 
accordingly,  sentence  is  pronounced  by  God  upon  her  transgression, 
as  well  as  upon  his.X 

5.  But  lastly,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  the  Historian  expresly  tells 
us,  that  God  finished  the  work  of  creation  in  six  days,. and  rested  the 
seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.^  Eve,  therefore, 
must  needs  have  been  created  with  Adam  on  the  sixth  day. 

Two  points  then,  only  remain  to  be  considered. 

1.  Why  Moses  thought  it  expedient  to  give  so  very  particular  a 
relation  oi  Eve^  s  formation  from  the  Rib? 

2.  And  why  he  did  not  chuse  to  relate  this  circumstance  in  the 
place  where  he  mentions  her  Creation  on  the  sixth  day  ? 

1.  The  account  of  Eve's  formation  from  the  Rib  was,  without 
doubt,  given,  to  inform  us,  that  the  Union  of  the  two  Sexes,  for  the 
propagation  of  their  kind,  was  of  a  nature  more  noble  and  sublime 
than  the  consorting  of  other  Animals,  who  were  all  equally  bid,  Hke 
Man,  to  increase  and  multiply.     For  as  the  Poet  says, 

"  Not  Man  alone,  but  all  that  roam  the  AVood, 
Or  wing  the  Sky,  or  roll  along  the  flood, 
Each  loves  itself,  but  not  itself  alone, 
Each  sex  desires  alike." — 

Thus  far  the  common  appetite  impells ;  and  Man  and  Beasts  are 
equally  subject  to  this  second  Law  of  Earthly  Beings.  But,  from 
henceforth,  it  becomes,  in  Man,  a  very  superior  Passion. 

•   Gpn.  i.  27.  t  Oen.  iii.  2,  3.  t   Gen.  iii.  13  -  19.  §   Gen.  ii.  2. 
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— "  The  Young  dismiss'd,  to  wander  Earth  or  Air; 
There  stops  the  Instinct,  and  there  ends  the  Care  :^ 
A  longer  care  Man's  helpless  kind  demands  : 
That  longer  care  contra,cts  more  lasting  bands : 
Reflexion,  Reason  still  the  ties  improve  ; 
At  once  extend  the  interest  and  the  love." 

Now  as  Revelation  was  given  us  (amongst  other  purposes,  more 
peculiar,  indeed,  and  important)  to  support  and  strengthen  the  Opera- 
tions of  Reflexion  and  the  Conclusions  of  Reason,  what  could  better 
serve  the  general  design,  while  these  were  improving  for  the  good  of 
the  Offspring,  than  to  instruct  us  in  this  closer  relation  between  the 
Parents,  which  arose  from  a  personal  Union,  prior  to  that  of  reci- 
procal fondness  ? 

But  the  Historian  still  more  expresly  instructs  us  in  the  end  for 
which  he  recorded  Eve's  formation  from  the  Rib,  where  he  makes 
Adam  say,  or  rather  says  himself — Therefore  shall  a  Man  leave  his 
Father  and  his  Mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  Wife  ;  and  they  shall 
be  one  flesh :  alluding  to  what  they  originally  were,  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Rib. 

But  the  allusions  of  Insipired  Writers  go  further  (of  which  I  have 
given  many  instances)  than  just  to  ornament  the  discourse  with  the 
elegance  of  the  conceit.  Their  chief  end  is  to  support  the  particular 
Truth  there  inculcated.  Thus  it  is  in  the  Text  we  are  now  consider- 
ing ;  it  contains  an  instruction  partly  declarative,  and  partly  precep- 
tive.— In  mere  Animals,  observant  of  the  command  to  increase  and 
multiply,  the  Offspring,  when  enabled  to  provide  for  itself,  is  dis- 
missed from  the  Parent's  Wing,  by  an  instinctive  provision,  which 
equally  disposeth  both  to  a  Separation.  But  the  Reflexion  and 
Reason  bestowed  upon  Man,  which  engaged  the  Parent  to  a  longer 
care,  in  protecting,  and  providing  for,  its  Offspring,  irapresseth  on 
the  Offspring,  in  its  turn,  a  tender  sense  of  gratitude,  and  love 
towards  the  Parent,  for  the  benefits  received  in  that  defenceless 
state ;  and  naturally  disposeth  it  to  be  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Parent,  when  flattered  by  the  glorious  duty  of  returning  an  obliga- 
tion. This  might  somewhat  impede  or  run  counter  to  the  first  great 
Command  and  blessing,  whichj  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  especially, 
required  all  possible  encouragement :  Therefore,  by  the  most  divine 
address  it  is  here  directed,  that  we  should  suffer  this  tye  to  give  place 
to  one  more  important — Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
his  mother  and  shall  cleave  to  his  Wife. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  second  point — Why  Moses  did  not  chuse  to 
relate  the  Story  of  the  Rib,  where  he  mentions  Eve's  Creation,  on  the 
sixth  day — This  may  be  easily  understood.  The  Story  of  the 
Woman's  formation  from  the  Rib  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  sequel 
of  the  story,  of  so  much  concern  in  domestic  life,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  a  fitter  place  for  it   than  this,  where  we  find  it,   in   the 
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Entrance  upon  the  fatal  effects  of  our  first  Parent's  idle  curiosity  : 
from  which  Posterity  might  draw  a  Lesson  of  great  importance,  viz. 
— the  mutual  obhgation  incumbent  on  each  Sex,  when  united,  to 
watch  over  the  other's  conduct,  equally  with  its  own  ;  as  nothing  can 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  one,  in  which  the  other  will  not  be  equally 
concerned ;  each  being  destined  to  bear,  together  with  his  own,  the 
other's  share,  whether  of  good  or  evil.  The  account,  therefore,  of 
Eve^s  formation  was,  with  much  art  and  decorum,  omitted  in  the 
place  where  the  Chronologist  would  expect  to  find  it ;  and  postponed, 
till  it  could  be  delivered  with  the  advantage  of  being  made  an  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  the  Fall. 

The  best  Historians  have,  in  the  same  manner,  created  beauties 
from  a  well-contrived  neglect  of  the  order  of  time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  after  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
Creation  of  Man,  is,  what  we  are  told  concerning  his  specific 
Nature. 

That  he  was  of  a  nobler  Kind  than  any  other  of  the  Animals 
brought,  at  the  same  time,  into  Being,  abundantly  appears  from  the 
LIKENESS  in  which  he  was  made;  and  from  the  preeminence 
which  was  given  to  him  over  the  rest.  "  And  God  said,  let  us  make 
Man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness  ;  and  let  him  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  Sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  Air,  and  over  the 
Cattle,  and  over  all  the  Earth."* 

Now,  in  what  did  this  image  or  likeness  consist  ?  Certainly  not  in 
Man's  having  an  immaterial  part,  since  he  had  this,  as  the  best 
Philosophy  evinceth,f  in  common  with  the  whole  animal  Creation. 
And  the  Historian  makes  the  image,  or  likeness,  to  consist  in  some-' 
thing  peculiar  to  Man.  Now,  the  only  two  things,  peculiar  to  him, 
are  his  Shape  and  his  Reason.  None  but  an  Anthropomorphite 
will  say,  that  it  was  his  Shape,  which  reflected  this  Image  of  his 
Creator.  We  must  conclude  therefore,  that  it  was  the  faculty  of 
reason  which  made  the  resemblance. 

But  further,  when  God  says,  let  us  make  Man  in  our  Image,  it  is 
immediately  subjoined — and  let  him  have  dominion  over  the  whole 
brute  Creation.  Now,  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  Reaso?i  could  invest 
man  with  this  Dominion,  de  facto,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him, 

DE  JURE. 

Still  further,  we  see  Dominion  was  given  him  on  account  of  this 
preeminence  of  being  made  in  the  image  of  God — Let  us  make  man 
in  our  Image,  and  let  him  have  Dominion — But  a  preeminence,  which 
qualified  Man  for  Dominion  over  other  Animals,  could  be  nothing  but 
Reason,  which  he  had,  and  which  they  wanted ;  whereas  an  imma- 
terial principle,  with  which  both  were  endowed,  afforded  no  room  for 
•  Oen.  i.  26.  -f  See  note  A,  at  the  end  of  this  hook. 
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preeminence ;    especially  such   a  preeminence  as  qualified    Man    for 
Dominion. 

But  now  the  substance  in  which  the  faculty  of  Reason  resides, 
could  not  be  a  material  substance,  as  this  best  Philosophy,  we  say, 
hath  shewn.*  Man,  therefore,  must  needs  consist  of  an  itnmaterial 
Substance,  joined  to  a,  material ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  must  be  a  com- 
pound of  Soul  and  Body.  And  this  seems  to  be  intimated,  and  not 
obscurely  neither,  by  the  Words  of  the  Text ;  when  it  comes,  in  the 
second  Chapter,  to  give  a  more  distinct  account  of  Man's  Nature  than 
hath  been  given  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  where  He  is  placed, 
according  to  the  order  of  time,  in  the  new -framed  System  of  Creation. 
— The  Lord  God  formed  Man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  a7id 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  Life,   and  Man  became 

A    LIVING    SOUL.f 

By  the  words — the  breath  of  life,  and  a  living  Soul — which  dis- 
criminate life  in  man  from  life  in  brutes,  we  are  not  to  understand 
immateriality  simply ;  since  all  animals,  as  we  say,  have  this  in  com- 
mon ;  but  the  continuance  of  life  after  the  separation  of  the 
compound,  in  virtue  of  Man's  rationality  ;  which  making  him  respon- 
sible for  his  Actions,  may,  according  to  the  different  parts  in  God's 
MORAL  ceconomy,  require  that  separate  existence. 

But  now,  if  it  should  be  asked.  Why  this  compleat  exposition  of 
Man's  Nature  was  not  given  before,  in  the  frst  mention  of  his  Crea- 
tion, but  reserved  for  the  second,  two  very  important  reasons  may  be 
assigned. 

1.  Had  the  Historian  given  it  in  the  first  account  of  Man's  Crea- 
tion, it  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  distinguishing  Man,  in  his 
natural  or  physical  capacity,  from  other  Animals  ;  whereas,  in  this 
capacity,  there  is,  in  truth,  no  difference  between  them.  Since  the 
very  argument  which  evinceth  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul, 
evinceth  the  immateriality  of  the  brutal.  Yet,  to  have  left  no  mark 
of  distinction  between  them  when  there  was  one,  had  been  a  very 
faulty  omission  in  the  History  of  Rehgion.  Moses,  therefore,  with 
admirable  address,  hath  pointed  out  the  difference,  when  he  tells  us, 
that  Man  was  created  in  the  Image  of  God,X  i.  e.  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  Reason. 

2.  Secondly,  the  place,  which  points  out  this  difference,  is  made  to 
serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  History  of  the  free  gift  of  immor- 
tality. And  a  better  cannot  be  conceived  than  that  wbich  teacheth 
us,  that  the  Subject,  on  whom  this  gift  was  bestowed,  is,  by  the 
immateriality  of  his  Physical  Nature,  capable  of  enjoying  it ;  and,  by 
i\ie  freedom  of  his  reasonable  Nature,  accountable  for  the  abuse  of  it. 

•  See  Clarke  and  Baxter,  as  represented  in  the  note  A,  above  referred  to. 
t  Gen.  ii.  7.  X  Gen.  i.  27. 
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So  much  is  observed  in  honour  of  that  exquisite  knowledge  with  which 
the  sacred  "Writer  was  endowed. 

Having  thus  explained  Man's  Physical  Nature,  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  Moral  ;  which,  hitherto,  we  have  but  just  hinted  at, 
in  shewing  him  to  be  responsible  for  his  Actions.  Now,  as  this  resjwn- 
sihility  is  the  great  Principle  on  which  all  Religion,  or  rather  the  sanc- 
tion of  Eeligion,  is  founded  ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  use  in  our 
enquiry  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  gospel,  to  understand  what 
Mode  of  Rehgion  it  was  to  which  Adam  became  subject,  when  he  first 
rose  from  the  forming  hand  of  his  Creator  ;  we  must  recoUect  what  hath 
been  said  concerning  the  time  of  his  Creation,  which,  we  shall  now 
see,  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  to  determine  this  important  question. 

1 .  For  from  thence  it  will  appear,  that  the  Man  and  Woman,  the 
Male  and  Female,  were  not  immediately,  on  their  Creation,  put  into 
Paradise  ;  but  had  a  State  and  Condition  upon  Earth  preceding  that 
supernatural  Establishment. 

That  this  first  State  of  Man  in  the  world  at  large  was  not  only 
prior  to,  but  different  from,  his  State  in  Paradise,  the  Sacred  Writer 
clearly  intimates  :  God  (says  he)  on  the  creation  of  Man  (male  and 
female)  blessed  them,  and  said  unto  them,  be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
and  REPLENISH  THE  EARTH,  and  subdue  it.* 

But  when,  after  they  were  put  in  possession  of  Paradise,  and  the 
ffift  of  iininortality  was  there  bestowed  upon  them,  they  were  not 
(immediately  at  least)  to  replenish  the  Earth  at  large ;  but  to  replenish 
Faradise  only :  from  whence,  as  they  increased,  their  Colonies,  per- 
haps, might  be  sent  out  to  inhabit  for  a  time  the  other  parts  of  the 
Earth  (not,  then,  a  vale  of  misery  and  death,)  before  they  replenished 
the  Regions  of  the  Blessed. 

2.  Again,  at  the  Creation  of  the  first  Pair — God  said.  Behold  I 
have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of 
THE  EARTH  ;  and  EVERY  Tree  in  which  is  the  seed  of  a  Tree, 
yielding  seed,  to  you  it  shall  be  for  MEAT.f  But  when  God 
put  them  into  Paradise,  he  said.  Of  every  Tree  in  the  Garden  thou 
mayest  freely  eat ;  but  of  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  thou  SHALT  not  eat  of  it. J 

Hence  it  appears  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  a  moral  State,  or 
were  engaged  to  some  Religion,  before  their  Paradisaical  life  com- 
menced, and  different  from  it ;  for  in  the  first,  there  was  no  restraint 
of  food ;  in  the  second,  there  was.  Whether  the  Religion,  to  which 
they  were  first  subject,  was  that  we  call  Natural,  as  being  the 
result  and  conclusion  of  that  Reason  with  which,  at  our  Creation,  we 
were  endowed  ;  or  whether  it  was  that  we  call  Revealed,  or  super- 
naturally  taught  by  God,  we  can  only  learn  from  Scripture.  And 
•  Gen.  i.  28.  j  Gen.  i.  29.  t  Gen.  ii.  16,  17. 
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Scripture  teaclieth,  even  by  its  Silence,  that  it  was  Natural  Reli- 
gion to  which  the  first  Pair  were  subject,  from  their  Creation  to 
their  entrance  into  Paradise. 

For  Scripture  hath  this  advantage  over  human  compositions,  that 
it  teacheth  as  precisely  by  what  it  doth  not  say,  as  by  what  it  doth. 
In  what  concerns  Religion,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  its  silence  or  in 
its  enunciation,  that  is  ambiguous. 

To  give  an  instance,  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  matter 
before  us.  Speech  might  be  acquired  naturally,  as  well  as  Reli- 
gion. In  this  they  agreed  :  In  one  thing  they  differed — Human 
Reason,  which  was  able  to  instruct  in  both,  teacheth  Religion,  or  our 
duty  to  our  Maker,  and  to  each  other,  almost  instantaneously  :  But 
Speech,  in  the  same  School,  is  learnt  only  by  slow  degrees.  So  that 
3Ian  must  have  continued  long  in  that  brutal  State,  to  which  the  rest 
of  the  Animal  Creation  were,  from  their  very  Nature,  condemned. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  suppose,  that  the  all-gracious  Author  of  our  Being 
would  leave  his  Favourite  Creature,  Man,  whom  he  had  endowed 
with  superior  gifts  and  prerogatives  above  the  rest,  to  struggle  with 
this  mute  and  distressful  condition,  from  which,  unaided  reason  could 
only,  by  slow  degrees,  in  a  length  of  time,  set  him  free.  But  this 
uncertainty  holy  Scripture  removes  ;  by  the  information  it  hath  given 
us,  that  God  himself,  and  not  human  Reason,  was  our  first  School- 
master in  the  rudiments  of  Speech.  The  text  says — Aiid  out  of  the 
ff  round  the  Lord  God  formed  ei^ery  Least  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every 
living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam 
GAVE  NAMES  TO  ALL  CATTLE — .*  Here  wc  have  the  naost  natural 
and  familiar  image  of  a  Teacher  and  a  learner*;  where  the  abilities  of 
the  Scholar  are  tried  before  they  are  assisted.  From  this  text,  we 
likewise  learn,  that  no  more  than  the  first  rudiments  of  Speech  were 
thus,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  imparted  to  Adam  for  his  present 
and  immediate  use.  He  was  assisted  in  affixing  na^nes  to  sensible 
things,  with  which  he  was  to  be  perpetually  conversant.  And  this  was 
sufficient  to  put  his  reasonable  nature  in  a  train  to  advance  itself 
above  the  torpid  silence  of  the  brutal.  Thus  far  was  man  taught  of 
God.  But  the  further  extent  and  improvement  of  speech,  particularly 
in  its  giving  names  to  more  abstract  ideas,  was  left  to  man  alone ; 
which  names,  as  his  necessities  required,  he  would  invent,  and  treasure 
up  for  use. 

This  difference,  in  the  two  acquirements  of  Speech  and  Religion, 
both  of  which  natural  Reason  was  able  to  teach,  but  not  with  equal 
facihty  or  speed,  shews  why  God  interfered  in  the  one  case,  and  why 

•  Gen.  ii.  19,  20. 
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he  did  not  interfere  in  the  other  ;  and  consequently  why  the  Histo- 
rian's enunciation  was  necessary  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  why  his 
SILENCE,  in  the  second,  was  sufficient  to  give  equal  evidence  to  what 
was  the  truth. 

This  (which  indeed  concerns  the  subject  in  hand)  appears  stiU 
clearer  from  the  following  considerations  : 

1,  The  Pentateuch  is  a  professed  history  of  God's  communica- 
tion with,  and  extraordinary  dispensations  to,  Man,  from  the  placing 
him  in  Paradise  to  the  giving  of  the  Law.  We  have  seen,  that 
Man  was  subject  to  a  Religion,  prior  to  that  Will  of  God  revealed  to 
him  when  he  entered  Paradise.  Now,  were  the  State,  under  which 
he  lived  before  the  Paradisaical,  the  State  of  revealed  Religion,  the 
Nature  of  the  Mosaic  history  required  that  some  account  should  have 
been  given  of  it.  But  no  account  is  given.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Man,  on  his  Creation,  came  under  the  law  of  Natural  Religion, 
or  was,  as  the  Apostle  emphatically  expresses  it — a  Law  unto  himself. *^ 
On  this  supposition,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  Silence  of  the 
Historian.  His  Theme  was  Revealed  Religion  ;  and  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  such  a  Dispensation,  it  was  necessary  that  the  various 
modes  of  it  should  be  recorded.  But  the  memory  of  Natural  Religion 
was  preserved  by  an  earlier  Recorder,  Reason  :  who  wrote  it,  and 
continues  to  write  it,  in  the  minds  of  all  Men.  Of  this  original 
Record,  Moses  hath  given  sufficient  intimation,  where,  speaking  of 
Man's  nature,  he  tells,  that  it  was  created  in  the  likeness  of  God  : 
meaning  (as  hath  been  shewn)  that  Man  was  endowed  with  reason. 
Now  such  a  likeness  implies  his  knowledge  of,  and  confessed 
subjection  to.  Natural  Law  or  Religion. 

2.  But  it  is  not  only  from  the  Silence  of  the  Historian,  as  to  what 
preceded  Man's  migration  into  Paradise,  but  likewise  from  what  he 
expressly  tells  us  followed  on  Man's  situation  there,  that  we  conclude, 
he  was  from  his  creation  to  this  time,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Law 
OF  Nature  only :  For  the  revealed  Law  of  God  to  Man  in  Para- 
dise, after  bestowing  upon  him  the  free  gift  of  immortality,  consists 
but  of  one  positive  Command,  as  the  condition  of  this  accumulated 
blessing :  a  condition  very  diiferent  from  any  of  those  which  Natural 
Religion  requires  to  entitle  Man  to  God's  favour  :  This  plainly  implies, 
that  Adam,  by  the  Light  of  Reason,  knew  already  the  rest  of  God's 
Will,  with  which,  as  Moral  Governor  of  the  World,  he  had  irradiated 
the  breasts  of  aU  Men.  Otherwise,  had  this  Hght  been  so  dim  as  to 
give  no  clear  direction  for  his  duty,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  all- 
gracious  Creator  would  have  expressly  dehvered  to  him  a  complete 
Code  or  Digest  of  Natural  Law,  at  the  time  when  he  enounced  this 
revealed  Command  in  Paradise.     And  that  he  did  not  give  any  such, 

•  Rom.  ii.  14. 
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the  Silence  of  the  Historian,  in  a  work  whose  Nature  would  not  dis- 
pense with  such  an  omission,  is  a  certain  proof. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  word — Man's  moral  State,  under  the  revealed 
Will  of  God,  began  on  his  admission  into  Paradise.  From  which  truth 
it  follows,  that,  from  his  Creation  to  that  time,  he  was  under  the 
guidance  of  natural  Religion. 

And  here  let  me  just  make  an  observation  (which  it  would  be  a 
fault  to  neglect,  though  it  be  but  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of 
divine  art  in  this  inspired  Writer)  concerning  the  different  terms 
employed  by  him  in  defining  Man  as  the  subject  of  Natural  Religion, 
from  those  he  uses  in  defining  him  as  the  subject  of  the  Revealed. 
In  the  first  case,  Man  is  characterised  by  that  distinctive  quality  of 
his  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  God,'^'  or  being  endowed  with  Rea- 
son ;  the  faculty  which  denotes  him  the  subject  of  Natural  Religion  ; 
that  Religion  which  teacheth  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  Heaven 
INDEFINITELY.  In  the  sccond  case,  he  is  distinguished  as  a  com- 
pound Being,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  the  breath  of  life,f 
which  marks  him  out  for  the  adequate  subject  of  that  other  Religion, 
denouncing  death  and  immortality  definitely. 

To  proceed. — This  natural  State  of  Man,  antecedent  to  the  Para- 
disaical, can  never  be  too  carefully  kept  in  mind,  nor  too  precisely 
explained  ;  since  it  is  the  very  Key,  or  Clew  (as  we  shall  find  in  the 
progress  of  this  work)  which  is  to  open  to  us,  and  to  lead  us  throughj 
all  the  recesses  and  intimacies  of  the  last,  and  compleafed.  Dispensation 
of  God  to  Man';  a  Dispensation  long  become  intricate  and  perplexed, 
by  men's  neglecting  to  distinguish  these  two  States  or  Conditions  ; 
which,  as  we  say,  if  not  constantly  kept  in  mind,  the  Gospel  can 
neither  be  well  understood  nor  reasonably  supported. 

So  terribly  mistaken  have  those  good  Men  been,  who  imagined,  that 
the  best  way  of  serving  the  cause  of  Revelation  was  to  deny  the  very 
being  and  existence  of  Natural  Religion. 

But  if  some  have  allowed  too  little  to  this  Religion,  there  are  others, 
and  those  no  declared  enemies  of  Revelation,  who  have  ascribed  a 
great  deal  too  much  to  it.  Systems  which,  however  diiFerent,  are 
yet  alike  injurious  to  the  great  Truth  they  profess  to  defend. 

The  one,  by  annihilating  Natural  Religion,  cuts  away  the  ground 
and  foundation  of  Christianity  ;  the  other,  by  giving  to  Natural 
Religion  certain  Doctrines  of  Perfection,  to  which  it  doth  not  pretend, 
overturns  the  Superstructure . 

Having  thus  shewn  that  Man  lived,  at  first,  under  the  guidance  of 
Natural  Religion  ;  let  us  now  consider  more  precisely,  but  with  all  pos- 
sible brevity.  What  this  Religion  is,  and  what  it  teacheth. 

If  my  ideas,  whether  innate  or  acquired,  do  not  mislead  me,  the 
•  Gen.  i.  26.  t  Gen.  ii.  7. 
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whole  of  it  may  be  comprised  in  tliis — "That  Man,  endowed  with 
Reason  and  Freedom  of  Will,  is  a  Moral  Agent,  and  accountable 
for  his  Conduct  to  his  Maker  ;  who  hath  given  him,  for  his  rule  of 
Life,  a  Law,  discoverable  by  the  one  Faculty,  and  rendered  practicable 
by  the  other. — That  the  faithful  Observers  of  this  Law  God  will 
reward,  and  the  wilful  Transgressors  of  it  he  will  punish  ;  but  that, 
on  repentance  and  amendment,  he  will  pardon,  and  be  reconciled  to, 
Offenders." 

This  Sanction  of  Natural  Religion,  evident  as  it  is,  hath  been 
brought  into  question,  and  disputed,  not  only  by  those  who  reject 
our  idea  of  such  a  moral  System,  but  by  those  who  contend  for  it. 

^hejirst  have  said,  that  we  know  so  little  of  God's  government  of 
the  universe,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  affirm,  that  Man  hath  any  claim 
at  all  to  Reward.  The  other,  that  it  is  still  more  hazardous  to  affirm, 
that  REPENTANCE  will  certainly  restore  bad  Men  to  the  benefit  of  this 
Claim,  if,  before  their  transgression,  they  had  any  such. 

Yet  the  Truths  (thus  boldly  brought  in  question)  are  founded  on 
this  clear  principle,  "  That,  taking  in  the  whole  of  a  good  Man's  exist- 
ence, God  will  bestow  upon  him  more  of  happiness  than  of  misery." 
To  deny  this,  will  tend  to  confound  our  distinct  ideas  of  a  good  and  of 
an  evil  Governor  of  the  World.  Nor  are  these  truths,  thus  founded, 
at  all  shaken  by  our  ignorance  of  God's  government  of  the  universe. 
I  apprehend,  that  the  supposed  force  of  the  objection  ariseth  from 
Men's  not  rightly  distinguishing  between  God's  Physical  and  Moral 
Government ;  nor  seeing  how  the  consequences  of  T;hat  distinction 
direct  our  judgment  to  decide  of  the  evidence  in  religious  matters, 
and  particularly  of  the  force  of  this  objection.  I  will  not  here  repeat 
my  reasoning  on  this  subject,  which  the  reader  may  find  already  deli- 
vered in  the  329th  and  330th  pages  of  the  Introduction,  and  will  see 
repeated,  occasionally,  hereafter.  In  behalf  of  these  repetitions,  had  I 
added  one  more,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  should  have  no  need  to 
apologize  :  for  as  often  as  an  old  argument  supports  a  Truth,  newly 
attacked,  the  use  of  that  argument,  on  such  an  occasion,  cannot  be 
called  a  repetition  of  it,  but  a  diflferent  application  of  it  to  a  new  ques- 
tion. And  every  different  application  will  give  additional  credit  to 
the  solidity  of  the  argument,  when  it  is  seen  how  many  various  pur- 
poses it  may  be  made  to  serve,  and  how  many  various  Truths  it  is 
fitted  to  illustrate.  This  is  one  of  those  fruitful  Arguments, 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  this  Work,  which  I  have  enforced  again 
and  again,  in  the  support  of  some  neio  Truth  ;  and  which,  I  make  no 
doubt,  a  less  attentive  Reader  has  as  often  condemned  for  a  repetition 
of  the  same  thing. 

From  this  Argument,  so  referred  to,  as  it  hes  in  the  Introduction^ 
we  may  safely  conclude,    that  a  good  man  hath  a   claim  to  rev)ard. 
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And  this,  I  think,  Rehgionists,  consulting  no  more^^than  their  natural 
ideas,  have  generally  agreed  in ;  and  yet  have''generally  concurred  to 
deny  that  other  part  of  the  proposition  (though  it  stand  upon  the 
same  Principle)  which  teacheth,  that  God  will  re-establish  the  repent- 
ant" Sinner  in  his  original  claim  to  divine  favour. 

This  may  seem  unaccountable ;  but  there  is  a  secret  in  it,  which 
will  deserve  to  be  explained,  for  more  reasons  than  one  ;  but  at  present, 
principally  for  the  sake  of  removing  this  difficulty. 

The  truth  is,  those  Divines,  who  doubted  of  this  re-establishment, 
laboured  under  a  groundless  apprehension,  that  to  allow  the  Doctrine 
of  reconciliation,  on  sincere  repentance  alone,  might  tend  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelatioti ;  which  they  erroneously 
supposed  taught  nothing  concerning  a  future  state  but  what  was  dis- 
coverable, and  had  been  actually  discovered,  by  the  light  of  Nature  : 
So  that  if  natural  Religion  taught  one  means  of  Reconciliation,  and 
Revelation  taught  another,  both  could  not  be  true.  They,  therefore, 
rejected  that,  as  false,  which  natural  Religion  was  said  to  teach.  And 
modern  Unbelievers  being  under  the  hke  delusion,  viz.  that  natural 
Religion  and  revealed  taught  the  same  doctrine  concerning  a  future 
state,  reject,  as  false,  that  means  of  reconciliation  which  Revelation 
pretends  to  have  discovered. 

But  we  have  bestowed  our  pains  to  little  purpose,  if,  by  this  time, 
the  attentive  Reader  doth  not  perceive,  that  the  Rewards,  taught  by 
natural  Religion^  are  very  different  in  Jdnd,  as  well  as  in  degree,  from 
those  taught  by  the  Revealed  :  However,  if  he  hath  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  insti'ucted  in  this  important  truth,  the  sequel  of  our  Dis- 
course, to  which  we  are  now  hastening,  will,  we  hope,  give  him  entire 
satisfaction. 

I  had  said,  and  on  the  Authority  of  St.  Paul  himself,  that  natural 
Religion  taught,  that  God  is  a  Reivarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
him*  Now,  from  his  being  a  Rewarder,  which  springs  from  his 
nature  and  attributes,  I  have  ventured  to  found  Man's  claim  to  reward. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Where  are  those  rewards  to  be  expected,  and 
of  "WHAT  quahty  do  they  consist  ? 

To  the  first  part  of  the  question,  I  reply — That,  at  what  time  soever 
God's  Providence  hath  been  dispensed  equally  to  the  Sons  of  Adam, 
Uving  under  the  direction  of  natural  Law,  they  could  expect  their 
reward  only  here.  But,  whenever  they  began  to  observe,  that  God's 
Providence  was  grown  unequal,  and  that  rewards  and  punishments 
were  not  regularly  dispended  here,  they  would  look  to  have  the  disor- 
der rectified  hereafter.     But  of  this,  more  as  we  proceed. 

To  the  second  part  of  the  question.  Of  what  quality  these  rewards 
consist  ?  I  reply.  We  are  taught  to  believe,  they  shall  be  abundant,  as 

•  Heb.  xi.  G. 
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suited  to  that  better  state  of  existence  to  which  they  are  reserved ;  and 
as  bestowed  by  an  all-bountiful  Master,  to  whose  more  intimate  pre- 
sence they  shall  be  admitted :  yet  still  bearing  some  adequate  propor- 
tion to  Man's  merit  and  desert. 

If  Reason,  on  the  one  hand,  seems  to  revolt  at  the  thoughts  of 
everlasting  Punishment ;  (for,  as  God  is  a  Rewarder  of  the  Good,  we 
must  conclude,  the  Apostle  would  have  us  infer,  that  he  is  a  Punisher 
of  the  Bad  ;  since  this  exercise  of  his  power,  over  both  Good  and  Bad, 
stands  on  the  same  attributes  of  Goodness  and  Justice ;)  If  Reason,  I 
say,  doth,  on  the  one  hand,  seem  to  revolt  at  everlasting  Punishment, 
we  must  confess,  that  Fancy,  on  the  other,  (even  when  fuU  plumed 
by  Vanity),  hath  scarce  force  enough  to  rise  to  the  idea  of  infinite 
rewards.  How  the  heart  of  Man  came  to  conceive  this  to  be  an  ade- 
quate retribution  for  his  right  conduct,  during  the  short  trial  of  his 
Virtue  here,  would  be  hard  to  tell,  did  we  not  know  what  Monsters 
Pride  begot  of  old  upon  Pagan  Philosophy  ;  and  how  much  greater 
still  these  latter  ages  have  disclosed,  by  the  long  incubation  of  School- 
divinity  upon  Folly. 

Wliat  hath  been  urged  from  natural  reason,  in  support  of  this  extra- 
vagant presumption,  is  so  very  slender,  that  it  recoils  as  you  inforce 
it.  1.  First,  you  say,  "that  the  Soul,  the  subject  of  these  eternal 
rewards,  being  immaterial,  and  so  therefore  unaffected  by  the  causes 
which  bring  material  things  to  an  end,  is,  by  its  nature,  fitted  for 
eternal  rewards."  This  is  an  argument  ad  ignorantiam,  and  holds  no 
farther — Because  an  immaterial  Being  is  not  subject  to  that  mode  of 
dissolution  which  affects  material  substances,  you  conclude  it  to  be 
eternal.  This  is  going  too  fast.  There  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
many  natural  causes,  (unknown,  indeed,  to  us,)  whereby  immaterial 
Beings  come  to  an  end.  But  if  the  nature  of  things  cannot,  yet  cer- 
tainly God  can,  put  a  period  to  such  a  Being,  when  it  hath  served  the 
purpose  of  its  Creation.  Doth  annihilation  impeach  that  Wisdom 
and  Goodness  which  was  displayed  when  God  brought  it  out  of 
nothing  ? 

Other  immaterial  Beings  there  are  (as  hath  been  observed)  who  have 
the  same  natural  security  with  man  for  their  existence,  of  whose 
eternity  we  never  dream  ;  I  mean  the  Soids  of  Brutes.  But  Pride, 
as  the  Poet  observes,  calls  God  unjust : 

"  If  Man  alone  ingross  not  Heaven's  higli  cave  ; 
Alone  msidLe  per/ecl  here,  iMiMORTai,  tliere." 

Fanatics,  indeed,  both  New  and  Old,  have  well  provided  for  the 
proper  eternity  of  the  human  Soul,  by  making  it  a  part  or  portion  of 
the   substance  of  God   himself.*     But  so  blasphemous   a  fancy,   all 

•  See  note  B,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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sober  Christians^  from  the  most  early  times  to  the  present,  have  looked 
upon  with  horror. 

However,  let  us  (for  argument's  sake)  allow  the  human  Soul  to  be 
unperishable  by  nature,  and  secured  in  its  existence  by  the  unchange- 
able will  of  God :  and  see  what  will  follow  from  thence. — An  infinite 
Reward  for  Virtue,  during  one  moment  of  its  existence,  because 
Reason  discovers  that,  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  some  Reward  is  due  ? 
By  no  means — When  God  hath  amply  repaid  us  for  the  performance 
of  our  duty,  will  he  be  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  us  for  the  long 
remainder  of  eternity?  May  he  not  find  new  and  endless  employ- 
ment for  reasonable  Creatures,  to  which,  when  properly  discharged, 
new  rewards,  and  in  endless  succession,  will  be  assigned  ?  Modest 
Reason  seems  to  dictate  this  to  the  Followers  of  the  Law  of  Nature. 
The  flattering  expedient  of  eternal  Rewards,  for  Virtue  here, 
was  invented  in  the  simplicity  of  early  speculation,  after  it  had  fairly 
brought  men  to  conclude  that  the  soul  was  immateriaL 

2.  A  second  Argument,  from  the  conviction  it  carries  with  it,  I 
would  recommend  to  the  care  and  protection  of  its  Discoverers,  the 
Platonists  and  Poets;  namely.  Men's  longings  after  immor- 
tality, even  in  the  state  of  Nature.  These,  say  our  Poetical  Meta- 
physicians, and  Metaphysical  Poets,  are  a  proof  that  we  shall  obtain 
what  we  long  for  ;  since  natural  appetites  were  not  given  in  vain. 
The  fou7idation,  on  which  this  argument  stands,  is  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  quite  void  of  all  plausibility.  The  general  appetite  for 
Good  was  indeed  given  by  Nature,  to  aid  us  in  the  easier  and  speedier 
attainment  of  it.  But  in  this  consists  the  sophistry  of  the  reasoning 
— Because  the  appetite  for  Good  is  essential  in  the  constitution  of 
every  sensitive  Being,  it  is  concluded,  that  we  shall  obtain  the  great- 
est GOOD  which  the  Imagination  can  form,  for  the  object  of  its 
wishes.  And,  to  call  this  visionary  Operator,  Nature,  and  not  Fancy, 
will  scarce  mend  the  matter,  if  the  noble  Philosopher  *  did  not  vilify 
his  species,  when  he  said,  that  She  did  not  know  how  to  keep  a  mean 
or  measure.f  The  Phsenomenoii  is  easily  explained.  The  Passions 
were  given  to  excite  our  Activity  in  the  pursuit  of  Good :  and  the 
violence  of  such  of  them,  as  drive  most  impetuously  to  their  end,  will 
be  apt  to  transgress  the  tnean.  But  there  is  another  part  as  essential 
to  our  frame,  which  is  Reason  ;  and  her  office  it  is  to  keep  the 
Passions  within  due  bounds  ;  then  most  apt  to  fly  out,  when  pursued 
by  that  frightful  Phantom,  Annihilation.  And  as  the  best  security 
against  this  terror  is  the  pledge  of  immortality/,  we  are  too  much  in 
haste  to  inquire  of  Reason,  Whether,  indeed.  Natural  Religion 
hath  given  us  this  security. 

From  all  that  hath  been  said,  I  would  infer,  that  our  appetites,  or 
•   Bacon.  t  Modum  tencre  nescia  est, 

VOL.    III.  A    A 
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LONGINGS  after  good,  were  given  us,  not  to  lead  the  conclusions  of 
Reason,  but  to  be  led  by  them,  lest  these  longings  should  become 
extravagant. 

3.  But  the  palmary  argument  is  still  behind.  It  is  partly  Physical, 
and  partly  Moral.  "  The  merit  of  service"  (say  these  Men)  "  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  that  Being  to  whom  our  service  is 
directed  and  becomes  acceptable.  An  infinite  Being,  therefore,  can 
dispense  no  rewards  but  what  are  infinite.  And  thus  the  Virtuous 
Man  becomes  intitled  to  immortality." 

The  misfortune  is,  that  this  reasoning  holds  equally  on  the  side  of 
the  Unmerciful  Doctors,  as  they  are  called,  who  doom  the  Wicked 
to  EVERLASTING  PuNiSHMENT,  Indeed,  wcre  this  the  only  discredit 
under  which  it  labours,  the  merciless  Doctors  would  hold  themselves 
little  concerned.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Argument  from  infinity  proves 
just  nothing.  To  make  it  of  any  force,  both  the  Parties  should  be 
infinite.  This  inferior  emanation  of  God's  Image,  Man,  should  either 
be  supremely  good  or  supremely  bad,  a  kind  of  Deity  or  Devil.  But 
these  Reasoners,  in  their  attention  to  the  Divinity,  overlook  the 
Humanity,  which  makes  the  decrease  keep  pace  with  the  accumulation, 
till  the  rule  of  Logic,  that  the  conchision  follows  the  weaker  part, 
comes  in,  to  end  the  dispute. 

This  view  of  things,  which  presents  to  us  the  reward,  held  out  by 
the  Law  of  Nature,  clears  up,  at  the  same  time,  the  more  disputed 
question,  concerning  the  efficacy  of  repentance  alone,  to  reinstate  us  in 
God's  FAVOUR  ;  and  shews,  that  this  doctrine  of  Natural  Religion  is 
very  consistent  with  what  Revealed  Religion  teacheth,  concerning 
Reconciliation,  on  repentance :  since  the  rewards,  promised  by 
each  Religion,  being  totally  different,  they  may  reasonably,  when  for- 
feited, have  diiferent  means  appointed  for  their  recovery.  Hence  it 
is,  that,  by  the  first,  simple  repentance,  we  say,  is  deemed  sufficient ; 
and,  by  the  latter,  some  atonement  may  be  reasonably  required, 
together  with  repentance. 

On  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  Natural  Religion, 
we  see.  That  Reason  reclaims  against  the  pride  of  such  of  its  votaries, 
who  expect  eternal  rewards,  when  that  Religion  only  promiseth  very 
ample  ones. 

Come  we  now  to  the  Condition  of  Man  under  Revealed  Religion. 
For  God  (as  we  must  needs  conclude)  having  tried  Adam  in  the  State 
OF  Nature,  and  approved  of  the  good  use  he  had  made  of  his  free- 
will under  the  direction  of  that  light,  advanced  him  to  a  superior 
station  in  Paradise.  How  long,  before  this  remove,  Man  had  con- 
tinued subject  to  Natural  Religion  alone,  we  can  only  guess.  But  of 
this  we  may  be  assured,  that  it  was  some  considerable  time  before  the 
Garden  of  Eden  could  naturally  be  made  fit  for  his  reception.      Since 
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Moses,  •when  he  had  concluded  his  History  of  the  Creation,  and  of 
God's  rest  on,  and  sanctijication  of,  the  seventh  day,*  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  condition  of  this  new  world,  in  the  following  terms  : — 
And  God  created  every  living  plant  of  the  field,  before  it  was  in  the 
earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew  ;  for  the  Lord  God 
had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth.f  Which  seem  plainly  to 
intimate,  that  when  the  seeds  of  vegetables  had  been  created  on  the 
third  day,  they  were  left  to  Nature,  in  its  ordinary  operations,  to 
mature  by  Sun  and  showers.  So  that  when,  in  course  of  time,  Para- 
dise was  become  capable  of  accommodating  its  inhabitants,  they  were 
transplanted  thither. — "  And  the  Lord  took  the  Man,  and  put  him  into 
the  Garden  of  Eden — And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  Man, 
saying,  Of  every  Tree  of  the  Garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat  ;  but  of 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat :  for  in 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  |  Li  tliis 
manner,  was  the  first  extraordinary  revelation  of  God's  Wdl,  or  what 
we  call  REVEALED  Religion,  added  to,  or  more  properly  built  upon, 
the  Religion  of  Nature  ;  which  continued  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
God's  extraordinary  Dispensations  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
moral  Government  of  Man. 

WeU  !  Adam  disobeyed  the  Command.  He  ate,  and  became  (as  he 
was  first  created)  Mortal. — And  lest  (as  the  Historian  says)  he 
should  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
and  live  for  ever,§  he  is  driven  out  of  Paradise,  and  sent  back  again 
to  his  former  State  ;  the  subject  of  natural  Religion.  And  in  this 
subjection  he  continued  till  the  giving  of  the  Law. 

From  this  account  we  learn,  that,  had  Adam  not  disobeyed  the 
Command,  he  would  have  lived  for  ever,  exempt  from  the  present  con- 
dition of  mortality ;  since  this  return  to  it  was  the  penalty  of  his 
transgression. 

And  lest  we  should  make  a  wrong  inference  from  what  we  read, 
that  immortal  life  was  Man's  natural  claim  from  the  time  of  his 
creation  ;  and  not  a.  free  gift  bestowed  upon  him  on  his  entrance  into 
Paradise  ;  the  Historian  tells  us  of  the  means  employed  to  exclude 
him  from  the  tree  of  life,  which  conferred  immortality  on  the 
Eater.  The  ideas  which  this  language  conveys  are,  indeed,  allegorical ; 
but  they  inform  us  of  this,  and  of  nothing  but  this,  that  immortal  life 
was  a  thing  extraneous  to  our  Nature  ;  and  not  put  into  our  paste 
or  composition,  when  first  fashioned  by  the  forming  hand  of  the 
Creator.  || 

If  it  be  asked,  why  Moses  did  not  record  this  free  gift  of  immor- 

•  Gen.  ii.  2,  3,  t    Verses  4,  5.  t   Verse  \5—\7.  §   Gen.  iii.  22. 

II  Gen.  ii.  7-  "  And  the  Lord  formed  man  of  tlie  dust  of  the  ground,"  &c.,  compared' 
with  Gen.  iii.  19. 
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tality,  lost  by  the  first  Adam,  in  as  open  and  clear  terms  as  the  second 
Adam  proclaimed  the  recovery  of  it  ?  the  reason  will  be  given,  more 
at  large,  hereafter.  At  present,  I  shall  just  observe,  (though,  per- 
haps, a  little  prematurely)  that  the  several  Messengers  of  God's 
several  Revelations  had  each  his  proper  office  to  discharge.  It  was  the 
office  of  Jesus  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light,  or  to  promulge 
the  doctrine  of  it  in  open  day.  It  was  Moses's  office  to  record  the 
loss,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  it,*  in  that  Dispensation  which 
was  committed  to  his  Charge.  He  could  go  no  further  than  just  to 
hint  at  a  recovery,  in  covert  and  obscure  expressions. 

On  these  diflferent  and  respective  grounds  then  stood,  and  must  for 
ever  stand,  Natural,  and  Revealed  Religion. 

The  first  teacheth  an  abundant  reward  for  virttie ;  the  other  pro- 
mised a  blessed  immortality  on  the  observance  of  a  positive  command. 

This  distinction,  carefully  kept  in  mind,  will  reflect  great  lights 
upon  both  Religions.  As,  by  the  neglect  of  it,  the  Mosaic  Dispensa- 
tion hath  lain,  for  many  ages,  involved  in  obscurities  ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian is  become  subject  to  inexplicable  difficulties.  This  will  be  seen 
as  we  proceed. 

At  present  let  it  suffice  to  observe,  1.  That  this  account  of  the 
Paradisaical  State  supports  our  Capital  Assertion,  that  Natural 
Religion  neither  teacheth  nor  promiseth  eternal  Rewards.  While  it 
is  supposed  to  do  so,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  discrediting  of 
Revelation  ;  for  it  will  force  us  to  conclude,  that  God  arbitrarily 
annexed  Salvation,  or  eternal  life,  to  one  condition  by  the  Laio  of 
Grace,  and  to  another  condition  by  the  Law  of  Nature.  This  obser- 
vation will  have  its  weight  with  those  plain  men,  who  allow,  to 
the  two  "connected  Laws,  the  common  privilege  of  explaining  one 
another. 

2.  It  enables  us  to  see  clearly  into  another  reason,  why  the  condi- 
tion of  immortality  was  the  observance  of  a  positive  command ;  and 
not  the  performance  of  moral  duty  at  large.  For  immortal  life  being 
a  free-gift  to  which  no  man  had  a  claim  by  nature,  it  might  be  given 
on  whatever  condition  best  pleased  the  Benefactor.  And  the  observ- 
ance of  a  positive  duty  was  very  fitly  preferred  to  a  moral  ;  as  it  best 
marked  out  the  nature  of  the  benefit,  which  was  of  grace  and  not  of 
debt. 

3.  But  there  is  stiU  another  reason,  (arising  from  the  moral  order 
of  things,)  why  this  free  gift,  if  it  were  fit  or  necessary  to  be 
bestowed  on  condition,  should  rather  be  annexed  to  a  positive  than  a 
moral  duty.  No  one,  I  suppose,  was  ever  so  wild  as  to  imagine,  that 
had  Adam  not  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  would  have  been 
mtitled  to  immortality,  unless  he  had  likewise  observed  the  dictates  of 

•  See  the  subject  of  the  Divine  Legation. 
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the  MORAL  Law,  which  natural  Religion  enjoins;  the  habitual  viola- 
tion of  which,  unrepented  of,  every  reflecting  man  sees,  naust  have 
deprived  him  of  immortality,  as  inevitably  as  the  transgression  of  the 
positive  command.  The  reason  is  evident.  Man  living  under  the  Law 
of  Nature,  when  the  free  gift  of  immortality  was  bestowed  on  him, 
his  previous  qualification  to  fit  him  for  the  acceptance  of  the  free  gift, 
must  needs  be  so7ne  reward ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  having  a  claim  to 
that  Reward  which  Natural  Religion  bestows.  Now  nothing  but 
the  obsei-vance  of  moral  duties  could  intitle  him  to  some  reward.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  observance  of  moral  duties  was  a  condition 
annexed  by  nature,  and  appropriated  to  that  reward  which  follows  the 
favour  of  God  in  general ;  and  so  could  not  be  made  the  condition  of 
a  different  thing,  viz.  the  free  gift  of  immortality,  which  was  founded 
in  a  prior  capacity  of  reward  ;  and  this  capacity  acquired  by  the  per- 
formance of  moral  duties. 

These  things  give  the  curious  observer  such  exalted  ideas  of  divine 
Wisdom,  in  the  order  and  course  of  God's  Dispensations  to  Man, 
that  (transported  with  the  idea)  I  have  anticipated  a  Truth,  which, 
though  it  be  of  present  use  to  confirm  what  hath  been  already  said 
concerning  the  separate  states,  and  different  genius  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Rehgion,  yet  belongs  more  properly  to  another  place  ; 
where  I  shall  employ  it  to  remove  a  difficulty  which  hath  so  long 
entangled,  that  it  hath  at  length  discredited  the  most  rational  as  well 
as  essential  Principle  of  Christianity. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  see,  to  how  little  purpose  Divines  have 
fatigued  themselves,  and  others,  to  give  a  reason.  Why  a  liositive 
and  not  a  moral  duty  was  made  the  condition  of  immortal  life.  In 
the  course  of  which  enquiry,  some  have  been  so  extravagant  as  to 
assert,  that  the  sequestered  state  of  the  first  Pair  made  the  observance 
of  a  moral  duty  an  improper  condition  to  be  annexed  to  this//-ee  gift  ; 
seeing,  in  that  state,  opportunities  were  wanting  to  exercise  them. 
But,  if  we  divide  moral  duty,  as  is  commonly  done,  into  the  three 
separate  Branches,  of  Divine,  Personal,  and  Social,  we  shall  find  that 
Adam  had  as  equal  occasion  to  practise  the  two  first,  as  if  sent  into 
a  World  filled  with  Inhabitants  ;  and  the  most  meritorious  part  of 
the  third,  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  blessed  with  a  Help  meet  for 
him.^ 

The  truth  is,  the  State  of  Natural  Religion,  under  which  Adam 
lived  till  he  was  put  into  Paradise,  unobserved  by  Divines ;  and  the 
mistaken  ideas  entertained  of  it,  by  them,  when  they  had  observed  it, 
and  distinguished  it  from  the  Revealed,  betrayed  them  into  these 
absurdities,  and  gave  birth  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  to  a  thousand 
errors,  which  have  obscured  and  deformed  the  glories  of  that  last  great 

•  Gen.  ii.  18. 
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and  best  Work  in  God's  moral  government,   the   redemption   of 

MANKIND    BY    THE    SACRIFICE    OF    HIS    SoN. 

From  the  account  here  given,  God's  Justice,  with  regard  to  the 
effects  of  Adam's  transgression  upon  his  Posterity,  is  fully  declared. 
Adam  fell,  and  forfeited  the  free  (jift  of  immortahty — in  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die*  He  returned  to  his  for- 
mer state  in  which  he  was  created,  subject  to  mortality  ;  that  death 
which  follows  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  It  is  astonishing  that 
any  other  death  should  have  been  understood  by  those  words,f  when 
the  very  sentence  of  condemnation  itself  confines  us  to  the  sense  here 
given — In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  (says  God)  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till 
thou  return  unto  the  ground  :  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  : 
for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. | 

In  this  State,  Adam  begot  a  Posterity,  which  naturally  became 
sharers  in  his  original  condition  of  Mortality.^  And,  Were  they 
injured  in  not  being  made  partakers  of  a  gift  never  bestowed  upon 
them  ?  Absurd  !  They  were  left  and  continued  in  possession  of  all 
the  Rights  inherent  in  their  original  nature  ;  and  would  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  free  gift,  had  not  he,  to  whom  it  was  given,  and 
from  whom  they  were  descended,  forfeited  it  before  they  came  into 
Being.  II  What  Physical  contagion  they  contracted  at  their  birth, 
either  of  body  or  of  mind,  is  of  little  use  to  enquire  ;  since,  however 
Man  came  by  his  Malady,  his  cure  is  one  and  the  same. 

So  good  reason  had  St.  Paul  not  to  think  he  impeached  the  Justice 
of  God,  when  he  said,  that  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even 
over  those  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
transgression,^  i.  e.  over  those  who  died  before  they  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.  Now,  as  the  death,  here  mentioned,  could  be 
only  Physical,  though  total ;  the  death  spoken  of,  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, as  denounced  on  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  sinned  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  must,  consequently,  be  Physi- 
cal likewise. 

Thus  both  infants  and  adults  falling  under  the  very  letter  of  the 
sentence  denounced  on  Adam,  we  see  how  God's  justice  is  made 
apparent. 

Another  important  truth  emerges  from  this  account  of  the  fall, 
viz.   that   this   part  of  the  Mosaic  History  is   no  allegory,  as  hath 

*  Gen.  ii.  17.  t  See  note  C,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  %  Gen.  iii.  19. 

§  "  By  death"  (says  Mr.  Locke)  "  some  men  understand,  endless  torments  in  Hell-fire. 
■ — But  it  seems  a  strange  way  of  understanding  a  Lavp,  (which  requires  the  plainest  and 
directest  words,)  that  by  death  should  be  meant,  eternal  life  in  misery/.  Can  any  one  be 
supposed,  by  a  Law,  which  says,  for  felony  thou  shalt  surely  die — not  that  he  should 
lose  his  life,  but  be  kept  alive  in  perpetual  and  exquisite  torments  ?  And  would  any  one 
think  himself  fairly  dealt  with  that  was  so  used  ?  " — "  Reasonableness  of  Christianity," 
vol.  ii.  p.  508.  II  See  what  is  said  concerning  the  difference  between  the  for- 

ffeitm-e  of  natural  aud  adventitious  Rights.  "  Divine  Legation,"  book  v.  sect.  5. 
•T  Rom.  V.  14.     See  also  note  D,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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been  commonly  imagined.  The  root  of  which  conceit,  as  indeed  of 
many  other  extravagances  tliat  have  deformed  the  rational  simplicity 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  hath  been  the  confounding  the  distinct  and 
different  sanctions  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion  with  one  another. 
For  Divines,  as  we  said,  having  mistaken  these  sanctions  to  be  the 
same,  namely  Immortality,  they  were  led  to  conclude,  though 
against  the  express  words  of  the  text,  that  Adam's  transgression  was  a 
breach  of  some  precept  of  the  Moral  Law,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  account  which  represented  it  as  the  violation  of  a  positive  Com- 
mand, was  an  Allegory  :  and  being  once  got  upon  this  fairy- 
ground,  every  man  had  it  in  his  power  to  pursue,  as  he  liked,  the 
favourite  Vision,  which  he  himself  had  raised  from  an  Allegory  left 
unexplained  by  the  sacred  Writer.  Numberless  have  been  these 
monsters  of  the  Imagination.  But  a  late  Allegorist  of  the  history  of 
i^iefall  hath  so  discredited  the  trade,  by  his  absurd  and  abominable 
fancies,  fit  only  to  be  told  by  himself,*  that  were  it  not  for  the 
account  which  both  believers  and  unbeUevers  find  in  this  commodious 
method  of  evading  difiiculties,  we  naight  hope  at  length  to  get  free 
of  the  dishonour  of  having  so  long  abused  a  rational  mode  of  infor- 
mation. 

We  Jiave  shewn  what  the  last  believing  Writer  hath  invented,  to 
render  the  abuse  odious  ;  let  us  now  see  what  the  last  unbelieving 
Writer  hath  offiered  to  render  the  abuse  ridiculous.  He  assures  us, 
that  the  Scripture  account  of  the  Fall  is  a  mkre  Allegory,  in  the 
manner  of  the  eastern  Fables,  signifying  that  man  was  formed  to  a 
state  of  happiness  and  perfection,  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued innocent,  but  lost  and  forfeited  it  by  following  his  lusts  and 
passions,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  Creator  ;  and  became  miserable 
as  soon  as  he  became  a  wilful  and  habitual  sinner. \ 

Here  we  see  the  learned  Doctor  throws  aside  his  usual  reserve,  and 
preaches  up  rank  Deism  without  disguise :  while  he  makes  the  fall 
from,  and  Restoration  to,  hfe,  as  taught  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  Emblem  of  the  frail  Condition 
of  Man,  to  whom  God  had  given  the  Law  of  Nature  for  his  only 
guide.  On  this  principle  he  attacks  Dr.  Waterland's  and  Bishop 
Sherlock's  explanations  of  the  story  of  the  Fall.  But  the  force  of 
his  reasoning  (as  hath  been  the  good  fortune  of  most  deistical  Wri- 
ters) springs  not  from  the  truth  of  his  own  notions,  but  from  the 
futility  of  his  Adversary's. — "  Pray  tell  us,"  (says  the  learn  d  Doctor, 
with  that  vivacity  which  he  never  restrained,  when  he  had  his  Adver- 
sary at  advantage,)  "  What  is  it  we  Christians  are  obliged  to  believe 
of  it  ?  [the  story  of  the  Fall.]     Must  we  believe  it  to  be  all  an  Alle- 

•  See  "  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  W.  Whiston,"  vol.  i.  p.  339.  t   Dr. 

Middleton's  "  Works,"  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  131,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  199.  - 
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gory  ?  No.  It  is  tlie  allegorical  interpretation  that  has  drawn  all 
this  clamour  from  me,  of  weakening  the  authority  of  Moses  and 
favouring  infidelity.  Must  we  believe  it  to  be  all  literal?  No.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  do  that,  since  there  is  certainly  much  mystery  in 
it.  What  then  are  we  to  do  ?  Why  we  are  to  consider  it  as  neither 
fact  nor  fable,  neither  literal  nor  allegorical ;  to  interpret  one  sen- 
tence literally  ;  the  next  allegoricaUy  ;  the  third  again  literally  ;  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  ;  which,  like  the  very  Serpent  it 
treats  of,  is  all  over  spotted  and  speckled  ;  here  with  letter^  there  with 
mystery  ;  and  sometimes,  with  a  dash  of  both."* 

This,  on  a  supposition,  (the  truth  of  which,  both  the  Deist  and  the 
Believer  took  for  granted)  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  was 
an  ALLEGORY,  hath  its  weight.  But  none  at  all,  on  the  supposition, 
whose  truth  I  have  endeavaured  to  evince,  that  the  Mosaic  account  is 
a  HISTORY  OF  FACT,  aud  not,  as  the  learned  Doctor  pretends,  a 
MERE  ALLEGORY  ;  interlarded,  indeed,  as  the  ancient  Histories  of 
greatest  weight  have  always  been,  with  strong  figurative  expressions, 
as  well  allegorical  as  metaphorical.  In  such  a  kind  of  composition, 
the  best  rules  of  interpretation  not  only  justify  the  rational  Critic  in 
nnderstanding  some  expressions  literally  and  others  allegoricaUy^ 
but  necessarily  require  his  observance  of  this  rule.  To  do  what  the 
learned  Doctor  requires  of  him — To  stick  throughout,  either  to  the 
letter  or  the  figure,  would  betray  much  ignorance  of  the  genius  of 
ancient  literature.  When  Adam  is  said  to  have  eaten  of  forbidden 
fruit,  and  Israel  to  have  committed  ivhoredom,  Do  these  phrases  (used 
by  the  same  Historian  in  his  History  of  the  Fall,  and  afterwards  in 
the  History  of  the  Jewish  Defection)  make  one  more  an  allegory 
than  the  other  1  Are  not  both  narratives  of  facts  figuratively 
adorned  1  the  first,  to  denote  AdanHs  transgression  of  a  positive  Com- 
mand ;  and  the  other,  to  signify  the  defection  of  the  Israelites  into 
Idolatry. 

The  cold  raillery,  therefore,  of  our  learned  Doctor,  while  he  con- 
siders the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Fall,  as  neither  fact  nor  fable, 
neither  literal  nor  allegorical,  but  to  be  sometimes  interpreted  one 
way,  sometimes  another — might,  for  his  credit,  have  been  spared  ; 
as  informing  us  of  nothing  but  his  inattention  to,  or  ignorance  of, 
literary  composition,  as  it  was  in  its  primeval  state  ;  early  formed, 
and  still  continuing  to  exist,  amongst  People  undisciplined  by  arts 
and  polished  manners. 

The  truth  is,  our  Critic  in  his  censure,  and  those  learned  Divines 
in  their  defence,  have  equally  confounded  two  distinct  Species  of 
Writing  with  one  another  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  Allegory  with  a  real 
History  ornamented  with  metaphorical  and    allegorical  colouring. 

•  See  the  Doctor's  "  Defence"  of  his  Letler  to  Waterland. 
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The  Divines,  to  serve  tlieir  occasions,  did  it,  either  wittingly  or  inad- 
vertently ;  and  the  learned  Doctor,  to  serve  his,  either  followed  their 
example  or  imitated  their  practice.  These  Divines  had  observed,  that 
preceding  Commentators  on  the  Bible  had,  occasionally,  in  the  nar- 
rative parts,  jumped  from  the  literal  to  the  allegoric  sense,  and  so 
backward  and  forward  to  the  end  of  the  Chapter,  because  they  found, 
that  where  the  language  was  full  oi figurative  terms,  it  was  reasonable 
and  necessary  so  to  do.  Their  error  was,  in  supposing  they  might  do 
the  same,  in  what  they  believed  to  be  an  Allegory.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  Doctor  saw  the  absurdity  of  this  practice  in  an  Alle- 
gory ;  but  his  error  was,  in  supposing  it  to  be  equally  absurd  to  do 
the  same  in  &  figurative  narration  of  fact. 

And  what  occasioned  the  common  mistake  of  both  parties  was, 
their  having  (as  we  say)  confounded  these  two  species  of  Composition 
with  one  another  ;  which  they  would  never  have  done,  had  they  but 
considered,  that  the  end  of  an  allegory  is  to  hide,  and  the  purpose 
of  allegorical,  that  is  figurative  expressions,  only  to  ornament. 

But,  as  the  History  of  the  Fall  is,  in  Dr.  Middleton's  sense,  a 
MERE  ALLEGORY,  and  as  his  Moral  of  the  Fable  tends  to  reduce 
the  whole  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  mere  Deism  ;  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  shew,  from  the  very  genius  of  Antiquity,  that  his  Moral 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  those  which  the  most  early  times  loved  to 
disguise  under  that  cover. 

It  is,  in  the  learned  Doctor's  opinion,  a  mere  allegory,  in  the 
manner  of  the  eastern  Fables,  signifying,  that  Man  was  formed  to  a 
state  of  hapjnness  and  perfection  ;  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he 
continued  innocent,  but  lost  and  forfeited  it  by  following  his  lusts  and 
passions,  and  so  became  miserable. 

The  truth  of  his  idea,  of  its  being  a  mere  allegory,  hath  been 
examined  already.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  his  idea  :  It  is,  if 
you  wiU  believe  him,  in  the  manner  of  the  Eastern  Fables. 

An  observation  that  betrays  his  ignorance  both  of  Eastern  Fables 
and  Eastern  Truths.  The  Fables  of  the  Ancients,  whether  of  the 
East  or  West,  were  invented,  as  I  have  shewn  elsewhere,  for  this  end, 
and  for  no  other,  namely,  to  hide  from  the  People,  under  that  cover, 
such  Truths  as  were  above  the  People's  capacity  to  comprehend  ;  or 
were  judged  inexpedient,  for  the  sake  of  public  utility,  that  they 
should  know.  This  Veil,  however,  their  Wise  Men  were  able  to  pene- 
trate ;  and  so  could  benefit  themselves  of  all  the  Truth  conveyed  under 
it ;  and  the  Public,  of  just  so  much  as  was  judged  expedient  for  them 
to  be  made  acquainted  with. 

But  what  pretence  is- there  to  say,  that  either  of  these  causes  of 
concealment  had  any  place  in  the  Moral,  which  the  Doctor  is  pleased 
to  tell  us  is  conveyed  under  the  fable  of  the  Fall.     The  Moral  con- 
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tains  a  Truth  of  the  utmost  clearness,  and  most  general  use  ;  whose 
publication  could  be  of  no  possible  disservice  to  Society,  or  be  abused 
by  one  single  individual  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  instead  of  this  moral,  of  a  simjile  lapse 
from  innocence  to  guilt,  we  believe  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  have 
rightly  interpreted  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Fall,  where  they  inform 
us  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  loss  which  Adam  sustained  thereby  ; 
and  if,  from  the  nature  and  course  of  God's  Dispensations,  we  see  the 
fitness  of  its  remaining  a  Mystery  for  many  ages,  that  Mystery  which 
(the  Apostle  tells  us)  ivas  hid  from  ages  and  generations,  but  was  at 
length  made  manifest  to  the  Saints;*  if  this,  I  say,  were  the  case, 
then,  indeed,  though  the  Doctor's  Moral  required  none  of  this  Cover 
to  his  MERE  ALLEGORY  :  yet  such  a  Cover  very  well  suited  the  His- 
tory of  Moses  ;  and  justified  the  interpretation  of  the  Apostles. 

Thus  the  positive  Command,  whatever  it  specifically  was,  is  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  not  eating  of  the  Fruit  of  the  tree  of  good  and 
evil — the  Tempter,  the  evil  Being,  is  shadowed  under  the  Ser- 
pent— and  the  condemnation  to  death,  by  Adam's  return  to  his 
first  state  of  mortality. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  revealed  Doctrine  of  the  Fall  from  the 
absurdity  of  this  deistical  interpretation,  I  now  go  on  with  my 
Subject. 

Man,  having  forfeited  the  free  gift  of  Immortality,  is  driven  out  of 
Paradise,  and  returned  back  to  the  state  and  condition  in  which  he 
was  created,  a  Subject  only  of  Natural  Religion.  With  this 
difference,  that,  before  his  entrance  into  Paradise,  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his  finite  duration  :  on  his  expulsion  from 
thence,  he  might  learn,  from  the  terms  of  his  Sentence,  that  the 
execution  of  it,  by  death,  was  at  no  great  distance. — In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  ;  for 
out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  :  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shall  thou 
return.f 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  two  Rehgions,  natural  and  revealed,  we 
must  distinguish  (in  our  use  of  the  term.  Revelation)  between  a 
System  of  revealed  Religion,  and  an  occasional  Communication  of  the 
divine  Will  to  Man,  for  his  conduct  on  particular  points,  or  for  his 
comfort  in  general,  when  the  course  of  God's  moral  government 
required  that  he  should,  from  time  to  time,  have  intimations  given  to 
him,  more  or  less  obscurely,  of  the  hidden  purpose  of  Providence  in 
his  favour  ;  and  this,  through  various  Dispensations,  till,  at  the  final 
completion  of  them,  life  and  immortality  should  be  again  brought  to 
light  and  restored.  These  occasional  Communications  began  with  that 
contained  in  the  Sentence  denounced  on  the  Serpent,  or  the  evil 
*  Col.  i.  26.  I  Gen.  iii.  19. 
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ONE,  that  the  Seed  of  the  Woman  should  bruise  his  head ;  and  that  he 
shoidd  bruise  its  heel :  *  And  ended  with  that  given  by  the  mouth  of 
Jacob,  that  the  Sceptre  should  not  depart  from  Judak,  nor  a  Lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  shoidd  come,  to  whom  the  gather- 
ing of  the  People  should  be.f 

What  followed  these  occasional  Communications  was  that  second 
System  of  Revealed  Religion,  deUvered  to  the  Posterity  of  Abraham, 
by  Moses,  preparatory  to  the  third  and  last,  under  the  Reign  or  rule 
of  Shiloh,  or  Jesus  Christ,  which  took  in  and  embraced  the  whole 
Posterity  of  Adam. 

So  that,  of  Revelations,  in  the  sense  of  revealed  Systems  of 
Religion,  there  were  but  three  :  the  frst,  given  to  Adam  when 
placed  in  Paradise  ;  the  second,  to  the  Posterity  of  Abraham,  when 
going  (under  the  ministry  of  Moses)  to  possess  the  promised  Land ; 
and  the  third,  promulged  to  all  Mankind,  by  Jesus  the  Messiah. 

Ignorance,  of  this  matter,  made  the  Rabbins  invent  a  fanciful 
System  of  Revealed  Religion  as  given  to  the  Sons  of  Noah,  under  the 
name  of  the  Seven  Precepts. — So  that  it  seemed  proper  just  to 
hint  at  this  distinction  ;  which,  for  want  of  attending  to,  hath  been 
the  occasion  of  much  error  and  mistake. 

We  have  now  seen  Man  under  the  two  first  States  of  God's  Moral 
Government,  the  natural  and  the  revealed ;  and  how,  by  his  mis- 
conduct in  the  second,  he  was  returned  back  again  to  the  frst;  in 
which  he  remained  throughout  the  long  interval  from  Adam  to 
Moses  ;  when,  by  this  time,  the  natural  Law  was  become  so 
viciated,  and  obscured,  that  all  memory  of  the  Lawgiver  was  lost 
and  forgotten.  So  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  on  which 
all  natural  as  well  as  revealed  Religion  is  founded,  was,  of  necessity, 
to  be  REPUBLISHED  to  the  world,  by  Moses,  when  he  entered  on  his 
Mission  ;  who  not  only  rekindled  its  extinguished  flame,  but,  by  the 
Dispensation  committed  to  his  care,  in  which  the  frst  Cause  con- 
stantly and  immediately  directs  all  things,  obviated  the  like  misfortune 
for  the  future. 

And  as  this  Dispensation,  called  the  Law,  being  the  prelude  and 
preparation  to  the  Gospel,  whose  Author  was  the  promised  Messiah, 
the  Restorer  of  what  was  lost  in  Adam,  could  be  only  made  intelligible 
by  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  that  loss,  there- 
fore hath  Moses  studiously  recorded  that  previous  Knowledge. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  had  Jesus  been  only  a 
Messenger  sent  from  heaven,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  propa- 
gate a  System  of  revealed  Morals,  or  to  rejmblish  the  Law  of  Nature, 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  life  and  immortality  might  not  have 
been  promulged  by  Moses  for  the  Sanction  of  the  Law,  as  well  as  by 

•   Gen.  iii.  15.  t  Gen.  xlisi.  10. 
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Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  made  it  the  peculiar  Sanction  of  the 
Gospel :  and  so  both  Doctrines,  that  of  the  true  God,  and  of  eternal 
life,  have  come  from  Heaven  together.  The  Socinians,  and  they 
who  deny  a  Redemption  by  the  Atonement  of  a  real.  Sacrifice  on 
the  Cross,  would  do  well  to  re-consider  this  matter.  But  more  of  it 
in  a  fitter  place. 

To  proceed.  By  the  Penalty  inflicted  on  Adam  he  (with  all  his 
Posterity)  was  again  made  mortal ;  that  is,  became  extinct,  at  the 
natural  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Soul  and  Body. 

But  that  distribution  of  reward  and  punishment,  which  God,  under 
every  mode  of  his  Moral  Government,  makes,  with  supreme  justice, 
either  here  in  this  world,  or  hereafter  in  another,  was  (when  the 
sentence  of  Death  was  denounced  on  Man's  Transgression)  at  first 
made  here  in  this  world,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  be  favoured  with 
the  administration  of  an  equal  or  extraordinary  Providence.  Which, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Mosaic  History,  continued  from  the  Fall  down 
to  the  time  when  Polytheism  universally  prevailed.  For,  when  the 
World,  by  reason  of  the  Vices  and  Corruptions  of  its  inhabitants,  did 
not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  but  changed  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God,  into  an  Image  made  like  to  corruptible  Man,*  that 
first  dispensation  of  Providence  was  withdrawn. 

Yet,  as  soon  as  God  had  selected  a  chosen  Race,  and  had  separated 
it  from  the  rest  of  Mankind,  to  place  his  name  there,  we  see,  with 
astonishment,  this  equal  Providence  revive  in  Judea  ;  for  Man  was 
stiU  under  the  Cwse  or  doom  of  death.  And  this  existed,  till  repeated 
Idolatries,  the  crime  which  first  caused  the  equal  Providence  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Nations  at  large,  did  at  length  deprive  tlie  chosen 
People,  likewise,  of  their  share  of  this  blessing. 

And,  by  such  time  as  they  had  invariably  returned  from  their 
Apostacy  to  the  pure  worship  of  the  God  of  their  Fathers,  the  Course 
of  God's  moral  government  required,  that  the  nature  and  genius  of 
the  Gospel  (the  Religion  which  compleated  all  the  foregoing,  and 
which,  by  the  recovery  of  what  was  lost  in  Adam,  made  an  equal 
Providence  no  longer  necessary)  was  gradually  revealed  unto  them. 
This,  as  we  say,  superseded  the  use,  and  prevented  the  return,  of 
that  equal  Providence ;  which,  otherwise,  on  their  adherence  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  perseverance  in  his  worship,  they  might  naturally 
have  expected.  Nay,  the  full  conviction  of  their  recent  loss,  joined 
to  the  scattered  lights  in  the  later  Prophets,  together  with  other  less 
legitimate  helps,  enabled  them  to  gather  and  arrange  their  ideas  in 
favour  of  a  future  state  ;  as  hath  been  shewn  at  large  in  the  fore- 
going Books. 

These  lights  Divine  Providence,  in  its  course,  did  indulge  to  them, 
•  Rom.  i.  23—28. 
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till  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose,  lest  the  sudden  splendour  of  his 
appearance  should  totally  dazzle  this  blinded  and  devoted  people  ; 
who,  thus  indulgently  prepared  and  made  fit  to  receive  the  Gospel, 
were,  by  their  rejection  of  it,  rendered  totally  without  excuse. 

These  observations,  the  Reader  sees,  add  further  evidence  to  the 
Truths  advanced  in  the  former  Books,  concerning  this  extraordi- 
nary Providence. 

The  course  of  my  Argument,  in  those  Books,  led  me  to  deduce  an 
equal  administration  of  Providence  in  the  Jewish  State,  from  the 
Nature  of  its  Theocracy.  My  Subject  here  leads  me  to  shew,  from 
the  general  order  of  God's  Moral  Government,  that  this  equal  Provi- 
dence was  administered  in  the  world  at  large,  while  it  retained  the 
memory  of  the  true  God  ;  and  was  again  administered  in  the  Land  of 
Judea,  when,  by  the  Mission  of  Moses,  the  true  God  had  there 
regained  his  rights. 

All  this,  when  carefully  considered,  will,  amongst  a  variety  of  other 
reasoning,  be  one  incontestible  proof  of  the  truth  of  Revealed 
Religion.  Here,  in  the  Mosaic,  we  find  it  so  contrived,  by  divine 
Skill,  that  the  peculiar  Nature  of  the  ceconomy,  under  a  Theocracy, 
should  coincide  with,  and  concur  to  support,  that  very  dispensation 
of  Providence  which  naturally  arose  from  the  punishment  of  the 
Fall.  This  also  will  add  strength  and  light  to  all  my  former  reason- 
ing, for  the  extension  of  this  extraordinary  Providence  to  Particu- 
lars. For  now  it  is  seen,  that  this  dispensation  was  not  merely 
political  and  attendant  on  a  Theocracy,  where  civil  considerations 
often  overlook  the  care  of  individuals  ;  but  it  was  a  general  dispensa- 
tion of  Religion,  from  the  Fall  to  the  time  when  idolatry  over-ran 
the  World  :  and  was  again  administered  when  and  where  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  true  God  was  restored. 

"  It  is  true"  (may  an  objector  reply),  "  that  this  different  administra- 
tion of  Providence,  between  the  faithful  followers  of  the  true  God,  and 
the  careless  apostates  from  his  worship,  did  preserve  the  dignity  due 
to  God's  Moral  Government  ;  yet  still  this  difference  appears  to  be  so 
great,  that  it  looks  Uke  an  impeachment  of  the  divine  Attributes,  to 
confine  this  benefit  to  such  only,  who  liked  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  while  the  rest  of  Mankind  were  left  and  abandoned  to  the 
evils  consequent  on  an  irregular  and  unequal  administration  of  Provi- 
dence." 

This  objection  would  have  weight,  if  those  who  were  included 
under  the  Sentence  passed  on  Adam  should  be  irremissibly  doomed  to 
the  short  existence  of  this  mortal  life.  But  a  secret  reprieve  (kept 
hid,  indeed,  from  the  early  world)  passed  along  with  the  Sentence  of 
Condemnation.  So  that  they  who  never  received  their  due  in  this 
World,  would  still  be  kept  in  existence  till  they  had  received  it  in  the 
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next :  such  being,  in  no  other  sense,  sufferers  by  the  administration  of 
an  unequal  Providence,  than  in  being  ignorant  of  the  reparation  which 
attended  them.  For  we  learn,  from  sacred  Writ  (what  the  principles 
of  natural  Reason  do  not  impeach)  that  the  death  of  Christ  had  a 
retrospect  from  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  and  that  Redemption  was,  from 
the  first,  amongst  the  principal  Ingredients  in  God's  Moral  Govern- 
ment of  Man. 

Now,  if  the  goodness  of  God  thus  provided  for  human  redemption, 
that  goodness,  joined  to  his  justice,  would  make  the  redemption  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  forfeiture.  But,  in  case  a  i-etrosjject  did  not  take  place, 
it  would  not  be  thus  extensive.  More  words  would  only  obscure 
a  truth,  which  the  sacred  text  hath  rendered  so  plain  and  clear. 

Fe  were  redeemed  (says  St.  Peter)  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
FOREORDAINED  from  the  foundation  of  the  JVorld,  but  was  mani- 
fest in  these  last  times  for  you.^  St.  John  explains,  from  the  words 
of  Jesus  himself,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  his  being  foreordained, 
viz.  That  it  was  receiving  the  glory  which  accompanies  the  entrance  on 
an  high  office — And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  me,  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  World  was.  I  have  manifested 
thy  name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  World.-\ 

St.  Peter,  in  the  words  above,  distinguisheth  between  the  advent  of 
our  Redeemer,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  death,  in  teaching  us,  that 
though  his  manifestation  was  late,  yet  the  virtue  of  his  fore- 
ordained Redemption  operated  from'  the  most  early  times.  For  it 
would  be  trifling  to  speak  of  a  pre-ordination,  which  was  not  to  be 
understood  of  a  pre-operation  ;  since  those  to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote 
well  understood,  from  the  Attributes  of  the  Godhead,  that  aU  things 
that  were,  had  been  pre-ordained,  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  word. 
The  other  sense,  of  a  j)re-operation,  St.  John  more  forcibly  expresses, 
by  the  Lamb  slain  yrom  the  foundation  of  the  World. X 

But  if  the  course  of  God's  various  Dispensations  required,  that  this 
Act  of  grace,  the  Redemption,  should  be  kept  hid  for  Ages,  jvnd 
never  fully  revealed  till  the  Advent  of  his  Son,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise, than  that,  in  the  intermediate  Dispensations,  Mankind  must  be 
still  represented  as  suffering  under  the  forfeiture  of  Adam  ;  in  Scrip- 
ture language  called,  lying  under  the  curse :  Nor  had  such  of  Adam's 
Posterity  any  cause  to  complain  that  the  Redemption  was  kept  hid 
from  them,  since  it  was  an  Act  of  Grace,  and  not  of  Debt,  of  which 
they  would  finally,  and  in  due  time,  have  the  benefit.  In  the  interim, 
as  hath  been  shewn  above,  the  moral  government  of  God,  revealed  to 
us  in  Scripture,  was  administered  to  them  iiii  such  a  manner,  as, 
sooner  or  later,  to  proclaim  its  perfect  equity. 

•   I  Peter  i.  19,  20.  f  Jolin  xvii.  5,  6.  t   Rev.  xiii.  8.     See  also  note 

E,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  this  manner  did  the  free  gift  of  immortality  become 
forfeit,  by  Man's  violating  the  condition  on  which  it  was  bestowed. 
For  a  gift  is  not  the  less  free  by  having  a  condition  annexed  unto  it : 
the  quahty  of  a  free  gift  not  arising  from  its  being  without  condition^ 
but  from  its  being  without  a  claim  of  right. 

It  is  true,  that  a  Condition,  annexed  to  a  claim  of  right,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  that  which  the  Governor  of  the  world  hath  seen  fit 
to  annex  to  a  free  gift :  the  first  ariseth  out  of  the  settled  constitu- 
tion of  things  ;  the  second  depends  on  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure. 
Thus  MORAL  Virtue  was  the  condition  of  that  favour  and  protection 
which  the  Creature,  Man,  claims  from  his  Maker  ;  but  the  obser- 
vance OF  A  POSITIVE  Command  was  the  condition  of  the  free  gift 
of  immortality . 

Again,  the  Law  of  Nature  informs  us,  that  the  Condition,  which 
accompanies  a  claim,  is,  when  unperformed,  still  capable  of  recovering 
its  efficacy  :  the  same  Laiv  likewise  directs  us  to  the  means,  namely. 
Repentance.  But  the  violated  Condition,  annexed  to  a  free  gift,  is 
not  thus  recoverable. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is  apparent.  God's  Creatures  have  a 
claim  to  his  favour  and  protection,  whenever,  and  as  often  as,  the 
breach  of  the  Condition  is  repaired  by  sincere  repentance  ;  because  the 
relation  between  the  Creator  and  Creature  makes  the  claim  indissolv- 
able.  But  immortality  being  Si  free  gift,  which  gift  that  relation 
doth  not  naturally  infer ;  when  the  condition,  on  which  it  was 
bestowed,  is  broken,  the  benefit  is  irrecoverably  taken  back.  The 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  if  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness, 
shall  be  pleased  to  restore  again  that  free  gift,  he  may  do  it  by  what 
means  he  sees  fit,  as  not  being  confined  to  that  which  his  own  estab- 
lishment hath  prescribed,  for  the  recovery  of  his  favour  and  protection 
simply. 

The  means,  therefore,  of  regaining  the  free  gift  of  immortality, 
when  God  had  graciously  decreed  that  it  should  be  regained,  can  be 
only  known  by  Revelation. 

Another  specific  difference  between  the  Conditions  annexed  to  a 
grace,  and  to  a  claim,  is  this,  that  as  the  condition  of  the  former  is 
the  observance  of  an  arbitrary  Command,  this  Command  may  not  be 
the  same  (though  still  arbitrary,  as  annexed  to  a  free  gift)  when  that 
grace  is  restored,  with  what  it  was  in  the  first  donation.  It  was 
not  the  same ;  as  we  shaU  see  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  condi- 
tion of  life  and  immortality  again  brought  to  light.  Where  we 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  enabled  to  see  God's  gracious  purpose  in 
the  Change. 
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But  here  let  us  always  keep  in  mind  (wliicli  not  to  do  will  occasion 
much  confusion  in  handling  the  subject  of  Redemption),  that  the 
MEANS  of  recovering  a  benefit  lost,  and  the  condition  annexed  to 
that  benefit,  when  recovered,  are  two  very  distinct  and  difierent 
things.  Both  of  which,  viz.  of  the  means  and  the  condition,  we 
shall  speak  to  in  their  Order. 

And  first  of  the  means  ;  and  to  Whom  intrusted. 

The  MEANS  employed  in  this  great  Work,  the  Redemption  of 
Mankind,  human  reason  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  discover. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  collected  from  the  Principles  of  Natural  Religion 
(as  we  have  more  than  once  observed,  and  cannot  do  it  too  often) 
that  God,  on  the  sincere  repentance  of  Offenders,  will  receive  them 
again  into  favour,  and  render  them  capable  of  those  rewards  naturally 
attendant  on  right  behaviour.  But  the  case  before  us  is  very  different. 
The  benefit  lost  by  Adam's  transgression  was  a  free  gift,  a  matter  of 
grace.  Our  restoration,  therefore,  to  that  benefit  must  needs  be  of 
grace  likewise  ;  consequently,  the  means  resided  in  the  hidden  coun- 
sels of  the  Bestower,  and  so  not  to  be  found  in  the  promulged 
Digest  of  Natural  Laio. 

He  might  have  restored  us,  and  certainly  would,  had  he  seen  it 
best,  on  the  common  terms  on  which  Natural  Religion  assureth  us  he 
will  receive  returning  Sinners  to  his  favour  :  or  he  might,  with  equal 
justice,  in  perfecting  the  great  work  of  Redemption,  require  more  ; 
namely,  a  Mediation,  enforced  by  some  kind  of  Satisfaction.  But 
what  his  good  pleasure  was  herein,  it  was  impossible  for  human 
Reason  to  discover ;  whatever  fitness  that  Reason  may  perceive  in 
these  means,  when  revealed. 

Indeed,  had  it  been  decent  for  fallen  Man,  aided  only  by  the  glim- 
mering hght  of  that  indefinite  promise,  that  he  should  some  time  or 
other  be  restored  to  his  lost  inheritance ;  had  it  been  decent,  I  say,  to 
indulge  his  conjectures  concerning  the  Counsels  of  the  Most  High,  he 
would  have  been  apt  to  think  that  a  Mediator  might  be  employed 
amongst  the  means  used  in  this  Restoration ;  since  he  is  able  to  see 
the  same  fitness  of  such  an  interposition  in  matters  of  grace,  as  of 
repentance  alone  in  matters  of  right.  Mediation  implying  a  con- 
fession, that  the  thing  requested  is  merely  of  grace  ;  to  the  obtaining 
of  which,  Man  doth  no  further  co-operate  than  by  his  hopes  and 
wishes. 

How  reasonable  such  a  conclusion  would  have  been  we  find  by  this, 
that  the  very  means,  here  supposed,  have  been,  as  we  have  said,  in 
fact,  used,  and  accepted  by  the  God  of  our  Salvation. — For  there  is 
one  God,  (says  St.  Paul)  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  Man, 
the  Man  Jesus  Christ.* — Jesus  (says  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews)  is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  Covenant,  which  was  estab- 
lished upon  better  promises.* 

The  modesty  of  Reason  finds  its  account  in  Conclusions  thus  con- 
firmed ;  and  the  Truth  of  Scrijptiire  receives  light  and  strength  from 
Conclusions  thus  made. 

We  are  now  to  consider  of  the  Person  of  this  Mediator,  and  then 
enquire  into  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  Mediation. 

The  eternal  Son  of  God,  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  was  the  Person 
appointed  to  this  Office. f  The  time  of  his  appearance  was  foretold 
by  the  Jewish  Prophets  :  and  the  nearer  they  Hved  to  that  time,  the 
clearer  and  fuUer  were  their  intimations  concerning  the  Character  and 
Fortunes  of  him,  who  was  sent  to  redeem  Israel,  and  to  bi'ing  again 
to  light  that  life  and  immortality  which  was  lost  by  the  transgression 
of  Adam. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  to  discharge  his  Mediation,  is  our 
next  enquiiy  :  whether  he  did  it  simply  by  interceding  for  the 
remission  of  the  Forfeiture ;  or  whether  by  satisfying,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  Debt  ?  is  the  Question.  Now,  as  it  rested  in  God's  good 
pleasure,  which  of  these  he  would  accept,  we  must  again  have  recourse 
to  Scripture  for  information  :  where  we  find  that  the  intercession  was 
by  way  of  Satisfaction  for  the  Debt. 

This  Satisfaction  is  called  in  Scripture,  Redemption  ;  a  term 
taken  from  civil  transactions  amongst  Men,  where  the  things  or  per- 
sons redeemed  were  paid  for,  with  a  price.  Hence  St.  Paul,  speaking 
of  our  Redemption  from  the  forfeiture  of  Adam,  expresseth  it  by 
this  Periphrasis,  Ye  are  bovght  with  a  price. X 

The  price  paid  was  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  Christ  died 
for  the  ungodly,^  says  he.  And  again,  Christ  died  for  onr  Sins  ||  — 
he  died  for  all  •[[ — to  obtain  salvation,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  died  for 
us.**  On  this  account,  and  in  allusion  to  the  like  transactions 
amongst  Men,  the  Redeemer  is  called  the  Lord  of  those  whom  he 
redeemed — For  to  this  end  (says  he)  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and 
revived,  that  he  might  be  the  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living.ff 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  nature  of  that  death  which  had  the 
efficacy  of  Redemption. 

1..  First,  it  must  be  voluntary — Hereby  we  i^erceive  the  love  of 
God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us,XX  says  St.  John. — /  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  Sheep,  (saith  Jesus  himself)  no  man  taketh  it 
from  me,' but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  doivn  ; 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  Commandment  have  I 
received  of  my  Father. ^%     Here  he  represents  the  laying  down  his 

•  Heb.  viii.  6.  \  See  the  note  F,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 

§  Rom.  V.  6.  II   1  Cor.  xv.  3.  H  2  Cor.  v.  15.  "   1  Thess.  v.  9,  10. 

tt   Rom.  xiv.  9.  \\    1  John  iii.  IC.  §§  John  x.  15—18. 
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life  as  a  poioer  bestowed,  iu  consequence  of  a  Command  received. 
And  this  will  lead  us  to  consider 

2.  The  second  requisite  of  a  voluntary  death  efficacious  of  redemp- 
tion ;  which  is,  that  it  must  be  offered  up,  in  consequence  of  pre- 
ordained acceptance,  called,  in  the  text,. a  Command.  And  what  is  a 
religious  offering  up  to  God,  but  a  Sacrifice  ? 

In  this  sense  (the  proper  sense  of  the  word,)  the  holy  Scriptures 
expressly  call  the  Jeath  of  Christ  a  Sacrifice.  St,  Paul  speaking 
(as  is  his  wont)  in  the  Language  of  the  Law,*  says, — Christ  our 
Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.-f  The  ^yriter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  rarely  speaks  any  other  Language,  says — Christ  needeth 
not  daihj,  as  those  high  Priests,  to  offer  up  Sacrifice,  first  for  his 
own  sins,  and  then  for  the  Peoj)le's  ;  for  this  he  did  once  when  he 
offered  up  himself. J  Again — Christ  hath  appeared  to  put  away 
sin,  by  the  Sacrifice  of  himself. §  And  again — He  teas  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.\\ 

But  the  virtue  of  expiatory  Sacrifices  consisted  in  procuring  atone- 
ment, by  some  sort  of  satisfaction.  And  thus  the  expiatory 
Sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  operated  for  our  Redemption. 

One  could  hardly  have  thought  it  possible,  that  any  Man,  who  had 
read  the  Gospels,  with  their  best  interpreters,  the  Authors  of  the 
Epistles,  should  ever  have  entertained  a  doubt.  Whether  the 
death  of  Christ  v.as  a  real  Sacrifice? 

But  mistaken  notions,  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  tliis 
sacred  Rite,  have  so  obscured  the  Rationale  of  it,  that  the  Socinians, 
who  boast  to  have  Literpreted  Scriptux'C  on  the  severest  and  justest 
Laws  of  Logic  and  Criticism,  have,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  deviated  more  from  these  Laws  than  the  most  licentious  of  the 
Allegorists,  or  the  wildest  of  the  Spiritualizei-s.  Here,  in  their  care 
to  avoid  an  imaginary  absurdity,  they  have  fallen  into  a  real  one,  and 
of  the  grossest  kind,  while  they  consider  the  death  of  Christ  as  nothing 
more  than  the  Seal  or  his  Mission.  For,  were  this  all,  so  bloody 
an  Impression  might  have  been  well  spared  ;  since  the  proper  Seal  of 
his  Mission,  or  the  evidence  of  his  being  Sent,  were  Miracles  per- 
formed and  Prophecies  fulfilled.  His  Dying,  if  it  were  only  in 
support  of  what  he  taught,  could  be  nothing  more  than  the  seal  of  his 
Integrity. 

But  Ignorance  of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Sacrifice  hath 

*  To  this  an  objector  may  reply, — if  St.  Paul  speaks  in  the  Lanyuiigc  of  the  Law, 
why  is  not  the  word  Sacrifice  part  of  that  language,  as  well  as  Passover  ?  And  if  so, 
says  such  a  one,  your  argument  from  this  text,  in  proof  of  a  real  Sacrifice,  is  enervated. 
To  this  I  answer,  the  language  of  the  latv  may  extend  to  names  without  extending  to 
things.  It  plainly  does  so,  here.  The  word  Passover  is  language  peculiar  to  the  Law  : 
the  word  Sacrifice,  though  the  language  of  the  Law,  is  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  in  use 
throughout  the  whole  religious  World  to  denote  a  Rite,  common,  at  that  tim*-,  to  all 
Men.  t  1  Cor.  v.  7.  I  Heb.  vii.  27.  §  Heb.  ix.  26.  ||  Verse  28. 
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misled  these  our  Rationalists  into  the  gross  and  semipagan  errors 
concerning  the  Rite  itself.  And  therefore  it  will  be  expedient  to  give 
(though  it  may  prove  a  work  of  some  length  and  labour)  an  enlarged 
History  of  this  whole  matter. 

As  Sacrifice  is  almost  coeval  with  the  human  Race,  its  nature 
and  supposed  effects  depend  on  the  knowledge  of  its  Original ;  which 
is  only  to  be  found  in  the  notions,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  first 
mortals. 

The  Principle  advanced  in  the  fourth  Section  of  the  fourth 
Book  of  this  work,  together  with  the  reasoning  on  that  Principle 
concerning  the  ancient  mode  of  converse  by  Action  in  aid 
OF  WORDS,  will  lead  us  (so  prohfic  is  that  Principle,  in  laying  open 
the  most  secret  treasures  of  Antiquity)  to  the  true  rationale  of  this 
widely  extended,  and  as  widely  mistaken.  Rite  of  Sacrifice.  This  will 
shew,  how  the  common  sentiments  of  our  Nature  would  draw  the  first 
Men  into  this  mode  of  worship,  whether  the  Sacrifice  was  Eucha- 
ristical.  Propitiatory,  or  Expiatory,  Under  one  or  other  of 
these  Classes,  I  suppose,  all  sorts  of  Sacrifice  may  be  reasonably  com- 
prized. Though  the  Egyptians,  we  are  told,  extended  the  number  to 
six  hundred  sixty  and  six.  But  their  Sacrifices,  like  their  Kings,  were 
wantonly  multiphed  at  pleasure,  in  defiance  of  time  and  truth,  to  fit 
the  purpose  of  every  fabling  or  designing  Priest.  For,  the  Sentiments 
which  nature  and  reason  excite  in  every  pious  breast  towards  the 
Author  and  Support  of  our  Being,  are  simply  these.  Gratitude  for  good 
bestowed  ;  Application  to  him  for  good  sought  or  Vv^anted  ;  and  Rejjent- 
ance  for,  and  deprecation  of,  Crimes  committed. 

1.  Gratitude  gave  birth  to  Eucharistical  Sacrifice.  And  this  duty 
was,  in  the  most  early  times,  discharged  in  expressive  Action  ;  the 
least  equivocal  of  which  was,  the  Oiferer's  bringing  the  first  fruits  of 
Pasturage  or  Agriculture,  to  that  sequestered  place,  where  the  Deity 
used  to  be  more  solemnly  invoked,  at  the  stated  times  of  religious 
Worship  ;  and  there,  presenting  them  in  homage,  with  a  demeanour 
which  spoke  to  this  purpose — "  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  thee,  0  my 
God !  to  be  the  Author  and  giver  of  all  good  :  and  do  now,  with  hum- 
ble gratitude,  return  my  warmest  thanks  for  these  thy  blessings,  par- 
ticularly bestowed  upon  me." 

Tilings,  thus  devoted,  became,  from  thenceforth,  sacred.  And  to 
prevent  their  desecration,  the  readiest  way  was  to  send  them  to  the 
Table  of  the  Priest,  or  to  consume  them  in  the  fire  of  the  Altar. 

2.  The  Propitiatory  Sacrifice  was  precatory,  to  implore  success 
to  their  labours,  in  order  to  procure  and  improve  to  their  use  these 
common  blessings  of  Providence ;  and  deprecatory,  to  avert  the  evils 
due  to  the  past  abuse  of  such  blessings.  And  in  this  species  of  Sacri- 
fice, likewise,  the  oblation  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  an  Action  equally 
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expressive  of  an  invocation  for  the  continuance  of  God's  favour  ;  and 
for  the  remission  of  the  Offerer's  transgressions. 

3.  But  it  is  the  third  Sort,  the  Expiatory  Sacrifice,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  horrid  abuses  it  early  underwent,  hath  obscured  the 
whole  face  of  things  :  yet  the  luciferous  Principle,  here  apphed,  to 
illustrate  this  whole  matter,  shews  expiatory  Sacrifice  to  be,  in 
its  nature,  as  intelligible,  and  in  practice  as  rational,  as  either  of  the 
other  two.  Here,  instead  of  presenting  the  first  fruits  of  agriculture 
and  pasturage,  in  corn,  wine,  oil  and  wool,  as  in  the  eucharistical,  or 
a  portion  of  what  was  to  be  sown  or  otherwise  propagated,  as  in  the 
propitiatory  ;  some  chosen  Animal,  precious  to  the  repenting  Criminal, 
who  deprecates,  or  supposed  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Deity,  who  is  to 
be  appeased,  was  offered  up  and  slain  at  the  Altar,  in  an  Action,  which, 
in  aU  languages,  when  translated  into  words,  speaks  to  this  purpose, 
— "  I  confess  my  transgressions  at  thy  footstool,  0  my  God  !  and,  with 
the  deepest  contrition,  implore  thy  Pardon  ;  confessing  that  I  deserve 
death  for  these  my  offences." — The  latter  part  of  the  Confession  was 
more  forcibly  expressed  by  the  Action  of  striking  the  devoted  animal, 
and  depriving  it  of  life  ;  which,  when  put  into  words,  concluded  in 
this  manner — "  And  I  own  that  I  myself  deserve  the  death  which  I 
now  inflict  on  this  Animal." 

But  here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as  crimes  of  a  lighter 
complexion  were  atoned  for,  as  well  as  deprecated  in  the  propitiatory 
Sacrifice ;  so  those  of  a  deeper  dye  could  be  only  blotted  out  by 
the  expiatory.  This  frequently  brought  into  both  the  slaughter,  or 
at  least,  the  consecration  of  a  devoted  animal,  by  an  action  which 
epoke  alike  in  each  ;  but  louder  in  the  expiatory ;  while,  in  all  the 
three,  the  action  of  Sacrifice  still  expressed  a  reasonable  language. 

But  this  system  of  Sacrifice,  so  well  supported  by  what  we  know  of 
plain  and  simple  Nature,  in  its  most  early  movements,  is  further  real- 
ized by  what  Historians  tell  us  was  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Sacrificer  himself ;  who  frequently  explained  his  own  action  by  the 
words  with  which  he  accompanied  it. 

We  learn  from  Antiquity,  that  when  friendly  or  adverse  States  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  for  mutual  defence,  or  ended  a  war  on  mutual 
conditions,  the  League  was  solemnized  by  the  two  parties  with  the 
additional  Sanction  of  a  Sacrifice,  in  its  nature  chiefly  partaking  of 
that  species  we  call  Propitiatory  ;  to  implore  a  blessing  on  the  trans- 
action. 

The  Historian,  Livy,  hath  recorded  the  Ceremonies  in  use,  in  these 
Sorts  of  Sacrifice  ;  where,  speaking  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  the 
Roman  and  Alban  People,  on  certain  conditions  mutually  agreed  upon, 
he  tells  us,  that  the  Public  person,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  whom  we  may 
call  the  King  at  arms,  and  who  was  the  sacrificing  Priest,  when  about 
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to  strike  the  Victim,  thus  iuvocates  their  common  God,  in  an  address 
to  the  Alban  People,  and  their  chief  Heralds — "  Legibus  deinde  reci- 
tatis,  Audi,  inquit,  Jupiter  ;  audi  Pater  patrate  Populi  Albani ;  audi 
tu  Populus  Albanus  ;  ut  ilia  palam  prima  postrema  ex  illis  Tabulis 
Cerave  recitata  sunt,  sine  dolo  malo,  utique  ea  hie  hodie  rectissime 
inteUecta  sunt,  illis  Legibus  Populus  Romanus  prior  non  deficiet.  Si 
prior  defexit   publico  Consilio  dolo  malo,  xu    illo    die,    Jupiter, 

POPULUM     ROMANUM     SIC     FERITO,     UT     EGO     HUNC     PORCUM    HIC 

HODIE  FERiAM,  TANTOQUE  MAGis  FERITO  quanto  magis  potes 
pollesque  :  Id  iibi  dixit,  porcum  saxo  silice  perciissit."  * 

Another  Treaty  concluded  between  Hannibal  and  his  Army  of  mul- 
tifarious Adventurers  was,  the  same  historian  tells  us,  sanctified  in  the 
like  manner.  Just  before  the  battle  of  Trebia,  the  General,  encou- 
raging his  Followers,  by  all  the  usual  excitements,  to  do  their  duty, 
concludes  with  a  promise  of  the  most  magnificent  spoils,  as  the  reward 
of  their  valour.  And  then  offering  one  of  those  propitiatory  Sacrifices 
for  himself  and  his  army  ;  the  better  to  induce  the  various  nations,  of 
which  it  was  composed,  to  confide  in  his  word,  and  rest  assured  of 
his  good  faith,  he  held  out  a  Lamb  ready  for  the  Altar,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  manner — "  Eaque  ut  rata  scirent  fore,  Agnum 
Iseva  manu,  dextra  silicem  retinens,  si  falleret,  Jovem  c.^teros- 

QUE     PRECATUS    DeOS    ITA     SE     MACTARENT     aUEMADMODUM     IPSE 

Agnum  mactasset.  Secundum  precationem.  Caput  pecudis  saxo 
elisitr-f 

We  see  the  reason,  why  in  these  religioiis  Acts,  when  made  the 
Sanction  of  good  faith,  in  public  and  civil  conventions,  the  expressive 
action  should  be  further  ascertained  by  Words.  It  was  necessary,  in 
an  affair  of  public  and  general  importance,  to  give  the  utmost  preci- 
sion to  the  Act,  by  removing  from  it  all  doubtful  or  equivocal  meaning. 

Again,  it  is  further  worth  our  notice,  that,  although  the  speaking 
BY  action  had  (as  we  have  shewn)  its  original  in  the  defects  and 
imperfection  of  early  language ;  yet,  even  when  those  impediments  to 
fuller  information  were  in  a  good  measure  removed,  still,  partly  from 
habit  and  custom,  but  principally  from  some  advantages  which  this 
mode  of  converse  had  above  the  other,  of  speech,  it  was  (as  has  been 
observed  elsewhere)  long  kept  up  amongst  People  of  simpler  manners, 
especially  in  the  more  solemn  transactions  of  life ;  of  wliich  those 
relating  to  religion  were  the  chief  :  by  reason,  that  significative  actions 
make  a  stronger  and  more  durable  impression  than  words  ;  as  the  Eye 
is  a  more  certain  and  steady  conveyance  of  intelhgence  than  the  Ear. 

On  the  whole,  the  Reader  now  sees,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  intelligible,  or  rational,  than  this  mode  of  religious  Worship, 
as  here  explained, 

*  Li  VI us,  lib.  i.  cap.  24-  t  Ibid.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  45. 
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Ignorance  of  all  this,  and  inattention  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
ancient  times,  have  divided  Believei-s  into  two  parties  on  this  subject. 

One  of  them  holds,  that  the  origin  of  Sacrifices  was  by  command 
from  Heaven  ;  the  other,  that  it  sprung  from  Superstition,  together  with 
many  the  like  absurd  practices.  The  first  call  this  religious  Rite 
Mysterious:  and  so  give  to  Heaven  what,  in  their  opinion.  Reason 
disclaims.  As  to  the  origin  of  Saci'ifces,  (says  a  learned  Divine,)  it 
is  extremely  hard  to  conceive  them  to  be  a  human  Institution ;  because 
we  cannot  give  any  tolerable  account  of  the  reasons  of  them.*  A 
more  than  tolerable,  even  a  plain  and  clear  reason,  the  Reader  sees  is 
now  given.  But  men  are  always  disposed  to  find  in  themselves  a 
standard  for  the  measure  of  all  things.  However,  admit  Sacrifice  to 
be  devoid  of  Reason  j  must  things,  thus  circumstanced,  needs  come 
from  Heaven  ?  As  if  nothing  had  ever  entered  into  Religion  that  was 
of  the  growth  of  Superstition  !  What  will  be  the  consequence  of  thus 
accounting  for  what  we  do  not  understand,  but  the  disposing  men  to 
think,  that  every  religious  Rite,  though  palpably  absurd,  yet,  if  fanci- 
fully mysterious,  had  that  original  ? 

Another  argument  which  this  more  orthodox  Party  urge  for  their 
Opinion,  that  Sacrifice  must  needs  be  heavenly-derived,  is,  perhaps, 
something  more  plausible,  but  equally  inconclusive  :  It  is  the  very  early 
use  of  Sacrifice,  which  rises  as  high  as  the  two  Sons  of  Adam.  And, 
indeed,  our  account  of  this  sigtiificative  action  shews,  that  we  can  con- 
ceive no  time,  after  the  Fall,  too  early  for  its  introduction  amongst 
men,  under  the  guidance  and  government  of  natural  Religion,  as  these 
two  Brothers  certainly  were  :  Besides,  the  defects  of  language,  while  in 
its  early  rudiments,  necessarily  occasioned  this  mode  of  intercourse 
between  Man  and  his  Maker.  Yet,  notwithstanding.  Primaeval  use 
can  never  prove  Sacrifice  to  have  arisen  from  any  other  source  than  the 
light  of  natural  reason.  And  if  that  be  sufiicient  (as  we  have  shewn 
it  is),  we  must  needs  conclude  that  it  arose  from  thence,  when  Scrip- 
ture is  silent  concerning  any  other  source.  Especially  since  we  find 
that  this  Scripture  hath  carefully  recorded  what  God  immediately,  and 
not  nature,  taught  to  Adam  and  his  Family.  Now,  concerning  Sacrifice, 
there  is  not  a  single  word  which  implies  any  such  instruction.  On 
the  contrary,  tlie  manner  in  which  the  story  is  told  leads  us  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Rite  was  first  dictated  by  natural  reason. — Abel  was  a 
keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  Tiller  of  the  ground.  And  in  process 
of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground, 
an  ofi'ering  unto  the  Lord.  And  Abel  he  brought  of  the  firstling  of 
hisflock.-\ — And  in  process  of  time  (says  the  Historian)  it  came 
TO  pass,  &c.  words,  which  (in  the  sequel)  not  only  acquaint  us  with 
the  first  Sacrificers,  but  in  these,  here  quoted,  strongly  intimate,  that 
•  SiiucKi'ORD.  t  Gen.  iv.  2 — 4. 
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the  Rite  was  of  human  original.  While,  throughout  the  whole 
narrative,  we  find  no  mention  of  any  prescribed  mode  of  Patriarchal 
Sacrifice,  though  Moses  is  most  minute  in  what  concerns  the  prescribed 
Sacrifices  of  the  Law.  Doth  not  this  shew,  that  the  first  was  a  volun- 
tary, uncommanded  worship,  where  the  mode  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Worshipper  ;  and  the  latter  a  prescribed  Rite,  where  every 
circumstance,  in  the  celebration,  was  to  be  scrupulously  observed  ? 

Nor  is  this  reasoning  to  be  evaded  by  the  confessed  brevity  of  the 
sacred  Historian.  For  had  the  Original  of  Sacrifice  been  prescribed, 
and  directly  commanded  by  the  Deity,  Moses  could  never  have  omitted 
the  express  mention  of  that  circumstance.  The  two  capital  Observ- 
ances in  the  Jewish  Ritual  were  the  Sabbath  and  Sacrifices. — To 
impress  the  highest  reverence  and  veneration  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
Historian  is  careful  to  record  its  divine  Original  in  these  words — Thus 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  Host  of  them. 
And  on  the  seventh  day,  God  ended  his  Work,  ivhich  he  had  made  : 
and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  made :  and  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified 
IT  :  because  that  in  it,  he  had  rested  from  all  his  Work,  ichich  God 
created  and  made.^  Now,  who  can  suppose,  that,  had  Sacrifice 
been  of  divine  Original,  Moses  would  have  neglected  to  establish  this 
truth,  at  the  time  that  he  recorded  the  other?  Since  it  was  of  equal 
use,  and  of  equal  importance,  with  the  other.  I  should  have  said  of 
much  greater  :  for  the  multifarious  Sacrifices  of  the  Law  had  not  only 
a  reference  to  the  forfeiture  of  Adam,  but  likewise  prefigured  our 
Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter. 

The  other  mistaken  extreme,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  namely, 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Sacrifice,  is  amongst  those  Believers,  who 
hold,  that  although  Sacrifice  became,  at  length,  of  divine  right,  yet,  in 
its  Origin,  it  was  but  a  capricious  Ordinance  of  human  invention  ; 
concerning  which,  no  rational  or  philosophic  account  can  be  given  ; 
yet,  having  spread  wide,  and  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  fat  and 
lumpish  Soil  of  Superstition,  it  was  suffered,  by  God,  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  Mosaic  Institution,  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of 
a  perverse  and  barbarous  People,  to  whom  many  other  extraneous 
Rites  (perhaps  irrational,  but  certainly  harmless)  were  indulged. 

And  now,  to  go  on  with  our  History  of  Sacrifice.  This  important 
Rite,  first  dictated  by  natural  reason,  did  not  long  continue  in  its 
original  integrity. 

Of  all  the  customs  in  use  amongst  Men,  those  respecting  Religion 
are  most  liable  to  abuse.  For  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear  become 
then  most  inordinate  when  the  Mind  is  taken  up  and  occupied  in  the 
offices  of  divine  Worship.      At  this  season,  the  sobriety  of  common 

•   Gen.  ii.  1—3. 
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sense  is  often  forced  to  give  way  to  the  extravagance  of  the  imagina- 
tion. And  this  more  especially  must  have  been  the  case  in  those 
early  Ages,  when  undisciplined  Reason  was  but  just  projecting  how 
to  curb  the  irregular  sallies  of  Enthusiasm. 

Add  to  this,  that  Sacrifice  being  a  Scenical  Rite,  it  was  princi- 
pally fitted  to  strike  the  Fancy ;  which  delighting  in  Paradox  and 
Mystery,  would  riot  in  this  enchanted  ground,  till  it  had  lost  sight  of 
the  simple  meaning  of  a  plain  expressive  action,  first  conceived  for 
use,  and  continued  out  of  necessity. 

Under  this  state  of  delusion,  Eiicharistical  and  propitiatory  Sacri- 
fices were  soon  imagined  to  receive  their  chief  value  from  the  costliness 
of  the  offering;  and  Hecatombs  were  supposed  more  acceptable  to 
Heaven,  than  purity  of  mind,  adorned  with  gratitude,  and  humble 
reliance  on  the  Deity. 

Amidst  these  disorders,  Philosophers  and  Moralists  might,  from 
time  to  time,  cry  out,  and  ask,  as  they  did,  but  without  being  heard, 

"  Diclte,  Pontiliceri,  in  Sacro  qiiid  facit  Aiirum  ? 
Quln  damns  id  Superis,  de  magna  quod  dare  lance 
Non  possit  magni  Messalse  lippa  propago  : 
Compositum  jus,  fasque  animi  sanctosqne  recessus 
Mentis,  et  incoctum  generoso  pectus  honesto  ? 
Haec  cedo,  nt  admoveam  Templis,  et  farre  litabo."  *  — 

The  world  went  on  its  Train  ;  and  pomp  of  Sacrifice  was  every  where 
preferred  to  the  piety  of  the  Offerer. 

But  in  expiatory  Sacrifices,  matters  went  still  worse.  For,  in  these, 
the  passion  of  Fear  being  predominant,  strange  enormities  were  soon 
superadded  to  the  follies  of  the  Worshippers. 

In  these,  the  offering  of  the  slain  animal  began,  first  of  all,  to  be 
vainly  considered  as  a  vicarious  atonement  for  the  crimes  of  the 
Sacrificer. 

Though,  in  the  purity  of  the  first  Institution  of  Sacrifice,  striking 
the  devoted  animal  was  an  action  naturally  significative  ;  which  (as  we 
said)  when  reduced  to  words,  contained  no  more  than  this  humble 
and  contrite  recognition — I  confess,  O  my  God  !  that  I  deserve  death 
for  my  transgressions. 

Modern  Unbelievers,  to  get  to  their  favourite  point,  which  was  to 
arraign  the  Mosaic  Ritual  for  its  vicarious  atonements,  have  been  very 
large  in  exposing  this  abuse  in  the  offices  of  Pagan  or  of  Natural 
Religion,  corrupted.  "Right  reason"  (say  they)  "disclaims  all  such 
atonements ;  and  teaches,  that  to  secure  pardon  for  our  offences 
against  God,  no  more  is  required  than  humble  confession  before  the 
throne  of  Grace,  joined  to  a  sincere  purpose  of  amendment ;  so  that 
all  the  Mosaic,  as  well  as   Pagan  Sacrifices,  which  went  on  the  idea  of 

•   Persuis,  satyr,  ii. 
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a  vicarious  atonement,  were  merely  human  inventions  of  fraud  or 
superstition." 

But  this  charge  against  the  Law  is  founded  either  in  ignorance  or 
in  ill  faith.  For  though  it  may  be  true,  that,  by  the  Law  of  Nature, 
all  vicarious  atonement  by  Sacrifice  is  superfluous  and  absurd  ;  yet,  by 
the  Law  of  Moses,  it  was  rendered  just  and  rational ;  for  though  this 
Law  was  founded,  as  all  God's  revelations  are,  on  natural  Religion,  yet 
the  Law,  built  thereupon,  is  conceived  on  the  Principle  of  a  free 
GIFT,  long  since  forfeited  by  the  breach  of  the  Condition  on  which  it 
was  bestowed.  This  Principle,  together  with  the  loss,  intimates  the 
recovery.  And  further,  in  the  institution  of  the  Rites  of  Sacrifice, 
instructs  us  in  the  means  employed  for  the  recovery ;  means  peculiar, 
and  properly  adapted,  to  the  nature  of  a  free  gift. 

We  have  already  given,  and  shall  further  explain  and  justify,  those 
means  (namely,  the  vicarious  atonement,  in  the  Sacrifice  on 
THE  Cross,  with  its  dependencies),  on  the  grounds  of  Natural  Rea- 
son and  Religion. 

To  free,  therefore,  the  vicarious  atonements,  in  the  Mosaic  Sacrifices, 
from  this  Objection  of  our  Philosophers,  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to 
observe  these  two  things  : 

1 .  First,  that  the  Mosaic  Sacrifices  were  Types  (and  by  both  the 
Dispensations  of  the  Law  and  Gospel  declared  to  be  so)  of  the  great 
vicarious  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  :  So  that  the  justification  of  their  use 
depends  on  their  Prototype  ;  whose  conformity  to  right  reason  and 
equity  will  be  shewn. 

2.  But  then,  in  the  second  place,  as  these  Types  had  a  moral- 
import,*  that  is,  bore  a  temporal  sense  likewise,  having  a  relation  to 
the  peculiar  benefits  enjoyed  under  a  Theocracy,  and  so,  of  conse- 
quence, were  not  Types  merely  and  solely  of  things  to  come,  and  to 
be  transacted  in  another  System,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  their 
full  justification  against  the  objections  of  our  adversaries,  to  shew, 
that  the  peculiar  benefits  given  by  the  Law  were  of  the  nature  of  a 
FREE  gift,  like  that  of  immortality,  which  was  first  bestowed  on,  and 
soon  after  lost  by  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  recovered  by  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Gospel.  Between  which  two  Dispensations,  the  Law  came  in 
(as  an  intermediate  Revelation,)  and  the  benefits  peculiar  to  the  Law 
(namely  extraordinary  temporal  blessings)  were  so  far  of  the  nature  of 
the  FREE  GIFT  of  immortality  (their  prototype,)  as  to  make  the 
means  of  reconciliation  for  the  violated  condition,  attendant  on  such 
a  Gift,  diff'erent  from  what  is  required  for  the  transgressions  which 
natural  Religion  condemns. 

Thus  have  we  put  a  fair  end  to  this  formidable  objection,  conceived 
in  ignorance,  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity. 

•  See  these  terms  explained  in  the  6th  book  of  this  work,  sect.  v.  pp.  190,  312. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  The  sacred  Volume,  which  contains  the  Prin- 
ciples whereon  vicarious  atonements  are  justified,  under  the  Mosaic 
Law,  at  the  same  time  instructs  us,  that,  by  the  Law  of  Naturk, 
a  vicarious  atonement  by  sacrifice  is  superstitious  and  absurd. 

Moses,  in  pity  of  his  People  (whose  idolatry,  during  his  short 
absence,  had  so  incensed  the  God  of  Israel,  as  to  make  it  apprehended, 
by  their  Leader,  that  they  would  be  totally  abandoned,  if  not  instantly 
destroyed),  transported  with  the  patriot  passion,  and  misled  by  the 
Principles  he  had  brought  from  Egypt,  concerning  vicarious  de- 
VOTEMENTS,  thus  addrcsscs  the  Lord  : — Tet  now,  if  thou  wilt,  forgive 
their  sins  :  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  Book  which 
thou  hast  written.  To  this  the  God  of  Israel  replies  (but  on  the 
principles  of  his  own  prior  Law,  the  Law  of  Nature  ;  the  Ritual 
Law  being  already  planned,  indeed,  but  not  given  and  received), — 
"Whoever  HATH  sinned  against  me,  Him  will  I  blot  out  of  my 
book."  *  As  much  as  to  say,  "  The  Law  of  Nature  allows  not  of 
vicarious  atonements ;  but  ordains,  that  the  man  who  transgresseth 
shall  himself  bear  the  punishment  of  his  iniquity  ;  a  punishment 
which  no  man  deserves  for  the  faults  of  another,  unless  he  be  partaker 
of  the  guilt,  by  joining  in  the  transgression." 

But  self-love,  aided  by  superstition,  made  men  seek  for  pardon  of 
their  own  Sins  in  the  sufferings  of  others.  When  God  gave  the  Laio 
of  Nature,  he  did  not  permit  his  Creatures  to  change  the  means  he 
had  ordained  for  pardon  and  reconciliation.  But  when  he  ordained 
the  Mosaic  Law,  by  which  many  benefits  of  mci'c  grace,  as  well  as 
others  of  Debt,  were  bestowed,  he  might,  for  breaches  in  the  condition 
annexed  to  those  of  mere  grace,  well  and  equitably  make  the  terms  of 
pardon  different  from  those  he  had  before  established  for  breaches  in 
the  condition  annexed  to  those  of  Debt. 

Thus  we  see  how  Revelation  triumphs ;  while  every  attack  upon 
it  produceth,  in  some  new  discovery  of  the  amazing  Wisdom  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  Dispensation,  some  further  evidence  of  its  Truth 
and  Divinity.  We  have  shewn  with  what  superior  sagacity,  as  well  as 
indulgence,  many  harmless  practices  of  Gentilism  were  introduced  into 
the  Mosaic  Ritual.  But  to  manifest  to  the  AVorld  what  use  divine 
Wisdom  can  make  even  of  the  worst  rubbish  of  Paganism,  vicarious 
Sacrifices,  condemned  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  absurd  and  super- 
stitious, it  changed,  when  brought  into  the  Mosaic  Ritual,  their  very 
nature ;  and,  in  that  revealed  System,  made  them  provisionary  and 
reasonable. 

And  now,  again,  to  proceed.  A  deep-rooted  Superstition  is  always 
spreading  wide  and  more  wide.  When  men,  thus  labouring  under 
this  evil,  liad  (in  order  to  give  themselves  ease)  gone  so  far  as  to 
•  Exod.  xxxii.  32,  33. 
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indulge  the  fancy  of  a  vicarious  Sacrifice,  it  was  natural  for  them,  to 
think  of  enhancing  so  cheap  an  atonement  by  the  cost  and  rarity  of 
the  offering.  And  oppressed  with  their  malady,  they  never  rested  till 
they  had  got  to  that  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  most  precious  of 
all,  A  HUMAN  Sacrifice.  Nay,  to  accumulate  the  merit  of  the 
service  by  bringing  it  still  nearer  home,  the  madness  did  not  cease  to 
rage  till  it  terminated  in  Infanticide,  or  in  offering  up  to  their 
grim  idols  (instead  of  themselves)  the  Children  of  their  bowels. 
We  learn  from  Sanchoniathon,  in  that  inestimable  fragment  of  Anti- 
quity, translated  by  Philobiblius,  that  what  is  here  collected  from  the 
natural  course  of  things,  is  realized  by  fact.  It  was  customary  in 
ancient  times  (says  the  fragment)  in  great  and  public  calamities, 
before  things  became  incurable,  for  Princes  and  Magistrates  to  offer  up 
in  sacrifice  to  the  avenging  Demons,  the  dearest  of  their  OffspringJ^- 
Under  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  high  efficacy  of  this  atonement,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  strongest  instincts  of  Nature  should  be 
subdued,  and  even  their  very  impressions  effaced,  in  this  horrid  sacri- 
fice, when  we  reflect  that  mere  civil  custom,  to  avoid  only  a  probable, 
nay,  but  a  possible,  inconvenience,  was,  in  those  early  times,  of  force 
enough  to  eraze,  even  but  of  the  best  cultivated  minds,  the  innate 
lore  of  Parents  for  their  Children,  and  to  introduce  a  general  practice 
of  exposing  them,  at  their  birth,  to  almost  inevitable  destruction. 
What  power  then  must  this  magic  of  custom  acquire,  when  joined 
to  dire  Superstition,  under  the  horror  of  approaching  vengeance,  to 
dispose  the  terrified  Supplicant  to  offer  up  his  own  kind  to  avert  it ; 
nay,  to  make  all  sure,  his  own  offspring,  not  only  with  indifference, 
but  with  alacrity ! 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  true  original  of  human  Sacrifice  :  f 
An  infernal  practice,  which  soon  overspread  the  World,  barbarous 
and  civil.  For  that  love  and  fear  of  God,  implanted  in  our 
Nature  to  improve  and  perfect  Humanity,  do,  when  become  degene- 
rate by  fanatic  and  servile  passions,  make  as  speedy  a  progress  in 
dishonouring  and  debasing  it. 

From  this  History  of  the  origin,  use,  and  abuse  of  Sacrifice, 
thus  delivered,  on  the  principles  of  Nature  and  Reason,  and  verified 
by  Fact,  I  have  deduced,  and,  with  the  fullest  evidence,  established 
the  following  truths. 

1.  First,  That  the  mode  of  Religious  Worship  by  Sacrifice,  is, 
in  itself,  a  reasonable  service. 

2.  Secondly,  That  Sacrifice  for  sin  w^as  a  fit  atonement,  and  rea- 
sonably required  in  the  Dispensations  both  of   natural  and  revealed 

*  Apiid  EusEBii  Prap.  Evang.  lib.  iv.  p.  158. — "ESos  i]v  rols  ■maXaiois,  iv  rats  fieyd- 
\ais  (Tvix(popa7s  twv  kivSwwv.  avrl  ttjs  -mavTwy  (pQopas  rhv  r]yaTrr}ixevoi'  twv  riKvuv  rovs 
KparovvTas  r)  tro/VeaJS  ?)  eOvovs,  (is  (Tcpayrji'  eTndiSovai  Xvrpov  ro7s  rifxiopo^s  daifioffi, 
KaTiffffxxTroyTo  5e  ol  5i5o',uei'oi  /xvaTtKws.  t  ^ee  note  G,  at  the  end  of  this  hook. 
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Religion,  as  a  proper  means  of  reconciling  sinful  man  to  his  oifended 
Master. 

3.  Thirdly,  That  this  species  of  it,  which  is  most  open  to  objection, 
the  VICARIOUS  Sacrifice,  is  founded  in  Reason,  when  directed  to 
the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Systems  ;  how  abusive  and  absurd  soever, 
when  practised  in  the  offices  of  Paganism. 

Nothing  but  this  history  of  Sacrifice  could  lay  open  the  way  to 
these  Truths  :  And  nothing  but  these  Truths  could  let  us  into  the 
true  System  of  Gospel  Redemption.  For  till  it  was  shewn  that 
a  VICARIOUS  ATONEMENT,  a  thing  of  the  essence  of  this  System, 
is  consonant  to  our  most  rational  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes  ;  it 
might  be  thought,  by  those  who  only  saw  the  abuse,  and  were  igno- 
rant of  the  genuine  use  of  vicarious  atonement,  that  our  proving  the 
death  of  Christ  to  be  a  real  Sacrifice,  was  only  adding  one  embar- 
rass more  in  the  road  of  Revelation,  instead  of  removing  (as  was  my 
intention)  a  great  many  that  ignorance  hath  laid  across  it. 

But  having  now  obviated  the  Socinian  objection  to  this  species  of 
Sacrifice,  we  may  proceed  without  further  impediment  to  establish 
this  capital  Principle  of  the  Christian  Faith,  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross  for  the  redemption  of  mankind. 

1 .  Which  will  be  done,  first  of  all,  by  shewing  that  the  precious 
death  upon  the  Cross  was,  for  many  ages,  prefigured,  and,  in  a  scenical 
manner,  foretold  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law;  and  more 
particularly  and  circumstantially  by  those  Sacrifices  called  piacular 
and  vicarious. 

2.  And  secondly,  by  shewing  that  this  Death  was  kept  in  perpe- 
tual memory  under  the  Christian  Dispensation,  by  a  sacred  Rite, 
instituted  by  the  Divine  Victim  himself,  on  his  going  to  be  offered  ; 
this  Rite  being  (to  speak  properly)  nothing  but,  nor  other  than, 
A  feast  upon  a  Sacrifice, 

I.  All  Christian  Churches,  even  the  Socinian,  agree  in  this,  that 
the  Sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  Law  served,  amongst  other  uses,  for 
Types  of  the  death  of  Christ,  particularly  those  Sacrifices  called  vica- 
rious, piacular,  and  expiatory.  Of  which,  some  prefigured  one  part 
of  that  tremendous  transaction,  and  some  another. — The  victim  burnt 
without  the  Camp  foretold  his  sufferings  without  the  City — The 
blood  sprinkled  in  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  by  the  High-priest,  on  the 
day  of  expiation,  prefigured  our  entrance  into  heaven,  whither  Christ 
prepared  the  way  for  us  by  his  blood — The  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal- 
Lamb,  which  was  both  piactdar  and  eucharistical,  proclaimed  the 
innocence  of  our  Redeemer,  and  the  universal  benefit  of  his  blood  to 
Mankind. 

To  set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light — As  to  the  simple  rite  of 
Sacrifice,  this  was  not  peculiar  to  Judaism.     It  was  in  use,  as  we 
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have  shewn,  from  the  beginning.  Nature  dictated  this  Symbol  to  all 
her  Children  :  It  being  nothing  else  than  a  species  of  Worship,  in  action 
instead  of  ivords  ;  so  that  sacrifice  and  religious  woi'shiji  were  correla- 
tive and  coeval  ideas.  The  particular  thing  which  Moses  indulged  to 
his  people,  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  was  that  multifarious 
Ritual,  of  which,  indeed.  Sacrifice  makes  a  capital  part. 

Amongst  the  various  causes  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual,  the  principal 
were  these  : 

1 .  First,  A  necessity  of  complying  with  those  inveterate  prejudices 
(least  liable  to  idolatrous  abuse)  which  a  long  abode  in  Egypt  had 
induced  :  amongst  the  chief  was  their  attachment  to  Sacrifice  ; 
a  species  of  divine  worship,  which,  at  this  time,  made  almost  the 
whole  of  Religion  in  the  Egyptian  world.  These  people  (as  hath 
been  observed  before)  reckoning  up  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  sorts  of 
sacrifice. 

2.  A  second  cause  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual  was  to  debar  the  people 
from  their  too  ready  entrance  to  Idolatry,  by  keeping  them  conti- 
nually occupied  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred  Rites  to  the  God 
OF  Israel  ;  whose  name,  when  lost  in  all  other  places,  was,  by  their 
SEPARATION,  to  be  preserved  in  the  land  of  Judea,  till  the  fulness  of 
time  shoidd  come. 

.3.  A  third  was  to  prefigdre,  by  these  Rites  of  Sacrifice,  the  death 
OF  Christ  upon  the  Cross  :  For  the  Mosaic  Religion  being  the 
foundation  of,  and  preparatory  to,  the  Christian,  it  was  fit  and  proper 
to  connect  these  two  parts  of  God's  moral  Dispensation,  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  mutual  relation  might,  in  a  proper  time,  become 
evident  to  all  men.  For  in  two  Religions  related  to  each  other,  as  the 
MEANS  and  the  end,  the  foundation  and  the  superstructure, 
nothing  can  be  more  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  Divine  Wisdom,  than 
its  contriving  some  ties  which  might  establish  the  knowledge,  and 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  close  relation,  without  immaturely 
explaining  the  particulars  of  it.  Now  what  can  be  conceived  more 
effectual  for  this  purpose  than  to  make  the  Rites  of  the  one  Religion 
Typical,  that  is,  declarative  and  expressive  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  other  ? 

These  various  uses  of  Sacrifice  in  the  Mosaic  Ritual  cannot  but 
raise  our  admiration  of  the  divine  Wisdom,  which  hath  so  contrived, 
that  the  very  Worship  indulged  to  the  IsraeUtes,  in  compassion  to 
their  childish  prejudices,  should  not  only  prevent  the  abuses,  the 
natural  effect  of  those  prejudices  which  led  to  idolatry,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  should  establish  and  proclaim,  by  means  of  their  Typical 
representations,  a  strong  and  lasting  connection  between  the  two 
Religions.      Representations  so  apposite  to  this  end  and  purpose,  that 
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all  the  sects  and  parties  in  Clu'istianity,  how  widely  soever  they  differ 
amongst  themselves  in  other  matters,  agree  in  this,  that  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Law,  besides  the  other  uses  in  the  Mosaic  institution,  are 
TYPICAL  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  Christ.*  So  far.  We  Say,  all  the 
Christian  Churches,  even  the  Socinian,  agree  with  us.  In  this, 
they  differ  ;  they  pretend,  that  though  the  Jewish  Sacrifices  prefigured 
the  death  of  Christ,  as  Types  of  it,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  his 
death  was  a  real  Sacrifice,  like  the  Jewish.  On  the  contrary,  we 
affirm,  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  if  the  Type  was  a  real 
Sacrifice,  the  Antitype  must  be  so  likewise.  For  (to  enter  a  little 
more  particularly  into  this  mode  of  representation)  a  Type  differs 
from  a  Symbol  in  this,  that  the  Type  represents  something  future ; 
tlie  Symbol,  something  past  or  present. — The  commanded  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac  was  given  for  a  Type  ;  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Law  were  Types. 
The  Images  of  the  Cherubims  over  the  Propitiatory  were  Symbols  ;  the 
bi'ead  and  wine  in  the  last  Supper  were  Symbols. 

So  far  they  agree  in  their  genus,  that  they  are  equally  represen- 
tations ;  but  in  their  species,  they  differ  widely. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  Symbol  should  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  thing  represented  :  The  Cherubims  shadowed  out  the  celerity  of 
Angels,  but  not  by  any  physical  celerity  of  their  own  ;  the  bread  and 
wine  shadowed  out  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  not  by  any 
change  in  the  Elements. 

But  Types  being,  on  the  contrary,  representations  of  things  future, 
and  so  partaking  of  the  nature  of  Prophecy,  were  to  convey  informa- 
tion concerning  the  nature  of  the  Antitypes,  or  of  the  things  repre- 
sented ;  which  they  could  not  do,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  their  own 
nature. 

Hence  we  collect,  that  the  command  to  offer  Isaac,  being  the  com- 
mand to  offer  a  real  Sacrifice,  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ, 
thereby  represented,  was  a  I'eal  Sacrifice.  And  the  piacular  and 
vicarious  Sacrifices  of  the  Law  being  real  Sacrifices,  the  Death  on 
the  Cross  was  a  real  Sacrifice  likewise. 

Were  this  otherwise,  the  Type,  as  a  Type,  would  contain  more  than 
was  contained  in  the  anfityj)e.  An  absurdity,  which  makes  the 
Shadow  convey  more  than  the  Substance  ;  when,  by  its  very  nature, 
it  should  convey  less.  On  this  Truth,  the  reasoning  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  founded. — "Christ"  (says  the  Apostolic  Writer) 
"was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.  For  iheLaiv  having  the 
Shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the 
things,  can  never  with  those  Sacrifices,  which   they  offered,  year  by 

•  See  what  liath  beeu    said   of  the    logical    and   natural    pvopriet}'  of    Ti/pcs    and 
secondary  svnsrs,  book  vi.  sect.  6,  of  "the  Divine  Legation." 
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year,  continually,  make  the  comers  tlierennto  perfect :  for  then  would 
they  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered."  * 

The  Jewish  Sacrifices  are  here  called  Shadows,  not  in  an  absolute, 
but  in  a  comparative  sense.  The  Ty]ie  is  inferior  to  the  Antitype, 
just  as,  in  visible  things,  a  natural  shadoio  is  to  an  artificial  image. 
For  the  Typical  Sacrifices  of  the  Law,  having,  besides  their  property 
of  Types,  a  moral  import,  (and  not  like  the  Typical  Sacrifice 
commanded  to  be  offered  by  Abraham,  a  mere  shadow,  without  any 
moral  import,)  are  called  Shadoivs,  not  in  opposition  to  realities  (for 
having  a  moral  import,  they  are  realities) ;  but  called  Shadoivs,  only 
in  comparison  to  the  vast  disparity  between  the  virtues  of  the  Types 
and  the  Antitype,  thus  explained  and  enforced  by  the  same  inspired 
Writer — "  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an 
heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh, 
HOW  MUCH  MORE  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve 
the  Hving  God  ?  "  f 

Again  ;  though,  from  hence,  it  appears  that  these  Types  with  the 
Antitype  are  occupied  in  the  elucidation  of  the  same  great  subject,  yet 
it  will  not  follow,  that  every  several  Type  is  equally  expressive  of  the 
Antitype.  Some  of  them  shall  present  a  more  perfect  image  of  the 
Antitype  than  others ;  yet  they  do  not  exclude  the  most  imperfect 
from  a  share  in  the  honour  of  so  august  a  representation.  For 
though  the  divine  Author  of  the  System  had  ordained,  that  the  whole 
of  the  Jewish  Ritual,  concerning  Sacrifices,  should  typify  or  prefigure 
the  great  Sacrifice  of  Christ  ;  yet  as  those  Sacrifices,  at  the  same 
time,  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  Mosaic  (Economy,  which, 
on  several  occasions,  I  have  expressed  more  generally  by  the  terms  of 
their  bearing  a  moral  import,  it  could  not  but  be  that  some  would 
caxxY  fainter,  and  others  stronger  shadows,  or  images  of  what  as  Types 
they  represented ;  just  as  the  various  Jewish  service,  in  its  moral 
nature,  afforded  more  or  less  occasions  of  evidence.  Thus,  the  T'ype 
of  the  Paschal-Lamb  was  a  more  perfect  representation,  than  the  Type 
of  the  Victim  burnt  without  the  Camp. 

It  might,  and  probably  would  have  been  otherwise,  had  these 
Types  borne  7io  moi^al  import,  like  the  command  to  offer  Isaac,  for 
then  nothing  could  have  hindered  all  the  Types  from  being  as  com- 
plete representations  of  the  Antitype  as  that  command  to  Abraham 
was  ;  and  if  nothing  hindered,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  it  would 
have  been  done. 

We  have  observed,  that  these  Types,  in  the  Mosaic  Ritual,  were  a 
kind   of  Prophecy  by   action ;    in   which  Providence  was    pleased  to 

*  Heb.  ix.  28  ;  x.  1,  2.     See  book  vi.  sect.  6,  of  "the  Divine  Legation."  t  Heb. 

is.  13,  14. 
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manifest  to  the  world,  the  real  connexion  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  Revelations.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  other  sort  of  Pro- 
phecy was  not  wanting,  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  has  commonly 
assumed  the  name,  viz.  The  written  Predictions  of  the  Jewish  Pro- 
phets. Where,  in  a  detailed  account  of  the  promised  Messiah,  the 
principal  part  relates  to  his  death  and  sufferings  on  the  cross,  under 
the  idea  of  a  Sacrifice.  And  if,  as  hath  been  pretended,  these 
things  relate  to  Jesus  only  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  to  the  Jewish 
Leaders  in  a  primary  ;  this  would  only  make  the  analogy  between 
these  two  kinds  of  Prediction  more  complete,  and  the  connexion 
between  the  two  Religions  more  strong  and  durable.  For  the  Jewish 
Sacrifices,  though  as  types  they  refer  ultimately  to  Christ,  yet  as  a 
religious  service  not  typical,  they  had,  like  Prophecy,  a  prior  reference 
to  the  Law.  So  admirable  is  this  coincidence  between  these  two 
sorts  oi prediction.  As  to  the  logical  and  moral  fitness  of  secondary 
SENSES,  I  have  explained  that  matter  at  large  in  the  former  parts  of 
this  work.* 

Hitherto  in  support  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  great  Sacrifice  on 
THE  Cross.  And  this  alone  seems  abundantly  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish it. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole.  It  was  not  only  foretold  by  the 
Types  and  other  Prophecies  of  the  old  Law,  but  the  Remembrance  of 
it  was  PERPETUATED  by  a  divine  Listitution  in  the  new  :  and  an 
explanation  of  this  Rite  is  the  last  step  we  shall  take  to  fix  this  fun- 
damental Article  of  our  holy  Faith. 

In  those  Ages  of  the  World,f  when  Victims  made  a  principal  part 
of  the  Religion  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  Sacrifice  was  commonly 
followed  by  a  i*eligious  Feast  on  the  thing  offered,  called  a  Feast  upon, 
or  after,  the  Sacrifice ;  the  partakers  of  which  were  supposed  to 
become  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  the  Sacrifice.  In  allusion  to 
this  custom,  Jesus  was  pleased  to  institute  a  Feast  of  the  same  kind. 
— In  order  of  time,  indeed,  the  Feast  Xi.^i\xx^^  followed  the  Sacrifice. 
But  in  this  great  Atonement,  where  the  Victim,  the  Offerer,  and 
the  Priest,  were  all  one  and  the  same  Person,  the  Feast  was,  of 
necessity,  to  precede  the  Sacrifice. 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  recorded,  by  the  Evangelists,  in 
these  words  : — "  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread  and 
blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat,  this  is 
MY  BODY  :  and  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to 
them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  X 

*  See  book  vi.  sect.  6.  f  See  "  the  Discourse  on  the  Nature  and  Enil  of  the 

Lord's  Supper."  |    Matt.  xxvi.  26,  kc. 
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Now,  to  manifest  that  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  idea  here  given 
of  this  Rite,  let  us  reflect  on  the  precise  time  of  its  celebration. 

As  Jesus,  with  his  Disciples,  (says  the  text,)  was  concluding  the 
Paschal  Supper,  which  was  a  Jewish  Feast  after  the  Sacrijice,  his  own 
approaching  Sacrifice  naturally  suggested  .to  him  the  idea  of  this 
customary  Feast,  But  being  himself  both  the  Victim  and  the  Offerer, 
the  Institution  of  this  Rite  must  of  necessity,  as  we  observed,  precede 
the  Sacrifice — The  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross  was  the  Antitype  of  the 
Paschal-Lamb  ;  and  the  Feast  on  Christ's  Sacrifice  was  the  Antitrjpe 
of  the  Paschal-feast.  So  that  the  properest  season  we  can  conceive 
for  the  institution  of  the  last  supper,  was  the  instant  of  time  between 
the  celebration  of  the  type,  and  the  ofil-ring  of  the  Antitype.  This 
time  likewise  corresponded  with  Christ's  usual  practice,  who  was  wont 
to  deliver  his  instructions  by  actions  and  expressions,  bearing  allusion 
to  what  passed  before  his  eyes,  or  presented  itself,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  to  his  observation.*  These  considerations  shew, 
that  the  action,  in  the  celebration  of  this  Rite,  was  so  strongly 
declarative  of  its  nature,  that  had  Jesus  only  broken  the  bread  and 
given  the  cup  in  remembrance  of  himself,  without  adding,  this  is  my 
body  and  this  is  my  blood,  no  ingenuous  Hearer  could  entertain  a 
doubt,  whether  this  was  designed  by  him  as  a  Feast  upon  the  Sacri- 
fice. But  when  to  this  we  add  the  remaining  part  of  the  explanatory 
words,  in  the  consecration  of  the  Elements — This  is  my  body — - 
THIS  IS  MY  BLOOD — what  is  here  contended  for  becomes  almost  self- 
evident. 

In  these  feasts  upon  sacrifices,  the  very  body  that  had  been  offered 
was  eaten  for  the  repast.  Now,  as  tlie  last  supper  was  to  be  instituted, 
and  the  Rite  first  celebrated,  before  the  great  Sacrifice  was  actually 
offered,  (for  the  reason  just  now  given,)  it  was  on  that  account  (not 
to  mention  other  reasons)  necessary  that  some  symbolic  elements 
should  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  tery  body  and  blood.  These 
elements  were  bread  and  wine  :  on  this  occasion  naturally,  pro- 
perly, and  elegantly  called,  the  body  and  blood. 

For  if  the  specific  nature  of  the  last  supper  was  a  feast  upon  Sacri- 
fice, we  must  needs  conclude,  that  the  divine  Instituter  of  the  feast 
would  give  all  possible  evidence  of  so  important  a  Truth. 

But  if  (as  was  in  fact  the  case)  this  evidence  must  arise  from,  and 
out  of,  the  occasion,  and  through  the  words  of  the  Institution,  then 
the  figurative  terms  of  body  and  blood  became  necessary,  these 
only  being  fully  declarative  of  the  nature  of  the  Rite.     And  as  this 

•  See  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  "  Observations  on  the  Prophecies,"  p.  148;  where  he 
takes  notice  how  Jesus,  from  the  approach  of  harvest — from  the  lilies  in  bloom — trom 
the  leaves  of  the  fig-trees  shot  o'lt — from  the  sheep  kept  in  folds  yiear  the  temple  for 
sacrifice — was  accustomed  to  take  occasion  of  inculcating  his  spiritual  Doctrines  aijd 
Precepts. 

VOL.   III.  C    C 
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made  the  use  of  these  terms  to  be  necessary,  so  the  necessity  of  them 
produced  their  ease  and  elegance.  This  is  observed,  because  it  has 
been  usual  amongst  Protestants,  even  while  they  were  opposing  the 
portentous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,*  to  acknowledge,  either 
through  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  the  specific  nature  of  the 
Rite,  that  the  figure  of  body  and  blood  was  extremely  violent  and 
forced. 

It  likewise  removes  another  difficulty,  which  the  advocates  for  a 
real  'presence  throw  in  the  way  of  common  sense.  They  pretend 
that,  if  the  words  of  the  institution  were  only  figurative,  the 
Evangelist  and  St.  Paul  might,  and  probably  would,  have  changed  the 
figure,  in  their  narratives,  five  times  repeated  on  different  occasions  ; 
for  that  no  reason  can  be  given  of  the  xuivaried  use  of  the  same 
words,  but  because  they  are  to  be  undei'stood  literally  ;  and  then 
as  they  were  declarative  of  one  of  the  greatest  Mysteries  in  Religion, 
there  was  a  necessity  to  record  the  very  terms  employed,  whenever  the 
history  of  the  Institution  was  related.  To  this,  it  is  sufiicient  to 
reply,  that,  indeed,  were  the  words  vised  figuratively ,  and  the  figure 
only  expressive  of  a  death  commemorated,  and  no  more,  as  the  Soci- 
nians  suppose  it  to  be,  it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  think,  the  terms 
would  have  been  varied  by  one  or  other  of  the  sacred  Writers  ;  because 
it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  Writers  of  so  different  genius  and 
acquirements  in  language  would  not  all  have  the  same  opinion  con- 
cerning the  use  of  these  precise  terms,  so  as  to  esteem  them  prefer- 
able to  any  other ;  as,  in  fact,  on  this  idea  of  the  Rite,  they  would 
not  be.  But  we  can  by  no  means  allow  their  consequence,  that, 
therefore,  they  are  to  be  understood  literally  ;  since,  if  we  admit 
the  Institution  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  feast  upon  Sacrifice,  there  will 
be  the  same  necessity  for  the  unvaried  use  of  the  terms,  although 
they  be  figurative,  as  there  would  have  been  although  they  were 
literal.  For  these  precise  terms  are  as  necessary  to  denote  a  feast 
upon  Sacrifice  (the  Rite  we  contend  for)  as  to  denote  the  Sacrifice 
itself ;  the  enormous  idea  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

All  this  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  Institution,  from  the  words 
of  the  Institutor,  receives  additional  strength  even  from  what  hath 
been  supposed  to  invalidate  it,  namely,  the  conclusion  of  them — Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me — For  although  these  words,  when 
delivered  alone,  might  enjoin  no  more  than  a  remembrance  of  a  dead 
benefactor,  (which  is  the  sense  the  Socinians  put  upon  them)  yet, 
when  preceded  by — this  is  my  body — this  is  my  blood — they 
are  certainly  an  injunction  to  keep  in  remembrance  his  death  and 
passion  for  our  Redemption.  And  could  there  be  a  feast  \ipon  a 
Sacrifice  in  which  that  Sacrifice  was  not  to  be  kept  in  mind  ? 

*   See  note  H,  at  the  end  of  tliis  book. 
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It  is  true,  that  the  Disciples  of  Christ  being  commanded  to  do  this 
in  remembrance  of  him,  the  Command  shews  that  the  celebration  of 
this  Feast  was  continually  to  be  repeated,  which  was  not  the  practice 
in  the  Pagan  and  Jewish  feasts  after  the  sacrifice.  But,  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  reason  of  the  difference  is  apparent — The  great  Sacri- 
fice itself  (of  which  the  Jewish  were  Types)  put  an  end  to  that 
mode  of  Religious  Worship  amongst  the  Followers  of  Jesus. 

Jewish  and  Pagan  oblations  had,  or  were  supposed  to  have,  a  passing 
and  temporary  Virtue.  For  the  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can  never  with  those 
sacrifices,  which  they  offered  year  by  year  continually,  make  the  Comers 
thereunto  perfect  :  for  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to 

BE    offered.* 

But  the  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross  is  the  very  image  or  the  thing 
itself ;  and  therefore  has  more  than  a  passing  and  temporary  effect,  it 
continues  operating  till  the  consummation  of  all  things  ;  because  it 
makes  the  comers  thereunto  perfect :  we  being  sanctified  through  the 
offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  once  for  all  :  f  for  where 
remission  of  sins  is,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin. J  It 
seemed  expedient,  therefore,  that  the  operating  virtue  of  this  Sacrifice, 
offered  once  for  all,  should  be  continually  set  before  our  minds,  in 
repeated  celebrations  of  the  Feast  upon  it. 

What  hath  been  here  reasoned,  on  the  Institution  of  the  last  sup'- 
per,  appeared  so  strong  to  a  late  eminent  Person,  famous  for  his  Soci- 
nian  notions  on  this  Subject,  that  (as  I  have  been  told)  he  used  to 
confess,  that  if  the  death  of  Christ  could  be  proved  to  be  a  real  Sacri- 
fice, the  last  Supper  was  undoubtedly  of  the  nature  of  the  Feast  after 
the  Sacrifice.  This  was  said  with  his  usual  address,  to  make  his 
Reader  overlook,  and  so  to  neglect,  one  of  the  capital  arguments  for 
a  real  sacrifice  ;  for  it  insinuates,  that  arguments  for  its  reality  are  to 
be  sought  for  elsewhere,  and  not  in  the  institution  of  this  Uite : 
Whereas  it  is  our  design  to  shew,  that  this  very  Rite  of  the  last 
supper  constitutes  one  of  the  capital  arguments  for  the  reality  of  the 
Sacrifice  itself.     And,  therefore,  let  us  now  go  on  with  it. 

We  have  seen  what  may  be  naturally,  and,  indeed,  what  must  be 
necessarily,  concluded  from  this  part  of  the  Evangelic  History  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Last  Supper,  concerning  Clwist's  design  therein. 

Let  us  see  next  what  may  be  collected  of  St.  Paul's  sense  concern- 
ing tke  same  ;  who,  although  occasionally,  yet  hath  at  large  spoken 
of  the  nature  of  the  Last  Supper. 

And  here  we  shall  find,  that  from  this  very  sort  of  Feast  (which 
the  words  of  the  Institution  of  it  plainly  alluded  to)  St.  Paul  expressly 
draws  a  comparison  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  explain  the  efficacy  of 

•   Heb.  X.  1,  2.  t  Verse  10.  J   Verse  18. 
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the  Rite,  informs  us  of  tlie  end  and   purpose   of  tliose  Feasts  upon 
Sacrifice. 

It  is  in  that  place  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he 
reproves  the  proselytes  to  Christianity  for  the  idolatrous  practice  of 
sitting  with  the  Gentiles,  in  their  feasts  upon  Sacrifice,  and  eating  of 
the  meats  that  had  been  offered  to  Idols, 

His  words  are  these — "  I  speak  as  to  wise  men  :  judge  ye  what  I 
say.  The  Cup  of  Blessing,  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
OF  THE  BLOOD  OF  Christ?  The  bread,  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  COMMUNION  OF  THE  BODY  OF  Christ?  For  wc,  being  many, 
are  one  bread,  and  one  body  ;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread.  Behold  Israel  after  the  flesh  :  are  not  they  which  eat  of  tliC 
Sacrifices,  Partakers  of  the  Altar?  What  say  T,  then?  That  an  idol 
is  amj  thing,  or  that  that  lohich  is  ojfered  to  idols  is  any  thing  ?  But 
I  say,  that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to 
Devils,  and  not  to  God  :  aiid  I  would  not  that  you  should  have 
fellowship  with  Devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  Cup  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  Cup  of  Devils  :  ye  cannot  be  Partakers  of  the  Lord's  Table, 
and  of  the  Table  of  Devils."* 

The  Apostle  here  professeth  to  write  to  these  Corinthians,  under 
their  own  assumed  character  of  wise  men.  And,  though,  perhaps,  he 
useth  the  term  a  little  ironically — as  wise  in  their  own  conceit, — to 
reprove  the  divisions,  before  objected  to  them,  yet  the  logical  infer- 
ence, drawn  from  an  appeal  to  men  of  such  a  character,  is  not  at  all 
weakened  by  the  sarcasm  under  which  it  is  conveyed.  My  meaning  is, 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  St.  Paul's  reasoning  is  such  as,  in  his 
opinion,  wise  men  would  not  disdain  to  weigh  ;  and  so  regularly  con- 
ducted, that  wise  7nen  would  acknowledge  to  be  of  force.  In  a  word, 
pursued  with  that  science  and  exactness,  which  leaves  no  room  for  the 
pretence  of  its  having  a  loose,  popular,  or  inaccurate  meaning. 

Whence  we  may  collect,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Cup  of  blessing 
is  not  merely  a  general  commemoration  of  a  dead  Benefactor,  but 
principally  a  commemoration  of  the  death  and  passion  of  that 
Benefactor.  It  is  the  Cotmnunion  of  the  blood  of  Christ ;  an  expres- 
sion, as  we  have  shewn,  of  the  utmost  elegance  to  denote  a  feast  upon 
Sacrifice. 

The  inference  which  the  Apostle  draws  from  it,  puts  his  meaning 
out  of  question. — For  we,  being  many  (says  he)  are  one  bread,  and 
one  body  :  forive  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread :  i.  e.  Our  being 
partakers  of  one  bread,  in  the  communion,  makes  us,  of  many  (which 
we  are  by  nature),  to  become  (by  grace)  one  body  in  Christ.  This 
inference  is  manifestly  just,  if  the  Bite  be  of  the  nature  of  a  Feast 
vprn  Sacrifice  ,■  for  then  the  Communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
•   1  Cor.  X.  15—21. 
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Christ  unites  the  Receivers  iiito  one  body,  liy  an  equal  tlistributioi  of 
one  common  benefit.  But  if  it  be  merely  the  Commemoration  of  a 
dead  benefactor,  it  leaves  the  Receivers  as  it  found  them  ;  not  one 
body,  incorporated  by  a  common  benefit,  but  many  separate  individuals, 
professing  one  common  Faith. 

The  Apostle  having  thus  represented  the  Last  Supper  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  Feast  upon  Sacrifice,  for  the  truth  of  which  he 
appeals  to  their  own  conceptions  of  it — the  cup  of  blessing,  is  it  not 
the  Communion  ?  ^'c. — the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
Communion  ?  ^c. 

He  then  endeavours  to  convince  them  of  the  impiety  of  their  beha- 
viour, from  the  nature  of  those  feasts,  as  it  was  understood  both  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  who  alike  held,  that  they  who  eat  of  the 
Sacrifices  were  partakers  of  the  Altar  :  i.  e.  had  the  benefits 
of  the  Sacrifice.  But  what  had  these  eaters  of  the  things  sacrificed, 
in  common  with  the  Partakers  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Last 
Supper,  if  this  Supper  was  not  a  feast  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
sacrificial  Feasts  ?  If  the  three  religious  Feasts,  Pagan,  Jewish,  and 
Christian,  had  not  one  common  nature,*  How  could  the  Apostle  have 
inferred  that  this  intei'community  was  absolutely  inconsistent  1 — Ye 
cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  Devils.  For  though 
there  might  be  impiety  in  the  promiscuous  use  of  Pagan  and  Christian 
Rites  ;  yet  the  inconsistency  arises  from  their  having  one  common 
nature,  which,  springing  from  contrary  originals,  destroys  one 
another's  effects.  The  reasoning  stands  thus — Those  who  eat  of  the 
Sacrifice  are  partakers  of  the  Altar  ;  that  is,  are  partakers  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Sacrifice.  These  Benefits,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
were  confirmed  by  a  pact  or  convention  between  the  Sacrificer  and  his 
God.  They  who  eat  in  the  feast  on  that  Sacrifice  are  partakers  of  the 
supposed  benefits  of  the  Sacrifice,  and,  consequently,  are  Parties  to 
the  federal  Rites  which  confirmed  those  benefits  :  so  that  the  same 
Man  could  not,  consistently  with  himself,  be  Partaker  of  both  tables, 
the  Lord's  table  and  that  of  Devils. 

This  argument,  St.  Paul  urges  to  the  Wise  Men,  whose  practice  he 
is  here  exposing.  And  we  see,  it  turns  altogether  on  the  Postvdatum 
agreed  on,  "  that  the  Last  Supper  is  of  the  nature  of  a  feast  upon 
Sacrifice." 

Now,  if,  instead  of  this  idea,  we  substitute  that  other  of  the 
Socinians,  That  the  Last  Supper  is  a  mere  commemoration  of  a  dead 
Benefactor,  all  the  force  of  this  reasoning  disappears  and  vanishes. 
For,  although  a  reasonable  man  cannot  execute  two  federal  conven- 
tions, which  destroy  one  another  (the  inconsistency  here  charged  upon 
the  Corinthians),  yet   he  might  celebrate,  without  absurdity,  though 

•  See  note  I,  at  the  cml  of  this  book. 
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not  without  hnpiety,  a  federal  Rite  in  one  religion,  and  a  bare  remem- 
brance of  a  deceased  Benefactor  in  another. 

Further,   the   same  Apostle,   in   correcting    another   abuse    in    the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  takes  occasion,  once  again,  to  declai'e 
the  Nature  of  this   holy  Rite. — His  Corinthians,  as  appears  by  the 
next  Chapter,*  had  been  guilty  of  eating  the  bread  and  wine  in  a  very 
indecent  manner,  confounding  it  with   the  convivial  doings  in  their 
ordinary   repasts  ;    where   charity   and   sobriety   had    been  too  often 
violated.     This  faulty  behaviour,  by  such  an   indiscriminate  celebra- 
tion,   the  Apostle   calls   the   being  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  :  a  charge  immoderately  exaggerated,  were  the  Last  Supper  a 
mere  commemoration  of  a  dead  Benefactor.     The  Corinthians  did  not 
make  a  fit   distinction  between  their  more  ordinary  food,  and  their 
eating  and  drinking  in  memory  of  a  deceased  Friend.     This,  without 
doubt,  was  a  high  indecorum ;  yet,  to  rank  such  dehnquents  with  the 
Murderers  of  the  Lord  of  life,  is   a  severity  in  which  we  can   see 
neither  justice  in  the  sentence,  nor  propriety  in  the  terms  of  it.      But 
let  us   only  suppose  (what  we  have  indeed  proved),  that  St,  Paul 
regarded  the  Last  Supper  as  a  feast  upon  Sacrifice,  that  is,  a  Rite  in 
which  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  and  passion  were,  in  a  certain 
manner,  conveyed,  in   a  proper   celebration,  thus  impiously  abused ; 
and  then  the  charge  is  fairly  and  justly  made  out.     The  profanation 
of  such  a  Rite  was,  indeed,  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  crime  of  his 
Murderers,   as  far  forth   as  it  rendered  his  death  ineffectual  to   the 
Participants ;    and   therefore   properly  compared   to   the   prodigious 
enormity  of  that  impious  act. 

Such  then,  I  presume,  is  the  true  nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
And  were  the  adjusting  an  exact  notion  of  it  a  matter  of  mere  specu- 
lation, I  should  have  been  much  shorter  ;  and  have  left  the  discussion 
of  it  (under  the  simple  idea  of  a  rehgious  custom  of  Christian  Anti- 
quity) to  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian. 

But  the  Institution  abounds  with  important  consequences,  in  sup- 
port of  the  CathoUc  Doctrine,  which  I  here  pretend  to  illustrate  and 
confirm.  For,  if  the  Last  Supper  be  a  feast  upon  Sacrifice,  the 
unavoidable  consequence  is,  that  the  death  of  Christ  tvas  a  real  Sacri- 
fice. It  being  the  highest  absurdity  to  beheve,  that  a  Rite  was 
instituted  on  the  supposition  of  a  real  Sacrifice,  and  to  keep  such 
Sacrifice  in  perpetual  memory,  and  yet  that  no  real  Sacrifice,  thus 
commemorated,  ever  had  existence ;  but  only  the  shadow  of  one, 
under  a  figure  of  Speech. 

And  now  it  is  high  time  to  call  again  upon  the  Socinians  to 
examine  and  review  this  whole  matter. 

The  Writers   of  the   New  Testament  unanimously  and  invariably 
*  1  Cor.  xi.  27. 
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call  the  Death  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  a  Sacrifice.  To  this,  the 
SociNiANS  reply,  "  We  confess,  indeed,  that  those  Writers  do  thus 
uniformly  qualify  the  Death  of  Christ.  But  their  Phraseology  abounds 
with  FIGURATIVE  TERMS ;  and  the  word  Sacrifice  is  plainly  and 
eminently  of  this  number. — "WTien  the  death  of  Christ,  so  highly 
beneficial  to  mankind,  was  the  subject  of  their  discourse,  they  could 
not  enforce  the  value  of  those  Benefits  so  intelhgibly  and  strongly 
amongst  Men,  who  had  been  taught  to  conceive  that  the  highest 
benefits  were  conveyed  by  the  tremendous  Rite  of  Sacrifice.  But 
that  this  was  all  which  those  Writers  meant,  when  they  called  Christ's 
death  a  Sacrifice,  appears  from  hence,  that  Sacrifice,  whatever 
original  it  had,  soon  became,  in  practice,  a  superstitious  and  an 
irrational  Rite  ;  and  gloried  in  an  efficacy  which  right  reason  disavows, 
namely  a  vicarious  atonement  ;  brought,  indeed,  by  Moses,  toge- 
ther with  other  pagan  Rites,  into  the  Law,  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness of  heart  amongst  those  with  whom  their  Leader  had  to  deal." 
This,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  hath  had  its  effect, 
to  the  discredit  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption,  on  those  Men,  and 
on  others,  as  ignorant  of  the  true  origin  and  nature  of  Sacrifice  as 
themselves. 

To  remove  these  objections  to  a  Doctrine  so  essential  to  our  faith, 
is  the  reason  why  I  have  been  so  large  in  proving, 

1.  First,  From  the  origin  and  nature  of  Sacrifice,  that  it  is  a 
reasonable  service. 

2.  Secondly,  That  a  vicarious  atonement,  how  much  soever 
disclaimed  by  natural  Religion,  is,  in  the  Jewish  Sao'ijices  and  in  the 
Sacrijice  of  Christ,  a  proper  atonement ;  and  may  be  justified  on  the 
surest  principles  of  reason. 

3.  Thirdly,  That  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Law  were  typical,  of  the 
great  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

4.  Fourthly,  That,  were  it  the  purpose  of  the  sacred  Writers,  in 
their  history  of  Christ's  death  and  passion,  to  represent  it  as  a 
real  Sacrifice,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  they  could  convey 
that  meaning  in  more  expressive  terms  than  in  those  which  they  have 
employed. 

5.  And  lastly.  That  Christ's  death  and  passion  was,  by  himself, 
ordained  to  be  perpetually  commemorated  ;  by  a  Rite  which  declares 
that  Death  could  be  no  other  than  a  real  Sacrifice. 

When  the  Socinians,  I  say,  have  well  considered  all  this,  they 
may  be  asked  with  propriety,  and  modesty,  whether  it  can  be  believed 
by  any  reasonable  man,  that  all  this  apparatus  was  provided  for,  and 
bestowed  upon,  a  mere  figure  of  speech  ?  Or  whether  they 
deserve  the  title  they  give  themselves,  of  being  the  only  rational 
interpreters  of  Scripture,  who  can  suppose  such  a  perversion  of  Order, 
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in  the  divine  oeconomy,  as  that  it  should  dignify  a  mere  figure  of 
SPEECH  with  preceding  Types,  and  a  following  festive  Institu- 
tion ;  things,  most  improper  for  this  Service  ;  and  only  fitted  to 
mislead  us  in  our  notions  and  conceptions  concerning  this  capital 
doctrine  of  our  holy  Religion  ? 

We  have  now  (it  is  presumed)  settled  the  true  specific  nature 
of  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  having  before  spoken  largely  of  its  end, 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  effects  of  it. 

They  are  comprised  by  the  sacred  Writers  in  the  words,  Redemp- 
tion and  Justification. 

Redemption  respects  the  price  paid  by  Jesus  for  our  restoration  to 
eternal  Ufe ;  and  Justification,  the  acceptance  of  that  price  by  God 
THE  Father. 

From  these  two  terms  School  Divines  coined  a  third,  namely.  Satis- 
faction ;  which  carries  in  it  the  ideas  of  a  debt  paid,  and  accepted. 

The  disputes  amongst  Divines  concerning  the  sense  and  propriety 
of  the  terms.  Redemption  and  Atonement,  Justification,  Satisfaction, 
^c.  have  been  endless,  and  the  confusion  attending  them  inexplicable  ; 
chiefly  occasioned  by  all  parties  mistaking  their  ground,  and  arguing 
on  the  principles  of  natural  Law,  when  they  should  have  had 
recourse  to  the  revealed,  as  now  explained. 

But  here  a  difficulty  occurs.  Life  and  immortality  is,  through- 
out the  New  Testament,  considered  as  a  free  gift  ;  called  so  in 
express  words  by  St.  Paul — "  but  not  as  the  offence"  (says  he)  "  so  also 
is  the  free  gift."*  Yet,  we  know,  a  large  price  was  paid  for  it. 
And  this,  likewise,  the  same  Apostle  agrees  to, — "We  were  bought" 
(says  he)  "with  a  price. "f  And  St.  Peter,  speaking  of  certain  heretics, 
says.  They  denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them.X  And  St.  Paul  again 
calls,  what  he  had  just  before  entitled  a  free  gift,- — a  purchased 
possession. § 

To  clear  up  this  matter,  and  to  reconcile  the  Apostle  to  himself, 
who  certainly  was  neither  defective  in  natural  sense,  nor  in  artificial 
logic,  let  us  once  again  remind  the  reader,  that  Life  and  Tmm.ortality, 
bestowed  on  Adam  in  Paradise,  was  a  free  gift,  as  appears  from  the 
history  of  his  Creation.  As  a  free  gift,  it  was  taken  back  by  the 
Donor,  when  Adam  fell ;  to  which  resumption,  our  original  natural 
rights  are  not  subject  ;  since  natural  Religion  teacheth,  that  sincere 
repentance  alone  will  reinstate  us  in  the  possession  of  those  rights,  which 
our  crimes  had  suspended.  So  that  when  this  free  gift,  forfeited  by 
ih.G  first  Adam,  was  recovered  by  the  second,  its  nature  continuing  the 
same,  it  must  still  remain  a  free  gift ;  a  gift  to  which  man,  by  and  at 
his  creation,  had  no  claim  ;  a  gift  which  natural  religion  did  not 
bestow. 
•  Rom.  V.  15.  t  I  Cor.  vi.  20;  vii.  23.  J  2  Peter  u.  1.  ■§!  Eph.  i.  14. 
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But,  if  misled  by  measuring  tins  revealed  mystery  of  human 
redemption,  by  the  scant  idea  of  human  transactions,  where  a  free 
gift  and  a  purchased  benefit  are  commonly  opposed  to  one  another, 
yet  even  here  we  may  be  able  to  set  ourselves  right;  since,  with  regard 
to  man,  the  character  of  a  free  gift  remains  to  immortality  restored. 
For  the  price  paid  for  forfeited  man,  was  not  paid  by  him,  but  by  a 
Redeemer  of  Divine  extraction,  who  was  pleased,  by  participating  of 
man's  nature,  to  stand  in  his  stead.  Hence  the  sacred  Writers  seeing, 
in  this  case,  the  perfect  agreement  between  a  free  gift  and  a  pur- 
chased POSSESSION,  sometimes  call  it  by  the  one,  and  sometimes  by 
the  other  name. 

CHAPTER  III. 

So  much  for  the  Means  of  recovering  what  was  lost  by  Adams 
transgression. 

In  the  entrance  on  this  subject,  I  cautioned  the  Reader  to  keep  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  the  Means  of  recovering  a  lost  benefit, 
and  the  Condition  annexed  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  benefit,  when 
recovered,  as  two  different  things,  to  be  separately  considered,  and  in 
their  order. 

With  regard  to  the  Means,  (already  explained  at  large,)  it  hath 
been  shewn,  that  they  were  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  at  God's  good 
pleasure  to  appoint ;  unrestrained  by  any  thing  he  had  established  in 
the  general  system  of  his  moral  government  of  man. 

These  Means,  had  not  our  holy  Religion  revealed  them,  could  not, 
otherwise,  have  been  known. 

They  were  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  his  ever  blessed  Son, 
Mediating  for  us. 

And  now,  Man  being  restored  to  his  forfeited  Inheritance,  the 
secure  possession  of  it  still  depended,  as  it  did  in  the  original  grant, 
on  the  performance  of  a  Condition. 

We  have  already  shewn.  Why  that  first  Condition  was  the  observance 
of  a  positive  Command.  Which  reasoning  if  it  have  any  force, 
proves,  that  the  new  condition,  annexed  to  the  recovered  blessing,  must 
be  the  observance  of  a  positive  command  likewise. 

Immortality  (as  hath  been  shewn)  was  a  free  gift,  as  mcU 
when  recovered,  as  when  originally  given ;  which  might  be  bestowed, 
or  recovered 'when  forfeited,  on  what  Condition  the  Divine  Donor 
should  be  pleased  to  annex  to  it. 

Nay,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  whole  ceconomy,  we  shall  find 
it  could  not  well  be  given,  or  restored  when  lost,  on  any  other  condi- 
tion than  the  observance  of  a  positive  Command,  since  the  performance 
of  moral  duty  was  the  condition  already  appropriated,  by  Natural 
Religion,  to  the  procurement  of  God's  favour. 

It  is  true,  had  immortality  not  been  a  free  gift,  but  what  Man 
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had  a  right  to,  on  his  Creation,  while  under  the  government  of  Natu- 
ral Religion,  the  condition  annexed  to  immortahty  might  have  been 
the  performance  of  Moral  Duty. 

And  indeed,  those  who  so  far  mistake  immortality  as  to  esteem  it 
a  RIGHT,  inherent  in  our  nature,  contend  strongly  for  the  condition's 
being  of  a  moral  kind  ;  and  that  the  command — not  to  eat  of  the  Tree 
of  good  and  evil,  enjoined  to  Man  in  Paradise,  is  so  to  be  understood, 
though  deUvered  under  the  cover  of  an  Allegory. 

But  besides  the  reason  given  to  evince  this  mistake,  another  arises 
from  the  sacred  Writer's  not  explaining  this  pretended  Allegory  :  for 
where  an  Allegory  contains  a  precept  respecting  the  whole  of  moral 
duty,  it  can  never  be  too  plainly  nor  fully  dehvered.  There  would  be 
none  of  this  necessity  if  both  the  first  and  second  condition  of  immor- 
tal Life  were  of  a  positive  nature,  though  delivered  in  allegoric  terms 
which  spoke  for  themselves  ;  for  then  the  chief  use  of  an  interpretation 
had  been  little  more  than  the  gratification  of  our  curiosity. 

Allow,  therefore,  the  reasoning  here  ofiered  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  condition  annexed  to  the  free  gift  (when  first  given,  and  when, 
after  forfeiture,  restored)  to  be  solid  and  convincing,  and  it  opens  to  us 
the  abundant  goodness  of  our  Maker;  who,  that  the  possession  of 
this  recovered  blessing  might  be  no  longer  precarious,  (as  it  was  when 
fii'st  bestowed,  on  the  condition  to  Do  or  to  forbear  Doing)  was 
graciously  pleased  to  change  one  positive  Command  for  another ;  and, 
instead  of  something  to  be  Done,  hath  now  required  of  us  something 
TO  BE  BELIEVED.  From  henccfortli  the  free  gift  of  immortality  is 
become  more  permanent  and  certain  :  a  Grace,  which  the  very  nature 
of  the  new  Dispensation  would  lead  us  to  hope  for  and  expect ; 
whereby  immortal  life  under  the  Gospel,  like  the  favour  of  the 
Deity  under  natural  Religion,  is  now,  when  forfeited,  to  be  regained 
by  Repentance. 

So  much  reason,  order,  and  beauty  is  seen  in  the  various  parts  of 
God's  moral  Government  of  Man,  when  compared  and  explained  by 
one  another. 

The  new  condition,  as  we  say,  is  Faith  in  the  Redeemer  ; 
or  our  owning  and  receiving  him  as  the  promised  Messiah,  by  whom 
alone  we  are  to  receive  that  salvation,  procured  for  us  by  the  Sacrifice 
of  himself  on  the  Cross. 

And  now,  we  begin  to  have  some  reasonable  Notion  of  that  great 
and  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity,  that  Faith  alone  justi- 
fieth,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  sole  condition  of  recovering  the  pos- 
session of  what  we  lost  by  Adam. 

This  great  Truth,  though  made  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus,  yet  (its  reason  lying  hid,  or  not  carefully  sought  for,  and  the 
little  of  it  that  was  seen  being  horribly  abused)  Believers,  as  well  as 
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Unbelievers,  have,  too  generally,  concurred  in  condemning,  as  absurd 
in  speculation,  and  fanatical  and  hurtful  in  practice.  But  the  Divine 
who  hath  carefully  studied  the  nature  of  God's  moral  or  reUgious  Dis- 
pensations, throughout  all  their  parts,  will  be  easily  disposed  to  rest 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  cause  on  the  reasonableness,  the  proirriety, 
and  even  the  necessity  of  this  Capital  Principle. 

We  have  now  shewn,  1st,  That  life  and  immortality  is,  in  its 
nature,  a  free  gift  ;  and  that  holy  Scripture  always  represents  it 
under  this  idea  :  2ndly,  That  the  benefit,  which  Natural  Religion  informs 
us  we  have  to  expect  from  our  great  Master  is,  simply,  a  reward  for 
well-doing :  A  reward,  indeed,  which  will  be  abundant ;  for,  though 
we  be  unprofitable  servants,  yet  is  he  a  most  bountiful  Master.  But 
ABUNDANT  and  ETERNAL  belong  to  different  Systems. 

Man,  from  his  Creation,  to  his  entrance  into  Paradise,  was,  as  hath 
been  shewn,  subject  to  the  Law  of  Natural  Religion  only.  From 
thenceforth,  to  his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  Revealed  Religion  super- 
induced to  the  Natural,  was  to  be  his  Guide :  whereby,  to  God's 
FAVOUR  (the  sanction  of  Natural  Religion)  was  added  immortality 
(the  sanction  of  the  Revealed ;)  not  on  condition  of  his  jjbsei'vance  of 
moral  duties;  for  that  was  the  condition  of  God's  favour  under 
Natural  Religion  ;  but  on  condition  of  his  obedience  to  a  positive 
command. 

But  who  are  they,  who,  on  the  recovery  of  the  free  gift  of  immor- 
tality, are  qualified  to  claim  it?  Certainly  none  but  those  who  are 
already  entitled  to  some  reward  by  the  Religion  of  Nature ;  which 
Religion  accompanies  the  Revealed  throughout  all  its  various  Dispen- 
sations ;  and  on  which,  they  are  all  founded.. 

But  to  make  this  great  principle  of  Justification  by  Faith 
ALONE  still  more  clear,  let  us  suppose  that,  at  the  publication  of  the 
Gospel,  all  to  whom  the  glad  tidings  of  immortality  were  offered,  on 
the  condition  o?  faith  in  Jesus,  had  been  moral  or  virtuous  men  ;  and, 
on  that  account,  entitled  (as  natural  Religion  teacheth)  to  i\iQ  favour 
of  God,  and  an  abundant  reward ;  is  it  not  self-evident,  that  Faith 
ALONE,  exclusive  of  the  condition  of  good  works,  would,  in  that  case, 
have  been  the  very  thing  y^hxch  justified,  or  entitled  to  life  everlasting? 

But  are  good  works,  therefore,  of  no  use  in  the  Christian  system  ? 
So  far  from  that  impiety,  good  works  are  seen,  by  this  explanation,  to 
be  of  the  greatest  avail ;  as  they  render  Men  the  only  capable  Subjects 
of  this  justification  which  Faith  alone  procures. 

This  is  the  true  use  and  value  of  Works  with  regard  to  Faith  ; 
and  greater  cannot  be  conceived.  Hence  it  appears,  that  justifying 
Faith  is  so  far  from  excluding  good  works,  that  it  necessarily 
requires  them.  But  how?  Not  as  sharing  in  that  justification  ; 
but  as  procuring  for  us  a  title  to  God's  favour  in  general,  they  become 
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the  qualification  of  that  inestimable  Reward,  revealed  by  the  Gospel, 
to  be  obtained  by  Faith  alone. 

To  illustrate  this  matter  by  a  familiar  instance  :  Suppose  a  British 
Monarch  should  bestow,  in  free  gift,  a  certain  portion  of  his  own 
Domains*  upon  such  of  his  subjects  who  shovdd  perform  a  certain 
service,  to  which  they  were  not  obliged  by  the  stated  Laws  of  that 
society  under  which  they  lived ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  performance  of 
this  last  engagement  only  would  be  the  thing  which  entitled  them  to 
ihe  free  gift :  although  that  which  gave  them  a  claim  to  protection, 
as  Subjects,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  PROPERTY,f  acquired 
by  observing  the  terms  of  the  contract  between  Subjects  and  Sovereign, 
was  the  necessary  qualification  to  their  claim  of  the  free  gift;  since 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  gift  was  intended  for  Rebels 
and  Traitors,  or  for  any  but  good  and  faithful  servants  of  the  King 
and  Community. 

This,  I  presume,  is  the  true,  as  it  certainly  is  the  only  consistent 
explanation,  which  hath  been  hitherto  given  of  Justification  by 
FAITH  ALONE.  Well,  therefore,  might  St.  Paul  reprove  the  ignorance  or 
licence  of  certain  of  his  converts  at  Rome,  in  his  question  (which, 
under  his  authority,  we  have  asked  before)  Do  we  then  make  void  the 
Law  through  Faith?  God  forbid !  Tea,  we  establish  the  Law.  J 

"But  how"  (it  maybe  asked)  "is  the  Law  of  Works  established 
by  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Faith  ?  For  by  the  Law  of  Works,  the 
Apostle  could  mean  no  other  than  the  Law  of  Nature ;  he  having 
again  and  again  told  us,  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Law  of  Nature,  was  abolished  by  the  Law  of  Christ."  I  answer.  This 
Law  of  Works,  was  indeed  established,  and  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  by  the  doctrine  of  Faith,  as  these  Works  are  the  very  founda- 
tion 0^  jv stiffing  Faith  ;  the  qualification  of  all  who  are  entitled  to  the 
Fruits  of  that  Faith,  viz.  life  and  immortality. 

But  further,  to  prevent  all  mistakes  on  this  important  subject,  (if 
the  wisest  provisions  of  Heaven  could  have  prevented  the  effects  of 
human  perversity,  without  violating  freedom  of  will)  God  was  pleased 
to  send  John  the  Baptist,  as  the  Fore-runner  of  his  blessed  Son, 
to  proclaim  and  re-ptjblish  this  great  principle  of  Natural  Religion, 
Pardon  on  repentance — Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand.^  A  necessary  Call  to  procure  Subjects  to  this  new  King- 
dom, just  ready  to  be  erected,  where  life  and  immortality  was  to 
be  obtained  by  Faith  ;  but  such  a  Faith  as  is  founded  on  those  Works 
which  Natural  Religion  requires  to  be  performed  ;  or,  when  neglected, 
the  omission  or  transgression  to  be  atoned  for  by  repentance. 

This  shews  the  extreme  folly  of  what  hath  been  asserted  by  certain 

•  To  which  immortality  may  he  well  compared.  t  To  which  the  reward  offered 

by  natural  religion  may  be  well  compared.  t   Rom.  iii.  31.  §   Matt.  iii.  2. 
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of  our  unwary  Friends,  and  echoed  back  to  us  by  the  Enemies  of  our 
holy  faith,  that  the  Gospel  itself  is  only  a  re-publication  op 
THE  Religion  of  Nature  ;  whereas,  it  now  appears,  that  the  whole 
of  THIS  Re-publication  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  re-jncblication 
of  one  great  principle  of  Natural  Religion,  viz.  Pardon  on  Repentance  ; 
and  this,  as  the  foundation  of  (and  in  order  to  introduce  and  ren- 
der eiFectual)  our  Faith  in  Christ,  the  great  principle  of  the 
Revealed. 

To  proceed.  It  is  with  regard  to  John^s  Chai^acter  of  a  Preacher 
of  Moral  Righteousness,  on  the  principles  of  Natural  Religion,  that 
Jesus  says  of  him, — Amongst  them  that  are  born  of  ivomen  hath  not 
risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  :  notwithstanding,  he  that  is 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he  :  *  this  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  (he  says)  than  John,  i.  e.  greater  in 
office.  John  only  proclaimed  and  re-published  that  great  Principle  of 
Natural  Religion, — the  doing  Works  meet  for  Repentance.^  Whereas 
the  Disciples  of  Jesus  were  the  Promulgators  of  the  efficacy  of  Re- 
vealed Religion — saving  faith — Greater  in  their  spiritual  gifts  and 
graces.  They  worked  Miracles.  John  worked  no  Miracle.  The 
reason  is  obvious :  Miracles  are  the  necessary  Credentials  of 
men  sent  by  God  to  promulge  a  new  Revelation.  The  preaching  up 
of  Natural  Religion  (which  was  John's  office)  needed  none  of  these 
Credentials  :  its  truth  having  been  engraved  in  the  breasts  of  every 
one,  when  God  created  Man  in  his  oivn  Image. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  better  to  secure  this  natural  Foundation 
of  SAVING  Faith,  Jesus  himself,  in  his  entrance  on  his  Ministry, 
thought  fit  to  repeat  and  confirm  the  Mission  of  John  ;  and  in  the 
very  words  of  his  Forerunner — Repent,  yb?-  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand.X  On  this  account,  I  suppose,  it  was  that  Herod,  hearing 
that  a  new  Prophet  was  just  arisen,  who  began  his  Ministry  like  Johii, 
with  preaching  repentance,  because  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at 
hand,  mistook  him  for  John  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  being  alarmed 
at  the  name  of  Kingdom,  joined  to  the  report  of  Miracles,  now  first 
performed  by  him,  concluded,  he  was  returned  to  life,  with  the  acces- 
sion of  new  powers  ;  Herod,  I  say,  in  his  fright,  cries  out, — John  the 
Baptist,  whom  I  beheaded,  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  therefore 
mighty  works  do  shew  forth  themselves  in  him.^  A  natural  sentiment 
on  this  occasion.  For  cruelty,  in  its  suspicions,  commonly  adds 
terror  to  superstition. 

Yea,  further,  when  Jesus  first  sent  out  his  Disciples  to  give  notice 
of  his   Gospel,   they,  too,  were  directed  to  enforce  this  previous  and 
necessary    Truth  : — And    they   went   and   preached   that   men    should 
repent. \\ 
•  Matt.  xi.  II.  t  Acts  xsvi.  20.       tM<Ut,iv,17.        5  M;)tt.  xiv.  2.        ||  Murk  vi    12. 
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And  they  whom  he  left  behind  him  at  his  ascension  were  likewise 
directed  to  perform  the  same  office.  They  began  their  work  with  the 
doctrine  of  repentance,  only  changing  the  Baptism  of  John  into 
that  of  Jesus.  St,  Peter,  in  his  first  discourse  to  all  the  dwellers  at 
Jerusalem,  who  enquired  of  him  into  the  ivay  of  salvation,  speaks  in 
this  manner  :  Repe?it,  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.* 

St.  Paul  tells  Agrippa,  that  he  began  his  Mission  with  exhorting 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  should  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  and 
do  WORKS  meet  for  repentance.^  And  as  he  began  with  repentance,  so 
he  ends  with  it,  where,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  expresseth 
himself  in  this  manner,  "Therefore  leaving  the  Principles  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  Perfection  ;  not  laying  again 
the  Foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of  faith 
towards  God," — These  are  the  great  principles  of  Natural  Ueligion, 
which  Christ  made  the  Foundation  of  his  Gospel,  Iniquity  is 
called  dead  loorks — as  by  Faith  towards  God  is  meant  simple  belief  in 
him ;  and  alludes  to  the  same  Apostle's  definition  of  Natural  Religion 
— where  he  says,  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.  The  sense  of 
which  is  this, — "  Sink  not  back  again  to,  nor  rest  in  that  Principle  of 
Natural  Religion,  after  you  have  made  it  (as  your  Master  requires  you 
should)  the  foundation  of  his  Gospel." 

But  as  there  are  not  only  frst  principles  in  Natural  Religion,  but 
likewise  in  the  Revealed,  the  Apostle  goes  on  with  an  account  of  these 
likewise — The  doctrines  of  Baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment.  Now  these 
first  principles  of  the  Gospel  we  are  likewise  forbid  to  rest  in,  no 
less  than  in  those  first  principles  of  Natural  Religion,  which  the 
Apostle  began  with — it  follows  (as  we  are  directed)  that  we  should  go 
ON  unto  perfection.  But  if  it  be  asked,  What  was  this  doctrine 
of  perfection?  I  answer,  it  was  that  great  Mystery,  first  revealed 
by  the  Gospel,  which  explains  our  loss  by  the  disobedience  of  Adara, 
and  the  punishment  attending  it,  together  with  the  recovery  of  that 
loss  by  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  become  our  Me- 
diator ;  and  more  than  that,  by  virtue  of  his  death  and  sufferings  on 
the  cross,  our  redeemer  likewise,  together  with  all  the  circumstances 
attending  this  wonderful  transaction  of  human  redemption. 

This  Doctrine  of  Perfection,  the  Apostle  promises  to  explain  to 
them,  if  God  affords  him  leisure  and  a  fitting  opportunity — if  God 
(says  he)  permit. %  This,  for  some  wise  ends  of  his  Providence,  God 
did  not  permit.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  complain,  as  he  endowed 
his  inspired  servants,   in  general,   both  with  leisure  and  abilities  to 

•  Acts  ii.  38.  t  Acts  xsvi.  J  Heb.  vi.  1—3. 
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enrich  the  world  with  the  noblest  treasures  of  divine  knowledge, 
ordained  to  enlighten  and  accompany  his  Chui-ch  till  the  consummation 
of  all  things. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  it  appears,  even  by  the  principle  here  explained, 
of  Salvation  by  Faith  alone,  that  Natural  Religion  is  the 

GROUND    AND    FOUNDATION    OF    ALL   THE    ReVEALED. 

Here  let  us  stop  a  moment,  to  deplore  the  condition  of  human 
blindness,  always  running  into  opposite  extremes. — While  one  sort  of 
Believers  (as  we  have  observed)  can  see  no  more  in  the  Gospel  than  a 
Re-puhlication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  ;  and  another  are  so  far  from 
owning,  that  Natural  Religion  is  the  foundation  of  the  Revealed,  that 
they  are  ready  to  deny  that  Natural  Religion. 

These,  indeed,  are  portentous  opinions ;  yet  less  so  than  that  of 
our  Rationalists,  who  deny  what  Scripture  has,  in  so  many 
words,  so  often  repeated.  Salvation,  or  Justification  by  Faith 
alone. 

But  they  had  mistaken  the  Gospel-doctrine  of  salvation  and  justifi- 
cation for  no  more  than  Godi'%  favour  indefinitely,  as  taught  by  Natural 
Religion  ;  whereas  the  words  signify  eternal  life,  brought  to  light 
and  defined  by  the  Gospel.  What  occasioned  their  confounding  two 
things  so  different  was,  an  unsuspected  error,  full  as  gross,  namely, 
that  Natural  Religion,  in  teaching  a  reward  for  well-doing,  taught  an 
eternal  Reward.  An  error  into  which  these  men  could  scarce  have 
fallen,  had  they  distinguished  the  Religion  of  Nature,  to  which  Adam 
became  subject  on  his  creation,  from  that  Rehgion  which  was  revealed 
unto  him  when  he  entered  Paradise. 

This  hath  been  rectified  at  large  towards  the  beginning  of  this 
Discourse ;  and  to  what  important  purposes,  the  Reader  may  now 
understand. 

Indeed,  had  Natural  Religion  promised  life  and  immortality  for 
well-doing,  then  would  God's  two  Dispensations  have  contradicted  one 
another ;  as  giving  immortality  to  Works  by  Natural  Religion,  and 
immortality  to  Faith  by  the  Revealed. 

But  there  are  no  contradictious  in  the  Qilconomy  of  God's  moral 
Government.  AU  such  are  the  spawn  of  human  Systems,  the  mis-shapen 
issue  of  artificial  Theology.  And  if  one  thing,  in  sacred  Scripture, 
seems  to  look  thus  asquint  upon  another,  we  may  be  assured  it  arises 
from  the  vitiated  Organs  of  the  Observer. 

To  instance,  in  the  famous  case  (so  apposite  to  our  present  purpose) 
of  the  Apostles,  Paul  and  James;  whom  ignorant  Interpreters  have 
set  at  variance. 

St.   Paul   says,* — therefore    we  conclude,    that  a    man   is 

JUSTIFIED    BY    FaITH    WITHOUT    THE    DEEDS    OF    THE    LaW. 

•   Rom.  iii.  28. 
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But  St.  James  seems  to  speak  another  language  * — You  see  then, 
how  that  by  Works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  Faith  oNly. 

The  assertion  of  each  Apostle  is  (we  see)  a  conclusion  from  some 
preceding  premises.  These  are,  first  of  all,  to  be  considered,  ere  we 
can  determine  concerning  the  sense  of  either  conclusion,  where  the 
same  capital  word  is  employed,  by  both  Writers,  in  common. 

St.  Paul  having  explained  (for  that  is  his  subject)  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  Covenant,  whereby  we  are  restored  to  the  Inheritance 
which  we  lost  by  AdanHs  transgression,  namely,  life  and  immortality, 
ends  his  argument  in  this  manner — Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  Faith  [^.  e.  entitled  to  this  recovered  benefit  by 
virtue  of  Faith']  without  the  deeds  of  the  Law,  [wliich  are 
Works.']  We  have  shewn  how  true  this  position  is;  Works  being 
what  justifies  or  entitles  us  to  the  favour  of  God,  as  taught  by  Natural 
Religion ;  the  foundation,  indeed,  of  the  Gospel-Covenant ;  which 
promiseth  life  and  immortality  to  Faith  alone. 

But  St.  James,  where  he  seems  to  talk  so  differently  from  Paul,  was 
enforcing  a  very  different  thing,  namely,  the  obligation  of  moral 
duty,  as  taught  by  Natural  Religion,  though  not  exclusive  of  the 
Revealed ;  for  he  exemplifies  it  by  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  ; 
which,  though  a  moral  part  of  the  Law,  is  supported  equally  on  the 
two  Religions,  Natural  and  Revealed.  He,  therefore,  concludes  his 
argument  in  this  manner — -Thus  we  see,  how  that  by  Works  a  man 
IS  JUSTIFIED,  aiid  not  by  Faith  only. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  two  Apostles  use  the  word  Justifica- 
tion, in  these  places,  in  very  different  senses.  St.  Paul  means  by  it,  a 
title  to  eternal  life,  on  the  terms  of  Revealed  Religion  ;  and  St.  James, 
a  title  to  God's  favour  indefinitely,  on  the  terms  of  Natui^al  Religion. 

Neither  can  they  be  fairly  charged  with  obscurity  in  using  an  unde- 
fined term  in  different  significations,  since,  had  their  Readers  but 
attended  to  the  different  subjects  each  apostle  was  then  treating,  and 
both  in  an  equally  clear  and  obvious  manner,  the  objectors  would  have 
seen,  there  was  not  the  least  need  of  a  formal  definition  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  either. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  two  Apostles  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent in  their  reasoning  on  this  question.  Whose  words,  when  aptly 
put  together,  produce  this  complete  and  capital  Truth, — "Works 
entitle  us  to  a  reward  indefinitely ;  Faith  to  the  reward  of  eternal 
life  :  But  as  he  who  deserves  no  reward  at  all,  can  never  deserve  the 
reward  of  eternal  life,  therefore  the  first  step  to  the  greater  blessing 
must  needs  be  a  title  to  the  lesser" 

St.  Paul's  purpose  was  to  vindicate  the  use  and  honour  of  the 
Gospel  (rom  judaising  Christians,  by  shewing,  that  the  moral  works 
*  His  General  Epistle,  ii.  24. 
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of  the  Jeivish  Lmo  (the  same  with  those  of  Natural  Law)  did  not 
entitle  the  observers  to  eternal  life ;  this  being  the  specific  reward 
which  the  Gospel  bestows,  and  bestows  it  on  Faith  alone. 

St.  James's  purpose  was  to  vindicate  the  use  and  honour  of 
Natural  Religion,  from  the  corrupt  comments  of  those  pretended 
Christians,  who  flattered  themselves  in  their  vices  with  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  eternal  life  by  Faith,  without  being  previously  qualified 
for  the  FAVOUR  of  God,  by  the  performance  of  those  good  works 
which  Natural  Religion  enjoins :  and  so  vitiating  the  integrity,  and 
destroying  the  very  nature  of  Faith  itself.  A  dreadful  Venom, 
which  appeared  early,  and,  like  a  leprosy,  soon  overspread  the  face  of 
the  Church  ;  at  present  known  by  the  detested  name  of  Antino- 
mianism. 

But  to  leave  nothing  unanswered  on  so  important  a  question,  I 
will  suppose  an  Objector  may  persist  in  his  reply. — Be  it  granted  that 
the  two  Apostles  are  thus  made  consistent  with  one  another ;  a 
stronger  objection  still  remains  to  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  by  Faith 
ALONE,  and  that  is  the  Declaration  of  Christ  himself,  who  gives  this 
Salvation  or  Justification  to  Works  ;  where,  in  his  account  of  his 
second  coming  to  judge  the  world,  he  thus  pronounces  oa  the  final 
doom  of  the  Nations  assembled  round  his  Throne. — To  the  Right- 
eous, he  says, — Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
WORLD.  For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat  ;  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  I  was 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ;  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the  Righteous  answer  him, 
saying.  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred,  and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirsty, 
and  gave  thee  drink  ?  When  saio  ive  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee 
in  ?  nuked,  and  clothed  thee  ?  or  lohen  saw  ive  thee  sick,  or  in  prison, 
and  came  unto  thee  ?  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  forasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  Brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.  Then  shall  he 
say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels.  For  I  was  an 
hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me  not ;  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.  Then  shall 
they  also  answer  him,  saying.  Lord,  lohen  saw  we  thee  an  hungred,  or 
athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minis- 
ter unto  thee?  Then  shall  he  answer  them,  saying.  Verily  I  say  unio 
you,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
not  unto  me.* 

*  Matt.  sx^'.  34—45. 
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Te  explain  this,  which  seems  to  bear  so  hard  against  us,  we  must 
first  of  all  observe  the  great  care  and  caution  in  the  divine  Founder 
of  our  Faith,  and  of  his  Apostles,  to  whom  he  committed  the  trust  of 
proclaiming  it  to  the  World  ;  the  care,  I  say,  that  this  capital  Doctrine 
of  his  Rehgion,  Justification  by  Faith  alone,  should  not  be 
mistaken  or  abused,  in  making  Faith  supersede  those  Works  which 
Natural  Religion  requires  as  necessary  to  procure  the  favour  of  God. 
Works,  which  we  have  shewn  to  be  the  only  true  foundation  of  that 
Faith  which  alone  justifies.  And  the  world  hath  had  full  expe- 
rience of  the  horrid  abuses  occasioned  by  Men's  placing  Faith  on 
any  other  foundation. 

So  that  were  there  no  more  in  this  Sceiiical  Representation  of  the 
last  Judgment  than  the  purpose  to  make  good  Works  bear  so  consi- 
derable a  part  in  it,  the  Representation  had  been  still  highly  expe- 
dient.    But  there  was  a  great  deal  more. — 

— Hold,  says  an  Objector  ;  Let  us  first  ask  how  this  Scene  can  at 
all  stand  with  your  System,  which  teacheth,  "  that  Works  only 
entitle  to  a  reward  indefinitely  ;  and  that  it  is  Faith  which  entitles 
to  the  reward  of  eternal  life  :  for  these  Righteous,  in  the  text,  are 
rewarded  with  that  which  is  only  due  to  the  Faithful.,  namely, 
eternal  life.'^ 

- — I  was  about  to  explain  another  important  use  of  this  Representa- 
Hon,  which  you  will  now  find  is  a  full  answer  to  your  Objection. 

— Jesus,  in  the  very  7node  of  obviating  the  above-mentioned  abuses 
(for  they  were  those  abuses  which  it  was  his  purpose  here  to  obviate,) 
hath,  with  the  most  divine  energy  and  address,  instructed  us  in 
another  important  Truth,  namely.  That  the  virtue  anb  merits 
OF  his  death  had  a  retrospect  quite  backward,  even  to 
the  time  of  the  Fall.  The  Righteous,  or  the  performers  of 
good  Works,  are  here  told,  that  they  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  World. 
Who  were  these,  here  called,  Righteous  ?  Certainly  such  who  had 
never  heard  of  Christ,  or  been  made  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel ;  such  who  had  obeyed  the  dictates  of  Natural  Religion  ;  and 
not  having  the  Law  of  revealed  Religion,  were  (as  the  Apostle  says) 
a  Law  unto  themselves."^  This  will  appear  evident  to  those  who  con- 
sider the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  Representation  of  the  last  Judg- 
ment ;  when  all  Nations,  or  the  whole  Race  of  Mankind,  as  well 
those  who  lived  before,  as  those  who  came  after  the  Advent  of  the 
Son  of  God,  are  to  appear  at  his  Judgment-Seat. 

The  tremendous  Session,  here  represented,  proceeds  in  order. 
They  Avho  lived  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  are  the  first  who  are 
set  to  the  Bar,  whether  for  reward,  or  for  condemnation.     They  who 

•  Rom.  ii.  14. 
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lived    after  were    to    come    next.     But,    with    the   first,    the    Scene 
closes. 

For  Jesus  had  already  explained  the  terms  of  Salvation  to  all  the 
followers  of  the  Gospel.  Concerning  the  condition  of  these  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  It  might  become  a  question  amongst  them,  how 
those  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ  were  to  be  treated  ;  and  whether 
they  were  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  his  Death  and 
Passion ;  and  likewise,  upon  what  terms.  To  resolve  those  points, 
was  the  design  of  this  moral  Picture. 

These  Righteous  are  justified  or  saved.  But  how  ?  surely  not  by 
Faith.  For,  the  Apostle  tells  us,  that  Faith  cometh  by  hearing ; 
and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God*  That  is,  "  The  doctrine  of  justi- 
fying Faith  cannot  be  learnt  from  Natural  Religion ;  but  is  to  be 
taught  by  the  Messengers  of  the  Revealed,  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of 
God."  The  justification  of  these  Righteous,  therefore,  must  needs  be 
by  AVoRKS  ;  the  natural  foundation  on  which  all  revealed  Faith  is 
built. 

But  to  shew  still  more  evidently,  and  sensibly,  that  the  Righteous, 
in  the  Text,  were  those  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  till  they  came 
to  Judgment,  we  must  observe,  that  as  soon  as  they  had  been  told 
what  kind  of  Works  they  were  which  procured  their  Salvation, 
namely,  administering  to  this  their  Lord  ivhen  he  was  a  stranger, 
naked,  sick,  and  in  prison,  they  are  made  to  reply— io/-c?,  when  saw 
we  thee  a  stranger,  naked,  sick,  and  in  prison  ?  A  Question,  which 
they,  who,  in  this  hfe,  had  heard  of  Christ,  could  never  ask  ;  since 
their  Lord  had  often  told  his  Followers,  that  the  men  who  did  any  of 
these  good  Works  to  the  least  of  their  distressed  Brethren,  did  them 
unto  him  :  that  is,  gained  the  same  benefit  by  them,  as  if  done  to 
himself. 

In  a  word,  this  important  Representation  instructs  us  in  these 
two  points  of  Doctrine :  First,  That  the  Kingdom,  whose  blessings 
were  produced  by  the  death  and  passion  of  Christ,  was  secured  to  us 
even  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  and  Secondly,  That  it  was 
actual  Righteousness,  as  well  as  imputative,  which  made  those  who 
had  never  heard  expUcitly  of  Christ,  to  become  partakers  of  his 
merits. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Having  now,  at  length,  gone  through  this  general  view  of 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  Religion;  first, 
by  an  explanation  of  the  Means  by  which  we  ai-e  enabled  to  recover 
the  benefits  lost  by  Adam's  transgression  ;  and,  secondly,  by  an 
explanation  of  the  Condition  annexed  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
benefits,  when  recovered  :  We  proceed  to  what  remains  of  our  general 

*  Rom.  X.  17. 
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view.  This  Religion,  as  it  was  the  last  revelation  of  God's  Will 
to  Man,  so  it  -was  the  completion  of  all  that  preceded ;  and,  tliere- 
fore,  when  truly  explained,  must  needs  add  the  utmost  force  and 
LIGHT  to  every  thing  that,  in  the  foregoing  Volumes  of  the  Divine 
Legation,  hath  been  advanced,  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Jewish  Dispensation. 

We  have  already  observed  how  graciously  the  Divine  Goodness 
displayed  itself,  in  the  restoration  of  our  lost  Inheritance,  by 
changing  the  condition  annexed  to  eternal  life,  from  something  to  be 
DONE,  to  something  to  be  believed.  And  this  was  Faith  in  our 
Redeemer.  For  by  such  a  change,  this  important  blessing  became 
less  subject  to  a  new  loss  or  danger. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  same  bountiful  Lord  of  life  did,  for  its 
further  security,  impart  to  every  true  Believer,  the  strength  and  light 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  support  Faith  in  working  out  our  Salva- 
tion.* 

Natural  Reason,  indeed,  contemplating  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
discovered  to  us,  that  when  human  abilities  alone  are  too  weak  to 
support  us  in  the  performance  and  dischai-ge  of  moral  duty,  God  will 
lend  his  helping-hand  to  aid  our  sincere  endeavours. 

But  to  manifest  to  us  with  what  more  abundant  measure  this  aid  is 
dispensed,  under  the  Gospel,  our  blessed  Redeemer  hath  minutely 
explained  all  that  relates  to  the  Person  and  to  the  operations  of 
the  Divine  Dispenser,  called  the  Holy  Spirit;  whom  the  Father 
and  the  Son  have,  for  the  further  security  of  this  recovered  blessing, 
been  pleased  to  associate  with  themselves  in  the  administration  of 
this  oeconomy.  Which  divine  Person  bears  his  share,  with  the  other 
two,  in  the  actual  Redemption  of  Mankind. 

Thus  far  as  to  his  nature.  By  which  it  appears,  that  this 
species  of  divine  assistance,  which  our  holy  Religion  calls  Grace, 
is  to  be  understood  as  one  of  the  pecidiar  blessings  bestowed  upon 
the  Faithful  ;  and  to  be  reckoned  in  that  number.  The  words 
of  St.  John  make  this  truth  still  more  apparent.  This  (saith  he) 
Jesus  sj)ake  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  shordd 
receive.  For  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  because 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  OLORiFiED.f 

The  OFFICE  and  operation  of  this  holy  Sjxirit,  is  to  support  our 
Faith  and  to  perfect  our  Obedience,  by  enlightening  the  zinderstand- 
ing,  and  by  purifying  the  loill. 

This,  the  blessed  Jesus  declares,  where  he  professedly  treats  of  the 
office  of  the  holy  Spirit. — I  will  pray  the  Father  (says  he)  and  he 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for 
ever;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth.     lis  dwelleth  in  you  ;  and  shall  be 

•  See  "  The  Doctrine  of  Grace."  f  John  vii.  SD. 
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in  you — lohich  is  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  lohom  the  Father  shall  send  in 
my  name  :  he  shall  teach   you  all.  things.* 

These  are  the  two  parts  of  his  office  :  As  the  Teacher,  to  impress 
upon  the  understanding  all  those  practical  and  speculative  truths, 
which  constitute  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  holy  Religion  ;  and  as 
the  Comforter,  by  purifying  and  supporting  the  ivill,  to  enable  us 
to  persevere  in  the  profession  of  those  truths  that  constitute  the  body 
of  moral  righteousness  ;  the  foundation  (as  we  have  shewn)  of  that 
JUSTIFYING  Faith,  to  which  the  Gospel  hath  annexed  salvation  or 
eternal  hfe. 

And  the  ceconomy  of  the  Gospel  seemed  to  require,  that  when  this 
Dispenser  of  divine  assistance,  the  holy  Spirit,  was  to  be  clearly 
revealed,  and  personally  distinguished,  as  soon  as  Jesus  was  glori- 
FiED,t  his  first  descent,  amongst  the  Faithful,  should  be  attended 
with  signs  and  wonders,  to  bear  witness  to  the  Sanctifier  in  the 
same  way  that  they  had  borne  witness  to  the  Redeemer.  These 
signs  were,  in  both  cases,  of  the  same  nature,  and  performed  for  the 
same  ends  :  First,  for  credentials  of  their  mission  ;  and,  secondly, 
indications  of  their  office. — "  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully 
come,  they  [the  Apostles]  were  all,  with  one  accord,  in  one  place  ;  and 
suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty 
wind,  and  it  ffiled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon 
each  of  them  :  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  and 
began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance."| 

This  miracle  manifested  itself  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  the  asto- 
nished multitude,  barbarous  and  civil,  then  casually  assembled  from 
every  quarter  of  the  habitable  Globe,  who  heard  the  Apostles,  (all 
natives  or  inhabitants  of  Galilee,)  speaking  to  each  of  these  Stran- 
gers, in  his  own  mother  tongue.  And  this  being  for  the  service  and 
conviction  of  others,  was,  in  its  nature,  temporary. §  Other  effu- 
sions of  the  holy  Spirit  were  permanent  ;  and  these,  instead  of 
being  conveyed  in  a  sound  from,  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty 
WIND,  were  only  conveyed  and  felt  in  the  still,  small  voice.  For 
these  were  principally  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  favoured  Receiver  j 
who,  although  he  himself  was  fully  assured  by  them  of  the  divine 
presence,  yet  could  he  give  no  sufficient  evidence  of  that  Presence  to 
others. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  this  species  of  divine  assistance,  which  our 
holy  Rehgion  calls  Grace,  is  to  be  considered   as  one  of  the  peculiar 

'  John  xir.  26.  t  Jolm  vii.  39.  t   Acts  ii.  1,  et  seq.  §  See  note 

K,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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blessings  bestowed  upon  the  Faithful.  For,  as  hath  been  observed, 
the  Father  and  the  Son  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  associate, 
in  the  administration  of  this  new  CEConomy,  a  third  divine  Person, 
called  in  Scripture  the  Holy  Ghost. 

CHAPTER  V. 

This  miraculous  appearance  of  the  holy  Spirit,  on  his  first 
Descent,  naturally  and  happily  leads  us  forward  in  this  our  general 
view ;  by  bringing  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  man- 
ner in  which  it  hath  pleased  Providence  to  promulge  and  propagate 
the  Christian  Faith, 

Now,  as  it  is  apparent  to  common  sense,  that  an  immediate  Revela- 
tion from  Heaven  can  be  firmly  established  no  otherwise  than  by  the 
intervention  of  Miracles  ;  and,  as  we  have  found,  by  the  sad  expe- 
rience of  human  corruption,  that  this  supreme  evidence  of  our 
holy  Religion  hath  been  fatally  discredited  by  the  contagion  of  lying 
wonders,  deforming  almost  every  age  of  the  Church,  it  will  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  discover  and  fix  the  bounds  of  this  extraordi^ 
nary  in  teiyosition.  * 

But  a  Miracle,  even  when  best  supported  by  human  testimony, 
needeth  to  be  still  further  qualified,  ere  it  can  deserve  credit  of  a 
rational  Believer :  namely,  that  it  be  so  connected  with  the  system  to 
which  it  claims  relation,  as  that  it  be  seen  to  make  a  part  of  it,  or  to 
be  necessary  to  its  completion. 

It  is  otherwise,  in  Facts,  acknowledged  to  be  within  the  verge  of 
nature  and  human  agency.  Here  all  that  is  wanted  to  recommend 
them  to  our  behef,  is  the  testimony  of  knowing  and  honest  Wit- 
nesses. 

While  in  pretended  Facts  beyond  the  verge  of  nature  and  human 
agency,  such  as  those  we  call  Miraculous,  much  more  is  required 
when  offered  to  bur  behef.  The  controul  and  arrest  of  the  established 
Laws  of  Nature,  by  the  God  and  Author  of  Nature,  either  mediately 
or  immediately,  is  a  thing  which  common  experience  hath 
rendered  so  extremely  improbable,  that  it  will  at  least  balance  the 
very  best  human  testimony,  standing  unsupported  and  alone.  And 
why  ?  Because  ordinary  Facts  carry  their  causes  openly  and  mani- 
festly along  with  them  :  Or  if  not  so,  yet  none  are  required,  as  we  are 
convinced  their  causes  must  be  intrinsecally  there.  But  in  Facts 
pretended  to  be  miraculous,  the  immediate  efficient  cause  is  extrinse- 
cal ;  and  therefore  leaves  room  for  doubt  and  uncertainty  :  or  rather, 
when,  in  this  case,  men  perceive  no  cause,  they  are  apt  to  conclude 
there  is  none  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  report  is  false  and  ground- 

*  "  Discourse  on  the  Resurrection," 
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less.  So  that  wlieii  the  ivhole  evidence  of  the  Fact,  deemed  miracu- 
lous, is  solely  comprised  in  human  testimony,  and  is,  in  its  nature, 
contrary  to  unimrm  experience,  the  Philosopher  will,  at  least, 
suspend  his  belief 

But  though  in  all  Miracles,  that  is,  in  Facts  deemed  miraculous, 
the  EFFICIENT  CAUSE  continues  unknown  ;  yet,  in  those  which  our 
holy  Religion  seems  to  recommend  to  our  belief,  the  final  cause 
always  stands  apparent.  And  if  that  cause  be  so  important  as  to 
make  the  Miracle  necessary  to  the  ends  of  the  Dispensation,  this  is 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  required  to  entitle  it  to  our  beUef ;  when 
proposed  to  us  with  the  same  fulness  of  human  testimony,  which  is 
sufficient  to  establish  a  common  fact :  since,  in  this  case,  we  have  the 
MORAL  attributes  OF  THE  Deity  to  sccurc  US  from  an  error,  so 
fatal  to  our  welfare.* 

And  the  confining  our  belief  of  Miracles  within  these  bounds, 
wipes  away  (as  I  conceive)  all  the  miserable  sophistry  of  our  modern  pre- 
tenders to  Philosophy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  against  Miracles,  on 
pretence  of  their  being  contrary  to  general  experience,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things.  At  least,  the  true  Philosopher  so  thought, 
when  he  made  that  strict  enquiry  into  Truth,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  immortal  Work — "Though  common  experience"  (says 
he)  "  AND  the  ordinary  course  of  things  have  justly  a  mighty 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men  to  make  them  give  or  refuse  credit  to 
any  thing  proposed  to  their  belief;  yet  there  is  one  case  wherein 
the  strangeness  of  the  facts  lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  fair 
testimony  given  of  it.  For  where  supernatural  events  are  suita- 
ble TO  THE  ends  aimed  AT  BY  HIM  who  hath  power  to  change 
the  course  of  nature,  then,  under  such  circumstances,  they  may  be 
fitter  to  procure  belief,  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  beyond  or 
CONTRARY  TO  ORDINARY  OBSERVATION.  This  IS  the  pi'oper  case  of 
Miracles,  which,  well  attested,  do  not  only  find  credit  themselves, 
but  give  it  also  to  other  truths  ivhich  need  such  confirmation."  "f 

Now  the  Miracles,  which  Christianity  objects  to  our  belief,  and 
which,  therefore,  demand  credit  of  every  reasonable  man,  are,  and  I 
apprehend  must  be,  qualified  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  ways  : 

•  Here,  by  the  way,  let  me  observe,  that  what  is  now  said  gives  that  Criterion, 
T^ihich  Dr.  Middleton  aud  his  Opponents,  in  a  late  controversy  concerning  Miracles, 
demanded  of  one  another  ;  and  which  yet,  both  Parties,  for  some  reasons  or  other, 
declined  to  give  ;  namely,  some  certain  mark  to  enable  men  to  distinguish  (for  all  the 
purposes  of  Religion)  between  true  and  certain  Miracles,  aud  those  which  were  false  or 
doubtful.  t   "Locke's  "  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,"  vol.  ii.  chap. 

"  Of  t\\e  Degrees  of  Assent,"  sect.  xiii.  p.  28G. — This  great  man,  we  find,  understood 
it  to  be  apparent  to  common  sense,  that  the  belief  of  an  immediate  Revelation  from 
Heaven  could  be  firmly  established  no  otherwise  than  by  the  aid  of  Miracles. — But  see 
this  truth  proved  more  at  large  as  we  go  along. 
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I. 

They  must  either,  in  the  first  place,  be  snch  as  Christ  and  his 
inspired  Servants  and  Followers  are  recorded  to  h^jve  performed  for 
the  CREDENTIALS  of  their  missioii. 

II. 

Or,  secondly,  such  as  make  a  necessary  part  in,  or  towards  the 
completion  of  the  Gospel  System. 

III. 

Or,  thirdly  and  lastly,  such  as  have  been  performed  directly  to 
manifest  and  verify  the  divine  predictions,  when  impious  men 
have  set  themselves  on  attempting  to  defeat  them. 

I. 

When  a  Miracle  is  wrought  (as  in  the  first  case)  for  the  Creden- 
tial of  a  Messenger  coming  with  the  revealed  Will  of  God,  to  Man, 
we  may  safely  confide  in  it.  Because  suck  a  Miracle  is  so  far  from 
being  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  that  it  is  even  necessary  to 
answer  the  important  purpose  of  it.  Under  this  idea,  it  hath,  I 
believe,  been  generally  conceived  in  every  age  of  our  holy  Religion, 
till  the  pi'esent.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  constant  expecta- 
tion of  Believers,  that  these  supernatural  attestations  should  accom- 
pany every  new  Message  from  Heaven ;  insomuch  that  all  the 
pretended  Revelations  in  the  Pagan  World,  as  well  as  the  real  in  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian,  were  constructed  on  this  principle  of 
credit. 

But  now,  in  these  times,  some  there  are  even  amongst  the  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  who  tell  us,  they  think,  or  at  least  are  hardy  enough  to 
teach,  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  Doctrine  is  the  best,  and 
indeed  the  only  true  evidence  of  its  divine  Original. 

If  in  this  they  should  not  be  mistaken,  I  may,  however,  boast,  that 
I,  myself,  have,  in  this  Work,  greatly  strengthened  this  boasted  pleni- 
tude of  evidence. 

But,  in  reverence  to  Truth,  I  hold  myself  obliged  to  own,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  reasonableness  of  a  Doctrine  pretended  to  come 
immediately  from  God,  is,  of  itself  alone,  no  proof,  but  a  presump- 
tion only  of  such  its  divine  Original :  because,  though  the  excellence 
of  a  Doctrine  (even  allowing  it  to  surpass  all  other  moral  teaching 
whatsoever)  may  shew  it  to  be  worthy  of  God,  yet,  from  that  sole 
excellence,  we  cannot  certainly  conclude  that  it  came  immediately  from 
him  ;  since  we  knoM'  not  to  what  heights  of  moral  knowledge  the 
human  understanding,  unassisted  by  inspiration,  may  arrive.  Not 
even   our  full  experience,  that  fill  the  Wisdom  of  Greece  and  Rome 
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comes  extremely  short  of  the  "Wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  can  support  us 
in  concluding,  with  certainty,  that  this  Gospel  was  sent  immediately 
from  God.  We  can  but  very  doubtfully  guess,  what  excellence  may 
be  produced  by  a  well-formed  and  well-cultivated  Mind,  further  blessed 
with  a  vigorous  temperament,  and  a  happy  organization  of  the  Body. 
The  amazement  into  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Discoveries,  in  Nature, 
threw  the  learned  World,  as  soon  as  men  became  able  to  comprehend 
their  Truth  and  Utility,  sufficiently  shews,  what  little  conception 
it  had,  that  the  human  faculties  could  ever  rise  so  high  or  spread 
so  wide. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  conclude,  that,  strictly  speaking,  there 
is  no  ground  of  conviction  solid  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  so  great  an  interest,  but  that  which  rises  on  Miracles,  worked  by 
the  first  Messengers  of  a  new  Rehgion,  in  support  and  confirmation  of 
their  Mission. 

That  is.  Miracles,  and  Miracles  only,  demonstrate  that  the 
Doctrine,  which  is  seen  to  be  worthy  of  God,  did,  indeed,  come 
immediately  from  him. 

To  be  plain,  there  is  a  glaring  absurdity  in  the  novel  fancy  here 
exposed  ;  of  which  we  can  find  no  instance  in  the  afiairs  of  civil  life — 
And  civil  and  religious  Policies  are  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
of  Reason,  while  administered  in  their  integrity.  For  what  public 
Person  ever  imagined,  or  expected  to  have  it  believed,  that  the  true 
and  proper  credential  of  a  Minister  of  State  was  the  fairness  of 
his  Character,  or  the  equity  of  liis  demands  ?  Nothing  but  the 
BROAD-SEAL  of  his  Master,  he  knows,  will  satisfy  those  to  whom  he 
is  sent,  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  Personage  which  he  assumes. 
Doth  not  common  sense  tell  us,  that  a  Messenger  from  God  must 
come  recommended  to  Mankind  in  the  same  manner?  Neither  his 
personal  accomplishments,  nor  the  excellence  of  his  Doctrine,  nor,  in 
a  word,  any  thing  short  of  the  broad-seal  of  Heaven,  exemplified 
in  Miracles,  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  his  assumed  Character. 

But  the  Doctors  of  this  new  School  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the 
absurdity  here  exposed,  by  another  as  ridiculous  ;  namely,  that  the 
Gospel  itself  is  no  more,  nor  other,  than  a  republica- 
tion of  the  Religion  of  Nature  :  (an  extravagance,  amongst 
the  first  of  those,  which,  I  presume,  this  Work  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion hath  totally  discredited.) 

Now  (say  these  men)  if  the  hght  of  Reason  hath  instructed  us  in 
what  NATURAL  Religion  teacheth,  it  seems  most  consonant  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  republication  of  this  Religion  should  be 
established  in  the  same  manner  that  it  was  first  published  to  the 
world.  Not  so  (I  reply,)  even  on  their  false  principle  of  a  mere 
republication.     For  since  it  was  found,  by  experience,  that  the 
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first  publication  of  God's  will,  by  natural  light  alone,  hath  proved 
insufficient  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  it ;  we  shall  think  it  most 
adequate  to  Reason,  that  the  republication  should  be  better 
guarded ;  to  secure  it  from  the  like  mischance. 

But  the  truth  is,  this  idea  of  Christianity's  being  merebj  such  a 
REPUBLICATION  arosc  from  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  Gospel  ; 
which  reveals  more,  infinitely  more  important  Truths  than  natural 
LIGHT  did  or  could  discover.  It  reveals  the  whole  scheme  of  huma?i 
Redemption  ;  which,  till  this  Revelation  took  place,  was  a  Mystery, 
kept  hid  amongst  the  Arcana  of  the  Godhead. 

However,  the  same  Men  have  another  objection  to  the  belief  of 
these  miraculous  Credentials.  And  the  objection  arises,  it  seems,  from 
our  SOPHISTICAL  rcasoniug  in  support  of  them  :  for  thus  (they  say) 
we  argue — 

"  So  little  being  known  of  the  powers  of  created  spirits,  superior 
to  ourselves,  (some  of  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  are  beneficent 
to  man,  and  some  averse)  all  that  we  can  conclude  of  Miracles, 
considered  only  in  themselves,  is,  that  they  are  the  work  of  agents, 
able,  in  some  instances,  to  coutroul  Nature,  and  divert  her  from  her 
established  course. — But  whether  this  controul  be  performed  imme- 
diately by  the  God  of  Nature,  or  by  Agents  acting  under  his  direction, 
(which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  mahgnant 
agents,  at  enmity  with  Man,  and,  for  a  time,  permitted  to  indulge 
their  perverse  and  hurtful  purposes,  cannot  be  known  but  by  the 
nature  of  that  Doctrine,  in  support  of  which,  the  pretended  Miracles 
are  performed.    The  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  the  Miracles  are 

TO    BE    VERIFIED    BY   THE    DoCTRINE." 

But  then,  (say  they,  again)  since  we  know  so  little  of  the  extent  of 
the  human  understanding,  we  cannot  determine  of  the  true  Original 
of  the  Doctrine,  proposed  to  our  belief,  till  it  be  supported  by 
Miracles  ;  now  the  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  the  Doctrine  is 
TO  be  verified  by  Miracles. 

Such  is  the  vicious  Circle  (say  our  adversaries)  round  which  we 
run,  when  we  first  prove  the  Miracles  by  the  Doctrine,  and 

THEN  prove  the  DoCTRINE  BY  THE  MiRACLES. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  a  Raralogism.  But  we  deny  that  any  such 
faulty  reasoning  is  here  employed.  The  term.  Doctrine,  in  the 
first  proposition,  is  used  to  signify  a  Doctrine  agreeable  to  the  truth 
of  things,  and  demonstrated  to  be  so  by  natural  light.  In  the  second 
proposition,  the  term.  Doctrine,  is  used  to  signify  a  Doctrine  imme- 
diately,  and  in  an  extraordinarxj  manner,  revealed  by  God.  So  that 
these  different  significations,  in  the  declared  use  of  the  word  Doc- 
trine, in  the  two  propositions,  sets  the  whole  reasoning  free  from 
that  vicious  Circle  within  which  our  Philosophic  Conjurers  would  con- 
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fine  it.  In  this,  there  is  no  fruitless  return  of  an  unprogressive 
argument  ;  but  a  regular  procession  of  two  distinct  and  different 
Truths,  till  the  whole  reasoning  becomes  compleat.  In  truth,  they 
afford  mutual  assistance  to  one  another  ;  yet  not  by  taking  back,  after 
the  tui-n  has  been  served,  what  they  had  given  ;  but  by  continuing  to 
hold  what  each  had  imparted  to  the  support  of  the  other. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude,  that  if  any  Messengers  ever  wanted  the 
Credentials  of  Miracles,  they  were  the  first  Messengers  of 
God  in  the  revealed  Mystery  of  the  Gospel. 

Indeed,  divine  Providence  hath  so  strictly  appropriated  Miracles 
for  these  Credentials,  that  John  the  Baptist,  the  Precursor  of 
those  Messengers,  destined  only  to  announce  the  approaching  Gos- 
pel, worked  no  Miracles  :  yet,  had  Miracles  been  of  no  other  use 
than  what  this  new-fangled  Doctrine  assigns  to  them,  namely,  to  make 
the  hearers  attentive  to  the  excellence  of  the  morals  of  the  new  Reli- 
gion, none  had  more  need  of  them  than  John  and  his  Penitents. — St. 
Chrysostom  seems  to  have  understood  the  Gospel  better  than  these 
modern  Divines,  when  he  supposed  that  even  Jesus  himself  worked  no 
Miracle  till  after  his  baptism,  i.  e.  till  the  time  of  his  addressing  him- 
self to  his  Mission,  when  Credentials  to  his  Character  were  natu- 
rally required  ;  which  Credentials  had  he  not  given,  the  unbeheving 
Jews,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  had  been  free  from  blame. — If  I 
HAD    not   done    amongst   THEM  (says  he)  the    works   which 

none  OTHER  MAN  DID,  THEY  HAD  NOT  HAD  SIN.* 

II. 

We  come  next  to  that  second  Species  of  Miracles,  mentioned  above, 
whose  subject  makes  so  essential  a  part  in  the  (Economy  of  the  Gospel, 
that,  without  it,  the  whole  would  be  vain  and  fruitless.  The  first  and 
principal  of  the  species  is  the  Miracle  of  Christ's  Resurrection 
from  the  Dead. — If  Christ  be  not  raised,  (saith  St.  Paul)  your  faith 
is  vain  ;  you  are  yet  in  your  sins.'\  And  St.  Peter  uses  the  same  argu- 
ment to  shew  the  necessity  of  his  Master's  resurrection. — God 
(says  he)  raised  him  up,  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death  ;  because 

IT    WAS    NOT    POSSIBLE    THAT    HE    SHOULD    BE    HOLDEN    OF    IT. J 

Now  from  whence  does  the  impossibility  arise,  if  not  from  the 
force  of  St.  Paul's  argument  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ's  Resur- 
rection ? 

So  important  a  circumstance,  therefore,  required  that  the  highest 
evidence  should  be  given  of  its  truth. 

Christianity  reveals  the  restoration  of  lapsed  and  forfeited  Man 
to  hfe  and  immortaUty  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Grave. 

But  the  course   of  human  nature  continuing  the  same   after  this 

•  John  XV.  24.  f  1  Cor.  xv.  17.  t   Acts  ii.  24. 
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restoration  which  it  held  before,  and  the  Grave  still  boasting  its 
power,  though  foolishly,  indeed,  and  in  vain,  since  Death  had  lost  its 
Sting  ;  *  there  seemed  to  be  need  of  some  extraordinary  evidence  of 
the  reality  of  this  change  in  the  order  of  things,  which  being  pro- 
cured at  the  price  of  Christ's  death  on  the  Cross,  and  then  visibly 
paid,  the  nature  of  the  compact  required  that  the  benefit  obtained 
should  be  as  visibly  put  into  our  possession ;  and  both  one  and  the 
other  openly  exemplified  in  the  same  Person,  the  Author  of  otir  Sal- 
vation. For,  if  he  himself  was  not  seen  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that 
Redemption,  which  was  of  his  own  procuring,  what  hopes  could  be 
entertained  for  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  too 
plausibly  concluded,  that  this  expedient  of  Redemption  had  proved 
ineffectual  by  Christ's  not  rising  ?  So  necessarily  connected  (in 
the  Apostle's  opinion)  was  the  Miracle  of  the  Saviour's  visible 
resurrection  with  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  Faith.  And  this 
Resurrection  being  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept,  was  the  very 
thins  which  both  assured  and  sanctified  all  the  benefits  that  were  to 
follow.  For  the  Jewish  first  fruits  (to  which  the  expression  alludes) 
were  of  the  nature,  and  a  security  to  the  plenty,  of  the  approaching 
Harvest. 

Thus,  we  see,  the  Miracle  of  the  Resurrection  made  a  necessary 
part  of  the  integrity  of  the  Gospel. 

But  it  had  other  uses  and  expediencies  besides  ;  which,  (in  con- 
cluding this  head,)  I  shaD,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  endeavour  to 
point  out.  The  heathen  World  had,  in  general,  some  notion  of 
another  life.  But  a  resurrection  of  this  material  body,  after  death,  to 
accompany  the  soul  in  its  future  existence,  never  once  entered  into 
their  imaginations  ;  though  some  modern  Writers  have  been  misled  to 
think  otherwise,  partly  by  what  they  had  learnt  of  the  fables  of  the 
vulgar,  full  of  shadows  of  a  bodily  shape.  Inhabitants  of  the  Tombs, 
or  Attendants  on  the  Soul,  in  the  sequestered  abode  of  Spirits  ;  and 
partly  of  the  more  solemn  dreams  of  the  Philosophers,  particularly 
the  famous  Stoical  renovation,  which,  however,  is  so  far  from 
bearing  any  resemblance,  or  yielding  any  credit  to  the  Christian 
resurrection,  though  mistaken  for  it,  that  it  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  it. 

The  Sages  of  Antiquity  had  discovered  many  qualities  in  the  human 
Soul,  which  disposed  them  to  think  that  it  might  survive  the  Bodg. 
But  every  property  they  knew  of  Matter  led  them  to  conclude,  that, 
at  the  separation  and  dissolution  of  the  union  between  these  two 
constituent  parts  of  Man,  the  Body  would  be  resolved  into  the 
Elements  from  whence  it  arose.  And  that  sect  of  Philosophy  which 
most  favoured,  and  best  cultivated  the  Doctrine  of  the  Soul's  immor- 

*   1  Cor.  XV.  55. 
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tality,  considered  the  Body  only  as  its  prison,  into  which  it  was 
thrust,  by  way  of  penance,  for  its  pre-existent  crimes  ;  and  from 
which,  when  it  had  undergone  its  destined  purgation,  it  was  to  be 
totally  set  free.  Nay,  so  little  did  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
enter  into  their  more  studied  conceptions,  that  when  St.  Paul,  at 
Athens,  (the  capital  Seat  of  Science,)  preached  Jesus  and  the 
Resurrection,*  his  Auditors  mistook  the  second  term  to  be  like  the 
first,    a   revelation    of   some    new    Deity,    a    certain    Goddess    called 

ANASTASIS.f 

With  all  these  prejudices,  so  unfavourable  to  the  Resurrection 
OF  THE  BODY,  uothing  less  than  the  assurance  of  the  best  attested 
Miracle,  in  confirmation  of  it,  could  have  reconciled  the  Gentile 
World  to  the  belief  of  so  incredible  a  Doctrine. 

This  we  say  with  the  greater  confidence,  since  St.  Paul  himself,  on 
this  occasion,  appears  to  argue  on  the  same  idea.  For  when  he  had 
rectified  this  error  of  the  Athenians,  concerning  Jes^is  and  the  resur- 
rection, and  had  informed  them  that,  by  this  resurrection,  he  meant  the 
revival  of  the  dead  bodies  of  men,  and  restoration  of  them  to  life,  he 
adds — whereof  God  hath  yiven  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead. — For  after  his  resurrection,  he  was  seen 
(says  the  same  Apostle,  on  another  occasion)  of  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once  ;  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  imto  this  present. X 

2.  Under  this  second  division  of  Miracles,  whose  subject  makes  an 
essential  part  in  the  (Economy  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  let  ine 
recommend  to  your  consideration  and  belief  the  power  of  Jesus  and 
his  Disciples  to  cast  out  Devils  or  evil  Spirits  from  the  bodies 
of  Men  suffering  by  those  inhospitable  Guests. § 

And  under  this  division  I  the  rather  chuse  to  place  this  species  of 

*   Acts  xvii.  31.  t   In  this  sense  St.  CHRysosTOM  understood  the  thoughts  of 

ihe  Athenians  to  he  concerning  St.  Paul's  mention  of  the  ^nasUisis.  Dr.  Bentley 
thinks  otherwise.  But  which  of  these  two  Doctoi's  was  likel}-  to  behest  acquainted  with 
the  genius  and  state  of  Paganism,  when  St.  Paul  preached  at  Athens,  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Reader.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  reason  Ihe  modern 
Doctor  gives,  why  the  Athenians  could  not  mistake  Anastasis  for  a  Goddess,  because 
they  too  well  understood  the  notion  of  a  resurrection,  is  a  very  weak  one,  since  they  had 
no  notion  of  a  resurrection  at  all ;  imless  they  mistook  (which  is  very  unlikely)  the 
Stoical  renovation  for  that  which  the  Apostle  preached.  Ur.  Bentley,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  that  error,  or  he  could  scarce  have  said — the  Athenians  well 
understood  the  notion  of  a  Resurrection.  However,  let  the  Athenians  understand  this 
Stoical  renovation  as  they  would,  they  were  certainly  liable  to  a  folly  as  gross,  and  at 
that  time  miich  more  general,  wliich  was,  the  turning  a  moral  entity  into  an  object  of 
worship  :  most  of  which  abstract  notions,  superstition  had  thus  metamorphosed. 
Amongst  the  J Kvvs,  indeed,  the  Resurrection  was  become  a  national  Doctrine  some 
time  before  the  advent  of  tlie  Messiah  ;  not  collected  (we  may  be  sure)  from  natural 
reason,  nfir  taught  them  by  their  Scriptures,  yet  collected  from  the  contemplation  of 
their  Prophets  misinterpreted ;  where  the  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  Republic  was  pre- 
dicted, in  terms  which  were  mistaken  by  the  latter  Jews,  to  siguify  the  revival  or  resur- 
rection of  the  Bodies  of  their  deceased  Ancestors  ;  of  which  many  instances  might 
be  given,  besides  Ezekiel's  Hsion  of  the  dry  bones.  j  1  Cor.  xv.  (!.  §  "  Sermon  " 
On  the  Fall  of  Satan. 
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Miracles,  since,  by  occasion  of  a  very  general  and  infamous  pretence  of 
such  a  power,  especially  in  these  later  times,  the  fact  itself  has  been 
rendered  doubtful ;  and  even  excluded  from  the  number  of  those  men- 
tal and  bodily  disorders,  recorded  by  the  Evangehsts,  to  have  been 
relieved  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  by  Jesus  and  his  Disciples 
—  And  they  brought  unto  him  all  sick  peojjle  (says  St,  Matthew)  that 
tvere  tahen  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were 
POSSESSED  WITH  Devils  AND  LuNATics,  and  he  healed  them.^ — In- 
somuch that  at  length  we  have  been  told,  that  wdiat  is  here  called  the 
being  possessed  loith  Devils,  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  an  atrabilaire 
Lunacy,  or  one  of  those  occult  distempers  for  which  Physicians  could 
not  find  a  remedy,  or,  what  was  still  harder,  were  at  a  loss  for  a  name; 
and  therefore,  in  complaisance  to  the  imbecility  of  their  Patients,  they 
agreed  to  suppose  it  supernatural,  or,  (saving  your  presence)  the  work 
of  the  Devil. 

But  this  strange  Malady  being  delivered  to  us  as  a  real  Posses- 
sion by  the  Evangelist  last  quoted,  who,  at  the  same  time,  distin- 
guishes it  from  natural  disorders,  and  particularly  from  Lunacy,  with 
which  these  modern  Doctors  are  willing  to  confound  it,  we  chuse  to 
adhere  to  the  opinion  of  the  sacred  Writer. 

In  support  of  which,  and  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  matter 
in  question,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  what  adverse  part  the  Devil 
bore  in  disturbing  the  CEconomy  of  Grace. 

Now,  in  the  History  of  the  Fall,  recorded  by  Moses,  to  which  the 
Wi'iters  of  the  New  Testament  perpetually  allude,  Satan,  or  the 
Tempter,  Calumniator,  the  old  Serpent,  or  the  evil  One,  (for  by  these 
names  he  is  characterized  in  Scripture,)  is  represented  as  having  insti- 
gated the  first  man,  Adam,  to  disobedience ;  for  which,  by  the  second 
Adam,  Jesus  Christ,  (who  restored  us  to  our  lost  inheritance,)  is 
denounced  his  punishment  in  these  figurative  terms,  the  Seed  of  the 
TFomau  should  bruise  the  Serpent's  head :  f  explained  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  be  the  final  conquest  and  destruction  of  this  enemy  of 
mankind  by  our  Redeemer.  So  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
find  the  punishment  of  the  Tempter  recorded  in  the  History  of  our 
Redemption,  as  his  crime  was  recorded  in  the  History  of  the  Fall. 
And,  indeed,  this  circumstance,  so  necessary  to  the  story  of  the  whole 
transaction,  we  meet  with  in  the  Gospel,  on  several  occasions. 

When  the  Disciples,  whom  Jesus  had  sent  out  to  renounce  their 
Mission,  came  back  to  their  Master  exulting  in  the  power  of  their 
Ministry,  he  receives  them  as  Conquerors,  returning  in  triumph  from 
their  spiritual  warfare — I  beheld  Satan  (says  he)  as  lightning  fall 
from  heaven.X     A  strong  and  lively  picture  of  the  sudden  precipita- 

•  Matt.  iv.  24.  f  Gen.  iii.  16.  I   Luke  x.  18, 
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tion  of  that  Prince  of  the  Air  from  the  place  where  he  had  so  long 
held  his  usurpation,  hanging  like  a  pestilential  meteor  over  the  sons 
of  men. 

The  rise,  therefore,  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  the  fall  of  Satan's, 
being  thus  carried  on  together,  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if,  in  the 
Gospel,  we  should  find  no  marks  of  th^  rage  of  Satan's  expiring 
tyranny  amidst  all  the  salutary  blessings  of  the  rising  Empire  of 
Christ.  But  we  find  them  in  abundance.  We  find  this  enemy  of 
our  salvation,  mad  with  despair,  invoking  all  the  powers  of  darkness 
to  blast  that  peace  and  good  will  towards  men,  proclaimed  by  Angels 
on  the  birth-night  of  the  Son  of  God.  For  when  he  understood,  by 
his  baftled  attempts  on  his  Lord  and  Master,  that  the  Souls  of  men 
had  escaped  his  usurped  Dominion,  he  turned  his  cruelty  on  their 
Bodies,  in  the  most  humiliating  circumstances  of  pain  and  oppres- 
sion that  could  dishonour  or  disgrace  humanity:  permitted,  no  doubt, 
to  take  a  wider  range  at  this  decisive  instant  than  at  any  other,  either 
before  or  since,  in  order  to  illuminate  the  glories  of  his  Conqueror. 

Had  \\\t  first  Adam  stood  in  the  rectitude  of  his  Creation,  he  had, 
on  observing  the  Command  given  to  him  in  Paradise,  gained  Immor- 
tality, and  been  placed  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  natural 
and  MORAL  evil.  His  relapse  back  to  mortality  brought  both  into 
the  world.  The  oflice  of  the  second  Adam  was  to  restoi'e  us  to  our 
Paradisaical  State.  But  as  the  immortality,  purchased  for  us  by  the 
Son  of  God,  was  unlike  to  that  which  became  forfeit  by  the  transgres- 
sion of  the^;*«;  man  in  this  particular,  that  it  was  not  to  commence 
immediately,  but  was  reserved  for  the  reward  of  a  future  state,  it  fol- 
lowed that  both  physical  and  moral  evil  were  to  endure  for  a  season. 
Yet,  to  manifest  that  they  were,  in  good  time,  to  receive  their  final 
doom  from  the  Redeemer,  it  seems  essential  to  his  character  that  he 
should,  in  the  course  of  his  Ministry,  give  a  convincing  specimen  of 
his  power  over  both. 

One  part,  therefore,  of  his  Godlike  labours  was,  we  find,  employed 
in  curing  all  kinds  of  natural  diseases.  But  had  he  stopped  here 
amidst  his  conquests  over  physical  evil,  the  full  evidence  of  his  Do- 
minion over  both  Worlds,  which,  by  his  office,  he  was  to  restore  to 
their  primeval  integrity,  had  remained  defective. 

Jesus,  therefore,  was  to  display  his  Sovereignty  over  moral  evil 
hkewise  ;  and  this  could  not  be  seen  in  the  manner  it  was  manifested 
over  natural  evil,  but  by  a  sensible  Victory  over  Satan  ;  through 
whose  machinations  moral  evil  was  brought  into  the  World,  and  by 
whose  temptations  it  was  sustained  and  increased. 

Hence  it  was  that,  amongst  his  amazing  works  of  sanity  and  salva- 
tion, the  CASTING  out  of  Devils  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  the 
Writers  of  his  life  and  death  ;  he  himself  having  informed  them,  that 
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it  was  essential  to  the  erection  of  his  spiritual  Kingdom — If  1  (says 
he)  cast  out  Devils  hy  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  come  unto  yoti.* 

Thus,  from  the  very  genius  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  System  of  Grace,  it  appears  that  this  was  a  real 
ejection  of  the  evil  Sjnrit. 

But,  besides  this,  Jesus  and  his  Disciples,  in  their  manner  of  work- 
ing, and  in  the  mode  of  recording  what  they  worked,  did  every  thing 
that  might  best  display  a  real  victory  over  Satan. 

Let  the  Jews  of  that  time,  let  the  diseased  themselves,  be  as  much 
in  an  error  as  you  are  pleased  to  conceive  them,  in  the  matter  of 
Diabolical  Possession,  yet  no  Believer  will  presume  to  think  that 
Jesus  was  deceived  in  his  own  case ;  or  was  disposed  to  deceive 
others,  when  he  informed  his  Historians  of  his  heinff  led  by  the  Spirit 
into  the  Wilderness,  and  of  his  being  tempted  there  forty  days  of  the 
Devil. f — Whether  any,  or  what  part  of  this  transaction  passed  in 
Vision,  is  not  material  to  determine,  since  the  reality  of  the  agency 
is  the  same  on  either  supposition ;  as  its  truth  depended  not  on  the 
mode  of  sensation,  but  on  the  infallible  assurance  of  that  agency. 
For  Jesus,  in  his  amazing  humiliation,  when  he  assumed  our  nature, 
was  yet,  without  doubt,  superior  to  those  infirmities  of  it  which  arise 
from  the  delusions  of  sense  ;  as  such  delusions  would  have  been 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  his  divine  Ministry.  If,  therefore, 
there  was  any  mistake  in  this  matter,  it  must  be  (I  speak  it  with  the 
most  reverential  horrour)  the  designed  contrivance  of  our  blessed 
Master  himself,  who  assures  us,  that  he  was  not  only  the  way,  but 

THE  TRUTH  J  lilccwise. 

So  far  then  is  clear,  that  the  evil  Spirit  was  neither  absent  nor 
inactive  when  the  Gospel  was  first  opened  to  mankind. 

In  THIS  TEMPTATION,  he  was  permitted  to  try  whether  he  could 
traverse  the  great  work  of  human  Redemption — In  his  possession  of 
men^s  bodies,  he  seems  to  have  been,  in  part,  forced  upon  the  attempt, 
that  the  casting  of  him  out,  by  the  power  of  Jesus,  might  evince 
Mankind  that  our  restoration  to  life  was  fully  accomplished. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  man  possessed  in  the  countiy  of  the  Gada- 
rines, — The  Devils,  oppressed  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  ready 
to  be  cast  out  and  sent  into  a  place  of  torment,  confess  the  superiority 
of  their  conqueror,  and  proclaim  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  at 
a  time  when  he  concealed  this  part  of  his  Character,  and  was  not  cer- 
tainly known  by  it  even  amongst  his  Disciples. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  the  Devils  proclaimed  it  1  The  answer  is  easy  : 
It  was  to  impede,  or  to  cut  off,  the  course  of  his  appointed  Ministry. 
On  this  account  Jesus  checks,  or  enjoins  silence  to  them.      Indeed, 

•  Miitt.  xii.  28.  f  Liikeiv.  1,  2.  J   John  xiv.  C. 
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had  all  the  attestation  given  by  oui*  Saviour  to  real  j^ossessions  been 
no  stronger  than  that  which  he  gave  in  answer  to  those  who  said.  He 
cast  out  Devils  by  Baalzebub,  namely,  that  then,  Baalzebuh's  kingdom 
being  divided  within  itself,  must  be  brought  to  destruction,'^'  the  argu- 
ment might  be  thought  to  labour  a  little  ;  for  if  the  power  and  opera- 
tion of  Satan  or  Baalzebub  was  a  groundless  fancy,  as  our  Philo- 
sophers pretend,  Jesus  may  not  unreasonably  be  thought  to  ai'gue  ad 
kominem  ;  which  a  Messenger  from  God  might  do  without  impeach- 
ment of  his  Character,  though  the  concession  on  which  he  reasons 
were  not  strictly  conformable  to  the  reality  of  things.  But  when 
such  a  Messenger  commands  the  Devils,  whom  he  pretends  to  have 
cast  out,  not  to  discover  his  office  or  character,  this  is  going  a  length, 
if  there  was  no  Devil  in  the  case,  which  a  Messenger  from  the  God  of 
Truth  could  never,  surely,  be  authorised  to  engage  in. 

Tf  we  turn  from  Satan's  temptation  of  Jesus  to  his  cruel  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  we  shall  still  find  the  same  strong  marks  of  real  agency. 

Be  it  granted,  that  both  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  that  time  were 
grown  very  fanciful  and  superstitious  concerning  diabolic  possessions, 
and,  consequently,  that  they  often  mistook  natural  for  supernatural 
maladies ;  what  follows,  but  that  which  we  find  provided  against 
those  false  conclusions  which  weak  or  licentious  men  drew  from 
thence  ? 

The  utmost  care  and  attention  has  been  given  by  the  sacred  Writers 
to  mark  out  those  cases  of  real  possession,  which  Jesus  relieved,  by 
some  circumstance  not  equivocal,  or  what  could  not  accompany  an 
imaginary  or  natural  disorder. 

Thus,  in  the  adventure  recorded  by  three  of  the  Evangelists  f — 
when  Jesus  had  eased  the  Demoniac,  and  his  tormentors  had  obtained 
leave  to  go  into  a  herd  of  swine  ;  what  other  reason  can  be  given,  oi', 
indeed,  what  better  can  be  conceived,  of  their  extraordinary  request 
on  the  one  hand,  or  permission  on  the  other,  than  that  this  circum- 
stance was  to  aflford  a  certain  mark  to  distinguish  a  real  from  an 
imaginary  Possession  1 

It  is  true,  that  the  wild  extravagance  of  human  fancy  may  be  able 
to  form  chimeras  that  shall  affright  the  Raiser  of  them  to  distraction. 
Yet  Brutes  (we  all  know)  have  none  of  this  dangerous  faculty. 
Therefore,  when  we  find  great  numbers  of  them  stimulated,  at  once, 
to  an  instantaneous  madness,  we  must  needs  conclude,  that  it  was 
caused  by  some  supernatural  Agent,  operating  on  their  organs. 

So  admirably  has  our  indulgent  Master  been  pleased  to  guard  this 
important  Truth  against  the  most  plausible  evasions  of  self-conceited 
men. 

The  strong  impulse   of  a   vitiated  fancy,  pushed  forward  by  super- 

*  Matt.  xii.  24,  et  seq.  t   Matt.  viii.  ;   Mark  v.  ;   Luke  viii, 
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stition,  might  be  supposed  able,  without  other  agency,  to  produce 
these  very  extraordinary  appearances. 

To  cut  off,  therefore,  all  escape  from  a  forced  concession  of  the 
mighty  hand  of  God,  compelling  his  most  averse  Creatures  to  acknow- 
ledge his  Sovereignty,  here  are  two  cases  obtruded  on  the  most 
incredulous  :  The  one  is,  Satan's  temptation  of  the  Messiah ;  the 
other  is,  his  Possession  of  brute  Animals  :  In  neither  of  which  cases 
hath  the  powers  of  imagination  any  place.  In  the  first,  the  divine 
Patient  was  above  their  delusions  ;  in  the  other,  the  Brutal  was  as 
much  below  them. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Facts  which  the  Evangelists  have  recorded,  to 
the  Expressions  which  they  have  employed,  we  shall  have  further 
reason  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ancient  interpretation. 

The  text  says, — They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people,  that  were 
taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments :  and  those  which  were 
POSSESSED  with  Devils,  and  Lunatics  ;  and  he  healed  them. 

Here  we  find,  that  the  disorder  of  those  who  are  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed WITH  Devils,  is  precisely  distinguished,  not  only  from 
natural  diseases  and  torments  in  general,  but  likewise  from  Lunacy 
in  particular ;  that  very  disorder  which  the  Antidemoniast  is  so  will- 
ing to  confound  with  supernatural  agitations.  Is  it  possible,  there- 
fore, to  believe,  that  a  Writer  of  any  meaning,  at  the  very  time  he  is 
distinguishing  Lunacy  from  diabolical  Possessions,  should  confound 
these  two  disorders  with  one  another  ?  Yet,  this  is  what  these  licen- 
tious Critics  make  him  do,  in  compliance  (they  tell  us)  with  an  accus- 
tomed mode  of  speech.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  certain,  that  the 
sacred  Writer  was  the  more  intent  to  represent  them  as  two  very 
different  disorders,  for  this  very  reason,  their  having  many  symptoms 
in  common  ?  a  circumstance  which  hath  made  these  men  solicitous  to 
confound  what  the  Evangelist  was  careful  to  distinguish. 

In  a  word,  they  who,  after  all  these  precautions  taken  by  St. 
Matthew,  and  the  rest,  can  believe  that  Devils  and  Demoniacs  were 
used  only  as  terms  of  accommodation,  may  well  believe  (as  some  of 
them  profess  to  do)  that  the  terms  Sacrifice,  Redemption,  and  Satis- 
faction, come  of  no  better  a  House  than  one  of  the  common  figures 
of  speech.* 

III. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  Class  of  Miracles,  which,  we 
say,  demand  the  assent  of  every  reasonable  man,  when  proposed  to 
him  with  full  evidence  of  the  Fact. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  Miracles  in  which  the.  Deity  immediately  inter- 
poses, to  vindicate  the  Credit  of  his  own  Predictions,  when  impious 
men  have  publicly  combined  to  defeat  and  dishonour  them. 

•  See  note  L,  at  the  end  of  this  hook. 
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The  most  eminent  of  this  Class  was  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
Heaven,  which  defeated  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish 
Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

^VTien  God  found  it  expedient  or  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Memory  and  keep  up  the  Knowledge  of  himself  amidst  a  corrupt 
world,  running  headlong  into  Polytheism  and  Idolatry,  he  chose  a 
single  Family,  which,  when  spread  out  into  a  Nation  or  People,  was 
to  become  the  public  repository  of  his  holy  Name,  till  the  fulness  of 
time  should  come,  when,  as  he  promised  by  himself,  all  the  earth 
should  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  * 

This  family  was  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  which,  in  compliance 
with  the  religious  notions  of  those  times,  he  was  pleased  to  adopt  for 
his  pecuHar  People,  under  the  idea  of  their  tutelar  Deity,  or  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  and,  the  more  effectually  to  secure 
the  great  end  of  their  separation,  assumed,  likewise,  the  title  and 
oflSce  of  their  King  or  civil  Governor  ;  having,  first  of  all,  commu- 
nicated himself  to  them,  as  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  Universe. 

Hence,  the  Religion  he  gave  unto  this  People  came  under  the  idea 
of  a  Law  ;  and  the  Law,  amongst  them,  was,  in  the  strictest  sense. 
Religion,  as  having  all  the  sanctions  of  a  divine  Command. 

From  this  short  account  of  the  Jewish  constitution  it  appears, 
that  Religion,  which,  elsewhere,  had  properly  and  justly  particulars 
only  for  its  subjects,  had  here  the  nation  or  community.  And  what, 
elsewhere,  (as  far  as  concerns  the  divine  origin  of  Religion)  is  only  a 
private  matter,  .was  here  a  public.  For  the  Deity  being  both  their 
tutelary  God  and  Civil  Governor,  the  proper  object  of  his  care  was,  in 
either  capacity,  the  collective  Body. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  principal  Rites  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 
and  Law  were  to  be  performed  in  some  determined  Place.  For  the 
ideas  of  a  t%delary  God  and  civil  Governor  implied  a  local  Residence ; 
and  a  national  act,  arising  from  the  relations  springing  out  of  these 
qualities,  required  a  fixed  and  certain  habitation  for  its  celebration  ; 
and  both  together  seemed  to  mark  out  the  Capital  of  the  Country  for 
that  use. 

Such  a  practice,  which  the  nature  and  reason  of  things  so  evidently 
point  out,  the  Institutes  of  the  Jewish  Law  expressly  direct  and 
enjoin. 

During  the  early  and  unsettled  times  of  the  Republic,  the  Sacrifices 
prescribed  by  its  Ritual  were  directed  to  be  offered  up  at  the  door  of 
an  ambulatory  Tabernacle  ;  but  when  the  People  had  perfected  the 
Establishment  ordained  for  them,  and  a  magnific  Temple  was  erected 
for  religious  Worship,  then  their  Sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  in  that 
place  at  Jerusalem  only. 

•  Num.  xiv.  21. 

2  E  2 
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Now,  Sacrifices  constituting  the  essentials  of  their  Worship,  their 
Religion  could  not  be  said  to  exist  longer  than  that  celebration  con- 
tinued. But  Sacrifices  were  to  be  performed  in  no  place  out  of  the 
Walls  of  their  Temple.  So  that  when  this  holy  place  was  finally 
destroyed,  according  to  the  prophetical  predictions,  the  Institution 
itself  became  abolished.  Nor  was  any  thing  more  consonant  to  the 
genius  of  this  Religion,  than  the  assigning  such  a  celebration  of  its 
principal  Rites.  The  Temple  would  exist  while  they  remained  a  Peo- 
ple, and  continued  Sovereign.  And  when  their  Sovereignty  was  lost, 
the  Temple-worship  became  precarious,  and  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  their  Masters. — They  destroyed  this  Temple  :  but  it  was 
not  till  it  had  lost  its  use.  For  the  Rites,  directed  to  be  there  cele- 
brated, were  relative  to  them  only  as  a  free-policied  People. 

So  that  this  was,  in  reality,  a  total  extinction  of  the  Jewish 
Worship.  How  wondei'ful  are  the  ways  of  God !  This  came  to  pass 
at  that  very  period  when  a  neio  Revelation  from  Heaven  concurred 
with  the  blind  transactions  of  civil  policy,  to  supersede  the  Law  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  :  the  last  great  work  which  completed 
the  Scheme  of  human   redemption. 

To  confound  this  admirable  order  of  Providence  was  what  induced 
the  Emperor  Julian  to  attempt  the  rebuilding  the  Jewish 
Temple  of-  Jerusalem.  The  vanity  of  the  attempt  could  be  only 
equalled  by  its  impiety  :  for  it  was  designed  to  give  the  lie  to  God, 
who,  by  the  mouth  of  his  Prophets,  had  foretold  that  it 'should  never 
be  rebuilt.  Here  then  was  the  most  important  occasion  for  a  miracu- 
lous interposition,  as  it  was  to  defeat  this  mad  attempt.  And  thus  in 
fact  it  was  defeated,  to  the  admiration  of  all  mankind. 

But  as  a  large  and  full  account  of  the  whole  affair  hath  been  already 
given  to  the  Public,  in  a  Work  entituled — Julian,  o)'  a  Discoitrse  con- 
cerning the  Earthquake  and  fiery  Eniption  which  defeated  that  Empe- 
ror^ s  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  thither  I  refer  the 
learned  Reader,  who  will  there  meet  with  all  the  various  evidence  of 
the  Fact,  abundantly  sufficient  to  support  and  establish  it  ;  together 
with  a  full  confutation  of  all  the  cavils  opposed  to  its  certainty  and 
necessity. 

To  conclude  this  subject  with  a  recapitulation  of  what  I  undertook 
to  prove,  namely,  that  the  Miracles  in  the  Christian  Dispensation, 
which  exact  credit  of  reasonable  men,  may  be  all  comprised  under  one 
or  other  of  these  Divisions,  viz. 

I.  Under  that  species  of  Miracles  which  serves  for  credentials 
to  the  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  first  Disciples  and  Followers. 

II.  Or  under  that  which  makes  an  essential  part  in  the  integrity  or 
completion  of  the  Gospel-System. 

III.  Or,  lastly,   under   that   in  which  the  Deity  immediately  inter- 
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poses,  to  vindicate   the  credit   of  his  own  predictions,  when  impious 
Men  have  entered  into  a  combination  to  defeat  and  dishonour  them. 

Not  that  it  is  my  purpose  positively  to  brand,  as  false,  every  pre- 
tended Miracle  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  History,  vrhich  wants 
this  favourable  capacity  of  being  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  the  Species 
explained  above.  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  those  Miracles,  still 
remaining  unsupported  by  the  nature  of  that  Evidence  which  I  have 
shewn  ought  to  force  conviction  from  every  reasonable  Mind,  should 
be  at  present  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  that  conviction. 

Indeed  the  greater  part  may  be  safely  given  up,  for  idle  and  knavish 
tales  of  monkish  invention. 

Of. the  rest,  which  yet  stand  undiscredited  by  any  considerable 
marks  of  Imposture,  we  may  safely  suspend  our  belief,  tiU  time  hath 
afforded  further  lights  to  direct  our  judgment. 

Nor  will  the  confining  our  Assent  to  Miracles,  thus  brought  within 
the  limits  of  an  apparent  sufficient  cause,  be  less  beneficial  to  Reli- 
gion in  general,  than  it  is  subversive  of  the  vain  Philosophy  in  vogue, 
which  attempts  to  discredit  all  extraordinary  iutei'positions  of  Provi- 
dence whatsoever,  as  we  shall  now  shew. 

1.  The  bringing  Miracles  within  these  bounds  will  afford  a  mark 
of  distinction,  never  to  be  effaced,  between  those  of  the  Gospel,  and 
those  which  Paganism  and  its  Advocates  object  to  us.  For  I  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that,  amongst  those  pretended  Miracles  in  the  Pagan 
World,  there  cannot  be  found  one  that  carries  along  with  it  any  thing 
that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  a  sufficient  cause.  And  there 
is  strong  reason  to  beUeve,  that  the  Deity,  without  such  an  occasion, 
would  never  interfere  amongst  the  Gentiles ;  because  such  an  interpo- 
sition would,  besides  the  vanity  of  it,  have  a  natural  and  direct  ten- 
dency to  rivet  men  in  their  idolatry. 

But  the  principal  use  of  confining  Miracles  within  these  bounds 
will  be  the  giving  an  immediate  check  to  Fraud  and  Superstition, 
when  in  their  full  career,  to  abuse  and  enslave  a  foolish  World.  For 
that  strange  infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  viz.  a  fondness  for  the 
marvellous  (begot  by  a  misconception  of  nature,  and  nursed  by  the 
pride  of  self-importance),  always  made  the  deluded  multitude  thankless 
and  averse  to  those  who  would  bring  them  to  their  senses  ; 

—  Cui  sic  extorta  voluptas. 

And  if  Men  be  so  fond  of  the  Marvellous  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
admiration  which  it  creates,  what  must  be  their  zeal  to  propagate 
those  strange  things,  in  which  Religion  is  supposed  to  be  concerned  ? 
Every  disorderly  passion  now  conspires  to  blot  and  deform  the  fair 
face  of  Nature,  with  Prodigies  and  Portents. 

Such  frightful  Visions,  even  the  earliest  Ages  of  Christianity  raised 
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up.  The  Prodigies  q/"  antichrist  (says  the  Apostle)  have  been  after 
the  working  of  Satan,  with  Powers  and  Signs  and  lying  Wonders.* 

This,  it  is  true,  should  make  Theologians  cautious ;  but  it  should 
not  make  our  Philosophers  presumptuous  or  vain.  For  even  these 
Intimados  of  Nature  know  no  more  of  Her  than  what  Hes  just  before 
them,  in  common  with  those  whom  they  most  affect  to  despise :  And 
all  they  know,  if  not  a  Miracle,  is  yet  a  Mystery. 

Let  these  her  closet-acquaintance  steal,  as  they  are  able,  to  her 
inmost  recesses,  they  can  bring  nothing  from  thence  concerning  God's 
natural  and  moral  Government,  as  the  Poet  finely  expresses  it, 

— BUT  UNDECYPHERED  CHARACTERS, 

which  only  teach  us  the  need  we  have  of  a  better  Decypherer,  than  that 
Reason  on  which  these  men  so  proudly  rely. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

But  now,  besides  these  extraordinary  Gifts,  properly  called  Mira- 
cles, with  which  the  first  Preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  intrusted,  for 
its  more  speedy  propagation,  they  were  endowed  with  another,  and 
more  complicated  kind  of  supernatural  Power,  namely  Prophecy,  in 
which  a  miraculous  power  was  eminently  included. 

With  Prophecy,  or  with  that  simpler  species  of  divine  Virtue, 
Miracles,  was  the  Church  of  Christ  at  that  time  supplied ;  as  one  or 
the  other  was  best  suited  to  the  various  uses  of  Religion. 

In  explaining  this  matter,  which  the  importance  of  the  subject 
requires  us  to  do  more  at  large,  it  will  be  necessary  just  to  repeat  what 
has  been  observed  before  ;  that,  in  the  first  propagation  of  a  new  Reli- 
gion from  Heaven,  the  Will  of  God  must  be  attested  by  Miracles; 
since  nothing  less  than  this  instant  Evidence  is  sufficient  to  assure  us 
of  its  divine  original. 

But  when  this  hath  been  fully  and  largely  afforded,  the  power  of 
Miracles  (where  Miracles  do  not  make  a  constant  and  essential  part 
in  the  nature  of  the  Dispensation,  as  they  did  in  the  Jewish)  is  with 
good  reason  withdrawn  from  the  Servants  and  Ministers  of  Religion  : 
And  the  Church  is  from  thenceforth  left,  at  least  for  some  time,  to 
support  itself  on  the  traditional  exemplification  of  this  evi- 
dence :  something  less  forcible  than  the  original  record,  of  which 
the  first  and  better  ages  of  Christianity  had  been  in  possession. 

But  by  the  time  this  miraculous  power  began  to  fail,  another 
was  preparing  to  supply  its  place,  of  still  greater  efiicacy  ;  I  mean, 
that  of  Prophecy. 

For  the  sovereign  Master,  who  no  less  manifests  his  constant 
Presence   to  the  moral  than   to   the  physical  government  of  the 

*  2  TLess.  ii.  9. 
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World,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  give  to  the  later  ages  of  the 
Church  more  than  an  equivalent  for  what  he  had  bestowed  upon  the . 
earlier,  in  beginning  to  shower  down  on  his  chosen  servants  of  the 
NEW  COVENANT  the  richcs  of  Prophecy'  as  the  power  of  working 
Miracles  abated.  So  early,  I  say,  was  this  preparation  made  for 
that  stronger  and  more  lasting  support ;  a  support  not  yet,  indeed, 
improved  into  Evidence  ;  nor  was  the  Evidence  wanted,  while  Mira- 
cles, in  a  sort,  remained.  Besides,  it  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  become  Evidence,  till  some  time  after  its  first  enunciation  : 
for  till  the  more  considerable  events  of  a  Prophecy,  which  contained 
the  future  and  later  fortunes  of  the  Gospel,  had  arisen,  and  been 
brought,  by  degrees,  into  existence,  the  Proiihecy  could  aiFord  no 
conviction  of  its  truth. 

Yet,  in  this  wonderful  disposition  of  things,  we  see  the  divine  Hand 
by  which  they  were  conducted. 

To  proceed.  Prophecies  were  now  more  clearly  and  simply,  now 
more  obscurely  and  enigmatically  enounced,  just  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  or  the  circumstances  of  the  time  required. — Yet  still  we  have 
ventured  to  call  Prophecy  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  Evidence 
than  Miracles.  And  this  will  deserve  our  attention.  The  evidence 
from  Miracles  seems,  by  its  nature,  to  lessen  somewhat  by  time  ; 
while  that  from  Prophecy  gathers  strength  by  it,  and  grows  more 
and  more  convictive,  till  the  gradual  and  full  completion  of  all  its 
parts  makes  the  splendour  of  it  irresistible. 

Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  Disposer  is  still  further  seen,  in 
making  Prophecy,  not  only  the  strongest,  but  the  last  and  con- 
cluding Evidence  of  a  Religion,  which,  as  it  was  the  completion  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  Revelation,  so  having  (as  it  would  seem)  the 
largest  portion  of  its  course  yet  to  run,  that  species  of  Evidence  which 
does  not  lose,  but  gain  strength,  by  time,  was  best  fitted  to  accom- 
pany it  to  its  utmost  period. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  more  general  reflections  on  the  whole. 
This   DOUBLE   Evidence,  in  support  of  Revealed  Religion,  hath 
always  been  the  same  throughout  every  mode  of  God's  moral  Dispen- 
sations.    The  records  of  sacred  History  confirm  this  Truth. 

Under  the  Jewish  oeconomy,  although  Miracles,  by  reason  of 
the  pecuhar  form  of  the  Republic,  were  necessarily  attendant  on  its 
administration,  throughout  a  course  of  many  ages  (that  is,  during  all 
the  time  in  which  the  affairs  of  this  people  were  conducted  by  an 
extraordinary  Providence),  yet  God's  inspired  Servants  were,  together 
with  the  power  of  working  Miracles,  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
Prophecy.  For,  although  the  extraordinary  Providence,  and  conse- 
quently Miracles,  which  made  a  part  of  it,  continued  much  longer 
than  would  have  been  necessary,  had  Miracles   amongst  the  Jews 
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been  of  no  otlier  use  than  they  were  in  the  Christian  Church,  viz.  to 
•evidence  the  divinity  of  the  Revelation  ;  yet  as  that  Providence,  and 
consequently  this  miraculous  attendant  on  it,  were  to  cease  long  before 
the  abohtion  of  the  Theocracy  ;  the  other  evidence  of  Prophecy, 
in  the  absence  of  Miracles,  was  graciously  bestowed  on  the  Jewish 
Church  likewise. 

Hence  the  inspired  Ministers  of  it,  Daniel  in  particular,  foretold 
more  circumstantially  and 'minutely  than  the  rest,  the  various  fortunes 
of  that  Church  and  Republic,  from  its  decay,  in  their  own  times,  to 
the  entire  dissolution  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  system. 

In  the  like  manner  St.  John,  under  the  new  Covenant,  did,  by 
the  same  divine  Spirit,  predict  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian  Church, 
from  the  flourishing  condition  of  it,  in  his  own  time,  through  all  the 
disasters  of  the  corrupt  ages  that  followed,  to  the  happy  consumma- 
tion of  all  things. 

In  both  cases,  for  the  reasons  above  given.  Prophecy  could  not 
be  urged  as  instant  evidence,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  but  was 
kept  entire  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  those  ages,  when  Miracles 
having  long  ceased  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  were  declining  in 
the  Jewish,  seemed  to  need  this  other  and  further  support. 

From  all  these,  and  from  many  other  considerations  to  be  further 
urged,  it  will  appear,  that,  of  this  double  Evidence  to  the  truth  of 
Revelation,  viz.  Miracles  and  Prophecy,  the  latter,  as  we  have 
said,  is  of  superior  force  and  efficacy. 

We  have  already  shewn  its  superiority  in  gaining  by  Time  what  the 
other  loses.  This  advantage  is  further  seen  by  its  being  less  subject 
to  the  mistakes  and  fallacious  impressions  of  sense  than  Miracles  are. 

But  as  this  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  and  verify  the  assertion. 

Both  Miracles  and  Prophecies  are  indeed  appeals  to  the 
Senses,  but  with  this  difference,  that  Miracles,  however  illustrious, 
such  as  those  worked  by  the  first  propagators  of  our  holy  Religion, 
are  subject  to  the  cavils  of  Infidelity. 

Of  this.  Dr.  Middleton  hath  afforded  a  wonderful  example  ;  where 
he  insinuates,  and  would  seem  to  persuade  us,  that  the  Voice  from 
Heaven  recognising  the  Son  of  God,  was  no  other  than  a  superstitious 
fancy  of  the  later  Jews  called  the  Bath  Kol  ;  a  fantastic  kind  of 
Divination  of  their  own  invention. — As  groundless  and  scandalous  as 
this  cavil  is,  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  frame  of  the  animal 
CEConomy,  in  which  a  heated  imagination  is  able  to  work  strange 
appearances  in  the  body,  has  given  some  countenance  to  infidelity,  in 
its  sceptical  conclusions  against  3Iirac!es.  And  though  we  have  said 
enough  to  free  those  of  the  Gospel,  and  some  others,  confined  within 
the  reasonable  bounds  before  laid  down,  from  every  imputation  of  this 
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sort,  yet  3Iiracles  being,  by  their  very  nature,  open  and  liable  to 
abusive  interpretations,  and  Prophecy  well  secured  from  them,  for 
this,  and  for  the  more  weighty  reasons  given  above,  we  conclude  (as 
the  crown  of  all)  with  the  unerring  declaration  of  the  holy  Apostle 
Peter  ;  who,  in  his  second  general  Epistle  to  the  Churches,  alluding 
to  this  twofold  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Revelation,  namely  Miracles 
and  Prophecy,  after  he  had  ended  what  he  thought  fit  to  say  of  the 
first,  proceeds  to  the  other  in  these  words — we  have  also  a  more 
sure  word  of  Prophecy — Ixo/^sv  BEBAIOTEPON  tov  DPO- 
<t>HTIKON  Xoyov — a  word,  that  may  be  more  firmly  relied  on,  and 
whose  existence  is  more  durable.  The  word,  (SsSaiOTspov,  including 
both  these  senses.  And  we  have  shewn  that  the  nature  of  Prophecy 
contains  these  two  qualities. 

And  they  being  most  eminently  comprised  in  the  capital  Pro- 
phecy here  described  and  characterised  ;  a  more  particular  explana- 
tion of  it  may  be  naturally  expected  in  this  general  view  of  the 
Christian  Religion. — 

"We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables^'  (says  the  Apostle, 
ver.  16.)  "when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  coming  and  power 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  Majesty. 

17.  "For  he  received  from  God,  the  Father,  honour  and  glory, 
when  there  was  a  voice  to  him,  from  the  exceeding  glory — This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

18.  "And  this  voice  which  came  from  Heaven,  we  heard  when  we 
were  Avith  him  in  the  mount. 

19.  "We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  Prophecy: 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light,  shining  in  a 
dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts." 

*  There  are  few  places,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
plainer  than  this  before  us ;  and  yet  there  are  none  where  interpreters 
have  wandered  further  from  the  Apostle's  meaning. f 

This  hath  been  principally  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  subject. 
These  Interpreters  supposed  that  St.  Peter  was  here  speaking  of  the 
personal  Character  of  Jesus  ;  and  thence  concluded,  that  the 
MORE  sure  word  of  Prophecy,  whereby  he  strengthens  his 
argument,  respected  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
establish  that  personal  Character. 

But  the  Apostle  is  treating  of  a  different  thing  ;  namely,  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  in  general. 

Which  shews,  that  the  more  sure  word  of  Prophecy  regards  a  Pro- 
phecy of  the  New  Testament. 

One  mistake  produced,  of  course,  another.      For,  on  supposition, 

*  From  this  place  to  the  end,  abridged  and  altered  from  Sermon  On  the  Rise  of  ^-liiti- 
christ.  —R.  W.  f  See  the  altercations  between  Bishop  Sherlock  and  Dr.  Middleton, 

and  their  respective  Advocates. 
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that  the  personal  Character  of  Jesus  was  the  thing  meant,  it  would 
follow,  that  by  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord,  we  are  to  under- 
stand his  FIRST  COMING  ;  and  then,  indeed,  the  word  of  Prophecy 
must  needs  signify  a  Prophecy  already  fulfilled.  But  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  Character  here  given  of  that  Prophecy, 
to  which  the  Church  is  admonished  to  take  heed,  or  pay  its  attention, 
confines  us  to  one,  but  now,  just  beginning  to  attest  its  divine  original 
— it  is  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the 
day-star  arise  in  our  hearts ;  that  is,  till  a  long  series  of  events  (yet 
in  the  womb  of  time)  shall  arise,  to  give  testimony,  by  degrees,  tiU 
the  whole  evidence  concludes  in  one  unclouded  blaze  of  conviction. 
So   that   the  power  and  coming   of  our  Lord  must  needs  mean  his 

SECOND  COMING. 

Yet  amongst  the  Interpreters  just  before  censured,  there  are  some 
more  eminently  absurd*  than  the  rest.  One  of  these  is  even  desirous 
to  have  it  believed,  that  by  this  7uore  sure  word  of  Prophecy  is  to  be 
understood  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  chap.  xlii.  ver.  1.  although  the 
Apostle  has  characterised  this  to  be  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place, 
&c.  ^.  e.  not  as  convictive  evidence  at  present,  yet  being  a  light, 
though  shining  in  a  dark  place,  it  deserved  our  attention,  tiU  greater 
lights  should  arise,  which  would  afford  full  conviction. 

Now,  could  this  be  the  Character  of  a  Prophecy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  especially  one  of  Isaiah's,  most  of  whose  Predictions  referred 
to,  and  had  their  completion  in,  Jesus,  their  great  object?  Tlie 
dawn  and  day-star,  here  spoken  of  by  the  Apostle,  as  of  a  very  distant 
light,  was,  in  the  time  of  that  Prophet,  already  risen  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  or  it  would  never  rise. 

Let  us,  therefore,  look  out  for  some  more  reasonable  Paraphrase  of 
the  sacred  Text. — 

— "  That  you  may  be  assured  "  (says  the  Apostle)  "  we  have  not 
followed  cimningly  devised  fables,  when  we  described  to  you  the 
power  of  our  Lord  at  his  second  coming,  you  should  recollect  what 
we  have  frequently  told  you,  of  his  first  ;  having  been  eye-witnesses 
of  the  Majesty  and  Miracles  attending  it,  ivhen  there  came  a  voice  to 
him  from  the  exceeding  glory,  &c. — Now,  the  Miracles,  which 
accompanied,  and  confirmed  his  mission,  on  his  first  coming,  are 
surely  sufficient  to  gain  credit  to  what  we  have,  as  often,  told  you,  of 
his  second.  And,  of  this  capital  Truth,  God  hath  been  graciously 
pleased  to  add  still  stronger  evidence  ;  by  giving  us  a  more  sure 
WORD  of  Prophecy." 

— But  the  general  subject  of  the  Epistle  wiU  further  support  the 
truth  of  this  Paraphrase. 

— It  is  a  farewel  address  to  the  Churches,  on  his  having  received 
intimation,  from  the  holy  Spirit,  of  his  approaching  Martyrdom. 

•  See  Mr.  M. 
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The  Apostle  begins  with  repeating  to  them  [from  ver.  3d  to  the 
15th]  that  elegant  summary  of  Christian  Religion,*  as  was  his  wont, 
on  all  occasions,  to  inculcate.  But,  at  this  juncture.  Consolation 
being  what  the  afflicted  Church  most  needed,  he  takes  his  topic  from 
the  Rewards,  now  supposed  to  be  approaching,  at  the  second  coming 
of  our  Lord  in  the  consummation  of  all  things.  Persecution  had 
soothed  the  sufferers  into  this  flattering  error,  which  was  now  become 
general,  and  not  likely  to  be  soon  redressed,  while  they  continued 
unable  (as  they  yet  were)  to  distinguish  the  tioo  parts  of  which  this 
PREDICTION,  concerning  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  was  com- 
'posed.  Each  part  had  its  distinct  completion,  commencing  at  differ- 
ent periods.  The  Jirst,  when  our  Lord  came  to  judgment,  on  the 
Jewish  People,  in  putting  a  complete  period  to  their  (Economy, 
by  the  destruction  of  their  Temple  ;  The  other,  when  he  was  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  make  a  final  end  of  the 
mundane  System. 

Or  rather,  to  speak  with  more  exactness,  this  prediction  of  the 
SECOND  coming  was  delivered  in  two  Prophecies  joined  together ; 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  mode,  mixed  and  interwoven  with  one 
another ;  generally  as  little  understood,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery,  as 
all  those  of  a  like  import  were,  which  had  either  a  secondary  sense,  or 
included  a  double  subject.  But  for  a  larger  account  of  these,  and 
particularly  of  the  sort  now  in  question,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  Reader 
to  the  sixth  Section  of  the  sixth  Book  of  this  Work. 

Such  was  the  Error,  which  (as  we  say)  gave  birth  to  the  consolatory 
Epistle  here  explained.  But  as  all  Errors,  together  with  the  acci- 
dental good,  which,  by  the  directing  hand  of  Providence,  they  are 
made  to  produce,  are  easily  attended  with  much  evil ;  so  it  was  here. 

At  first,  the  Error  produced  sobriety,  vigilance,  and  perseverance  in 
the  Faith.  But  afterwards,  it  had  a  contrary  effect.  There  shall 
come  in  the  last  days  (says  this  Apostle)  scoffers,  loorhing  after  their 
own  lusts,  and  saying,  where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ? 
For  since  the  Fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from 
the  begi7ining  of  the  ci-eation.f 

After  the  censure  of  this  Impiety,  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  upbraid 
their  ignorance  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  Earth ;  which  is 
physically  ordained  to  bring  on  its  own  destruction,  by  fire,  in  some 
future  period;  as  heretofore,  by  the  destruction  of  water  :  and  that 
the  delay  of  this  dreadful  Catastrophe,  which  affords  these  scoffs  of 
Impiety,  is  not  owing  to  the  Lord's  slackness  in  the  performance  of 
his  promise  ;  but  to  his  long-suffering  ;  that  all  might  come  to  repent- 
ance.X  He  then  describes  this  final  dissolution  of  all  things,  hjf?-e.§ 
Out  of  which  (he  tells  them)  shall  arise  (according  to  the  promise  of 

•  Sue  the  Sermon  on  this  lest.  t  2  Peter  iii.  3,  et  seq.  t   Verse  9. 

§  Verses  10—12. 
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Prophecy)  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  shall  dwell  righte- 
ousness *     And  with  this  the  farewel  Epistle  concludes. 

Such  being  the  subject  of  it,  who  can  doubt  but  that  a  true  account 
of  the  reasoning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  chapter  is  here  given  ? 
and,  consequently,  that  the  Apostle's  purpose  is  not  to  speak  of 
indefinite  Prophecies  already  fulfilled  in,  or  under,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, but  of  some  precise  Prophecy  to  he  fid  filled  under  the  New  ; 
in  order  as  the  several  parts  of  it  (extending  through  a  course  of 
many  Ages)  should  come  into  existence. 

To  THIS  the  Church  of  Christ  is  bid  to  take  heed,  as  to  a  more 
sure  word  of  prophecij.  But  had  the  description  ended  here,  it  would 
have  been  much  too  vague  to  enjoin  our  attention  in  so  earnest  and 
particular  a  manner.  The  Apostle,  therefore,  goes  on  to  give  it  this 
characteristic  Mark — that  it  was  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
PLACE.  A  Prophecy,  of  which  the  principal  parts  were,  at  that  time, 
surrounded  and  partly  involved  in  obscurity  and  darkness  ;  but  yet, 
emitting  so  many  scattered  Rays,  as  to  make  a  careful  observer 
inchned  to  think  some  great  scene  was  jvist  beginning  to  open,  which 
would  amply  reward  our  attention  to  this  light  shining  in  a  darh  place, 
by  the  change  of  its  condition,  first  into  a  dawn  ;  and  then,  into  still 
clearer  day-spring. 

The  Apostle  having  thus  prepared  our  way  to  this  surer  word, 
or  superior  excellence  of  Prophecy,  proceeds  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
very  identical  Prophecy  he  had  in  his  eye  ;  which  wiU  now  appear 
to  be  no  other  than  the  predictions  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Johii  concern- 
ing Anti-christ,  or  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Church,  under  the 
usurpation  of  the  Man  of  Sin  ;  a  prediction  elegantly  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Word  of  Prophecy.  For  this  Man  of  Sin  began 
to  ivork  before  the  writing  of  this  farewel  Epistle.  So  St.  Paul 
assures  us — the  mystery  of  iniquity  (says  he)  doth  already 
WORK.-)-  St.  Peter,  therefore,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  Epistle, 
recurring  again,  as  his  subject  required,  to  God's  long-suffering,  in 
the  delay  of  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  world,  adds,  even  as  our 
beloved  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath 
ivritten  unto  you  :  as  also  in  all  his  Epistles,  speaking  in  them  of 
these  things  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do 
also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction. X  Now  what  are 
these  OBSCURE  parts  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  here  characterised,  but 
the  Prophecies  in  St.  John's  Book  of  the  Revelations  concerning 
Antichrist,^  abridged  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  and  referred  to 
by  St.  Peter. \\ 

•  2  Peter  iii.  13.  t  2  Tliess.  ii.  7.  t   2  Peter  iii.  15,  16.  §  See 

Sir    Isaac   Newton's  "Observations  upou   the  Apocalyjise    of  St.    John,"  chap.   i. 
!1  See  the  remainder  of  this  argument  in  Uiseourse  On  the  Rine  of  ^Intkhrist. — R.  W. 
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[As  bishop  Hurd,  in  the  preceding  note,  signed  R.  W.,  has  referred  the  reader,  for 
"the  remainder  of  the  argument,"  to  the  "  Discourse  on  the  Rise  of  Antichrist," 
and  that  poi-tion  of  bishop  AVarbnrton's  AVorks  not  being  generally  accessible  to 
students,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  in  this  place  to  append  that  part  of  it  which 
has  not  been  already  introduced,  as  a  suitable  conclusion  to  the  ninth  book.] 

THE  RISE  OF  ANTICHRIST. 

Now  this  Book  of  the  Revelations,  containing  Predictions  darkly 
and  enigmatically  delivered,  hatli  yet  such  strong  marks  of  the 
Divinity  about  it,  as  may  well  justify  St.  Peter's  character  concerning 
it,  of  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  ;  while  his  direction  to  take  heed 
to  it,  and  to  contemplate  the  subject-matter  of  it,  bespeaks  his  cha- 
ritable attention  to  the  pastoral  cai-e.  For  several  of  the  Prophecies 
having  already  had  their  completion,  even  in  those  early  times,  fre- 
quent attention  to  this  light  was  useful,  to  confirm  their  Faith  in  the 
past,  and  to  support  their  Hopes  in  the  future. 

The  principal  subject  of  this  famous  Book  relating  to  one  great 
Event — The  future  fortxmes  of  the  Church,  under  the  usurpation  of 
THE  MAN  OF  SIN,  is  elegantly  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
WORD  OF  Prophecy.  It  began  fulfilling  even  before  Peter  wrote 
his  Epistle  ;  for  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  man  of  sin,  to  the  Thcs- 
salonians,  says,  the  Mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work.*  It  is 
therefore,  with  the  greatest  truth  as  well  as  strength  of  Colouring, 
called  A  LIGHT  shining  in  a  dark  place.  Just  so  much  was 
seen  of  the  busy  mystery  of  iniquity,  now  beginning  to  work,  as  was 
sufficient  to  fix  men's  attention,  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  its  delusions. 

The  Apostle  too,  for  the  farther  encouragement  of  those  whom  he 
exhorts  to  give  early  attention  to  this  ray  of  light,  adds,  that  a  time 
would  come  when  the  surrounding  darkness  should  be  dispersed,  and 
Bay  pour  in  upon  the  present  obscurities  in  this  word  of  Pro- 
phecy :  on  which,  in  the  mean  time,  they  were  patiently  to  wait — 
UNTIL  THE  Day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  should  arise.  This 
long  wish'd-for  Day  at  length  appeared,  with  Reformation  on  its 
wings  :  A  Blessing,  which  redeemed  Reason  and  Religion  from  the 
harpy-claws  of  Monkish  Ignorance  and  Superstition. — The  restora- 
tion of  abused  Science,  which  accompanied  it,  is  well  described  by 
the  Bay  dawning ;  as  the  defecation  of  polluted  Religion  is  by  the 
Bay-star  rising  in  their  hearts. 

At  this  important  ^Era,  the  great  Mystery  of  Iniquity  was  clearly 
revealed ;  Antichrist  was  fully  laid  open  and  exposed  ;  and  such 
Evidence  given  by  Prophecy  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as 
must,  while  Reason  remains  amongst  men,  strike  conviction  on  the 
hearts  of  the  unprejudiced.      For  what  but  the   Spirit  of  God  was 

*  Second  epistle,  ii.  /.  • 
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sufficient  to  foretell  the  Usurpation  of  an  Antichristian  Tyranny, 
which  was  to  arise  many  ages  after,  within  the  Church  of  Christ 
itself;  a  species  of  blasphemous  Dominion,  which  the  world  had 
never  seen  before,  and  of  which,  not  the  least  conception  could  be 
formed  either  from  example,  similitude,  or  analogy.  But  the  Apostle 
foreseeing  that  when  this  flood  of  light  should  break  in  upon  a  long- 
benighted  world,  the  imagination  would  be,  now,  as  apt  to  extrava- 
gate,  as  before,  when  it  was  bewildered  amidst  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. He  thought  proper  to  add  this  important  caution — Knowing  this 
first,  that  no  Prophecy  of  the  Scrijiture  is  of  any  private  interpreta- 
tion ;  i.  e.  "  When  you  sit  down  to  study  the  Apocalypse,  let  it  ever 
be  under  the  guidance  of  this  great  Truth,  That  it  is  not  in  the 
department  of  man  to  interpret  unfulfilled  Prophecies,  by  pretending 
to  fix  the  natures  and  seasons  of  Events,  clearly  indeed  predicted,  but 
obscurely  described.  For  that  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy  is  not 
Man,  but  God  ;  who,  by  bringing  events  to  pass,  affords  to  Man  the 
only  true  interpretation." 

That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words,  so  long  wrested 
to  absurd  and  licentious  purposes,  is  evident  from  the  reason  he 
assigns  of  his  caution — for  the  Prophecy  came  not  in  the  old  time  by 
the  will  of  man  ;  hut  holy  men  of  God  spoke  as  they  were  moved  hy 
the  Holy  Ghost :  i.  e.  "  for  Prophecy,  under  the  old  Law,  was  not 
the  effect  of  human  conceit,  but  of  divine  influence."  Therefore 
both  the  prediction,  and  the  interpretation,  which  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction,  are  equally  the  word  and  work  of  God,  and 
become  manifest  in  the  course  of  his  Providence. — Nor  did  the  Pro- 
phets themselves  always  understand  the  full  or  even  the  true  import 
of  what  they  delivered,  being  only  the  Organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Much  less  then  can  we  suppose  the  common  Ministers  of  the  word  to 
be  qualified  for  the  office  of  Interpreters  of  unfulfilled  Prophecies. 
How  necessary  it  was  to  give  this  caution,  appears  from  what  he  him- 
self observes  in  this  very  Epistle,  of  certain  tmlearned  and  unstable 
men,  who  wrested  those  hard  places  in  St.  Paul,  where  the  man  of  sin 
is  mentioned,  to  their  own  destruction.* 

This  dangerous  abuse,  which  began  so  early,  and  lasted  so  long, 
hath  infected  every  age  of  the  Church ;  especially  these  latter 
TIMES ;  when  the  wonderful  accomplishment  of  several  of  the  Pro- 
phecies concerning  Antichrist,  having  set  Divines  upon  a  more  accu- 
rate study  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  men  of  warmer  imaginations, 
forgetting  this  apostolic  caution,  instead  of  confining  their  contem- 
plations to  the  Prophecies  already  fulfilled,  for  the  support  of  their 
Faith,  and  the  consolation  of  their  Hopes,  have  erected  themselves 
into  Prophets  ;   and,  taking  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  Pr-ovi- 
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dence,  have  dared  to  predict  of  what  is  yet  in  the  womb  of  Time, 
and  still  remains  in  a  dark  place. 

But  how  extravagant  soever  some  Protestant  Interpreters  have 
been,  when  they  gave  a  loose  to  their  Imaginations,  yet  the  soberest 
of  them  have  universally  concurred  with  the  wildest,  that  this  man  of 
sin,  this  Antichrist,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Man  who  fills  the 
Papal  Chair  :  Whose  usurpation  in  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  Tyranny 
over  Conscience,  by  intoxicating  the  Kings  of  the  earth  with  the  cup 
of  his  enchantments,  and  Himself,  ivith  the  blood  of  the  saints,  so  emi- 
nently distinguishes  Ilim  from  all  other  unjust  Powers,  that  the 
various  Churches  who  broke  loose  from  his  Enchantments,  agreed  in 
supporting  the  vindication  of  their  Liberty,  on  this  common  Princi- 
ple, that  the  Pope  or  Church  of  Rome  was  the  very  Anti- 
christ   FORETOLD, 

On  this  was  the  Reformation  begun  and  carried  on  :  On  this, 
was  the  great  Separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  conceived  and 
perfected  :  For,  though  Persecution  for  Opinion  would  acquit  those  of 
schism,  whom  the  Church  of  Rome  had  driven  from  her  Communion ; 
yet,  on  the  principle  that  She  is  Antichrist,  they  had  not  only  a 
right,  but  lay  under  the  obligation  of  a  command,  to  come  out  of  this 
spiritual  Babylon."^ 

On  this  Principle  (the  common  ground,  as  we  say,  of  Reformation) 
the  several  Protestant  Churches,  how  different  soever  in  their  various 
models,  were  all  erected  :  though,  in  course  of  time,  some  of  the  less 
stable  have  shpped  beside  their  foundation,  and  now  stand  aslant 
from  the  common  building.  For  as  the  zeal  of  the  Reformed  kept 
abating,  the  Principle  came  to  be  deserted  ;  and  at  length  laughed  at 
as  the  fancy  of  brain-sick  visionaries. 

Therefore,  before  we  proceed  to  the  vindication  of  this  important 
Truth,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  chief  causes  of  so  general 
a  Desertion — I  mean,  as  it  is  now  seen  amongst  ourselves. 

II. 

The  first  occasion  of  discredit  began  very  early.  Some  of  the  first 
Reformers/ feven  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  sufiered  themselves  to 
entertain  scruples  concerning  the  further  use  of  whatever,  in  the 
Roman  Ritual,  had  been  abused  to  superstition.  These  scruples  were 
fostered  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  ill  understood  :  in  which,  whatever  had 
been  abused  to  Idolatry,  was  (as  they  conceived)  condemned  and 
desecrated.  Now  the  force  of  this  analogy  (such  as  it  had)  arose 
from  the  Principle,  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  spiritual  Babylon  :  from  whence  the 
People  of  Christ  being  commanded  to  come  out,  as  the  People  of  God 
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had  been,  from  Egypt,  it  seemed  congruous  to  reason  tliat  Papal  and 
Egyptian  Rites  were  equally  abliorred  by  tbe  God  of  purity. 

I  will  not  stay  at  present,  as  it  is  a  matter  foreign  to  the  subject, 
to  discriminate  the  natures  of  the  two  Dispensations,  by  which 
the  folly  of  applying  the  Laws  of  One  to  the  administration  of  tbe 
Other,  might  be  made  apparent. 

It  is  more  to  the  pui'pose  to  observe,  that  these  scrupulous  men 
(from  thenceforth  called  Puritans)  by  their  obstinacy,  which  ended 
in  a  Separation,  soon  grew  very  troublesome,  and  even  formidable  to 
Government.  And  Antichrist,  and  the  Whore  of  Babylon, 
being  now  become  the  watchword,  as  well  on  account  of  its  being  the 
general  ground  of  Reformation,  as  because  they  deemed  it  the  parti- 
cular support  of  their  Puritanism  ;  it  is  not  at  all  strange,  that  what, 
till  now,  had  been  a  common  Principle,  should,  from  henceforth,  be 
considered  by  the  Established  Church,  in  no  other  hght  than  the  siq)- 
port  of  separation,  and  the  badge  of  separatists.  But,  as  a  support, 
those  who  were  most  attached  to  the  national  worship  would  be  for- 
ward to  bring  the  Principle  into  discredit ;  and  as  the  badge,  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  have  it  appear  upon  themselves. 

The  reign  of  James  the  First  gave  another  and  more  decisive 
stroke  to  the  unfashionable  doctrine  of  Antichrist.  He  abhorred  the 
Puritans,  against  whom  Elizabeth  was  contented  to  be  only  on  her 
guard ;  and  he  feared  the  Papists,  whom  Elizabeth  set  at  defiance  ; 
so  that  to  countenance  the  doctrine  of  Antichrist,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
to  give  credit  to  the  Puritan,  whom  he  hated,  and  to  make  the 
Papists  desperate,  whom  he  feared.  The  Court-Divines,  therefore, 
sought  his  favour,  by  speakiug  slightly  of  the  doctrine  ;  or  by  treat- 
ing it  with  contempt.  And  the  greatest  Divine*  and  Scholar  of  that 
age  ruined  his  fortune  at  Court  by  an  immortal  work  in  defence  of 
this  common  Principle.  Nor  does  James's  writing  a  Paraphrase  on 
the  Revelations,  before  he  was  twenty,  to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  Anti- 
christ, or  the  cutting  some  lively  jokes  on  the  old  Gentleman  in  his 
more  advanced  age,  at  all  shew  that  his  sentiments  were  different 
from  those  I  have  here  given  to  him ;  for  the  Paraphrase  was  appa- 
rently the  composition  of  his  Puritan  Governors ;  anclTas  for  his 
Jokes,  he  would  at  any  time  sacrifice  a  Friend  to  their  good  reception. 

But  there  was  another  cause  of  still  more  weight,  which,  at  this 
time,  concurred  to  discredit  the  doctrine  of  Antichrist  :  and  that  was 
the  effects  of  the  persecutions  which  the  Puritans,  at  that  time, 
underwent.  For,  religious  Persecution  hardens  and  contracts  the 
Will,  and  inflates  and  inflames  the  Imagination  ;  so  that  the  Puritans, 
supported  under  their  oppression,  by  stubbornness  and  enf/msiasw, 
soon  began  to  fancy  that  they  saw  the  evils  they  suff'ered  foretold  in 
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their  favourite  Prophecies  concerning  Antichrist  :  which  set  them, 
upon  interpreting  the  Apocalypse,  not  so  much  to  iUustrate,  by  the 
aid  of  critical  learning,  what  was  past,  as  to  teach,  with  the  air  and 
spirit  of  Prophets,  what  was  to  come  :  regardless  of  the  sage  infor- 
mation of  the  Apostle,  that  the  unfulfilled  Prophecies  are  not  of  pri- 
vate interpretation.  It  will  be  easily  believed,  what  wild  work  this 
spirit  must  produce  in  minds  thus  agitated,  when  brooding  over  so 
mysterious  a  Book  :  In  which,  amongst  their  other  visionary  disco- 
veries, they  saw  all  that  concerned  their  own  cause  and  sufferings, 
together  with  the  happy  issue  of  them,  in  the  glorious  triumphs  of 
the  Saints  :  And  it  will  be  as  easily  conceived,  what  dishonour  these 
extravagances  must  bring  upon  the  great  Principle  itself.  The 
Court  and  Comic  Poets,  who  are  generally  the  Pensionei's  or  Crea- 
tures of  the  Great,  soon  took  up  the  subject ;  and  having  it  at  this 
advantage,  turned  these  Prophecies  and  their  Interpreters,  into  mock- 
€i*y  and  ridicule.  From  thence,  the  People  catched  the  infection  ; 
and  Antichrist  and  Fanaticism  have  been  ever  since  synonymous 
terms. 

Laud  (who  was  bred  up  in  College  with  an  aversion  to  the  Puri- 
tans) when  under  Charles  the  First  he  soon  became  all  powerful, 
encouraged  the  more  rational  principles  of  the  Arminians  ;  of  which 
sect  Grotius  and  Episcopius  were  the  two  main  Pillars.  Now  the 
moderation  of  the  One,  and  a  visionary  scheme  of  the  Other,  indis- 
posed both  from  pi'essing  Popery  with  the  victorious  doctrine  of 
Antichrist.  This,  which  added  fresh  discredit  to  it,  encouraged  one 
Court-Divine*  (afterwards  an  Archbishop)  in  an  Act  at  Oxford,  to 
deny  publicly,  that  the  Poj^e  was  Antichrist ;  while  another  of  the 
same  fashionable  party,  though  much  more  able  and  discreet,-j- 
ventured,  in  pure  aversion  to  Fanaticism,  to  adopt  the  System  of 
Grotius  on  this  head  ;  a  System,  to  which  Popery  has  been  much 
indebted  ;  and  which  Grotius  seems  to  have  invented  for  the  sake 
only  of  his  darling  Project,  an  Union  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Churches. 

The  Civil  Wars,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution,  soon 
followed,  the  glorious  atchievement  of  a  rabble  of  armed  Fanatics  \ 
whose  Enthusiasm  was  inflamed  to  its  height,  by  their  second  project, 
to  destroy  Antichrist,  and  erect  the  fifth  Monarchi/  of  King  Jesns. 
Indeed,  these  were  no  other  than  the  various  spawn  of  the  first  perse- 
cuted Puritans.  So  that  when  Monarchy  was  restored,  and  Church- 
men of  greatest  merit  were,  by  a  rare  chance,  become  most  in  repute 
at  Court,  the  severity  of  their  sufferings  in  the  late  confusions,  and 
their  aversion  to  the  fanatic  spirit  that  occasioned  those  sufferings, 
enough  disposed  them  to  follow  the  example  of  the  old  Court  Clergy, 
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in  discountenancing  a  Doctrine  whose  abuse  had  so  much  contributed 
to  aggravate  the  preceding  mischiefs. 

The  hcentious  practices  and  the  Popish  projects  of  the  Favorites 
and  Ministers  of  Charles  the  Second  further  concurred  to  bring 
this  GREAT  Protestant  Principle  into  discredit :  Amongst  these, 
whatever  concerned  the  subhmities  of  Rehgion,  and  the  mysterious 
ways  of  Providence ;  whatever  disgraced  the  Church  of  Rome,  or 
stigmatized  her  with  the  brand  of  Antichrist,  was  sure  to  be  treated 
with  contempt  and  aversion. 

The  Revolution,  indeed,  removed  many  of  these  prejudices  ;  and, 
by  the  vindication  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  Liberty,  abated  the 
rancour  of  Sects  and  Parties  against  one  another.  Nay,  by  the  recent 
terror  and  abhorrence  of  Popery,  from  which  men  were  but  just 
recovered,  it  even  produced  contrary  prejudices,  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  So  that  now  one  would  have  hoped,  this  capital 
Prophecy  might  at  length  have  procured  a  fair  and  equitable  hearing. 
But,  alas !  the  remedy  came  too  late  :  The  distemper  was  grown 
inveterate,  and  Antichrist  and  Babylon  were  still  held  to  be  the 
language  of  cant  and  enthusiasm.  So  that  no  eminence  of  genius,  no 
depth  of  Science,  could  secure  the  Writers  on  this  Prophecy  from 
contempt.  Of  this  we  have  lately  had  a  portentous  instance,  respect- 
ing the  most  sublime  mind*  that  ever  was  ;  and  in  whose  amazing 
efforts  this  nation  most  justly  prides  itself:  who  was  no  sooner  known 
to  have  commented  on  the  Revelations,  than  he  was  judgedf  to 
have  fallen  into  dotage.  And  this  great  Expositor,  as  great  when  he 
laid  open  the  mysteries  of  the  Religious  System,  as  when  he  unveiled 
those  of  the  Natural,  was  almost  generally  condemned  to  neglect  and 
oblivion. 

III. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  under  which  the  man 
must  labour  who  comes  to  the  defence  of  this  sure  word  of  Pro- 
phecy, yet  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  case  will  be  sufficient 
to  encourage  a  Pi'otestant  Divine  to  make  the  attempt :  For,  on  the 
Prophecy  concerning  Antichrist  the  Protestant  Churches  were  fouuded  ; 
and  by  the  Apocalypse  in  general  are  they  inipregnably  upheld. 

The  contempt,  in  which  the  Doctrine  now  Ues,  hath  kept  in  credit 
the  miserable  shifts  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  employed  to  cure  the 
deadly  wound  which  cannot  be  healed.  For  as  that  Community  hold 
the  Apocalypse  to  be  Canonical,  they  are  obliged  to  own,  that  the 
object  of  the  Prophecy  is  Antichrist,  or  the  Man  of  sin  ;  and,  what  is 
more,  that  it  is  in  Rome  itself  where  he  domineers.     For,  the  place 
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of  his  residence,  the  City  on  the  seven  hills,  is  so  plainly  marked  out, 
that  it  can  be  neither  mistaken  nor  denied. 

This  is  hard  upon  them,  as  it  lays  them  under  the  necessity  of 
going  back  as  high  as  the  first  persecuting  Emperors,  that  is,  to 
the  first  Ages  of  the  Church,  to  seek  for  this  Man  of  sin;  and  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  rage  and  impiety  of  those  Tyrants,  and  in  the 
state  of  the  then  suffering  Church,  to  find  out  all  that  relates  to  the 
Antichristian  Power  foretold.  * 

The  difference  of  opinion,  therefore,  between  the  Romish  and 
Protestant  Churches,  on  this  important  point,  stands  thus  : — The 
Romanists  hold  that  this  Antichristian  Power  is  a  power  of  the 
Civil  kind  ;  the  Reformed  contend  that  it  is  a  power  Ecclesiasti- 
cal. While  both  concur  to  fix  the  seat  of  this  Power,  whose  nature 
is  thus  disputed,  in  the  City  of  Rome. 

This  long  Contest  may  therefore  be  well  reduced  to  a  single 
question,  a  question  which  leads  to  a  decisive  issue, — "Is  this  Anti- 
christian power  of  the  ecclesiastical,  or  is  it  of  the  civil 
kind?" — If  it  be  a  civil  jjower,  the  Church  of  Rome  gains  her  cause, 
and  clears  herself  of  the  capital  charge  of  the  Man  of  sin's  sitting  in 
the  chair  of  Peter,  and  usurping  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  If  the 
power  he  ecclesiastical,  the  Protestant  Churches  triumph,  as  being 
established  on  Prophecy,  and  having  their  secession  and  separation 
justified*  by  the  command  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

To  determine  this  decisive  question,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
lanch  out  into  that  wide  ocean  of  Literature,  agitated  by  a  thousand 
storms,  arising  from  every  controversial  quarter  of  this  unexplored 
world  of  mystical  Prophecy.  For,  if  the  Power  foretold  be  of  the 
civil  kind,  it  can  relate  only  to  the  persecuting  Emperors  ;  if  it  be  a 
Power  ecclesiastic,  it  can  relate  only  to  persecuting  Popes.  For  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  persecution  is  the  badge  of  Anti- 
christ. 

But  before  I  proceed  more  directly  to  shew  that  the  Pope,  and  not 
the  Emperor,  is  interested  in  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  this  man  of 
SIN,  it  will  give  additional  force  to  the  Evidence,  if  we  reflect,  pre- 
viously, on  the  distress  to  which,  both  matters  of  fact  and  matters  of 
right  have  reduced  the  Advocates  of  the  Papal  Cause. 

To  evade  the  edge  of  these  Prophecies,  which  cut  so  deep  into  the 
vitals  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  her  Advocates  did  not  want  dexterity, 
when  they  interpreted  Antichrist  to  be  a  Power  of  the  civil  kind. 
This  took  the  burthen  from  off  their  shoulders,  by  removing  the  whole 
Scene  into  an  opposite  quarter  ;  a  quarter  fertile  of  plausible  applica- 
tions. Their  dexterity  consisted  in  turning  necessity  into  a  shew  of 
choice.    For  the  birth  of  Antichrist,  his  acts  and  atehievements,  being 
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confined  to  one  particular  City  ;  in  order  to  find  a  Civil  Power  domi- 
neering in  this  City,  and  persecuting  tlie  Church  of  Christ,  they  were 
obliged  to  force  their  way  upwards,  to  the  first  Ages  of  Christianity. 
But,  how  much  this  makes  their  Cause  to  labour,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  evince. 

1 .  First  then,  had  Antichrist  or  the  man  of  si?t  been  the  perse- 
cuting Roman  Emperors,  the  Christians  of  that  time  must  needs  have 
seen  and  acRnowledged  his  Character,  in  the  working  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Prophecy :  They,  who  were  Contemporaries,  and,  of 
course,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  respecting 
the  Persecutors,  and  every  circumstance  attending  the  Persecution, 
could  not  but  see  how  all  of  them  (if  such  were  the  fact)  quadrated 
with  every  part  of  the  Prediction  ;  and  so  have  been  fully  convinced, 
that  the  Man  of  sin  was  the  Emjieror  of  the  loorld ;  as  indeed  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  one  in  a  much  lower  Station.  On  the  contrary, 
though  Persecution  be  the  family-badge  of  Antichrist,  yet  the 
Christians  of  that  time  saw  nothing  in  the  imperial  edicts,  or  in  their 
execution,  that  had  any  marked  resemblance  to  the  desolations  to  be 
committed  by  the  man  of  sin.  They  saw  nothing  there  even  to  excite 
their  attention,  or  to  erect  their  minds  towards  the  Crimes  or  towards 
the  Punishment  of  the  man  of  sin,  so  graphically  described  by  the 
apostles  Paul  and  John  :  nor,  indeed,  any  other  circumstance  in  their 
then  state  of  oppression,  sufficient  to  rescue  the  Apocalypse  from  a 
total  neglect,  save  in  the  doiibts  they  entertained  of  its  authenticity. 
So  that,  if  the  Prophecy  of  Antichrist  concerned  the  early  fortunes  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  our  ^'Adversaries  pretend  ;  and  that,  yet,  the 
Church,  most  concerned,  saw  nothing  of  it,  as  was  the  case  ;  Unbe- 
lievers will  say,  that  no  greater  disgrace  can  befal  Prophecy  than 
what  these  two  things,  when  laid  together,  will  occasion. 

2.  Again,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Information  concerning 
Antichrist,  or  the  Man  of  sin,  was  not  intrusted  to  St.  John  alone. 
It  was  communicated  to  other  of  the  Apostles ;  perhaps  to  all,  for 
reasons  we  may  easily  collect ;  certainly,  to  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Now  St.  Paul,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
combating  a  growing  error  then  risen  in  the  Church,  "  that  the 
SECOND  COMING  of  our  Lord  was  at  hand,"  says.  Let  no  man  deceive 
you  by  any  means  :  for  that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  be  a  fall- 
ing away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  first  revealed,  the  son  of 
Perdition.^  This  is  no  obscure  intimation  that  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ was  at  some  considerable  distance.  But  the  words  which 
follow  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt :  Remember  ye  not  (says  he)  that 
when  I  was  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things  ?  and  now  ye  knoiv, 
what  withholdetii  that  He  might  be  revealed  in  his  time.    For  the 
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Mystery  of  Iniquity  doth  already  work  :  only  he,  who  now  let- 
teth,  will  left,  imtil  he  be  taken  out  of  the  ivay  :  and  then  shall  that 
WICKED  ONE  be  revealed.'* 

By  this,  it  appears,  tliat  the  impediment,  or  lett,  to  the  revelation 
of  Antichrist  was  something  external. — That  spirit  of  Pride,  perse- 
cution, and  impiety,  which  makes  up  the  Character  of  the  man  of 
SIN,  was  ah-eady  breeding  and  fostering  in  the  Church ;  and  were  it 
not  for  an  impediment  without,  which  would  take  some  time  to 
remove,  his  appearance  might  have  been  soon  expected.  This  impedi- 
ment, we  see,  St,  Paul  scruples  to  lay  open  by  Letter  ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  reminds  them,  that,  in  his  Conversations  with  them,  he  had 
explained  the  secret.  But  surely,  when  his  argvtment  led  him  to  it, 
he  had  small  cause  to  decline  a  repetition,  unless  he  thought  it  dan- 
gerous to  be  put  in  writing.  Such  a  reserve  was  not  his  wont.  On 
other  occasions  of  precept  and  instruction,  he  inculcated  what  he 
would  impress  upon  their  minds,  by  frequent  remonstrances  and  repeti- 
tions, in  season  and  out  of  season.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
something  of  great  importance  occasioned  his  reserve.  And  if  this 
lett  to  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  were  the  present  existence  of 
THE  Roman  Empire,  we  are  not  to  wonder  he  should  scruple  to 
commit  so  dangerous  a  secret  to  paper  ;  He  who,  on  all  occasions, 
was  so  cautious  not  to  give  ofl'ence  to  the  civil  Power.  And  what 
would  have  been  deemed  so  high  a  crime  of  State  against  immortal 
Rome,  as  to  teach  that  her  Dominion  was  to  pass  away ;  and,  as  an 
obstruction  to  the  eternal  Decrees  of  Providence,  to  give  place  to  a 
Power  still  more  tyrannical  and  unjust? 

Now,  as  the  Papal  usurpation  arose  out  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  could  have  arisen,  naturally,  by  no  other  means, 
we  have  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  existence  of  this  Empire 
was  the  very  lett  and  impediment  so  obscurely  intimated  by  the 
prudent  Apostle. 

However,  he  tells  us,  that  the  secret  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Churches,  And  probably  it  was  one  amongst  the  chief  of  those 
dangerous  informations,  which,  we  learn  from  the  history  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  were  kept,  with  aU  care,  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Catechumens. 

What  then  would  such  a  communication  to  the  Church  produce, 
but  what  it  did  produce,  a  general  Opinion,  that  the  appearance  of 
Antichrist  was  to  be  in  the  latter  times  ?  The  Apostle,  we  find,  when 
he  combated  the  common  error,  that  our  Lord's  second  coming  was  at 
hand,  employs  this  general  opinion  concerning  Antichrist,  to  shew 
how  much  they  were  mistaken,  by  an  argument  to  this  purpose, 
"  You  acknowledge  that  Antichrist  is  to  appear  in  the  latter  times ; 

*  Versea  5 — 8. 
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now  this  Man  of  sin  must  be  revealed  before  the  second  coming ; 
consequently  the  second  coming  must  needs  be  far  off." 

The  late  appearance  of  Antichrist  was  a  doctrine  so  universally 
received  in  the  primitive  Church,  that  it  was  like  a  proverbial  saying 
amongst  them ;  and  from  thence  St.  John  takes  occasion  to  mo- 
ralize on  the  Doctrine,  and  warn  his  followers  against  that  spirit 
which,  in  after-times,  was  to  animate  the  Man  of  sin. — "  Little 
children,"  says  he,  "  it  is  the  last  time :  and  ye  have  heard  that 
Antichrist  shall  come  :  even  now  there  are  many  Antichrists  ;  whereby 
ye  know  that  it  is  the  last  time.""^  As  much  as  to  say.  We  are 
fallen  into  the  very  dregs  of  time,  as  appears  from  that  Antichristian 
spirit  which  now  so  much  pollutes  the  Churches  :  for  you  know,  it  is 
a  common  saying,  that  "Antichrist  is  to  come  in  those  ivretched  days." 
The  Apostle  goes  on  to  employ  the  same  allusion  through  the  rest 
of  the  Epistle — He  is  Antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the 
Son.f — Again — This  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof  ye  have 
heard  that  it  should  come  ;  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world  "% 
— And  again — Many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who  confess 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.  This  is  a  Deceiver  and 
AN  Antichrist. §  Where,  we  see,  the  Appellation,  Antichrist,  is 
employed  to  signify  an  enemy  of  God  and  godliness  in  general,  by  the 
same  figure  of  speech  that  Elias  was  designed  in  those  times  to 
signify  a  Prophet ;  and  Rachel,  a  Daughter  of  Israel ;  and  that,  in 
these  times,  Judas  is  used  for  a  Traitor,  and  Nero  for  a  Tyrant. 
But  as  these  converted  terms  necessarily  suppose,  that  they  originally 
belonged  to  persons  of  the  like  Characters,  who  had  them  in  f  roper  ; 
so  does  the  name  Antichrist,  transferred  by  St.  John,  to  certain  of 
his  impious  Contemporaries,  as  necessarily  suppose,  that  there  was 
one  who  should  arise  in  the  latter  times,  to  whom  the  title  eminently 
belonged,  as  marked  out  in  the  Prophecies  by  the  proper  name  of 
Antichrist. 

This  was  not  amiss  to  observe,  because  the  Advocates  of  the  See  of 
Rome  have  laid  hold  of  these  passages  to  shew,  that  Antichrist 
was  only  a  generic  term  for  every  enemy  of  God  and  godliness : 
Whereas  we  Protestants  insist,  that  it  was  the  Proper  name  of  one 
Grand  Impostor ;  not  one  by  the  individuality  of  Person,  but  by  the 
identity  of  Station,  to  be  revealed  in  the  latter  Ages  of  the  Church ; 
and,  after  he  had  been  foretold  by  name,  that  was  applied  yenerically, 
by  the  commonest  figure  of  speech,  to  all  who  had  any  semblance  to 
his  Character.  The  only  difi^erence  is,  that  Prophecy  enabled  the 
sacred  Writers  to  use  the  generic  appellation,  before  the  appearance 
of  him  who  had  it  for  his  patronymic  ;  whereas,  in  the  other  cases, 

•  1  John  ii.  IS.  f    Verse  22.  1  Chap.  iv.  3.  §  2  Jobn  7. 
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the  generic  term  baust  needs  come  after  the  Person  who  first  bore  it 
for  his  own  name. 

From  these  places  therefore  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  Antichrist  or  man  of  sin  predicted  by  Both  of 
them  (his  Person  and  Fortunes,  more  fully  by  the  latter ;  his  Mer- 
chandize and  Traffic,  more  minutely  by  the  former)  could  not  be  the 
persecuting  Emperors. 

Another  very  persuasive  argument,  that  the  Antichristian  Power 
in  question  is  the  growth  of  these  latter  times,  is  the  mysterious 
darkness  in  which  the  enigmatic  prophecies  in  the  Apocalypse  con- 
cerning Antichrist  lay  involved  for  many  ages.  A  light  indeed 
shining  in  a  dark  idace,  to  the  few  sagacious  observers  of  every  age, 
but  surrounded  with  so  thick  a  darkness  to  all  besides,  that,  despair- 
ing to  penetrate  the  gloom,  they  consigned  the  Apocalypse  to  a 
general  neglect,  not  without  much  uncertainty  and  doubt  concerning 
its  Author.  But  these  latter  times  have  seen  the  clouds  and  darkness 
gradually  fly  off,  and  the  light  grow  stronger  and  brighter  as  the  fate 
of  Antichrist  approaches.  This  seems  to  be  a  sure  evidence,  that 
the  grand  Impostor  is  of  these  times ;  that  he  has  advanced  through 
several  stages  of  his  Usurpation  ;  that  two  or  three  ages  ago  his  power 
was  at  the  height ;  that  he  is  now  past  his  meridian,  and  hasting  to 
his  decline ;  and  that  some  future  Age,  not  very  remote,  will  see  his 
total  destruction  ;  and  consequently  the  remaining  obscurity  of  this 
famous  book  made  manifest  to  all.* 

•  A  late  Protestant  Editor  and  Commentator  of  the  New  Testament,  in  reverence 
perLaps  to  tlie  memory  of  Grotius,  one  of  the  brightest  Ornaments  of  the  Church  or 
Sect  to  which  this  Editor  belongs,  contends,  as  that  great  Man  had  done  before  him, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  Antichrist.  AVe  know  what  it  was  that  induced 
Grutius  to  maintain  that  system  ;  it  was  a  project  of  a  comprehension  long  since  out  of 
credit,  from  a  sense  of  its  visionary  impracticable  nature  :  wiiat  it  was  that  induced  this 
learned  man  to  revive  it,  a  doctrine  so  injurious  to  the  Protestant  Cause,  unless  a  mis- 
taken fondness  for  that  excellent  Person's  Memory,  I  confess  myself  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive. 

However,  he  assures  us,  that  the  fanciful  application  of  Antichrist  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  was  iirst  made  in  the  Fom-teenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  b)'  the  Franciscan 
Monks:  from  whom  he  says  the  Reformed  Churches  received  it :  and  then  adds — Jint 
the  thing  will  hardly  find  credit  with  men  of  sense,  that  in  a  barbarous  and  unlearned 
age,  the  true  key  to  the  Ajmcalypse  should  be  intrusted  to  these  paltry  Monks,  destitute  of 
letters  and  all  knowledge  of  Antiquity,  and  denied  to  the  whole  Christian  Church  before, 
for  Thirteen  whole  Centuries  together.*  No  white-washer  of  Popery  could  have  done 
better. 

In  a  HISTORY  OF  THINGS  PAST,  and  recorded  in  the  learned  languages,  the  lan- 
guages of  the  times,  the  best  Scholar  and  most  sagacious  Critic  without  doubt  bids 
fairest  for  the  best  Interpreter  :  and  the  earlier  he  is  to  the  subject,  the  better  chance  he 
has  of  being  in  the  right. 

But  in  a  Prophecy  of  things  to  come,  foretold  in  all  its  circumstances,  com- 
mon sense  assures  us,  that  he  is  most  likt4y  to  interpret  best  who  lives  latest,  and  comes 
nearest  to  the  time  of  the  completion.  For  he  viho  hath  seen  one  part  already  fullilled, 
a  part  which  gives  light  to  the  remainder  yet  unfuhiUed,  will  certainlj'  be  best  able  to 
judge  of  the  whole,  and  best  understand  to  what  object  it  capitally  relates. 

*  M^k  tamen  apud  cordatos  fidein  inveniet,  seculo  barbaro  et  indocto  vcram  Apocalypseos  cla- 
vem,  per  Integra  tredecim  sccula  omnibus  Christianis  occultatani,  a  Mouachis  omni  linguaruin  et 
antiquitatum  cuguitione  destitutis,  repertum  fiiisse. — Nov.  Test.  Gruc.  Amat.  1752.  torn.  ii.  pp.  891, 
892. 
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A  third  Objection  to  this  papal  interpretation,  may  be  drawn  from 
a  Principle  laid  down  in  the  entrance  on  this  Discourse,  viz.  That 
Miracles  and  Prophecies  are  the  two  great  Pillars  of  revealed  Reli- 
yion ;  but  raised  in  succession,  each  in  its  proper  time  and  place. 
From  whence  it  may  be  collected,  that  the  accomplishment  of 
Prophecies  belongs  to  the  latter  times,  just  as  the  working  of 
Miracles  does  to  the  former  :  The  use  of  Prophecies  fulfilled 
being  to  strengthen  the  evidence  of  our  Faith,  from  Miracles 
performed ;  which  a  long  intermission  of  many  ages  may  seem  to 
have  impaired.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  accomplishment  of 
these  Prophecies  happened,  and  is  to  be  sought  for,  in  i\ie  first  ages  of 
the  Church,  tends  to  cross  and  defeat  the  gracious  purpose  of  the 
Founder ;  wliile   it   takes  avv'ay  Prophecy  from   these  latter  times,  in 

Tbe  most  exalted  genius,  with  the  exactest  knowledge  of  Antiquity,  and  skill  in 
Languages,  could  not  enable  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  form  any  tolerable 
judgment  of  a  thing  at  that  time  almost  totally  hidden  in  futurity ;  especially  if  it  were 
(as  was  the  case  here)  in  a  matter  of  which  the  mind  of  man,  for' want  of  the  know- 
ledge or  experience  of  any  thing  similar,  could  have  no  conception. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  profoundest  ignorance,  in  the  want  of  aU  those  accomplish- 
ments, could  not  hinder  the  most  stupid  Alonk  from  seeing  what  was  before  his  eyes, 
Antichrist  in  Pontificals,  and  the  Man  of  Sin  arrived  at  his  full  stature.  This  extraor- 
dinary Personage  he  might  know,  by  the  mere  information  of  his  sense,  was  the  bloody 
tyrant  foretold. 

On  other  occasions  indeed,  for  wise  and  general  purposes,  it  pleased  Oivine  Providence 
to  hide  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Gospel _/";•()■«!.  the  ivise  and  prudent,  and  to  reveal  thcin 
unto  Babes.  But  in  this,  the  same  dispensation  was  necessary  and  unavoidable  :  And 
the  Fkaxciscans,  without  a  miracle,  had  the  honour  of  starting  Antichrist  in  his 
form,  which,  without  a  miracle,  the  Origcns  and  the  Chrysostoms  must  hunt  after  in  vain. 

But  the  jjleasantest  part  of  the  argument  is  behind. —  If  (says  the  learned  Critic)  we 
believe  the  Franciscans  ivhen  they  tell  us,  that  the  Pope  is  the  Beast  and  the  ivhore  of 
Babylon,  we  'must  of  necessity  believe  them,  tvhen  they  tell  us,  that  they  themselves  are 
the  only  spiritual  Brethren,  the  true  Church,  and  that  the  single  mark  of  the  true  Church 
IS  to  live  on  alms,  and  to  wear  a  strait  and  short  capuchine.*  Commend  me  to  a 
Reasoner  like  this ;  a  Reasoner  on  necessity.  What !  because  that  wliich  the  Francis- 
cans saw  before  then-  eyes,  and  we  see  with  ours,  and  so  agree  with  them,  that  the 
Prophecy  of  Paul  and  John  concerning  Antichrist  was  fulfilled  in  the  Pope,  there- 
fore we  must  of  necessity  believe  these  same  Monks  when  they  say  they  are  the  true 
Church,  though  no  Prophecy  hath  given  us  the  marks  either  of  them  or  their  pretended 
church,  unless  it  be  in  the  Frogs  that  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Beast. — If  you  give 
a  man  credit  for  what  he  can  prove,  we  are  obliged,  it  seems,  to  give  him  credit  for 
what  he  cannot. 

The  Commentators  of  the  present  age,  as  living  so  much  later  than  those  Franciscans, 
have  seen  more  marks  of  the  Beast,  as  he  grew  more  enraged  ;  for  then,  as  the  poet 
said  of  his  fellow-beast  the  Tiger, 

■ — he  swell'd  with  angry  pride. 
And  call'd  forth  all  his  spots  on  every  side — 

and  so  have  been  able  to  give  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  he  is  the  Inhabitant  of 
the  Seven  Hills  ;  and  in  this  the  Protestant  W^'orld  has  generally  acquiesced.  But  does  the 
sober  part  of  it  believe,  that  therefore  the  warm-headed  Interpreters  of  the  Apocalypse 
have  discovered  (as  they  pretend)  the  Martyrs,  Saints,  and  Witnesses,  persecuted 
and  despoiled  by  the  Scarlet  Whore  and  her  infernal  Abettors,  in  their  own  Friends 
and  Parties  in  Religion  ?  By  no  means.  And  why  ?  These  Interpreters  prove,  in  the 
most  incontestible  manner,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  Antichrist  ;  but  we  see 
they  only  fancy  they  have  discovered  the  Objects  of  his  rage,  in  those  who  do  honour  to 
their  Cause. 

*  Qui  vero  Franciscanis  credit,  Pontificctn  Roiiianum  esse  belluam  ct  meretricem  Bab.vlonicam, 
nsdem  ctiam  credat  nkcesse  est  solos  fratres  spirituales  esse  vcrara  ccclesiam,  et  unicum  verse 
ecclesiae  characterera  esse  vivere  pane  mendicato,  et  gestare  arctura  brevcmque  cucullum.     P.  892. 
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which  it  is  wanted,  and  gives  it  to  the  former,  which  stood  in  no  need 
of  it ;  bestowing  on  some  Ages  a  wasteful  abundance,  find  depriving 
others  of  a  necessary  supply. 

Thus,  on  the  confession  of  our  Adversaries,  the  head-quarters  of 
Antichrist  being  fixed  in  Rome;  and,  on  the  conviction  of  our 
senses,  his  tyrannical  and  usurped  Power  being  exercised  in  these 
latter  times  :  We  come  more  directly  to  the  main  question.  Whe- 
ther Antichrist  BE  A  Civil  Power,  or  a  Spiritual? 

That  it  was  a  Spiritual,  we  shall  now  evince,  by  the  following 
reasons  : 

1.  In  these  latter  times,  there  hath  been  no  Civil  power  in  Rome, 
separate  from  an  Ecclesiastical ;  but  an  Ecclesiastical  only,  which 
hath  drawn  after  it,  a  Civil.  So  that  if  Rome  were  the  seat  of 
Antichrist,  and  these  latter  times  gave  rise  to  his  Usurpation  ; 
and  that,  in  these  latter  times,  there  was  no  such  civil  power  in 
Rome,  but  this  of  Antichrist  ;  the  consequence  will  be,  that  Anti- 
christ as  such  is  a  Spiritual  or  Ecclesiastical,  and  not  a  Civil 
power. 

The  thing  which  hath  kept  this  controversy  on  a  creditable  footing, 
is  the  TWO  Powers'  changing  hands  as  it  were,  and  invading  one 
another's  provinces. 

So  that  when  we  urge  the  Papists  with  Antichrist'' s  having  the 
marks  of  a  spiritual  power,  and  therefore,  not  the  Imperial;  they 
reply,  these  marks  may  well  be  seen  in  a  Power  confessedly  CivU, 
since  the  Emperor,  like  the  Fope,  was  always  Pontifex  Maximus  here  ; 
and  very  often,  a  God,  or  a  Saint  at  least,  hereafter. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  urge  us  with  those  marks  of  Anti- 
christ which  bespeak  him  a  civil  power ;  we  reply,  that  though 
the  Papers  essential  power  be  indeed  of  the  spiritual  kind,  yet  he 
rightly  wears  these  marks  of  a  secular ;  since  such  a  power  he  had 
annexed  to  his  spiritual,  (just  as  the  Emperor  annexed  a  spiritual 
power  to  the  civil)  by  his  investing  himself  with  a  civil  Dominion, 
called  St.  Pete7-'s  Patrimony. 

2.  So  far  in  confutation  of  the  System  framed  by  Grotius,  to  faci- 
litate the  project  of  a  visionary  Comprehension  ;  a  system  of  real 
service  to  nothing  but  the  Papal  Tyranny.  It  is  true,  that  the 
evidence  here  employed  is  only  negative ;  yet  it  comes  with  a  force, 
which  no  positive  evidence  can  exceed.  But  to  leave  no  subterfuge 
for  doubt,  I  shall  close  aU  with  the  other  species,  the  proof  positive, 
taken  from  the  Apocalyptic  Character  of  this  famous  Personage. 

3.  Power  is  male  or  female  indifferently.  Hence,  the  Power  in  ques- 
tion is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  attribute  of  the  man  of  sin  ;  some- 
times, of  the  Scarlet  Whore.  A  corrupt  Church  may  be  found 
either  under  a  popular  or  monarchic  government.     Under  a  popular. 
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One  name  and  one  personage  would  serve  in  enigmatic  Prophecy,  both 
for  the  Governor'  and  the  Governed  ;  because  they  are  all  reciprocally 
one  and  the  other :  and  such  a  Church  might  be  commodiously  repre- 
sented by  07ie  single  Personage.  But,  under  a  monarchic  or  despotic 
Government,  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  such  a  Church  cannot  be 
well  represented  but  under  Two ;  the  Tyrannic  Head  and  miserable 
Members,  sometimes  suffering  under,  and  sometimes,  again,  sharing 
in,  the  Tyranny. 

On  this  account,  there  was  a  propriety  and  elegance  in  the  occa- 
sional change  of  the  Sex,  by  the  sacred  Penmen.  The  Popk,  as 
Usurper  and  Tyrant  in  Chrisfs  Kingdom,  is  represented  under  the 
male  image  of  Antichrist  or  the  man  of  sin  ;  and  the  Church 
OF  Rome,  whose  cup  of  abominations  had  debauched  and  intoxicated 
the  world,  under  the  female  image  of  the  Scarlet  Whore. 

And  as  this  affords  us  the  clearest  proof,  that  the  Antichristian 
Power  in  question  is  of  the  spiritual  and  not  of  the  civil  kind,  I 
shall  pursue  the  Vision  in  those  famous  Prophecies  which  presents  the 
Christian  Church  under  a  female  form ;  first,  in  its  celestial,  native, 
purity ;  and  then,  in  its  degenerate  and  apostate  state.  For,  of  all 
the  emblematic  Pictures  in  the  Apocalyptic  Visions,  those  two  are  the 
least  ambiguous. 

In  the  xiith  Chapter,  a  Woman  comes  from  Heaven,  "  clothed  with 
the  Sun,  and  the  Moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of 
twelve  stars  :  And  she  being  with  chUd,  cried,  travaihng  in  birth,  and 
pained  to  be  delivered — And  behold  a  great  red  Dragon,  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads. — And 
the  Dragon  stood  before  the  Woman,  which  was  ready  to  be  delivered, 
for  to  devour  her  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born.  And  she  brought 
forth  a  man-child,  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  Iron  ; 
and  the  Child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and  to  his  throne.  And  the 
Woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  had  a  place  prepared  of 
God,  that  they  should  feed  her  there." — 

In  the  xviiith  Chapter,  an  Angel  says  to  John,  "  Come  hither,  I 
will  shew  unto  thee  the  judgment  of  the  great  Whore,  that  sitteth 
upon  many  Waters :  with  whom  the  Kings  of  the  earth  have  com- 
mitted fornication,  and  the  Inhabiters  of  the  earth  have  been  made 
drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication.  So  he  carried  me  away  in 
the  spirit  into  the  wilderness  :  and  I  saw  a  Woman  sit  upon  a 
scarlet-coloured  Beast  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns.  And  the  Woman  was  arrayed  in  purple  and 
scarlet  colour,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls, 
having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand,  full  of  abominations  and  filthiness 
of  fornication.  And  upon  her  forehead  was  a  name  written.  Mystery, 
Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of  Harlots,   and  abominations  of  the 
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earth.  And  I  saw  the  Woman  druuken  with  the  blood  of  the  Saints, 
and  with  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs  of  Jesus  :  and  when  I  saw  her,  I 
wondered  with  great  admiration.  And  the  Angel  said  unto  me. 
Wherefore  didst  thou  marvel  ?  I  will  tell  thee  the  Mystery  of  the 
Woman,  and  of  the  Beast  that  carrieth  her,  which  hath  the  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns. — And  here  is  the  mind  which  hath  Wisdom,  the 
seven  heads  are  seven  mountains  on  which  the  Woman  sitteth. — 
These  shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb  ;  and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome 
them." 

Though  the  two  prophetic  Visions,  I  have  here  transcribed,  be  full 
of  evidence  concerning  the  fortunes  of  Antichrist,  and  the  fate  of 
the  Scarlet  Whore  ;  and  that  the  Pope  and  See  of  Rome  are  no 
other  than  the  alias  names  of  the  Criminal ;  yet  our  point  being  only 
to  shew,  that  the  Antichristian  Power  in  question  is  a  spiritual 
and  not  a  civil  Power,  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  do  with  its  various 
abominations,  here  sketched  out,  further  than  as  some  circumstances, 
concerning  these  abominations,  speak  more  fully  to  the  general  truth 
we  are  upon. 

The  same  Woman,  who  represents  the  Christian  Religion,  we  see 
appear  in  both  the  Prophetic  Visions ; — pure  and  immaculate  when 
first  let  down  from  Heaven ;  but  defiled  and  contaminated  by  a  long 
commerce  in  the  Wilderness  of  this  world. 

In  her  Virgin-state  we  see  her  armed  in  the  celestial  panoply  of 
Faith  and  Knowledge  ;  and,  (while  in  this  state)  like  her  almighty 
Father,  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  changing  :  expressed  by 
her  being  cloathed  with  the  sun,  crowned  with  twelve  stars,  and  the 
moon  under  her  feet. — She  is  in  labour  with  her  first-born,  and  pained 
to  be  delivered ;  by  which  is  admirably  held  out,  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  our  holy  Religion  struggled  with,  in  giving  birth  to  the 
infant  Church,  whom  the  Powers  of  this  world  stood  ready  to  devour : 
strongly  expressed  by  the  great  red  dragon  who  stood  before  the  woman 
ready  to  be  delivered,  for  to  devour  her  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born. 
Whose  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  extraordinary  Providence  of 
Heaven,  wakeful  for  its  preservation :  and  her  child,  whose  future 
fortune,  we  are  told,  was  to  rule  all  nations  (when  he  had  degenerated 
into  a  Tyrant)  ivith  a  rod  of  iron,  as  soon  as  brought  forth,  was  caught 
up  unto  God,  and  to  his  throne. 

The  Woman  fled  into  the  Wilderness,  and  was  in  safety  there. 
I  know  no  better  reason  for  our  being  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
than  that,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  are  resumed,  as  they  are 
in  the  xviith  Chapter,  we  might  know  where  to  find  her ;  and,  as  she 
was  so  totally  changed,  to  know  her  likewise  when  we  had  found  her. 
In  this  Chapter,  therefore,  the  Prophet  is  led  into  the  Wilderness, 
and  introduced  to  her  presence,  sitting  upon  a  scarlet-coloured  Beast,. 
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tinder  the  title  of  tlia  great  Whore,  and  branded  in  the  forehead, 
as  was  the  wont,  in  stigmatizing  common  Prostitutes.  Indeed  her 
meretricious  dress  and  equipage  suflScientiy  shew  how  much  she  was 
fallen  from  her  first  love.  She  is  stript  of  all  the  ornaments  which 
she  brought  down  with  her  from  Heaven ;  and  instead  of  being 
clothed,  as  at  first  she  was,  with  the  sicn,  and  crowned  with  twelve 
stars,  she  is  now  arrayed  in  purjjle  and  scarlet  colour,  and  decked  with 
gold,  and  jjrecious  stones,  and  -pearls :  that  is.  Religion  had  now 
exchanged  those  divine  gifts  and  graces,  with  which  she  was  first 
adorned  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  worldly  wealth  and  grandeur,  to 
which  she  was  arrived,  by  coming  to  a  good  understanding  with  her 
old  enemy  the  Red  Dragon,  or  Civil  Power  :  Of  whom  having 
received  the  trappings  of  Sovereignty,  she  soon  after  tore  from  him 
the  Sovereignty  itself.  A  revolution  in  her  fortunes  well  expressed  by 
her  MOUNTING  and  riding  the  scarlet-coloured  Beast,  the 
same  with  the  red  Dragon  ;  as  appears  from  the  like  number  of 
heads  and  ho7'ns  bestowed  upon  the  Monster  under  each  denomination. 
Nay,  to  mark  this  identity  the  stronger,  the  Crowns  which  were  on 
the  seven  heads  of  the  red  Dragon,  while  he  was  Sovereign,  and  a 
Persecutor  of  the  Virgin,  are  no  longer  found  on  the  seven  heads  of 
the  scarlet-coloured  Beast,  now  deprived  of  Sovereignty,  and  become 
subject  to  the  Scarlet  Whore  :  Who  having  got  the  Beast,  or  degene- 
rated Civil  Power,  at  this  advantage,  rides  him  at  her  pleasure ;  and, 
like  another  Circe,  gives  him  of  her  Golden  Cup,  full  of  the  Wine  of 
her  abominations,  and  filthiness  q/"  fornication,  while  she  herself 
drinks  the  blood  of  the  Saints. — The  Kings  of  the  earth  (says  the 
Prophet)  commit  fornication  loith  the  Whore  ;  i.  e.  in  this  impure 
mixture  of  the  two  Powers,  civil  and  spiritual,  both  become  polluted  ; 
the  Civil  uses  Religion  for  an  engine  of  State,  to  support  Tyranny  ; 
and  the  Spiritual  gets  invested  with  the  rights  of  the  Magistrate,  to 
enable  her  to  persecute. 

But  if  we  attend  to  the  Prophetic  Language  of  St.  John,  we  shall 
see  more  clearly  the  beauty  of  this  representation.  His  language 
abounds  in  a  mixed  phraseology,  formed  on  the  different  natures  of  the 
two  Dispensations  :  And  expressive  of  ideas  belonging,  sometimes  to 
the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other  system.  Each  of  these  sorts  the 
Prophet  employs  occasionally,  as  each  best  contributes  to  the  force 
and  elegance  of  his  discourse.  So  here,  the  Cup  of  fornication 
alludes  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  Jewish ;  in  which,  the  figurative 
name,  for  Idolatry,  was  Fornication  and  Adultery. — The  blood  of 
the  Saints  alludes  to  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Christian ;  and 
more  plainly  signifies  Persecution  for  Opinion.  These  are  the  two 
great  Reproaches  of  all  Religion,  natural  and  revealed  :  and  each  was 
the  pecuhar  Post,  the  one  of  Judaisn-,  tlie  other  of  Christianity.      For 
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Idolatry  violates  the  very  essence  of  the  Law,  and  Persecution 
defeats  all  the  virtue  of  the  Gospel.  These  two  infernal  Tyrannies, 
the  Prophet  represents  as  the  Assessors  of  the  Scarlet  Whore,  now 
become  Sovereign  of  the  Earth. 

But  if  Vfe  want  to  know  the  ingredients  of  this  inchanted  Cup, 
with  which  the  Inhabiters  of  the  earth  have  been  made  dnmh,  St. 
Paul  will  tell  us.  In  his  account  of  the  side-board  of  the  great 
Whore,  he  tells  us,  that  "  In  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from 
the  Faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  Doctrines  of  Devils  ; 
speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot 
iron ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats, 
which  God  hath  ci-eated  to  be  received."  *  In  which  words  the  Holy 
Spirit  graphically  describes, — the  Worship  of  Saints — the  fabrication 
of  false  Miracles — the  invention  of  Purgatory,  and  the  means  con- 
trived for  escaping  it — monkish  and  clerical  Celibacy — Pagan  fasts 
— and   Jewish   distinction  of  meats. 

The  last  excess  of  the  Woman  in  pur2jle  and  scarlet  colour,  after 
having  intoxicated  all  others,  is  the  getting  drunk,  herself — I  saiv  the 
Woman  (says  the  Prophet)  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  Saints,  and 
with  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs  of  Jesus. — In  lies  and  hypocrisy  the 
Whore  began  her  reign ;  and  in  Persecution,  she  filled  up  the 
measure  of  her  Tyranny.  Nothing  now  remained,  but  the  coming 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  when  the  ten  horns,  or  the  Civil  Powers  of 
Europe  confederated,  shall  hate  the  Whore,  and  make  her  desolate  and 
naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  burn  her  with  fire.\  But  this 
being  an  unfulfilled  Prophecy,  a  matter  yet  in  the  womb  of  Time,  we 
make  no  further  use  of  it,  than  just,  by  quoting  it,  to  cultivate  and 
encourage  a  disposition  in  the  Rulers  of  the  earth,  to  facilitate 
the  great  work  which  Providence  hath  ordained  to  bring  to  pass  by 
their  ministry. 

To  conclude,  I  presume  I  have  now  performed  what  I  undertook, 
(and  it  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  cause) 
viz.  to  prove,  that  Antichrist  and  the  Scarlet  Whore  are  a 
Spiritual  Power ;  and  therefore,  no  other  than  the  Pope  and 
Church  of  Rome. 

One  of  the  soberest  as  well  as  soundest  Reasoners  of  this  reasoning 
Age,  who,  free  from  the  enthusiasm  of  party-zeal,  carried  with  him  to 
the  study  of  Scripture  all  the  Philosophic  light  and  precision,  which 
he  had  learnt  of  his  Masters,  Locke  and  Newton  (who  themselves 
employed  the  richest  of  their  stores  in  the  like  sacred  service)  after 
having  paid  the  closest  attention  to  the  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse, 
hath,  as  the  result  of  all,  been  bold  enough  to  put  the  truth  of  Re- 
vealed Religion  itself  on  the  reality  of  that  prophetic  Spirit  which 

*   1  Tim.  iv.  1,  et  soq.  t  Rev.  xvii.  IG. 
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here  foretells  the  desolation  of  Christ's  Church  and  Kingdom 
by  Antichrist ;  and  the  restoration  of  both  to  their  original  Purity 
and  Power.  "  If,"  (says  he)  "  in  the  days  of  St.  Paid  and  St. 
John,  there  was  any  footstep  of  such  a  sort  of  power  as  this  in  the 
world ;  or  if  there  had  been  any  such  power  in  the  world ;  or  if 
there  was  then  any  appearance  of  probability,  that  could  make  it 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  imagine  that  there  ever  could  be 
any  such  kind  of  power  in  the  world,  much  less  in  the  Temjile  or 
Church  of  God ;  and  if  there  be  not  now  such  a  power  actually  and 
conspicuously  exercised  in  the  world ;  and  if  any  picture  of  this 
power,  DRAWN  AFTER  THE  EVENT,  Can  now  describe  it  more  plainly 
and  exactly  than  it  was  originally  described  in  the  words  of  the 
Prophecy ;  then  may  it,  with  some  degree  of  plausibleness,  be  sug- 
gested, that  the  Prophecies  are  nothing  more  than  enthusiastic 
Imaginations."  * 

•  <*  Evidence  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion,"  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  Rector  of  St. 
James'.s,  Westminster,  p.  282. 
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p.  344.  A.  On  this  Point  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to 
those  two  excellent  Writers,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  for  a 
full  Demonstration  of  the  immateriality  of  that  Substance,  in  which  the 
faculties  of  sense  and  reflexion  reside.  [See  Clarke's  Tracts  against  Dod- 
well  and  Collins,  and  Baxter  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soul.]  These  Writers 
have  gone  much  further  than  Locke  and  others  on  the  same  Subject ;  who 
contented  themselves  with  shewing  the  possibility,  na^,  great  probability,  that 
the  thinking  substance  in  us  is  immaterial.  [See  Locke's  Second  Reply  to 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  p.  600.  of  his  Works.]  But  Clarke  and  Baxter 
have  clearly  proved,  from  the  discovered  qualities  of  a  thinking  Being,  that 
the  Soul  cannot  possibly  be  material,  whatever  undiscovered  qualities  it  may 
be  possessed  of.  And  this  conclusion  was  made  (in  my  opinion)  neither 
rashly  nor  at  random.  For,  to  unsettle  our  assurance  in  the  truth  of  their 
Opinion,  their  Adversaries  must  shew  that  such  undiscovered  qualities  are 
contrary  to  the  qualities  discovered ;  yet  contrary  qualities  can  never  sub- 
sist together  in  the  same  substance,  without  one  destroying  the  other. 
Hence,  we  understand  the  futility  of  Mr.  Locke's  superinduction  of  the 
faculty  of  thinking  to  a  system  of  Matter ;  conceived,  by  that  excellent 
Writer,  in  the  modest  fear  of  circumscribing  Omnipotence  ;  but  Omnipo- 
tence is  not  circumscribed  by  denying  its  power  of  making  qualities, 
destructive  of  one  another,  to  reside  in  the  same  substance  (for  a  power 
which  produces  nothing  is  no  exercise  of  power)  ;  but  by  denying  his  power 
to  change,  together  with  consistent  qualities,  the  nature  of  the  substance  in 
which  those  qualities  reside.  This  power  (supposing  Mr.  Locke  contended 
for  no  more)  will  be  readily  granted  ;  but  his  argument  will  gain  nothing 
by  it.  On  the  contrary,  by  changing  materiality  into  immateriality,  it  ends 
the  dispute  with  the  Bishop  ;  but  to  Mr.  Locke's  disadvantage,  by  proving, 
that  the  Soul,  or  thinking  Substance  in  us,  is  immaterial. 

P.  3.52.  B.  The  impious  notion  of  the  human  Soul's  being  part  or 
portion  of  the  Divine  Substance,  made  the  Theistical  Philosophers  give  no 
credit  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  [See 
the  Divine  Legation,  Vol.  II.  B.  5.  Sec.  4.]  To  avoid  this  impiety,  certain 
Christian  Enthusiasts  taught  that  eternity  was  the  condition  of  the  Soxil  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  grace.  And  so,  before  they  were  aware,  fell  into  the 
very  error  of  the  Philosophers,  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  avoid.  For 
eternity  being  confessed  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  attribvites  of  the  Deity,  it 
followed,  that  the  human  soul  was  indeed  part  or  portion  of  the  Divine 
Substance.  This  execrable  frenzy,  of  which  Religion  could  never  get 
entirely  free,  (known  by  the  name  of  Spinozism)  hath  of  late  appeared 
under  its  ugliest  form  in  the  Writings  of  Mr.  W.  Law,  collected  from  the 
exploded  ravings  of  Jacob  Behmen.  [See  a  book,  intituled.  An  Appeal  to 
all  who- doubt  or  disbelieve  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel.] — But  when  learned 
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men  wake  out  of  one  delirium,  it  is  not  to  recover  their  senses,  but  to  fall 
back  again  into  another  ;  and  that,  generally,  is  its  opjiosite.  So  it  was 
here.  The  Philosophic  Converts  to  the  Christian  Faith,  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church,  were  no  sooner  convinced  of  the  folly  of  fancying  that  the 
human  Soul  was  a  Part  of  the  Godhead,  than,  in  their  haste  to  be  at  distance 
from  that  monstrous  opinion,  they  ran  suddenly  into  a  contrary  folly,  and 
maintained,  that  the  Soul  had  not  one  spark  of  the  Divinity  in  her  whole 
composition  ;  but  was  material  as  well  as  mortal :  now  degrading  man  to 
a  brute,  whom  before  they  had  exalted  to  a  God.  Nor  hath  this  extrava- 
gance been  destitute  of  (for  what  extravagance  hath  ever  wanted)  the 
patronage  of  modern  Divines.  We  have  seen  it  lately  employed  in  support 
of  a  fresh  whimsy,  viz.  the  sleep  of  the  Soul.  One  thing  however 
seems  to  be  defective  in  the  Scheme  ;  which  is,  the  not  rectifying  the  old 
error  of  a  Resurrection.  For,  I  ajiprehend,  that  when  a  material  Soul  is 
once  gone  to  Sleep,  nothing  but  a  re-creation  can  awake  it. 

P.  358.  C.  Other  death  had  been  understood,  viz.  Eternal  life  in  7mser//. 
But,  to  see  what  ill  use  hath  been  made  of  this  portentous  comment,  we 
need  only  attend  to  Collins  in  his  discourse  of  free-thinking.  "  We  leam  in 
the  Old  Testament,"  (says  he)  "  that  Adam  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit 
subjected  himself  and  all  his  Posterity  to  death.  But  the  New  Testament 
TEACHES  us  TO  UNDERSTAND,  bj/  death,  ctemal  life  in  misery ;  and  from 
thence,  we  know  that  God  had  but  one  way  to  put  mankind  in  a  capacity 
of  enjoying  immortal  happiness."  p.  153.  Having  given,  in  this  buffoon 
manner,  so  absurd  and  monstrous  a  picture  of  redemption,  (to  the  compo- 
sition of  which  the  School  Divines  had  greatly  contributed)  he,  and  his 
free-thinking  colleagues,  hoped  that  their  Doctrine  of  Christianity's  being 
only  a  republication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  would  go  down  the  easier. 
And  they  well  enough  understood  how  to  manage  that  unscriptural  error  to 
their  advantage ;  as  may  be  seen  by  Tindal's  book,  intituled,  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation ;  which  combats  the  Christian  Revelation,  under 
cover  of  the  absurd  concessions  of  certain  latitudinarian  Divines  of  a  later 
date.  These  concessions,  Tindal  miscalls  the  Principles  or  Chris- 
tianity. Hence  this  formidable  book  became  one  continued  thread  of 
contemptible  sophistry  from  beginning  to  end.  Yet  I  rememlier  tlie  time 
when  the  false  terror  of  it  alarmed  the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy,  for  the 
danger  of  the  Church,  who  were  but  just  recovered  from  the  Sacheverel- 
crisis. 

P.  358.  D.  The  Remonstrants,  fearing  that  this  interpretation  of  the 
text  might  give  countenance  to  the  School-doctrine  of  original  sin,  deny 
that  Infants  are  here  meant,  by  those  who  had  not  sinned,  &c.  But  the  fear 
is  vain.  It  was  death,  and  not  damnation,  tvhich  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses.  The  expression — Kal  em  roiis  /xt)  afiaprrja-avTas,  &c. — implies  it  was 
a  part  only  of  the  human  species  which  was  free  from  sinning  after  the 
similitude  of  Adam'' s  transgression;  or  the  being  without  sin.  And  what 
part  could  this  be  but  the  infantine  ? 

P.  366.  E.  It  is  true,  that  notwithstanding  the  conformity  of  this 
language  in  the  Revelations  to  that  of  Peter  and  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  some 
Critics,  and  particularly  Grotius,  would  have  the  text  in  the  Apocalypse, 
which  says, — all  that  dwell  upon  the  Earth  shall  worship  him  whose  names  are 
not  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world — to  be  thus  understood — The  Book  of  Life  written  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  World — and  not  as  here  translated — Christ  slain  from,  the 
foundation  of  the  World.  However,  lioth  the  one  and  the  other  sense  infers 
the  same  trutli  ;  for  if  the  Book  of  Life  [of  tlie  Lamb  slain]  was  written 
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from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Lamb  slain,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  his  death,  was  pre-ordained  from  the  foundation  of  the  World. 

P.  3()9.  F.  The  reason  why  Jesus,  at  the  first  puhlication  of  the  Gospel, 
refers  so  little  to  the  Fall,  which  concerned  all  mankind,  and  so  much  to 
his  Messiahship,  which  directly  concerned  only  the  Jews,  is  apparent  ;  his 
Mission  was  first  directed  to  the  house  of  Israel.  He  left  his  Apostles  to 
carry  on  their  Ministry  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  Hence  St.  Paul, 
who  was  more  eminently  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  so  explicite  in  his 
account  of  the  restoration  from  the  Fall.  This  furnished  a  handle  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke  to  affinn,  with  equal  ignorance  and  malice,  that — Paul 
preached  a  new  Gospel,  different  from  that  of  Jesus. 

P.  379.  G.  A  learned  and  serious  Writer,*  in  a  late  book,  intituled. 
Observations  and  Enquiries  relating  to  the  various  parts  of  ancient  History,+ 
hath  a  chapter  concerning  human  Sacrifices  ;  which  he  thus  introduces — 
One  lootdd  think  it  scarce  possible  that  so  unnatural  a  custom  as  that  o/"  human 
Sacrifices  should  have  existed  in  the  world.  But  it  is  certain,  that  it  did  not 
only  exist,  but  almost  tmiversal/y  prevail."^  Our  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
unnatural  custom  will  much  abate  the  wonder.  However,  the  learned  Wri- 
ter solves  the  difficulty  with  much  ease  ;  by  deriving  it  from  the  Command 
to  Abraham.  And  here,  before  I  enter  on  the  matter,  permit  me  to  repeat, 
what  I  have  before  observed,  that  it  indicates  an  odd  turn  of  mind  (however 
general  it  may  be),  which  disposes  the  Learned  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the 
superstitious  Rites  of  antiquity,  rather  in  the  casual  adventures  of  par- 
ticular men,  than  in  the  uniform  workings  of  our  common  nature. § 

But  the  learned  Writer  fancies  his  solution  is  much  strengthened  by  the 
general  notion  of  Antiquity,  that  the  ANGPIinoeYSIA  was  a  Mystical 
Sacrifice.  Let  us  examine  his  reasoning  on  this  head.  Mr.  Bryant  having 
given  us,  from  the  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho,  what  relates  to  IL  or  KRO- 
NUS's  sacrifice  of  his  only  Son  (by  which,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  human 
Sacrifice  was  not  a  conceit  of  yesterday  ;  the  Author  of  that  fragment 
plainly  deriving  his  story  from  this  part  of  the  Abrahamic  History),  goes 
on  in  these  words,  "They"  [human  sacrifices]  "  were  institvited  probably 
in  consequence  oi  sl  projyhetic  Tradition,  which  I  imagine  had  been  preserved 
in  the  family  of  Esau  ;  and  transmitted,  through  his  posterity,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Canaan."  II 

To  this,  let  me,  first  of  all,  observe,  that  the  supposition  of  a  prophetic 
tradition  rests  entirely  on  the  truth  of  my  peculiar  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
command  to  Abraham,  viz.  That  it  was  a  mere  scenical  representation,  given 
at  the  patriarch'' s  earnest  request.  For  on  this  idea  only  could  the  command 
be  considered  as  a  prophecy.  But  this  is  doing  too  much  honour  to  my 
hypothesis,  still  held,  I  suppose,  by  the  more  orthodox,  to  be  a  paradox  ; 
and,  what  is  still  worse,  it  greatly  weakens  the  learned  Writer's  reasoning  ; 
for  a  scenical  rep>resentation,  which  must  naturally  end  as  this  did,  in  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  commanded  sacrifice,  could  hardly  induce  any  one,  who 
went  upon  the  grounds,  or  in  consequence  of  a  prophetic  Tradition,  to 
think  that  hunmn  Sacrifices  were  accej^table  to  the  Deity.  But  the  truth 
is,  this  prophetic  Tradition,  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  is  merely  gratis 
dictum.  We  find  not  the  least  footsteps  of  it  in  the  more  circumstantial 
History  of  the  other  branch  of  Abraham's  Family,  the  Patriarchal  ;  which 
was  most  concerned  to  preserve  it,  had  there  been  any  such.  Besides,  how 
this  commanded  Sacrifice,  which  was  forbidden  to  be  perpetrated,  should 
encourage  human  sacrifices,  before  men  had  steeled  themselves,  by  long 

•  Mr.  Bryant.  f  Printed  in  qxiarto,  ]  767  ■  1   Page  267.  ?   See 

"the  Divine  Legation."  |1   Page2!^U. 
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use,  in  the  practice  of  so  unnatural  a  crime,  is  hard  to  conceive.  It  is  true, 
that  this  argument  will  lose  somewhat  of  its  force,  when  we  suppose  the 
command  was  given  to  a  family  which  were  no  strangers  to  human  Sacrifices. 
This  is  observed  purely  in  reverence  to  truth  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  will,  it 
subverts  the  fancy  of  the  Abrahamic  original.  For  the  fact  seems  to  be, 
that,  at  the  time  this  Command  was  given  to  the  Patriarch,  the  Gentile 
v/orld  was  deeply  plunged  into  this  diabolic  Barathrum  :  which  though 
the  descendants  of  Esau  possibly  had  not  escaped,  yet  the  line  of  Isaac  cer- 
tainly had. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Abrahamic  times, 
shews  that  it  was  extremely  depraved.  For  though  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  was  not  yet  fidl,'^  yet  that  of  their  neighbours,  in  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  we  know,  was.  These  considerations  reasonal^ly  induced  Pliilo 
the  Jew,  in  his  Discourse  concerning  Abraham,  to  sujjpose  that  human  Sacri- 
fices were  in  use  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  And  Marsham,  one  of  the 
best  modern  Critics  concerning  ancient  times,  declares,  without  hesitation, 
in  favour  of  this  humiliating  circumstance  ;  and  our  admirable  Spencer 
thinks,  there  is  so  little  reason  to  ascribe  the  original  of  Infanticide  to  the 
command  to  Abraham,  that,  unless  the  History  of  that  command  be  told 
very  lamely  and  imperfectly,  it  affords  very  strong  arguments  against  that 
inhuman  practice.  But  it  is  not  generally  the  way  of  Scripture  to  repro- 
bate a  bad  practice  before  it  has  been  conceived  or  committed. +  Hence  we 
may  fairly  collect,  that  human  Sacrifices  were  in  use  before  the  command  to 
Abraham.  But  what  need  we  more  to  prove  the  fact  in  question,  than  this, 
That,  if  the  account,  here  given,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Sacrifice  be 
the  true,  (as  if  hath  the  fairest  claim  of  being  so  received,  since  the  first 
use,  and  all  the  gradual  abuses  of  it,  till  it  sunk  into  the  horrid  Rite  in 
question,  may  be  understood,  and  understood  only  on  this  simple  Principle, 
the  uniform  workings  of  our  common  nature)  human  Sacrifices  must  needs 
have  preceded  that  sera. 

What  follows,  in  the  learned  Writer,  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  his  sys- 
tem, is  tliis,  that  Child-sacrifice  was  a  type  or  representation  of  something 
TO  COME.  Now,  if  by  Child-Sacrifice  he  means  the  command  to  Abraham, 
this  we  allow  and  even  contend  for.  But,  if  he  means  that  the  specific  rite 
of  Child-sacrifice  was  understood  by  Sacrificers,  either  Jewish  or  Gentile, 
to  be  a  type  or  representation  of  something  "jo  come,  I  think  he  speaks 
without  the  least  proof. — What  he  adds,  one  knows  not  what  to  make  of. — • 
Child-sacrifice  (says  he)  is  the  only  instance  of  any  Sacrifice  in  the  Gentile 
world  which  is  said  to  be  mystical. — For  if  by  mystical  he  means,  a  type  of 
something  to  come,  this  has  been  answered  already.  But  if  by  mystical  we 
are  to  understand  what  was  so  called  by  the  Gentiles  in  their  Sacrificial 
Rites,  almost  all  of  them  were  mystical;  that  is,  had  a  meaning  subjoined, 
not  obvious,  nor  intended  to  be  obvious  to  the  uninitiated,  or  the  Profane. 
All  their  secret  Rites,  in  which  Sacrifice  bore  a  principal  part,  abounded  so 
much  in  hidden  meanings  of  this  sort,  that  these  Rites  were  called  Myste- 
ries by  way  of  eminence. 

But  if,  after  all,  this  TEKNOeYSIA  or  Child-sacrifice  had  i\iQ  plain  mean- 
ing which  I  have  given  to  it,  and  not  the  mystical  of  the  learned  Writer, 
what  becomes  of  his  whole  hypothesis  1 — That  it  had  no  other  meaning, 

*  Gen.  XV.  16.  t  "  Probe  novi  quamplurimos  alia  omnia  tie  ritus  hnjus  nefarii 

fonte  sentire,  quasi  ex  Abraham!  filium  siimn  offerentis  historia  corrupta  et  depravala 
profluxissent.  Huic  autem  sententiae  fidem  adhibere  nescio,  cum  historia  ilia,  nisi  plane 
miitilata,  nuigna  piiebeat  contra  morem  illmn  inliumnmim  argumenta  ;  et  verisimile  sit 
mnltan  Gentes  liboros  suos  immolare  solitas,  de  Abrahnmi  exemplo,  ne  vel  fando  quic- 
quaui  audiviwse." — De  Leg.  Hebrxorum  ritualibui-,  lib.  xi.  cap.  xiii.  sect.  3. 
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than  the  plain  one,  I  appeal  to  the  Authority  of  an  inspired  Writer. 
MiCAH,  without  doubt,  understood  the  true  Origin,  and  consequently,  the 
right  import  of  Child-sacrifice;  and  he  delivers  my  sense  of  it  in  these 
words —  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  ten  thousands  of  Rams,  or  with  ten 
thousands  of  Rivers  of  Oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  trans- 
gression :     THE    FRUIT   OF    MY   BODY   FOR    THE    SiN    OF    MY    SoUL?*      Here, 

we  see,  conformably  to  what  I  have  delivered  concerning  Child-sacrifice, 
that  the  idea  the  Gentiles  had  of  it,  (for,  to  the  Gentile,  not  to  the  Jewish 
sacrifices,  the  Prophet  here  alludes,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter)  was  simply, 
and  solely,  this,  the  very  highest  atonement  that  man  could  make  for  his  trans- 
gressions, as  it  was  the  offering  up  what  was  most  dear  to  the  offender. 
The  Prophet,  therefore,  puts  it  in  the  number  of  expiatory  Sacrifices.  But 
had  that,  which  the  learned  Writer  contends  for,  been  the  true  and  ancient 
notion  of  the  TiKvudva-ia,  one  can  hardly  think  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
Prophets  were  gradually  oj^ening  the  nature  of  the  New  Dispensation, 
Micah  Avould  have  let  slip  so  fair  an  occasion  of  considering  it  under  that 
Christian  idea. 

We  may  now  see,  for  what  reason  Child-sacrifice  came  to  be  reckoned  a 
Mysterious  Worship  ;  it  was  done,  to  withdraw  the  observation  of  the 
People  from  so  horrid  a  rite,  when  considered  only  in  its  simple  use  ;  for 
nature  is  rarely  so  far  debauched,  as  to  behold,  with  indifference,  the  viola- 
tion of  its  most  instinctive  appetites.  So  that  the  enormity  was  to  be  covered 
by  some  far-fetched  invention  of  superior  excellence  of  virtue,  which  jire- 
ferred  the  rights  of  the  Divinity  to  all  human  obligations.  Thus,  when  tlie 
Worshippers  were  apt  to  revolt  at  Sacrifices  extremely  cruel  or  libidinous, 
the  Priests  secured  their  own  credit,  and  the  honour  of  their  God,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  spiritual  meaning.  And  human  Sacrifices  became  myste- 
rious for  the  same  reason  that  the  impudent  procession  of  the  Phallus,  in 
the  corrupted  Rites  of  Bacchus  and  Osiris,  was  taught  to  convey  the  high 
matters  of  regeneration,  and  a  new  life. 

1  have  been  the  longer  on  this  question,  because,  if  human  Sacrifices 
should  be  thought  to  have  had  their  original  from  the  Command  to  Abra- 
ham, it  might  seem  to  give  some  colour  (which  was  far  from  the  intention 
of  this  very  learned  and  worthy  man)  to  the  calumny  of  the  Deists,  who 
assert,  that  human  Sacrifices  made  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual. 
For  if  the  renvoQva-'ia  prefigured  the  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  or,  as  the  learned 
Writer  expresseth  it,  vjas  a  type  or  representation  of  something  to  come,  it 
softens  a  little  this  infidel  Paradox.  The  Poet  Voltaire  hath  repeated  the 
calumny  over  and  over,  as  if  the  Bible  was  still  shut  up,  not  only  from  the 
people  in  general,  but  (what,  perhaps,  would  have  been  attended  with  less 
injury  to  Religion)  from  these  Poets  in  particular. 

And  now,  this  more  serious  c[uestion,  (in  the  midst  of  one  less  important, 
viz.  the  origin  and  progress  of  sacrifice  in  general)  will  deserve  a  severe 
examination. 

Voltaire,  in  a  thing  he  calls,  "  An  Essay  on  general  History,"  accuses 
the  Law,  in  these  Words — "  The  Jewish  Law  seems  to  permit  these 
[human]  Sacrifices.  It  is  said  in  Leviticus,  that  none  devoted  which  shall  be 
devoted  of  men  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.f  The  Jew- 
ish Books  bear  evidence,  that  when  the  Israelites  over -ran  the  little  country 
of  Canaan,  they  massacred,  in  most  of  the  villages,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, because  they  had  been  devoted.  On  this  Law  it  was  that  Jephtha 
sacrificed  his  daughter.";}: 

•  Micah  vi.  7.  +  Lev.  xxvii.  29.  t  "  La  Loi  des  Juifs  semblait  permettre 

ces  Sacrifices.     II  est  dit  dans  Levitiqiie  ;  si  une  ame  vivante  a  ete  promise  d  Dieu,  on 
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1.  This  whole  calumny  I  shall  clear  away,  first  of  all,  by  the  most  express 
prohibitions  of  the  Law,  together  with  the  declarations  of  the  Prophets  ; 
both  of  which  execrate  every  sjjecies  of  human  Sacrifice. 

2.  And  then  examine  and  explain  all  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
seem  to  have  given  a  handle  to  this  impious  charge. 

3.  Concluding,  in  the  third  place,  with  a  confutation  of  that  censure  of 
inhumanity  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  urged  by  Voltaire,  to  support 
his  main  accusation  of  human  Sacrifices,  and  urged  as  if  it  were  itself  in 
the  number  of  such  Sacrifices. 


In  my  entrance  on  the  first  head,  let  me  previously  observe,  that  the  ear- 
liest direction  for  sanctification,  that  is  (in  the  language  of  Moses)  for 
SACRIFICE,  is  of  the  first-horn,  expressed  in  these  words,*  Sanctify  unto  me 
all  the  first-horn,  whatsoever  openeth  the  womh  amongst  the  Children  of  Israel, 
both  of  man  and  heast  ;  it  is  mine.  This  is  declared  to  be  for  a  memorial  of 
God's  smiting  Egi/pt  in  favour  of  his  chosen  people. — All  the  first-horn  of  the 
Children  of  Israel  arc  mine,  hoth  man  and  beast :  on  the  da?/  that  I  smote  the 
first-horn  in  the  land  of  Egi/pt,  /sanctified  them  for  my  self. \ 

But  from  this  Sanctification  or  Sacrifice,  Man  and  unclean  animals  were 
excepted,  and  redeemed.  The  redemption  of  the  first-born  of  man  is  thus 
settled  and  explained — "  I  have  taken"  (says  the  text)  "  the  Levites  for  all 
the  first-born  of  the  Cliildren  of  Israel  :  and  I  have  given  the  Levites  as  a 
gift  to  Aaron  and  his  Sons,  to  do  the  service  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Congregation."  "^  The  redemption  of  the  first-horn  of 
unclean  animals,  with  a  repetition  of  the  redemption  of  Men,  is  thus 
expressed  : — Every  firstling  of  an  ass  shalt  thou  redeem  loith  a  Lamh — and 
all  the  first-horn  of  man,  amongst  thy  Children  shalt  thou  redeem.^  The 
redemption-money,  for  both,  is  given  to  Aaron  and  his  successors  ;  ||  to 
whom  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  was  assigned  for  a  vicarious  (and  in  lieu  of 
a  more  general)  sanctification  of  the  first-born  of  man. 

This  redemption  was  not  on  account  of  personal  favour  to  a  chosen  people, 
but  in  abhorrence  of  human  Sacrifices,  as  appears  plainly  both  from  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets. 

Moses,  on  his  delivery  of  the  Law,  thus  solemnly  forbids  all  curious 
enquiry  concerning  the  Pagan  rites  of  Worship,  in  the  Nations  round  about 
them  ;  Inquire  not  after  their  Gods,  saying,  how  did  these  natiofis  serve  their 
Gods  ?  even  so  WILL  I  DO  LIKEWISE.  The  reason  of  the  prohibition  fol- 
lows, they  practised  the  horrid  enormity  of  Child-sacrifice — Eor  every  abomi- 
nation to  the  Lord,  which  he  hateth,  have  they  done  unto  their  Gods  ;  for 
even  their  Sons  and  their  Daughters  have  they  burnt  in  the  fire  to 
THEIR  GoDs.^  The  dangerous  curiosity  here  restrained,  was  not  on  account  of 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  Gods  of  Canaan.  For  the  striking  absurdity 
of  their  Theogony  or  original,  and  the  impiety  of  their  Mythology  or  history, 
would  have  served  to  attach  the  Israelites  more  firmly  to  the  Law.  The 
prohibition  only  respected  an  inquiry  into  the  Canaanitish  modes  of  worship, 
or,  as  it  is  better  expressed  in  the  text, — how  these  nations  served  their  Gods. 

ne  pourra  la  rachctfr,  il  faut  qu'elle  meure.  Les  Livres  des  Juifs  i-eporteut  qwe  qnand 
ils  euvaliiient  le  petit  pais  des  Cananeens,  ils  massacrerent  dans  phisieurs  villages,  les 
hommes,  les  femmes,  les  enfans — parce  qxi'ils  avoient  ete  devoues.  C'est  sur  cette  Loi 
que  furent  fondes  les  serments  de  Jephthe  qiii.sacrifia  sa  fiUe,"  «!irc. — Oeuvres  de  M.  de 
Voltaire,  torn.  xiii.  p.  227,  eighth  edition,  1756,  8vo. 

•   Kxod.  xiii.  2.  f  Num.  viii.  17  ;  Kxod.  xiii.  14,  15.  1  Num.  viii.  18,  19, 

and  to  the  same  purpose,  iii.  12 — 45.  §  Kxod.  xiii.  13.  ||  Num.  xviii.  15,  16. 

•I   Deut.  xii.  30,  31. 
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And  though  this  inquiry  might,  at  first,  arise  from  nothing  else  than  a  wan- 
ton curiosity,  yet  the  Legislator  intimates  that  it  would  end  in  apostacy 
from  the  Lord  of  Hosts — even  so  tvill  toe  do  likewise;  that  is,  we  will  use  those 
Pagan  rites  in  the  service  of  the  God  of  Israel;  for  they  Avere  little  in  danger, 
so  early,  to  use  Canaanitish  rites  in  the  service  of  the  Gods  of  Canaan.  Be- 
sides, the  caution  here  is  not  against  Idolatry  but  Infanticide.  Nor  could 
they  be  much  disposed  to  forsake  the  God  of  Israel  for  the  Gods  of  Canaan, 
at  the  very  time  they  were  so  successfully  marching,  under  the  auspices  of 
Moses,  to  exterminate  that  devoted  people.  He  therefore  could  scarce  con- 
ceive that,  at  this  time,  they  needed  such  a  caution.  For,  the  reason  he  gives 
for  restraining  this  hurtful  inquiry  is,  lest  they  should  worship  their  own  God 
with  Pagan  rites  :  especially  this  most  abominable  of  all,  infanticide.  And 
there  was  the  more  need  of  this  caution,  since  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast, 
in  Israel,  were  to  be  sanctified  to  the  Lord  ;  and  though  the  first-born  of  man 
was  redeemed,  while  the  first-born  of  the  clean  beasts  were  sacrificed,  yet 
the  love  of  corrupt  and  idolatrous  Rites  might  give  some  propensity  to 
a  fatal  mistake,  and  to  slip  in  Sacrifice  instead  of  sanctificati6n. 

Afterwards,  when  the  Israelites  became  polluted  with  the  infernal  stains 
of  Infanticide,  the  Prophets  never  ceased  to  proclaim  aloud  God's  abhor- 
rence of  this  impiety.  For,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  paganised  or 
apostate  Israelites  a  due  sense  of  their  frequent  defections,  it  was  found 
necessary  for  these  his  messengers  thoroughly  to  probe  the  consciences  of 
such  hardened  wretches,  which  had  been  seared  with  the  fires  of  Molecli. 

Sacred  History  informs  us,  how  severely  ^/;«~  was  punished  for  his  mul- 
tiplied Idolatries  ;  but  principally  for  his  "  burning  his  Children  in  the 
fire,  after  the  aljominations  of  the  Heathen  [the  Canaanites]  whom  the 
Lord  had  cast  out  before  the  Children  of  l^x&eXr  * —They  sacrificed  (says 
the  Psalmist)  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  Devils — the  Idols  of  Canaan 
— and  the  Land  was  polhoted  with  blood—insomuch  that  he  abhorred  his  own 
inheritance \—^'  They  have  built  the  high  places  of  Baal"  (says  Jeremiah) 
"  to  burn  their  Sons  with  fire,  for  burnt-offerings  to  Baal."  J  And  again— 
thei/  caused  their  Sons  and  their  Daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire,  to  Molech.§ 
Ezekiel,  likewise,  accuseth  them  of  having  caused  their  Sons  to  pass 
throngh  the  fire  to  devour  them.\\  But  furthej-,  it  would  seem,  by  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Jeremiah,  that  these  impious  sacrifices  were  offered,  by 
the  unnatural  Jews,  to  the  God  of  Israel  himself.— -"  The  Children  of 
Judah  have  done  evil  in  my  sight,  saith  the  Lord  ;  they  have  set  their 
abominations  in  the  house  which  is  called  by  my  name,  to  pollute  it,  and  they 
have  built  the  high  places  of  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Son  of 
Hinnom,  to  burn  their  Sons  and  their  Daughters  in  the  fire,  tohich  I  com- 
manded them  not,  neither  came  it  into  my  head  J'' ^  The  concluding  words 
seem  to  intimate  that  these  Apostates  pretended  to  have  received  such  a 
command;  or  with  what  propriety  was  it  so  formally  denied?  Possibly 
they  might  pervert  the  famous  passage  in  Leviticus  ;  **  of  which  more  here- 
after.— However,  the  whole  of  the  text  informs  us  clearly,  that  Child- 
sacrifice  sometimes  polluted  the  altars  of  the  Temple.  Ezekiel  seems  to 
confirm  the  same  thing.  "  Moreover,  this  they  have  done  unto  me  ;  they 
have  defiled  my  Sanctuary,  in  the  same  day,  and  have  prophaned  my  Sabbaths. 
For  when  they  had  slain  their  Children  unto  their  Idols,  then  they  came,  the 
same  day,  into  my  Samtuary  to  prophane  it,  and  lo  !  thus  have  they  done  in 
the  midst  of  mine  house."  ft — i.  e.  "  When  they  had  slain  Children  to  their 

•  2  Chi-on.  sxnii.  3.  t  Psalm  ovi.  3S-40.  t   Jer.  xix.  5.  §   Jcr. 

xxxii.  35.  II    Ezek.  xxiii.  37.  ^  Jer.  vii.  30,  3!.  *•   Lev.  sxvii. 

28,29.  It  Ezek.  xxiii.  38,  3"J. 
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Idols,  they,  on  tlie  same  clay,  offered  the  like  horrid  sacrifice  to  me." — And 
we  know,  it  was  their  usual  practice,  amidst  their  defections,  to  join  idol- 
tvorship,  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  sacred  Historian  is  still  more  express  to  this  purpose  ;  Avhen  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  wicked  king  Manasseh — He  built  altars  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord — and  he  built  altars  for  all  the  Host  of  Heaven,  in  the  two  Courts  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  he  made  his  Sons  to  pass  through  the  fire  ; 
and  observed  times,  and  used  enchantments,  &c.* 

On  the  whole,  the  gross  immorality  of  this  horrid  Rite,  was  that  to 
which  the  abhorrence  of  God  was  principally,  and  often  solely,  directed. 
This  truth  would  appear  certain  (did  Scripture  afford  no  other  evidence) 
from  the  warning  given  by  Moses  to  his  People,  on  their  going  to  take 
possession  of  the  Promised  Land. 

But  a  decisive  passage  in  Isaiah  cuts  off  the  subterfuge  of  our  Philoso- 
phers, who  are  ready  to  suppose  that  the  declared  abhorrence  of  human  Sa- 
crifices, so  often  repeated  in  Scripture,  is  confined  to  such  as  were  directed 
to  an  IDOLATROUS  OBJECT ;  for  the  Prophet,  in  the  very  place  refen-ed  to, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  declares  the  utmost  detestation  of  human  Sa- 
crifices when  offered  to  himself :  For,  speaking  to  those  immoral  Israelites, 
who  imagined  they  could  atone  for  their  vices  by  ritual  observances,  he 
tells  them,  that  even  legal  sacrifices,  when  offered  to  him  with  corrupt  dis- 
positions, were  as  displeasing  to  him,  as  those  abominable  human  Sacrifices 
would  be,  which  the  Law  of  Nature  condemns. — He  that  hilleth  an  ox  is  as 
if  he  had  slain  a  man  ;  he  that  sacrificeth  a  lamb  as  if  he  cut  off  a  dog's 
NECK.t  Here,  we  see  the  ritual  worship,  commanded  by  God,  is  opposed 
to  the  Sacrifice  of  Man,  abominated  by  the  Law  of  Nature  ;  and  to  the  Sa- 
crifice of  a  Dog,  the  thing  most  alihorred  by  the  Law  of  Moses  ;  in  whose 
ritual  this  animal  was  held  so  totally  unclean,  that  the  hire  of  a  whore,  and 
i\\e  2wice  of  a  Dog,  are  put  together,  as  equally  unfit  to  be  brought  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord.'\. 

II. 

We  now  come  to  those  two  capital  Passages,  on  which  the  Enemies  of 
Religion  found  their  impious  Charge.  The  one,  they  consider  as  an  indis- 
pensable command  ;  the  other  as  an  example,  adapted  to  inforce  the  execu- 
tion of  it. 

The  pretended  Command  is  in  Leviticus,  and  contained  in  these  words  : — 
None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men,  shall  be  redeemed, 

BUT  shall  surely  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH. § 

Here  is  a  Law,  which  our  Philosophers,  in  their  great  sagacity,  conceived 
did  enjoin  something.  But  being  strangers  to  the  subject,  and  ignorant  of 
the  phraseology,  with  heads  likewise  full  of  mischief,  they  discovered 
HUMAN  SACRIFICES  in  a  place  where  Moses  was  speaking  of  quite  another 
thing. 

The  Chapter,  in  which  this  Laio  is  found,  contains  directions  for  the 
making,  and  for  the  performance  of  Vows ;  a  mode  of  obligation  which 
had  a  natural  place  in  a  government  Theocratical  ;  where  civil  matters  of 
obedience  were  intimately  connected  with  religious. 

Now,  that  capital  Command  given  to  the  Chosen  People,  to  exterminate 
THE  Canaanites,  a  command  so  necessary  to  be  observed,  for  the  preserva- 
tion both  of  their  civil  and  religious  Systems,  needed,  above  all  things,  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  the  sacred  tie  of  Vows  for  its  more  exact  performance ; 

•  2  Kings  xxi.  4—6.  t   Isai.  Ixvi.  30.  t   Deiit.  xxiii.  18.  §  Lev. 
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some  of  the  softer  as  well  as  stronger  passions  of  our  Nature,  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  delusions  of  self-interest,  being  always  at  hand  to  defeat  or 
retard  the  divine  sentence  denounced  against  an  incourigible  People  (of 
which  more  hereafter).  The  repetition  of  Vovjs,  therefore,  for  the  speedier 
■accomplishment  of  this  great  and  laborious  event  (just  like  the  repetition  of 
oaths  of  allegiance  in  common  states  for  the  better  security  of  the  establish- 
ment) was  enjoined,  or  at  least  encouraged,  by  the  Leaders  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

Sometimes  the  Vow  was  made  by  the  People,  in  a  Body  ;  like  that  we 
find  in  the  Book  of  Numbers — "  And  Israel  vowed  a  Vow  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said,  If  thou  Avilt,  indeed,  deliver  this  people  [the  Canaanites]  into  my 
hand,  tlien  I  will  utterly  destroy  their  Cities.  And  the  Lord  hearkened  unto 
the  Voice  of  Israel ;  and  delivered  up  the  Canaanites :  and  they  utterly 
destroyed  them  and  their  Cities."'^'  Sometimes  again,  the  vow  was  made  by 
Particulars  ;  by  such  whose  power  or  situation  best  qualified  them  for  the 
execution  of  this  jjrimary  Command  :  and  to  these,  and  for  this  sole  pur- 
pose, was  this  strangely  mistaken  Text  directed.  — "  None  bevoted, 
WHICH  SHALL  BE  DEVOTED  OF  MEN,"  (or,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  veree, — no  devoted  thing,  which  a  man  shall  devote  unto  tho 
Lord) — "  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  be  surely  put  to  death."  f  These 
Vows  were  called  the  sanctifying  or  devoting  men  or  things.  In  which, 
indeed,  the  Language  of  Religion  is  employed  ;  and  very  naturally,  for  the 
reason  given  above.  But  to  prevent  the  abusive  interpretation  of  such 
Vows,  in  the  manner  of  our  Philosophers,  by  suffering  more  of  Religion 
than  the  mere  language  to  enter  into  the  idea  of  them,  the  People  are  for- 
bidden to  extend  their  vows  to  what  God  himself  had  sanctified,  such  as  the 
first-fruits. — Only  the  firstling  of  the  beasts,  which  (says  Moses)  should  be 
the  Lord's  firstling,  no  man  shall  sanctify  it.\  But  if  man  was,  for  this 
reason,  not  to  sanctify  the  first-fruits  of  beasts,  much  more  was  he  restrained 
from  sanctifying  the  first-fruits  of  Man;  since  the  first-fruits  of  Man  were 
not  to  be  put  to  death  (like  those  whom  human  Vows  had  devoted),  but  to 
be  redeemed. 

In  a  word,  the  men  here  devoted  by  men,  and  not  to  be  redeemed,  were  no 
SACRIFICES  AT  ALL,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Children  of  Israel  were,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  redeemed  ;  but  enemies  taken  in  battle,  to  whom  no  quarter 
had  been  given  ;  and  whose  lives,  by  the  Law  of  Arms,  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Conqueror.  M.  Voltaire's  ignorance  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  which 
occasions  him  to  mistake  a  military  execution  for  a  religious  Sacrifice, 
might  have  been  well  excused,  had  he  forborne  to  abuse  Avhat  he  did  not 
understand.     But  to  know  his  Virgil  no  better  is  a  disgrace  indeed. 

"Quia  illaudati  nescit  Biisiridis  aras  ?  " 

says  the  great  Poet,  in  plain  detestation  of  human  Sacrifices.  Yet  in  the 
funeral  Rites  of  Pallas,  directed  by  the  Hero  of  the  Poem,  (the  Model  of 
Religious  Piety  and  civil  wisdom)  the  captives  taken  in  war  are  slain  at 
the  lighted  Pile,  without  the  least  mark  of  the  Poet's  censure  or  disappro- 
bation. 

"  Vinxerat,  et  post  terga  manus  quoa  ruitteret  iimbria 
Inferias,  cseso  sparsuros  sanguine  flammam." 

For  their  lives  were  forfeited  by  the  Law  of  Arms,  and  only  taken  with  a 
little  more  ceremony  than  is,  at  present,  in  use  :  the  military  execution 
being  often  performed  at  Tombs  and  Altars :    for  in  the  Pagan  World, 

*  Num.  xxi.  2,  3.  t   Lpv-.  xxvii.  29.  t   Verse  26, 
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Superstition  had  occasioned  a  confused  mixture  of  things,  sacred  and  pro- 
phane.  But  in  the  Jewish  Repubhc,  where  the  Church  and  State  were 
incorporated,  this  commixture  made  no  other  confusion  tlian  what  arises 
from  the  mistakes  of  Men,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  Sacred  Oeconomy. 
— Their  God  was  their  King;  and  their  government,  in  consequence,  was 
Theocratical,  So  that  every  act  of  State  was  in  a  certain  sense,  though  not 
in  the  common  one,  an  act  of  Religion.  Obedience  to  the  Law  was  inforced 
by  a  Vow  ;  and  slaughter  in  and  after  Battle,  a  devotement  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  ;  in  support  of  the  civil  command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites. 

But  besides  the  singular  Form  of  the  Jewish  Republic,  which  brought 
in  the  use  of  this  language,  the  very  genius  of  the  People,  modelled,  indeed, 
on  a  theocratic  administration,  disposed  them  to  improve  that  mode  of 
speech  ;  so  that  matters  merely  civil  and  domestic  are  conveyed  to  us  in 
the  style  of  Religion. 

Thus  highly  coloured,  both  in  the  Camp,  and  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  was  the  language  of  the  Jewish  People.  Which  gave  a  pretence 
to  the  detestable  Spinosa,  to  insinuate,  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
Religion  consisted  only  in  a  Sacred  Phraseology.  Though  what  he 
insinuates  proves  only,  yet  proves  fully,  that  the  devotement  in  question 
was  a  civil  not  a  sacrificial  Rite.  "  Judaei"  (says  he)  "nunquam  causarum 
mediarum  sive  particulariura  faciunt  mentionem,  nee  eas  curant,  sed  Reli- 
gionis  ac  pietatis,  sive  ut  vulgo  dici  solet,  devotionis  causa,  ad  Deum 
semper  recurrunt.  Si  enim,  ex.  gi*.  pecuniam  mercatura  lucrati  sunt,  eam 
a  Deo  oblatam  aiunt ;  si  aliquid,  ut  fit,  cupiunt,  dicunt,  Deum  eorum  cor 
disposuisse  ;  si  aliquid  etiam  cogitant,  Deum  id  iis  dixisse  aiunt,"  &c.""' 

Having  now  examined  the  pretended  Precept  or  Command  ;  and  shewn 
that  it  has  no  relation  to  human  Sacrifice,  but  to  quite  another  thing  ;  we 
proceed  to  the  example,  the  case  of  Jephthah  :  for,  on  the  Law  of  human 
Sacrifices  (says  the  Poet  Voltaire)  it  loas,  that  Jephthah,  who  sacrificed  his 
Daughter,  founded  hi-s  oath  of  Devotement. — As  this  example  hath  given 
more  alarm  to  the  Friends  of  Religion  than  it  deserves,  and  drawn  them 
into  forced  and  unnatural  constructions  of  his  rash  and  foolish  Vow,  it  may 
be  proper  to  consider  the  Man  and  his  Manners,  fairly  and  at  large. 

JEPHTHAH,t  a  Bastard  son  of  Gilcad,  by  an  Harlot,  being  cast  out  from 
a  share  of  his  Paternal  Inheritance,  by  the  legitimate  Issue,  took  refuge  in 
a  strange  land.  What  effects  this  expulsion  must  have  on  his  religious 
Sentiments,  we  may  learn  from  the  case  of  David  ;  who  thus  expostulates 
with  Saul,  on  his  exile — "If"  (says  he)  "they  be  your  Counsellors,  who  have 
advised  you  to  this  unjust  usage  of  me, — cursed  be  they  before  the  Lord ;  for 
they  have  driven  me  out  this  day  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord, 
saying,  go,  serve  other  Gods."  :};  Now,  if  David,  so  learned  and  zealous 
in  the  Law,  was  exposed  at  least  to  this  inevitable  temptation,  by  his  exile 
in  a  foreign  land,  what  must  we  think  of  Jephthah  in  similar  circumstances  ? 
Avho  had  nothing  of  David's  knowledge  of  the  Laio,  and  consequently  none 
of  his  cert^  for  its  support.  In  this  foreign  Land,  Jephthah  associated  him- 
self to  a  dissolute  Band  of  Outlaws,  who  lived  upon  rapine  and  violence  : 
not  (it  is  confessed)  the  most  discreditable  profession,  in  those  early  ages  of 
barbarous  manners.     Amongst  these  men,  he  soon  got  to  be  the  leader,  and 

•  Tract.  Theol.  cap.  i.  This  was  said  by  Spinosa  in  order  to  decry  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture.  But  with  the  usual  luck  of  every  attempt  of  the  same  kind. 
For  were  this  very  exaggerated  account  a  true  one,  a  stronger  proof,  of  the  reality  and 
frequency  of  Miracles,  could  hardly  he  conceived  in  the  nature  of  things.  Since  no 
People  but  such  who  had  lived  under  a  real  Theockacy,  could  have  contracted  a  turn  of 
mind  productive  of  so  singular  a  Phraseology.  -f  Judges  xi.  X   J  Sam. 
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a  distinguished  Chief  in  all  their  lawless  expeditions.     So  that  his  fame  for 
military  atchievements  filled  all  the  Regions  round  about. 

At  this  time,  the  Israelites,  in  punishment  for  one  of  their  defections 
from  their  God  and  King,  were  labouring  under  the  oppression  of  the 
idolatrous  Borderers.  And  the  Amorites  making  an  excursion  into  Gilead  ; 
the  Israelites  of  this  place,  as  most  immediately  concerned,  sought  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  brethren  (now  become  repentant), 
some  Leader  of  superior  power  and  distinguished  capacity.  And  the  Repu- 
tation of  their  Kinsman,  Jephthah,  made  them  first  apply  to  him. 

But  Jeijhthah,  with  the  frank  roughness  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  natu- 
rally upbraided  them,  on  this  occasion,  with  their  former  neglect  and 
injustice,  in  permitting  his  father's  house  so  cruelly  to  cast  him  out,  to 
want  and  misery  ;  and  now,  as  meanly,  without  redressing  his  injuries,  to 
fly  to  him  in  their  distress. 

They  reply,  they  were  now  come  to  make  him  that  amends,  by  their 
choice  of  him  for  Head  over  all  the  inliabitants  of  Gilead. 

Jephthah  accepts  this  satisfaction  :  and  an  Act  is  made  of  their  proceed- 
ings, according  to  the  religious  customs  of  those  times. 

All  this  while,  the  Republic,  the  Theocracy  itself,  seems  to  have  been 
little  thought  of,  by  this  future  Judge  of  Israel.  Indeed  the  honour  of  so 
sacred  a  station  had  small  charms  for  our  licentious  Outlaw. 

However,  in  consequence  of  the  reconciliation,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
Choice  which  the  Gileadites  had  made  of  him,  for  their  Head  and  Leader, 
he  enters  on  his  office.  And  now,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  he  observed, 
towards  his  enemies,  all  the  punctilios  of  the  Law  of  Arms. 

He  sent  to  know  of  the  Children  of  Amnion,  why  they  committed 
hostilities  against  his  countrymen.  They  answered,  that  the  Israelites  had 
unjustly  dispossessed  them  of  their  Lands  ;  and  that  they  were  now  assem- 
bled in  arms  to  recover  the  inheritance  of  their  Fathers.  To  this,  the 
Bastard  of  Gilead,  like  an  able  Advocate,  as  well  as  a  determined  Chieftain, 
replied.  That  when  Israel,  under  the  conduct  of  Moses,  had  left  Egypt,  to 
take  possession  of  the  Land,  promised  to  their  Forefathers,  and  now  given 
to  them  by  their  God,  they  had  craved  leave  of  the  intermediate  People, 
and  particularly  of  the  Children  of  Amnion,  for  a  free  passage  through  their 
Country,  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  being  denied  unto  them, 
they  forced  their  way  ;  and  when  hostilely  opposed,  and  their  enemies 
overcome  in  battle,  they  took  possession,  as,  by  the  Laws  of  War,  they 
might  do,  of  the  Lands  of  the  Conquered.  So  far  was  well  ;  and  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Judge  of  Israel. 

But,  by  what  follows,  it  appears,  that  our  famous  Adventurer  was,  as 
yet,  more  than  half  a  Pagan  ;  for  thus  he  proceeds — So  now  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  hath  dispossessed  the  Amorites  from  before  his  People  Israel ;  and 
shouldest  thou  possess  it  ?  Wilt  not  thou  possess  that  which  Chemosh, 
THY  God,  giveth  thee  to  possess?  So  whomsoever  the  Lord,  our  God, 
shall  drive  out  from  before  us,  them  will  we  possess/"'  This  was  said,  on  the 
Gentile  principle  of  iocal  tutelary  Deities,  in  all  the  grossness  of  that  notion  ; 
not  yet  refined  and  rationalized  by  our  Adventurer,  on  the  ideas  of  the 
Law.  But  when  he  resumes  the  civil  argument,  he  again  reasons  better  : 
and  very  solidly  pleads  the  general  law  of  prescription,  in  defence  of  his 
People. —  While  Israel  (says  he)  divelt  in  Heshbon  and  her  Towns,  and  in 
Aroer  and  her  Towiis,  and  in  all  the  Cities  that  be  along,  by  the  Coasts  of 
Arnon,  three  hundred  years  ;  Why  therefore  did  ye  not  recover  them 
AviTHiN  that  TiME?t  But  the  force  of  this  Argument  making  no  impres- 
•  Judges  xi.  23,  24.  t   Verse  2G. 
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sion,  the  negotiation  ended  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  Jephthah  leads  out  his 
Troops  against  Ammon.  And,  in  the  Forefront,  without  douht,  were  those 
faithful  Bands,  which  he  had  collected  and  disciplined  in  the  Land  of  Tob. 

The  first  step  he  takes  to  invite  Success,  was  the  making  an  absurd 
Pagan  Vow,  that,  if  he  returned  with  Victory,  he  would  sacrifice,  for  a 
burnt-offering  to  God,  whatsoever  came  first  out  of  the  doors  of  his  house* 
to  welcome  his  return.  He  came  back  a  Conqueror  ;  and  his  Daughter, 
impatient  to  celebrate  his  Triumph,  being  the  first  who  met  him,  was,  for 
his  Oath's  sake,  (though  with  extreme  regret,  because,  besides  her,  he  had 
neither  son  nor  daughter,^)  sacrificed  for  her  pains,  according  to  the  then 
established  custom  of  Idolatry  ;  which,  on  such  occasions,  required  a  Sacri- 
fice of  what  was  most  dear  or  precious  to  the  off'erer.  For,  I  hardly  believe 
that  Jephthah  was,  at  this  time,  so  learned  in  the  Law,  as  even  the  Poet 
Voltaire  ;  or  that  he  had  jjroceeded,  like  him,  so  far  in  the  sacred  text, 
as  to  misunderstand  or  misinterpret  this  famous  twenty-se'ocnth  Chapter  of 
Leviticus,  in  support  of  so  imj)ious  an  action.  The  unhappy  father  appears, 
at  this  time,  to  understand  so  little  of  the  Law,  as  not  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish what  it  had  in  common  with  Paganism,  (namely  the  custom  of  off"er- 
ing  eucharistical  Sacrifices,  on  every  great  and  fortunate  event)  from  what 
it  had  in  direct  opposition  to  it  (viz.  that  dire  impiety  of  human  Sacrifice). 

The  account  here  given  appears  to  be  the  natural  explanation  of  a  plain 
Story.  But  Commentators,  full  of  the  ideas  of  Papal,  rather  than  of  the 
Mosaic  times  ;  and  paying  a  blind  reverence  to  the  character  of  a  Judge  of 
Israel,  make  the  Daughter,  to  save  her  father's  honour,  return  vow  for 
vow ;  and  so  consecrate  herself  to  a  Virgin  State.  Solutions  like  these 
expose  Sacred  Scripture  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  unbelievers. 

But  against  our  account  of  Jephtiiah's  Vow,  which  makes  the  whole 
to  be  conceived  and  perpetrated  on  Pagan  principles  and  practices,  our 
adversaries, 

1.  Bid  us  observe,  that  the  action  is  not  condemned.  A  censure,  they 
think,  it  could  not  have  escaped,  had  the  Sacred  Historian  deemed  it  an 
impiety. 

2.  That  the  text  tells  us  further,  that  Jephthah  went  out  in  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,'\.  and  therefore  they  conclude,  that  he  returned  in  the  same  Spirit. 

3.  Lastly,  that  Jephthah  is  extolled  by  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,^  and  numbered  in  the  class  of  sacred  Heroes. 

To  these  objections,  in  their  order. 

First,  They  who  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  Action's  having  passed  uncen- 
sured,  consider  neither  the  nature  of  the  Composition,  nor  the  genius  of 
the  Historian.  The  narrative  itself  is  a  brief  Compendium,  or  rather 
extract  from  the  Records  of  State,  entered  as  things  passed,  and  then  laid 
up  in  the  Archives  of  their  Scribes.  In  this  species  of  Composition  it  is 
not  the  wont  to  dwell  either  on  the  causes,  the  qualities,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  Actions,  but  simply  to  tell  the  naked  Facts. 

Nor  had  the  Writers  of  those  times  improved  History  into  an  art.  They 
transcribed  or  abridged,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  people's  information  in 
facts,  of  what  they  found  recorded  in  their  venerable  Archives.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  story  of  the  lying  Prophet,  in  the  affair  of  the  Altar  of 
Bethel.^  His  crime  is  neither  condemned,  nor  is  his  punishment  recorded. 
Had  the  History  been  a  Romance,  forged  at  pleasure,  both  these  particulars 
had  assuredly  been  dwelt  upon  at  large. 

Besides,  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  actions  are  best  seen  by  the  Laws 
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and  Customs  of  the  people  concerned  ;  and  the  action  in  question  was  well 
understood,  both  by  the  Writei-,  and  his  Readers,  to  be  condemned  by  the 
Mosaic  Ritual,  it  less  needed  a  Censure.  The  faithful  Followers  of  the 
Law,  for  whose  service  this  adventure  was  recorded,  wanted  no  historian  of 
prophetic  Authority  to  tell  them,  (after  they  had  seen  human  sacrifices 
execrated  in  almost  every  page  of  their  History)  that  Jephthah's  sacrifice 
of  his  Daughter  was  either  an  impious  imitation  of  Pagan  practices,  or  an 
ignorant  presumption  in  the  half-paganized  Votary,  that  he  was  here  com- 
plying with  the  famous  precept  of  the  Law  in  Leviticus,*  when  indeed  (as 
we  have  shewn  at  large)  it  related  to  quite  another  thing. 

But  further,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  this  story,  to  furnish  an  objection  (such 
as  it  is)  from  the  sacred  Writer's  not  interposing  with  his  own  judgment, 
concerning  the  moral  quality  of  the  action  related.  Scrij^ture  abounds  with 
instances  of  this  sort ;  a  silence  occasioned  by  one  or  other  of  the  causes 
here  exjjlained. 

2.  But  Jephthah  (which  is  the  second  objection)  went  out  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord,  and  therefore  (they  conclude)  he  must  needs  return  in  the  same 
spirit. 

Now  though,  on  a  less  important  occasion,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Criticism,  though  not  in  the  spirit,  of  Spinosa,  that  this 
expression  was  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  sacred  phraseology  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  to  mean  no  more  than  the  strength,  the  courage,  and  the  address 
of  a  consummate  leader  ;  yet  the  language  being  here  applied  to  a  Judge  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  office,  I  can  readily  allow  that  it 
signifies  some  supernatural  assistance. 

But  what  then  ?  when  the  work  committed  to  him,  and  for  which  he 
was  thus  qualified,  was  well  over,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
same  spirit  constantly  rested  on  him,  but  very  much  to  conclude  the  con- 
trary. One  of  his  most  illustrious  successors,  Samson,  had  still  a  larger 
share  of  this  divine  Spirit  imparted  to  him  ;  yet  nobody  imagines  that  it 
rested  with  him  ;  when,  contrary  to  the  Law,  he  chose  a  wife  from  amongst 
the  Philistines,  or  revealed  the  secret  intrusted  with  him  to  Delilah  ;  delin- 
quencies much  less  criminal  than  the  Sacrifice  of  a  Daughter. 

3.  — But  then,  "  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  extols  him  ; 
and  lifts  him  into  the  number  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Jewish 
Heroes." — But  for  what  is  he  thus  extolled  ? — For  his  rash  vow  ?  No 
surely.  David  is  extolled  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  manner.  Is 
it  for  the  murder  of  Uriah,  and  adultery  with  his  Wife  ?  Surely  neither 
of  the  Heroes  are  extolled  for  these  exploits  ;  but  for  their  faith  in  God, 
and  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  Theocrac^.  So  says  the  Writer 
himself ;  where,  recapitulating  the  works  and  atchievements  of  Faith,  he 
goes  on,  in  these  words — And  what  shall  I  more  say.  For  the  time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  of  Grideon  and  Barak,  and  of  Samson  and  of  Jephthah,  of  David 
also  and  Samuel,  &^c.\ — This  faith  was  so  active  and  eminent  in  David, 
that,  notwithstanding  liis  two  gross  immoralities,  he  is  called  by  God  him- 
self, a  man  after  his  own  heart.  For,  as  this  illustrious  Title  neither 
covered,  nor  atoned,  for  his  crimes,  so  neither  did  his  crimes  hinder  its 
being  bestowed  upon  him,  when  the  question  only  concerned  his  zeal  for 
the  Law  and  the  Theocracy  ;  as  I  have  shewn  to  these  Philosophers,  on 
another  occasion. 

To  conclude  with  Jephthah. — We  know,  though  only  in  general,  that 
he  lived  long  enough  in  the  exercise  of  his  Ministry,  and,  consequently, 
under  the  occasional  guidance  of  God's  holy  Spirit,  to  wipe  out  all  the 
•  Lev.  xsvii.  29.  t   Heb.  xi.  32. 
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Pagan  impressions  of  his  ill  education.  David,  with  a  much  better  in  his 
early  youth,  kept  on  improving  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law.  He  was  at 
first  somewhat  scandalized  at  the  prosperity  of  the  ivicked :  hut  w^hen  he 
came  into  the  sanctuary,  i.  e.  when  he  had  gained  a  more  exact  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Disjjensation,  the^i,  as  he  tells  us,  he  understood  the  end  of 
those  men. — In  these  respects,  indeed,  we  are  left  more  to  our  conjectures 
concerning  Jephthah. — His  History  tells  us,  he  judged  Israel  for  six 
years'^'  "We  are  further  informed  (and  this  is  all)  that  he  defeated  the 
Ephraimites  ;+  who  had  picked  a  groundless  quarrel  with  him;  whicli 
ended  as  it  is  fit  all  such  quarrels  should  end. 

But,  though  we  have  now  done  with  the  personal  Character  of  Jephthah, 
and  his  rash  Vow  ;  we  have  something  more  to  say  of  the  general  Character 
of  a  Judge  of  Israel,  as  it  holds  in  common  with  that  of  many  other  of 
God's  chosen  servants :  whose  faults  and  imperfections  the  malice  of  Unbe- 
lievers have  carefully  drawn  out,  and  objected  to  us,  as  matter  of  scandal  ; 
tending  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  Sacred  History,  and  the  Evidence  that 
God  thus  interposed  in  support  of  his  revealed  Will. 

To  clear  up  this  matter,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  when 
God  sees  fit,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  to  give  a  new  revelation  of  his 
WILL  to  man,  we  may  conclude,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that 
he  will  not  disgrace  his  own  Dispensation,  by  the  use  of  unworthy 
Instruments. 

Both  the  dignity  and  interests  of  Revelation  require,  that  the  j^rs^  Bearers 
of  these  glad  tidings  to  mankind  should  be  fully  possessed  of  that  iwiccr  of 
Virtue  which  true  religion  only  can  bestow. 

The  dignity  of  Revelation  requires  that  so  bright  an  emanation  from  the 
very  source  of  light  and  purity  should  not  be  conveyed  to  us  through  a 
polluted  medium.  The  interests  of  it,  likewise,  reclaim  against  such  an 
unworthy  Service. 

A  sanctity  of  manners,  which  is  so  necessary  to  support  the  mission,  is 
the  natural  and  inseparable  attendant  on  the  Office.  For,  in  the  promul- 
gation of  a  new  Religion,  besides  those  marks  of  truth  arising  from  the 
purity  and  reasonableness  of  the  Doctrine,  which  shew  it  to  be  worthy 
of  the  Author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  there  is  need,  in  order  to  prove  that 
it  ACTUALLY  CAME  FROM  HIM,  of  Certain  MIRACULOUS  powcTs,  declarative  of 
the  nature  of  the  Dispensation  ;  and  attendant  on  the  sanctification  of  the 
heart  of  the  Messenger. 

But  the  character  of  God's  Instruments,  and  the  conduct  of  Providence 
in  the  use  of  them,  may  be  very  different  from  those  who  are  only  raised 
up,  and  employed  for  the  support  of  an  established  Dispensation  ;  as  in  the 
Jewish  ceconomy  ;  or  for  the  reformatimi  of  it,  as  in  the  Christian  :  though 
in  the  Jewish,  administered  by  an  extraordinary  Providence,  these  Instru- 
ments may  have  had  extraordinary  powers  intrusted  to  them,  which  those 
of  the  Christian  had  not.  Here  \_i.  e.  for  the  sujjport  or  reformation  of 
things  received  and  established]  the  same  conclusion,  for  the  necessity  of 
sanctity  of  manners,  will  not  hold.  It  being  sufficient,  for  this  purpose, 
that  God,  in  the  settled  course  of  his  Providence,  is  incessantly  producing 
GOOD  OUT  OF  EVIL.  And  the  irregular  Instrument  is  frequently  made  to 
serve,  without  his  knowledge,  and  even  against  his  will,  the  great  ends  of 
piety  and  truth. 

Of  the  evidence  of  this,  the  History  of  the  Church  affords  us  many 
examples. 

When  God  had  gradually  prejiared,  and,  at  length,  fitted  his  Chosen 
*   Judges  xii.  7-  t   ^Vl•se  I. 
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People  for  the  reception  of  the  Law,  his  early  Instruments  were  selected 
from  the  most  virtuous  amongst  men,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses  : 

And,  again,  when  he  first  prepared  the  World  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel  (which  was  the  completion  of  the  Law)  he  committed  the  care 
of  it  to  men  of  the  most  unblemished  and  exemplary  characters  ;  such  as 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  blessed  Apostles. 

But  in  the  Establishment,  in  the  Support,  and  in  the  Reformation  of 
Religion  (the  second  and  inferior  Operation  of  Divine  Love  to  Man)  God 
did  not  disdain  to  employ  less  perfect  Instruments,  in  either  Dispensation. 
He  served  himself  of  David  for  the  Law,  and  of  Constantine  for  the 
Gospel.  And  under  the  former  of  these  Dispensations,  both  before  and 
after  the  period  here  referred  to,  when  he  had  decreed,  either  to  execute 
vengeance  on  the  Oppressors  of  an  offending  People,  or  to  clear  the  Holy 
Land  of  Idolaters,  he  frequently  availed  himself  of  the  Agency  of  wicked 
Kings  and  licentious  Rulers.  The  same  gracious  Providence  was  displayed 
in  the  preservation  of  Religion  under  the  latter  Dispensation.  For,  when 
the  time  was  come  that  the  Christian  Church  was  to  be  cleansed  and 
purified  from  the  long  pollutions  of  an  Antichristian  Usurpation,  God  was 
pleased  to  make  use  of  Instruments,  who  had  neither  motives  nor  manners 
that  could  do  honour  to  the  Reformation  they  were  appointed  to  bring  to 
pass. 

Unbelievers  did  not  sufficiently  consider  this,  Avhen  they  made  it  an 
objection  to  revealed  Religion ;  nor  Papists,  when  they  made  the  same 
objection  to  the  Protestant  Reformation.  To  the  First  we  have  already 
said  enough  on  this  head  ;  and,  to  the  other,  shall  only  add  at  present,  that 
we  are  far  from  being  ashamed  of  receiving  spiritual  benefit  from  men, 
who  supply  these  circumstances  of  reproach  against  themselves  ;  while  we 
find  reason  to  adore  that  Hand  which  turned  the  avarice  (if  such  was  the 
case)  of  a  furious  Friar,  and  the  luxury  of  a  debauched  Monarch,  from 
their  natural  Mischiefs,  to  become  productive  of  the  greatest  blessings  ;  the 
Restoration  of  letters  and  Religion. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  go  on  with  M.  Voltaire,  whose  Philosophy,  being 
grafted  on  his  Poetry,  produces  Fruit  worthy  of  the  Stock  it  comes  from, 
viz.  Fable  and  Fiction.  So  that  the  next  instance  he  produces  of  the 
encouragement  which  the  Law  gives  to  human  sacrifices,  is  Saul's  abortive 
voio. — The  wonder  is,  that  he  did  not  go  on  with  the  cases  of  Achan — the 
five  Kings  of  the  Amorites — Sisera — Agag — Adonijah — the  five  sons  of 
Saul,  hung  up  in  Gibeah — and,  in  short,  all  the  civil  and  military  execu- 
tions recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  in  his  rage  to  run  down  Reli- 
gion, he  has  out-shot  himself,  and  forgot  his  subject. — To  bring  him  to 
himself,  I  will,  in  charity,  direct  him  to  a  text,  which,  if  he  knows  how 
to  pervert  with  proper  dexterity,  may  appear  more  to  his  purpose  than  any 
of  this  senseless  prate.  It  is  in  the  Prophet  Micah :  who  addressing  him- 
self to  his  corrupt  and  idolatrous  Countrymen,  amongst  his  other  exprobra- 
tions,  ridicules,  and,  at  the  same  time,  instructs  them,  in  this  manner, — 
"  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  1  and  bow  myself  before  the 
high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  Calves  of 
a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  Rams,  or  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  Oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-boun  for  my  trans- 
gression ;  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  He  hath 
shewed  thee,  0  man  !  what  is  good.  And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God  ? "  * 
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Reasoners,  like  our  poet,  may  fancy,  that  the  Prophet  is  here  reckoning 
up  the  most  efficacious  of  the  Legal  sacrifices  ;  and  consequently,  that 
Infanticide  and  homicide  are  amongst  the  first  of  that  number,  since  all 
are  said  to  be  offered  up  to  the  Lord  the  high  God. 

To  confute  this  groundless  fancy,  let  me  previously  repeat  these  two 
observations,  First,  that  the  Law  of  Moses  is  so  far  from  requiring  or  directing 
human  sacrifices,  that  it  ever  treats  them  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  ;  and 
therefore  was  very  unlikely  to  speak  of  them  as  legal  Sacrifices  :  secondly, 
it  hath  been  shewn  that  the  Idolatrous  Jews  of  these  times,  were  accus- 
tomed to  bring  into  the  Temple-service  the  most  detested  Rites  of 
Paganism. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  consider  the  season  in  which  these  Prophe- 
cies, sent  to  Micah,  were  delivered  ; — to  whom  they  were  addressed — and 
to  what  end,  directed.  They  were  sent,  the  prophet  tells  us,  in  the  days  of 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezehiah,  Kings  of  Judah/^ 

We  find  by  the  History  of  these  Kings,  that,  in  their  reign,  the  House 
of  Judah  was  sunk  into  all  kinds  of  vice  and  iniquity.  But  still  the  lead- 
ing crime,  through  the  bad  example  of  these  monarchs,  was  Idolatry  ; 
which  consisted,  sometimes  in  worshipping  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  Pagan 
places  of  worship,  called  the  high  places  ;  at  other  times  in  worshipping 
Idols  in  the  very  place  of  God's  worship,  the  Temple.  Jotham,  indeed,  is 
said  to  have  done  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Howheit 
that  the  high  places  were  not  removed ;  the  People  sacrificed  and  burnt 
incense  still  in  the  high  ^^laces.f  But  his  son,  Ahaz,  we  are  told,  "  did  not 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  his  God,  like  David,  his 
Father.  But  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  Kings  of  Israel.  Yea,  and 
made  his  Sons  to  pass  through  the  fire,  according  to  the  abominations  of  the 
Heathen,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  from  before  the  Children  of  Israel.";}: 
Ilezekiah  supplied  what  Avas  wanting  in  the  Grandfather,  and  reformed 
what  was  amiss,  during  the  wicked  reign  of  his  Father. 

Amongst  a  people  so  corrupt,  while  any  sense  of  Religion  still  remained, 
Itites  and  Ceremonies  Avould  always  take  the  lead  of  moral  duties.  The 
Prophet  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  good  reign  of  Hezekiah  : 
and  to  aid  the  reformation,  which  that  Monarch  had  begun,  attacks  labour- 
ing Superstition  in  its  head-quarters,  amidst  the  fires  of  Moloch. 

But  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  was  substituting  ritual 
modes  of  Worship,  in  the  place  of  moral  duties,  he  informs  them  how 
unacceptable  the  external  pomp  and  pageantry  of  Religion  was  to  the  God 
of  Israel,  when  not '  accompanied  with  purity  of  heart,  and  integrity  of 
manners.  This  is  the  general  sense  of  the  Text  quoted  above  :  which, 
without  doubt,  should  be  thus  paraphrased — Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord  (says  the  Prophet,  personating  an  idolatrous  and  immoral  Jew), 
shall  I  bring  a  profusio^i  of  Calves,  and  Rams,  and  Oil,  as  the  Law 
directs  ;  Or  if  these  be  insufficient,  or  unacceptable  to  the  Deity,  shall  I  seek, 
as  is  now  the  practice,  for  a  more  powerful  atonement,  amongst  the  foreign 
rites  of  our  pagan  neighbours,  loho  boast  of  something  still  more  precious 
and  worthy  the  Altars  of  their  Gods — my  first-born  to  be  offered  up  in 
Sacrifice  ?  Vain  man,  subjoins  the  Prophet,  do  not  God  and  Nature  pro- 
claim^ that  without  Virtue,  Rites  and  Ceremonies  are  of  no  avail,  whether 
they  be  such  as  the  Law  prescribes,  or  such  as  Idolaters  (to  whose  practices 
thou  art  so  enslaved)  impiously  fancy  to  be  still  more  horridly  efficacious. 

And  how,  human  Sacrifices  came  to  be  so  esteemed,  we  have  shewn,  in  the 
course  of  this  dissertation,  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  Sacrifice. 
•  Miciih  i.  1.  t  2  Kings  xv.  34,  35.  J  2  Kings  xvi.  2,  3. 
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III. 


From  the  Sacrifice  of  particular  men,  charged  by  M.  Voltaire,  on  the 
Jewish  Law,  he  rises  in  his  impiety  to  accuse  it  of  the  Sacrifice  of  a 
WHOLE  Nation,  These  are  his  words — "  It  is  said  in  Leviticus  that  none 
devoted  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  surelp  he 
put  to  death.  The  Jewish  books  bear  evidence,  that  when  the  Israelites 
over-ran  the  little  country  of  Canaan,  they  massacred,  in  most  of  the  vil- 
lages, men,  women,  and  children — because  they  had  been  devoted." 

In  these  words  are  included  two  charges  against  the  Law. — 1,  That  this 
dcmting  of  the  Canaanites  was  a  religious  Sacrifice.  2.  Or,  at  least,  a  com- 
manded extermination  of  a  whole  people,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Israelites. 
So  that  if  one  of  them  should  fail,  the  other  yet  may  hold. 

I  have  already  acquitted  it  of  the  first,  by  an  explanation  of  the  famous 
mistaken  text  in  the  xxviith  chapter  of  Leviticus.  We  come  now  to  the 
second,  the  censure  of  extreme  cruelty  and  inhumanity  in  executing  the 
command.  Ajid  this  "will  bring  us  to  the  concluding  head,  on  this 
subject. — 

The  Moral  Governor  of  the  Universe  administers  his  Sovereignty 
in  two  different  ways  :  while  moral  Governors  amongst  men  can,  in  their 
several  departments,  administer  theirs  only  in  one. 

God,  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  Framer  of  its  Constitution,  hath  so 
ordered  and  combined  moral  Entities,  that  Virtue  generally,  or  for  the  most 
part,  produceth  happiness  ;  while  Misery  is  as  generally  attendant  upon 
Vice.  On  this  disposition  of  things,  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
free  Agents  are  first  of  all  adjusted.  But  this  makes  it  neither  superflu- 
ous nor  inexpedient  for  the  God  of  the  Universe  to  punish  and  reward  in 
another  manner,  likewise.  Not  superfluous;  since  this  constitution  of 
Nature  does  not  always,  by  reason  of  certain  traverses  in  free  agency,  pro- 
duce its  designed  effects.  Not  inexpedient ;  since,  in  that  other  manner,  the 
power  of  the  divine  Administration  is  more  sensibly  manifested  ;  as  in  the 
first  way  his  Wisdom  may  be  better  collected  :  While,  both  together  serve 
more  fully  to  convince  us,  that  the  first  Cause  is  a  free  Agent ;  and  that 
the  constitution  of  Nature  is  his  ordinance ;  and  not  the  effect  of  chance 
or  destiny. 

On  these  accounts,  a  reasonable  analogy  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  from 
what  passeth  in  the  government  of  the  natural  world,  that  in  the  early 
ages  of  mankind,  when  an  equal  Providence  prevailed  (as  it  did  while 
men  retained  the  knowledge  of  their  Governor  and  Creator  ;  of  which  more 
in  its  proper  place)  God  would  frequently  interpose,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  to  prevent  or  redress  those  irregularities  which  would,  from  time 
to  time,  arise,  and  did  actually  arise  in  God's  mcn-al  government,  while  solely 
administered  by  that  relative  order  of  things,  which  his  wisdom  had  sa 
beautifully  coimected,  and  so  firmly  established,  as  to  be  disordered  by 
nothing  but  the  traverses  of  free  agency  in  his  Creatures. 

That  he  did  thus,  in  fact,  interpose,  holy  Scriptures  bear  full  evidence. 
The  first  account  we  have  of  it,  after  the  Deluge  (in  which,  this  part  of 
God's  moral  administration  was  so  signally  displayed)  is  in  the  fate  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah :  And  afterwards,  in  the  extermination  of  thb 
Canaanites  :  both  these  nations  having,  by  the  same  unnatural  crimes, 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities. 

In  the  case  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  enormity  of  their  vices,  and  the 
total  depravity  of  their  manners,  impose  silence  on  the  most  profligate 
opposers  of  Religion,  however  clamorous  they  may  be  in  the  Patronage  of 
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the  Canaatiites.  Their  Plea,  in  favour  of  these,  arises  from  the  Choice 
God  is  said  to  have  made  of  the  Instruments  of  his  Vengeance.  Fire 
and  Brimstone  they  easily  submit  to  :  but  Fire  and  Sword  revolts  thei^- 
humanity. 

They  can  never  (they  tell  us)  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  common 
Father  of  All  would  employ  some  of  his  reasonable  Creatures  to  execute 
his  vengeance  upon  others  of  the  same  species,  even  though  these  others 
had  been  justly  sentenced  to  perdition  for  their  beastly  and  inhuman 
Vices. 

They  pretend  to  say,  "  that  God  could  not,  consistently  with  his  nature 
and  attributes,  put  fellow-creatures  on  such  an  employment."  They  have 
offered  no  reasons  for  this  bold  assertion  :  and  I  can  find  none.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  must  needs  be  much  edified  with  the  modesty  of  these  men  ; 
who  deny  that  liberty  to  God,  which  they  are  not  backward  to  allow  to 
their  earthly  Sovereigns  :  Amongst  whom,  the  right  of  employing  one  part 
of  their  Subjects  to  execute  their  Sentence  on  another,  is  every  where 
practised,  without  censure  or  control. 

But  they  say  further,  "  that  although  God  might,  yet  he  certainly  would 
not  have  recourse  to  human  agency  in  this  matter,  on  account  of  the  mis- 
chiefs which  such  agency  was  likely  to  produce. 

First,  as  it  is  extremely  liable  to  abuse.  Every  Pretender  to  a  divine 
command,  whether  feigned  by  an  Impostor,  or  fancied  by  an  Enthusiast, 
would,  when  supported  by  this  example,  never  suffer  their  Neighbours  to 
live  in  peace.  And  Saracen  armies  and  Popish  Crusades  would  be  always 
at  hand  to  carry  on  desolation  in  the  name  of  God." 

Secondly,  "  this  instrumentality  must  have  an  ill  effect  on  the  manners  of 
the  Israelites,  by  making  their  hearts  callous,  and  insensible  to  the  calami- 
ties'of  their  Fellow-Creatures."  These  are  the  objections  of  our  Philoso- 
phers. But  before  they  give  us  time  to  reply,  they  kindly  take  the  trouble 
off  our  hands,  and  will  needs  answer  for  us,  themselves.  This  is  one  of 
their  usual  tricks,  to  stop  or  cover  the  disgrace  of  a  foolish  Sophism,  by  a 
shew  of  candour.  But,  indeed,  their  aim  is  to  draw  the  Advocate  of 
religion  from  solid  ground,  which  is  fairly  and  steadily  to  confute  infidelity, 
ON  ITS  own  principles.  Of  this  slight  of  hand,  the  Poet  Voltaire  has 
here  given  us  an  example  most  worthy  of  him. — This  [the  extermination 
of  the  Canaanites]  had  been  an  enormous  crime,  had  not  God  himself,  the 
SOVEREIGN  arbiter  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH,  of  whose  conduct  wc  are  not  to  ask 
a  reason,  so  ordained,  in  the  impe?ietrable  depths  of  his  justice. — Indeed ! 
But  we  will  be  bold  to  bring  liim  back  to  the  state  of  the  question. — 
"  God  the  MORAL  Governor  of  the  World  could  not  or  would  not "  (say 
unbelievers)  "  make  use  of  human  Instruments  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites."  This  is  the  objection.  But  to  keep  us  from  answering,  they 
take  the  business  into  their  own  hands — God  (says  this  prince  of  Philoso- 
phers) the  Creator,  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  life  and  death,  of  icltose 
conduct  we  are  not  to  ask,  what  doest  thou  ?  hath  foreclosed  all  reasoning,  in 
the  impenetrable  depths  of  his  Justice." 

Thus  they  raise  their  objection  against  a  command  of  God,  as  moral 
Governor  of  the  Universe  (and  such  he  is  always  rei>resented  in  Scrip- 
ture) ;  and  then,  to  stop  our  mouths  with  a  Flamm,  answer  the  objection 
themselves,  by  putting  a  Physical  Creator  in  his  place. 

Now,  of  the  actions  of  a  moral  Governor,  we  may,  with  due  modesty 
and  humility,  ask  the  reason  ; — Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  ?  was  asked  *  in  a  similar  case,  by  the  Father  of  the  Faithful. 

'  Gen.  xviii.  26. 
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But,  to  the  Physical  creator  of  the  Universe,  who  will  venture  to  say, 
what  cloest  thou  ?  * — Illustrious  Philosopher  !  permit  us  therefore  to  answer 
for  ourselv^es.  We  say,  that  the  moral  Governor  of  the  World-can  never  be 
debarred  from  carrying  on  his  Administration  in  such  a  way  as  may  best 
suit  the  ends  of  divine  Wisdom,  because  human  folly  may  encourage  itself 
to  raise,  on  that  ground,  an  impious  and  abusive  imitation.  And,  neither 
under  natural,  nor  under  revealed  Religion,  hath  God  thought  fit  to  exempt 
or  secure  his  Laws  from  such  abuses. 

God,  under  natural  Relicjioti,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  Providence, 
hath,  by  annexing  evil  to  Vice,  made  that  Constitution  of  things  the  Instru- 
ment of  punishment ;  but  how  hath  this  Dispensation  been  dishonoured,  and 
even  to  the  disturbance  of  Society  itself,  when  these  punishments,  inter- 
preted by  ignorant  or  uncharitable  men,  have  been  turned  into  extra- 
ordinary Judgments  ? — Again,  Peter  and  John  said,  what  every  honest 
Deist  is  ready  to  say, —  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  Man.f  Yet  how 
perpetually  has  this  truth  been  abused  by  Rebels  and  Fanatics. 

Under  Revealed  Religion,  Miracles  (the  necessary  Credential  of  those 
intrusted  with  its  promulgation)  by  which  Power,  both  the  physical  and 
intellectual  Systems  were  controlled,  have  yet  occasioned  innumerable 
abuses,  defiling  every  age  of  the  Church  with  fantastic  Prodigies,  and  lying 
Wondei-s. 

But  why  do  I  speak  of  these  sanctions  of  Revelation,  (the  Credentials  of 
God's  Messengers)  when  the  very  Communication  of  his  Will  to  Man, 
Revelation  itself,  hath  filled  all  ages  and  nations  Avith  Impostors,  pretend- 
ing to  a  divine  Commission  ? 

But  our  Philosophers  go  on  ;  and  say,  "  That  this  office  of  destruction, 
imposed  upon  the  Israelites,  must  have  produced  an  ill  effect  on  their  Moral 
Character,  by  giving  them  wrong  notions  of  the  divine  Nature;  and  by 
vitiating  their  own  ;  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  or  to  weaken  the  Social 
passions  and  affections." 

Nay,  further,  they  pretend  to  see  the  marks  of  these  evils  in  the  Charac- 
ter of  the  chosen  People :  whom,  therefore,  instead  of  pitying,  (and  if  the 
evils  arose  from  the  cause  they  assign,  were  most  deserving  of  pity)  they 
have  most  mercilessly  abused  and  misrepresented.  But  to  answer  to  the 
FIRST  PART  of  this  iufidcl  objection,  which  pretends  that  the  Jews  were 
brought,  by  this  employment,  to  entertain  wrong  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  I  reply, — The  most  adorable  attribute  of  God,  the  moral  Governor 
of  the  world,  is  his  long-suffering,  by  which  he  bears  with  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  repentance  :  Now  this  attri- 
bute he  hath  made  manifest  to  all  :  but  more  fully  to  his  chosen  People  ; 
even  in  the  very  case  of  these  devoted  Canaanites.  For  when  their  crimes 
were  arrived  at  the  height  of  human  depravity.  He  still  withheld  his  hand, 
and,  by  divers  awakening  judgments,  gave  them  time  and  invitation  for 
repentance.  But  on  their  neglect  and  contempt  of  his  repeated  warnings. 
He,  at  length,  w&s.  forced,  as  it  were,  to  pour  out  his  full  vengeance  upon 
them. 

The  Author  of  the  Apocryphal  Book,  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  thus 
graphically  paints  their  case,  in  an  Address  to  the  Almighty. — "Thou hast 
mercy  upon  all — thou  winkest  at  the  Sins  of  Men,  because  they  should 
amend — Thou  sparest  all  ;  for  they  are  thine,  thou  Lover  of  Souls ! — 
Therefore  thou  chastenest  them,  by  little  and  little,  that  off'end  :  and  wam- 
est  them  by  putting  them  in  remembrance  wherein  they  have  offended  ; 
that  leaving  their  wickedness,  they  may  believe  in  thee,  0  Lord  !  For  it 
•  Job  is.  12.  t  Acts  V.  29. 

VOL.    III.  H    H 
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WAS  THY  WILL   TO     DESTROY     BY    THE     HANDS     OF    OUR   FATHERS,   THOSE   OLD 

INHABITANTS  OF  THY  HOLY  Land  ;  whoHi  thou  hatcst  foT  doing  most  odious 
works  of  Sorceries,  and  wicked  Sacrifices — merciless  murderers  of  children, 
and  devourers  of  man^s  flesh,  and  the  feasts  of  blood — Nevertheless  even  those 
thou  sparedst  as  Men,'*'  and  didst  send  Wasps,  forerunners  of  thine  host,  to 
destroy  them  by  little  and  little — executing  thy  judgments  upon  them  by 
little  and  little,  thou  gayest  them  place  of  repentance  ;  not  being  igno- 
rant that  they  were  a  naughty  Generation — and  their  cogitations  would 
never  be  changed."  + 

The  Canonical  Books  of  Scripture  authenticate  what  this  Sage  Writer 
of  after-times  here  delivers,  concerning  God's  dealing  with  these  devoted 
Nations. 

Moses,  on  the  egression  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  speaks  thus  to  them, 
in  the  Person  of  the  Almighty — "  I  will  send  Hornets  before  thee,  which 
shall  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite  from  before  thee. 
I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before  thee  in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become 
desolate  ;  but  by  little  and  little  will  I  drive  them  out  from  before  thee."J 
And  again  in  his  last  exhortation  to  his  People, — "  Behold  the  Lord,  thy 
God,  will  send  the  Hornet  amongst  them,  until  they  that  are  left,  and  hide 
themselves  from  thee,  be  destroyed."  §  And  Joshua,  on  the  like  occasion, 
tells  the  People  that  what  Moses  had  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  God  had  fulfilled — "  /  sent  the  Hornet  before  you,  which  drove 
them  out  from  before  you,  even  the  two  Kings  of  the  Amorites."  || 

Here,  the  Reader  may  observe,  that  the  Apocryphal  Writer  gives  one 
reason  for  the  temporary  plagues,  which  forerim  the  total  desti-uction  of  the 
Canaanites  ;  and  the  Authentic  Text  gives  another  ;  nor  will  the  learned 
Reader  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  difference. 

The  Israelites,  under  their  Leader,  Moses,  did  not  want  to  be  told,  that 
those  temporary  Plagues  were  sent  in  mercy.  They  had,  on  the  first  open- 
ing of  his  Commission,  been  instructed  by  him,  in  the  attributes  of  the 
true  God,  his  long  suffering  and  hearing  with  the  contradiction  of  Sinners  ; 
and  his  merciful  acceptance  even  of  a  late-delayed  Repentance.  They  had 
experienced  the  unwearied  exertion  of  this  attribute,  even  in  their  own 
case,  when  their  repeated  perversities,  which  would  have  tired  out  every 
thing,  but  infinite  Goodness,  were  as  often  pardoned  as  they  were  committed. 
So  that  they  were  not  ignorant,  though  their  degenerate  Posterity,  in  the 
time  of  this  Apocryptical  Writer,  might  want  to  be  informed  of  the  gracious 
purpose,  in  those  warnings  to  a  devoted  People. 

And  as  there  was  another  use  in  these  probationary  plagues,  viz.  the 
wasting  the  Inhabitants  of  Canaan,  this  was  the  design  which  Moses  and 
Joshua  principally^  insist  on,  as  it  was  the  greatest  encouragement  to  a  das- 
tardly People.  Moses,  in  the  name  of  his  Master,  promised  to  send  Hornets 
before  them,  which  should  drive  out  the  Hivite,  &;c.  And  Joshua  reminds 
his  People  how  the  promise  had  been  performed — God  sent  the  Hornet 
before  you,  which  drove  them  out  from  before  you,  &c. 

This  assurance  was  no  more  than  needed.  The  cowardice  contracted  in  a 
long  state  of  Slavery  ;  (a  State  fairly  recorded,  and  deeply  lamented  by  their 
Leader)  required  the  assistance  of  all  Nature  in  their  support. 

"  O  nimium  dilecte  Deo — cui  militat  ^ther, 
Et  conjurati  veniunt  ad  Classica  venti." 

•  That  is,  for  the  sake  of  their  rational  nature,  though  by  their  unnatural  vices  they 
had  forfeited  all  the  prerogatives  of  humanity.  f    Wisdom  of  Solomon  xi.  23,  et 

seq.  ;  xii.  2,  et  seq.  t   Exod.  xxiii.  28—30.  §   Deut.  vii.  20.  ||   Joshua 

xxiv.  12. 
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But  though  these  warning  Judgments,  these  chastisements  of  mercy,  were  lost 
on  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  yet  they  were  not  cast  away  ;  for,  in 
aggravating  the  Crimes  of  the  Canaanites,  they  served,  at  the  same  time,  to 
promote  tlieir  speedier  extermination.  So  admirably  is  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  administered,  that  it's  acts,  directed  to  various  purposes,  are 
never  issued  in  vain. — But  what  is  said  in  holy  Writ,  of  the  previous 
punishments  on  the  Canaanites,  in  mercy,  is  given  only  as  a  specimen  of 
them,  and  not  for  a  complete  list,  as  in  the  record  of  the  trying  plagues  of 
Egypt.  So  that  we  are  not  to  conclude,  that  the  destructive  Animals,  sent 
amongst  these  miscreants,  were  only  wasps  and  hornets  ;  or  that,  amongst 
the  awakening  punishments,  Disease  was  not  one.  When  God  was  pleased, 
in  after-times,  to  punish  their  Descendants,  the  Philistines,  for  their  propha- 
nation  of  the  A  RK  ;  (which,  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  he  suffered  to  fall 
into  their  hands)  the  sacred  writers  tell  us,  that  they,  who  so  prophaned  it, 
were  smitten  with  emerods  in  their  secret  parts."'  This  is  the  only  punish- 
ment there  mentioned.  Yet,  by  the  account  of  the  atonement,  or  trespass- 
offering,  it  appears  that  there  was  another. — The  Philistines  sent  back  with 
the  Ark,  which  they  restored,  the  images  of  fiee  emerods,  and  five  mice  in 
G0LD.+  Who  can  doubt,  but  that,  in  this  addition  to  the  atonement, 
another  punishment  was  intimated,  viz,  the  devastation  of  their  Lands  by 
mice  ?  But  the  sacred  Writer  does  not  leave  us  to  mere  conjecture.  In 
speaking  of  these  mice,  he  thus  qualifies  them, — Mice  that  marr  the  Land. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  text  here  acquaints  us,  though  occasionally,  with 
two  punishments,  inflicted  on  the  Canaanites  ;  which  the  history  of  their 
expulsion  does  not  particularly  mention. — We  understand  how  fit  Instru- 
ments of  general  devastation  mice  must  needs  be  :  and  we  may  guess  how 
well  suited  the  other  punishment  was  for  their  unnatural  Crimes  ;  nor  would 
either  one,  or  the  other,  cease  to  remind  them  of  the  vices  or  punishments 
of  their  Ancestors,  the  Canaanites,  so  that,  avoiding  the  manners  of  their 
ancestors,  they  might  (if  possible)  escape  their  total  destruction. 

I  shall  conclude  this  point  with  an  observation  which  naturally  leads  to 
the  next,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  second  part  of  this  infidel  objection,  viz. 
"  the  EFFECT  which  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  must  be  supposed  to 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  moral  Instruments  of  their  jjunishment."  A 
matter  most  deserving  our  attention. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  Almighty  displayed  his  mercy  and  long 
suffering  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  some  way  analogous  to  what  he  prac- 
tised in  the  Land  of  Canaan,  (and  how  gracious  he  was  in  the  extent  of 
that  mercy,  we  learn  from  Abraham's  intercession  for  those  Cities;}:)  though 
the  particulars  of  it  be  not  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian  :  Whose  silence 
in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other,  may  be  clearly  understood.  Those 
execrable  Cities  were  destroyed  immediately  by  God's  own  hand,  in  letting 
loose  the  Elements  (the  treasurers  of  his  wrath)  upon  them. — In  the  deletion 
of  the  Canaanites,  he  was  pleased  to  employ  human  Instruments.  These 
were  to  be  used  according  to  their  nature  ;  not  as  Entities  merely  Physical, 
but  as  moral  agents  likewise :  Beings  not  only  endowed  with  Sense,  but 
Sentiment.  Now  it  seemed  but  fit  that  such  agents  should  be  instructed  in  the 
reason  and  occasion  of  their  Commission  ;  especially  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
high  importance  ;  no  less  than  to  preserve  them  from  judging  perversely  of 
the  divine  attributes.  Accordingly  Moses  obviated  this  mischief  by  a 
detail  of  the  abominable  manners  of  this  devoted  People  :  together  with  a 
memorial  of  the  ineffectual  issue  of  their  many  chastisements  in  mercy  to 
bring  them  to  repentance,  and  to  save  them  from  utter  deletion. 

•  1  Sam.  V.  6.  \  \  Sam.  vi.  4,  5.  t  Gen.  xviii. 
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As  the  mischief  was  thus  effectually  obviated,  the  Israelites  were,  at  the 
same  time,  secured  from  that  other,  (which  is  the  second  point  objected  to 
their  Commission)  it's  tendency  to  vitiate  the  most  amiable  passion  of  our 
nature,  by  destroying  or  weakening  the  benign  and  social  feelings  for  the 
miseries  of  our  fellow  creatures.  For  what  could  God's  gracious  dealing 
with  these  incorrigible  Miscreants  teach  all,  who  (like  the  Israelites)  were 
intimately  informed  of  their  crimes,  and  long  delayed  punishment,  but,  in 
imitation  of  God's  long  forbearance,  to  shew  mercy  and  compassion  to  their 
offending  Brethren  in  distress.  Nor,  in  fact,  do  we  find  that  the  Jews  were 
more  steeled  to,  or  insensible  of,  the  calamities  of  humanity  (bating  those  of 
this  devoted  People)  than  other  men,~in  the  early  Ages  of  society,  were 
wont  to  be.  And  if  they  were  not  much  more  humanized,  by  being  better 
taught,  as  well  as  fed,  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to 
this  Commissio'ii,  but  to  a  certain  native  perversity,  which  (as  strange  as  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear)  might  be  one,  amongst  the  very  many  reasons  of 
God's  choice  of  them,  for  his  peculiar,  as  it  made  them  the  properest  sub- 
jects to  work  upon,  for  a  fuller  manifestation  of  his  infinite  mercy  towards 
the  Sons  of  Men.  Where  it  might  be  seen,  in  the  deviations  from  right  of 
two  People  thus  connected  and  related,  that  the  one  was  destroyed,  after  all 
means  had  been  employed,  without  effect,  to  bring  them  to  repentance  ;  and 
tlie  other  pardoned  and  highly  favoured,  when  the  same  merciful  forbear- 
ance had  produced  its  fruit  of  a  timely  repentance,  and  return  to  God, 
after  every  transgression  ;  and,  at  length,  a  determined  perseverance  in  this 
their  capital  duty  (adherence  to  the  true  God)  for  many  ages,  even  to  the 
present  time. 

But  it  may  still  be  asked,  though  no  mischief  was  derived  towards  the 
Instruments  of  this  extraordinary  Commission,  yet  what  good  could  such  a 
commission  produce  ?  I  answer,  much,  and  constant  ;  for  besides  apolitical 
benefit  to  an  abject  unwarlike  people,  in  teaching  them  the  use  of  arms  ; 
who  were  to  make  their  destined  way  to  Empire,  as  well  by  their  own 
power,  as  by  the  extraordinary  aid  of  the  Almighty  ;  in  order  to  avoid  a 
lavish  waste  of  miracles  :  besides  this,  (I  say)  there  were  mo7'al  advantages, 
great  and  lasting,  derived  to  this  Instrumentality.  Horror  and  aversion  in 
the  Israelites  to  those  unnatural  Crimes  which  had  occasioned  the  deletion 
of  the  Ganaanites  ;  whose  punishment  must  be  intimately  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  chosen  People,  by  their  being  appointed  the  executioners  of 
God's  vengeance.  To  confirm  this,  we  may  observe,  that  both  Moses  and 
Joshua,  by  incessantly  reminding  them  of  the  horrid  depravity  of  that 
devoted  People,  had  their  eyes  always  intent  upon  this  good  effect. 

P.  38G.  H.  The  eloquent  Bossuet  saith  rightly,  that  Protestants  have  but 
lamely  supported  the  figure,  of  this  is  my  body,  &c.  by  those—/  am  the 
vine — I  am  the  door. — And  the  reason  he  gives  has  its  weight. — Jesus  (says 
he)  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  neither  propounding  a  para- 
ble, nor  explaining  an  Allegory  *— But  when  the  learned  Writer  would  have 
us  infer  from  this,  that  there  could  be  no  other  occasion  for  the  use  of  a 
figure,  he  imposes  his  usual  artifice  upon  us  ;  which  was  always  to 
keep  out  of  sight  what  would  have  detected  his  slight  of  hand.  He  knew 
there  were  other  occasions,  of  employing  figurative  expressions,  such  as 
fixing  and  declaring  the  nature  of  a  Rite.— And  this  was  the  occasion 
here.— But  then,  says  he,  the  words  are  detached  and  separated  from  all 

"  Qiiand  lea  uns  opposoient,  Ceci  est  mon  corps,  lea  autres  repondftient,  Je  suis  le 
vir/ne—Je  s?us  la  porta — le  pierre  etoit  Christ— U  est  vrai  que  ces  examples  n'etoient 
pas  semhlaljles.       Ce    n'etoit    ni  en   proposant  une   parabole,  ni   en   expliijuant  une 
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other  discourse — there  is  no  leading  preparation.* — So  say  the  Socinians 
likewise ;  in  order  to  infer  a  contrary  conclusion.  But  we  have  already 
shewn,  that  they  are  both  mistaken. 

There  was  a  leading  preparation  ;  and  that,  a  plain  one,  namely,  the 
celebration  of  tlie  paschal  Supper.  And  we  have  shewn,  it  was  the  custom 
of  our  Lord  to  be  led  by  what  passed  before  him,  to  regulate  his  language 
on  ideas  thus  prepared. — Nor  was  the  consecration  of  the  Elements  in  the 
SUPPER  OF  OUR  Lord  separate  from  all  other  discourse.  It  was  preceded 
by,  and  connected  with,  a  most  affecting  discourse  on  the  death  and  suffer- 
ings of  our  Redeemer,  Tlierefore  the  words  of  the  Consecration  do  not,  a» 
M.  Bossuet  pretends,  carry  their  whole  meaning  within  themselves  ^  but  refer 
to  things  preceding  and  exterior.  So  that  the  Bishop's  triumphant  conclu- 
sion loses  much  of  its  lustre,  when  he  says,  lohat  I  pretend  to  evince  is,  the 
embarras  into  which  these  words — this  is  my  body,  throws  all  the  Protestant 
party — there  was  no  reason  for  using  these  strong  terms  fo-r  the  Institution 
of  the  Eucharist  rather  than  for  Baptism.  This  place  I  foretell  shall  be  the 
eternal  and  inevitable  confusion  of  the  defenders  of  the  figurative  sense.1" 
There  was  no  more  reason,  on  the  Protestant  principles,  (says  he) /or  chusing 
these  STRONG  terms  here,  than  in  the  rite  of  Baptism.  Surely,  there  was  a 
very  good  one.  For  if  it  was  the  purpose  of  divine  Wisdom  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  Rite,  only  by  the  loords  of  the  Consecration,  which  it  is  agreed 
it  was,  as  well  by  him  who  holds  it  to  be  a  real  Sacrifice,  as  by  us  who 
hold  it  is  only  a  feast  upon  Sacrifice,  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  use  of 
these  terms.  This  was  not  the  case  in  instituting  the  Rite  of  Baptism, 
whose  nature  is  expressly  defined.  Besides,  here  the  matter,  administered, 
was  WATER,  an  element  always  at  hand,  and  therefore  fitly  called  by  its 
proper  name.  But  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Sacrifice,  of  which  the 
Lord's  supper  was  a  festive  commemoration,  not  being  then  at  hand,  as 
Christ  was  not  yet  offered  on  the  Cross,  the  Elements  of  Bread  and  JVine, 
substituted  in  their  place,  were,  by  an  elegant  and  necessary  conversion, 
called  the  body  and  blood,  as  these  elements  only  were  declarative  of  the 
nature  of  the  Rite,  viz.  a  feast  up>on  Sacrifice. — To  support  this  reasoning 
still  further.  Another  sacred  Rite,  that  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  in  pro- 
curing the  descent  of  the  holy  spirit,  is  called  the  Baptism  by  fire  ;  in 
which,  both  the  terms  are  figurative,  as,  in  the  Baptism  by  Water,  both  are 
literal.  And  why  this  difference  ?  Because  the  Agent  or  Instrument  of 
this  Baptism  by  Fire  being  spiritual,  there  vvas  need  of  figurative  termSy 
taken  from  material  things,  to  aid  the  grossness  of  our  conceptions,  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  the  operation.  So  that  all  the  mystery  in  this  affair,  (I 
mean,  so  far  forth  as  concerns  the  terms  of  the  institution  J  is  no  more  than 
this  ;  when  the  things  communicated  are  of  a  spiritual  nature,  as  the  gifts 
of  the  holy  Spirit ;  or  of  a  material  nature  not  yet  in  esse,  as  the  flesh  of  a 
Sacrifice,  not  yet  offered  up,  and  therefore  needing  another  body  to  be 
substituted  in  its  place,  there,  the  emj^loying  figurative  terms  becomes 
necessary.  But  when  the  thing  communicated  is  a  material  Substance,  at 
hand,  and  actually  capable  of  being  emplo3^ed,  as  Water  in  Baptism,  it 
would  rather  confound,  than  aid  our  conceptions,  to  use  improper,  that  is, 
figurative  terms. 

P.  389.  I.  They  had  one  common  nature  so  far  as  they  really  conveyed, 
or  were  foolishly  imagined  to  convey,  benefits  to  the  participants.  But  St. 
Paul  joining  to  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish,  the  Gentile  sacrificial  Feasts, 

•  "  Ces  paroles  [ceci  est  mon  Corps,  &c.]  detachees  de  tout  autre  discours,  portent 
tout  leur  sens  en  elles-meraes."  t  "  Cet  endroit  sera  Teternelle  et  inevitable  coa- 

fusiou  des  Defeuseui-s  du  sens  figure'." — Hist,  des  Far.  torn.  i.  p.  477,  8vo. 
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he  thought  it  logically  necessaiy  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  real  and 
the  imaginary  benefits  ;  which  he  does  in  this  manner —  What  say  I  then  ? 
that  an  Idol  is  any  thing  ;  or  that  which  is  offered  to  Idols  is  any  thing  ? 
No,  (says  he)  both  are  nothing,  i.  e.  are  equally  incajmble  of  conveying 
benefits.  That  this  must  be  his  meaning,  appears  from  his  predicating  the 
same  thing  both  of  the  Idol  and  the  offering.  Now  as  the  offering  had  a 
PHYSICAL  existence,  what  hindered  but  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Idol  might 
have  a  METAPHYSICAL?  Though  in  an  efficacious  and  moral  sense,  Both 
were  nothing.  This  interpretation  shews  that  the  Apostle  was  perfectly 
consistent,  when  just  before  he  calls  these  Idols  nothing,  and  yet,  presently 
after,  says  they  were  Devils,  whom,  we  know,  in  his  opinion,  were  some- 
thing. The  calling  these  Idols,  Devils,  served  to  explain  his  meaning  when 
he  said  Idols  were  nothing,  to  be  this,  that  no  benefit  was  to  be  expected 
from  them.  And  to  intimate  yet  further,  that  so  far  from  receiving  benefit 
from  Idols,  their  Worshij^pers,  by  this  intercourse  with  them,  were  subject 
to  great  harm  and  mischief.  In  order  to  insinuate  this  latter  assertion,  the 
Apostle  changes  his  first  idea  of  an  Idol,  which  he  used  in  common  with 
the  Gentiles,  to  this  second,  which  he,  and  all  the  Christians  of  that  time, 
had  of  them. — The  Idols,  to  whom  the  Gentiles  intentionally  sacrificed, 
were  their  national  Gods,  the  celestial  Bodies,  their  dead  A?icestors  ;  their 
lungs  and  Benefactors  ;  all  of  them,  long  ago,  engrafted  into  the  public 
worship.  From  such,  the  Apostle  owns,  they  could  receive  neither  good 
nor  harm  ;  these  being  only  Idols  of  the  brain. — But  Satan  or  the  Devil, 
as  the  Original  Author  and  still  the  fomenter  of  Idolatry,  makes  him  pro- 
perly and  peculiarly  the  Idol  of  the  altar.  From  such  an  Idol,  they,  to 
whom  the  Apostle  writes,  must  readily  confess,  much  harm  would  arise 
from  communicating  with  him,  in  a  Sacrificial  or  sacramental  feast. 

Of  this  capital  Enemy  of  Mankind  the  Gentiles  themselves  had,  somehow 
or  other,  received  an  obscure  tradition  ;  plentifully,  indeed,  contaminated 
with  fable  ;  which  they  still  further  polluted  with  new-invented  Supersti- 
tions. Yet  these  still  preserving  a  few  traces  of  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic 
History,  and  occasioning  some  conformity  between  the  languages  of  error 
and  revelation,  have  drawn  unwary  men  into  some  dangerous  conclusions, 
as  if  the  Founders  of  our  holy  Religion  had  taken  advantage  of  Pagan 
follies  to  form  a  system  of  Demonology,  agreeable  to  the  preconceived 
fancies  of  their  converts. — But  of  this,  more  in  its  place.  The  present 
occasion  rather  leads  us  to  admire  the  Art  by  which  the  Sacred  Writer  has 
conducted  liis  argument. 

P.  405.  K.  It  should  seem  most  probable  that  the  miraculous  potaers 
were,  in  general,  occasional  and  temporary.  But  a  learned  Writer,  who 
has  declared  himself  of  this  oijinion,  hath  unwarily  put  the  gift  of  tongues 
into  the  number — 

"  The  Gift  of  Tongues  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost "  (says  he)  "  mas  not 
lasting,  but  instantaneous  and  transitory  ;  not  bestowed  upon  them  for  the 
constant  work  of  the  Ministry,  but  as  an  occasional  sign  only,  that  a  person 
endowed  with  it  was  a  chosen  minister  of  the  Gospel :  which  sign,  as  soon 
as  it  had  served  that  particular  purpose,  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  totally 
to  have  vanished."* 

Would  reason,  or  the  truth  of  things,  suffer  us  to  be  thus  compliant,  we 
might  concede  to  Unbelievers  all  which  they  fancy  the  Learned  Writer 
hath  procured  for  them,  "  that  the  power  of  tongues  was  temporary,  and, 
like  the  power  of  healing,  possessed  occasionally,"  without  being  alarmed 
at  any  consequence  they  will  be  able  to  deduce  from  it.     For  let  it  be 

•  Dr.  Middleton's  "  Essay  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues,"  vol.  ii.  of  Lis  Works,  p.  79. 
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granted,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  returned  as  often  as  they  had  occasion  for 
its  use,  and  it  is  no  great  matter  where  it  resided  in  the  interim. 

But  neither  reason,  nor  the  truth  of  things,  will  suffer  us  to  be  thus 
comjilaisant.  The  power  of  healing  the  diseased  (to  which  Dr.  M.  compares 
the  f/ift  of  tongues)  is,  during  the  whole  course  of  its  operation,  one  con- 
tinued arrest  or  diversion  of  the  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion  ;  it  was 
therefore  very  fitting  that  this  power  should  be  imparted  occasionally.  But 
the  gift  of  tongues,  when  once  it  was  conferred,  became,  from  thenceforth,  a 
natural  power ;  just  as  the  free  and  perfect  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Body,  after  they  had  been  restored,  by  miracle,  to  the  exercise  of  their 
natural  functions.  Indeed,  the  loss  of  ih.\s  gift  of  tongues,  after  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  it,  would  imply  other  miracles,  as  oft  as  there  was  occasion  to 
restore  what  was  lost  by  actual  deprivation.  Unless  we  can  sujipose  that 
the  Apostles,  in  the  exercise  of  this  gift,  were  merely  irrational  organs, 
Automati,  through  which  certain  sounds  were  conveyed.  In  a  word,  it 
was  as  much  in  the  course  of  nature  for  an  Apostle,  when  the  holy  Sj^irit 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  had  enabled  him  to  speak  a  strange  language,  ever 
afterwards  to  have  the  use  of  that  language,  as  it  was  for  the  Cripple,  whom 
Jesus  had  restored  to  the  use  of  his  limbs  on  the  sabbath  day,  ever  after- 
wards to  walk,  to  run,  and  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  man  perfectly 
sound  and  entire. 

In  one  thing,  indeed,  the  power  of  healing  the  diseased,  and  of  speaking 
with  strange  tongues,  agreed. — As  the  Disciples  could  not  heal  at  all  times, 
and  when  they  would  ;  so  neither  could  they  speak  when  they  would,  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  when  it  was  first  essayed.  Yet  when  the  holy  Spirit 
had  once  enabled  them  to  speak  and  understand  a  Language  till  then 
unknown  to  them,  I  conceive  they  must  retain  the  use  of  it  with  the  same 
facility  as  if  they  had  acquired  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of  instruction. 

But  the  confusion  in  this  matter,  and  the  embarras  which  follows  it,  in 
the  Doctor's  stating  the  Question,  arise  from  not  distinguishing  between 
the  active  power  and  the  passive  gift.  In  healing  the  diseased,  the  Apos- 
tles are  to  be  considered  as  the  Workers  of  a  Miracle;  in  speaking  a 
strange  tongue,  as  Subjects  of  a  miracle  performed.* 

P.  418.  L.  The  serious  Reader  will  be  ready  to  ask,  what  learned 
discoveries  they  are  which  have  encouraged  these  men  to  innovate  from 
the  common  opinion  concerning  the  Gospel  Demoniacs  ?  Have  they  found 
in  the  Scripture  history  of  the  Demoniacs  any  thing  either  hurtful  to  morals, 
ovfake  in  Phj/sics  ?  Notliing  of  either.  And  yet  whatever  is  found  there, 
they  are  not  the  finders. 

An  excellent  Divine  of  the  last  age  had,  in  his  extensive  researches  into 
antiquity,  collected,  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  at  and  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  were  infected  with  one  common  Superstition,  that  Demons  and  the 
Souls  of  wicked  men  deceased  frequently  seized  upon  the  bodies  of  the  living, 
and  tormented  them  in  various  ways.  Hence  he  too  hastil}^,  yet  with  his 
usual  modesty,  insinuated,  that  the  Possessions  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  and 
called  demoniacal,  might  be  of  that  imaginary  sort  ;  and  no  other  in  reality 
than  OCCULT  diseases  ;  which  being  intractable  by  the  art  of  medicine,  were 
supposed  to  be  supernatural  (as  if  a  good  Physician  was  a  match  for  any 
thing  but  the  Devil). — To  the  unhappy  wretches  so  affiicted,  he  supposed 
that  Jesus  might  apply  his  salutary  hands  :  and  that  to  this  malady,  so 

*  He  who  vfould  see  a  more  complete  account  of  this  whole  affair  and  its  dependen- 
cies, is  recommended  to  the  First  Book  of  the  Doctrine  of  Grace,  or  the  Office  and 
Operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  third  edition,  Lond.  1763. 
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relieved,  the  People  gave  the  fashionable  name  by  which,  at  that  time,  it 
was  commonly  distinguished. 

Without  doubt  this  truly  learned  Divine  went  the  more  readily  into  this 
bold  opinion,  as  he  had  observed  it  to  have  been  God's  gracious  method,  in 
the  course  of  his  Dispensations,  to  take  advantage  of  men's  habitual  preju- 
dices, towards  the  support  of  his  Revelation,  by  keeping  his  servants 
attached  to  his  Ordinances. 

But,  here,  the  excellent  person  should  have  distinguished  (as  his  Follow- 
ers* were  not  likely  to  do  it  for  him)  between  Rites  and  Doctrines.  As 
they  were  Rites  only,  of  which  God  was  pleased  to  avail  himself,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  People,  in  order  to  combat,  or  to  elude,  their  fondness  for  Pagan 
usages. — In  matters  of  Doctrine,  the  like  compliance  was  not,  nor  could 
be,  safely  indulged  to  them,  without  violating  the  truth  of  things  ;  and 
therefore  Sacred  Scripture  affords  us  no  example  of  such  a  condescension. 
In  things  pertaining  only  to  Rites  we  have,  indeed,  many  instances.  Thus 
the  use  of  linen-garments,  lighted  lamps,  lustrations,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  usages,  in  themselves  indifferent,  were  brought  out  of  false  Religions 
into  the  true  :  and  this,  with  high  2:)ropriety  and  wisdom,  while  their  new 
destination  sanctified  their  use  ;  and  their  use  served  to  the  easier  intro- 
duction of  the  new  establishment. — But  to  assert  and  support  a  groundless, 
superstitious  opinion  (if  such  it  were)  of  Diabolical  possessions,  would  be 
the  infecting  and  contaminating  the  Christian  Faith. 

However,  if  the  admirable  Author  of  this  hurtful  Novelty  did  himself 
miss  of  so  just  and  obvious  a  distinction,  we  have  less  reason  to  wonder 
that  those  of  his  Followers,  who  only  aimed  at  something,  by  a  faint  reflec- 
tion from  the  other's  learning,  should  not  hit  (as  we  have  said)  upon  what 
their  Master  had  overlooked. 

A  late  eminent  Physician,  who  hath  borrowed  this  notion  professedly 
from  this  great  man,  acted  a  more  modest  and  becoming  part.  He  might 
pretend,  by  virtue  of  his  Profession,  and  still  more  by  his  superior  skill  in 
it,  to  a  profounder  insight  into  Nature  :  At  the  same  time,  Theology  being 
in  another  department,  he  was  the  more  excusable,  if  he  did  not  see  all  that 
this  Divine  Science  oj^posed  to  the  Opinion  ;  an  Opinion,  which  might  be 
said  to  descend  to  him  by  inheritance  from  his  great  namesake  and  rela- 
tion :  whose  conciseness,  strength,  and  modesty  of  reasoning,  he  hath  so 
well  copied,  that  to  confute  objections  so  borrowed,  will  be  to  overthrow 
the  whole  System  of  the  Antidemoniac  Party.t 

In  his  Medica  Sacra,  he  hath  a  chapter  de  dcemoniacis ;  in  which  he  hath 
treated  the  Evangelic  History  with  all  that  decency  and  reverence  which 
becomes  a  true  Scholar  and  a  serious  Professor  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

The  first  observation  I  shall  make,  in  the  entrance  on  his  argument,  is 
general  ;  and  will  serve  to  confute  all  who  have  written  on  the  Question. 
It  is  this — Our  Antidemoniasts  reason  upon  the  case,  not  as  they  find  it 
recorded  by  the  Ecangelists,  but  as  they  see  it  described  only  in  a  treatise 
of  Medicine,  by  Aretteus,  Fernelius,  or  any  other  of  the  faculty,  where  it 
stands  unconnected  with  all  moral  as  well  as  religious  inquiries.  But  it 
hath  been  shewn  at  large,  that  these  demoniacal  possessions  have  a  close 
relation  to  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption  ;  and  were  therefore  reasonably  to 

•   Dr.  Sykes — Dr.  Lardner,  &c.  &c.  t   "  Ut  reileam  axitem  ad  Diemoniacos  ; 

non  mca  est,  prot'ecto,  seJ  alionim  ante  me  pietate  et  doctrina  praestautiiira  virorum  sen- 
teatia  quam  hie  propouo.  Kt  proximo  quidem  saeculo,  inter  nostrates  etiam  Joseph  us 
Meadus,  Theologus,  rerum  sacr.Trum  cognitione  nulli  secundus,  luculenta  di^sertationo 
pam  propugnavit.  Cum  ex  eadem,  igitiir,  ac  ille,  familia  sim  oriundus,"  &c. — Prof, 
\Q  McJ.  Sacr.  -p.  i-a.     Authore  Richardo   Mead. 
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be  expected  at  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.  This  sets  the  matter 
on  quite  another  footing  :  and  that  plausible  reasoning,  which  attends  the 
learned  person's  representation,  entirely  disappears,  when  we  put  the  case 
as  it  was  in  fact. 

1.  This  proper  precaution,  against  so  defective  and  foreign  a  representa- 
tion of  the  case,  being  premised,  I  now  proceed  to  the  reasoning  employed 
by  our  learned  Physician  to  discredit  the  common  Opinion  of  a  real  pos- 
session. 

His  first  argument  stands  on  the  extent  of  the  Superstition,  which  gave 
birth  to  so  many  imaginaiy  possessions. 

"  *  It  had  not  only  infected  the  Mosaic  Religion  in  particular,  but  had 
overrun  paganism  in  general." — "  As  to  the  Jews,  who  were  wont  to 
ascribe  whatever  there  was  of  prodigious  in  nature,  to  the  ministry  of 
Angels,  they  were  easily  brought  to  believe,  that  those  dire  diseases,  which 
infected  the  Mind  and  Body  equally  and  at  once,  and  whose  causes  were 
unknown,  could  be  no  other  than  the  work  of  the  Devil."  + 

Let  us  allow  all  this — Let  us  allow  that  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
were  very  superstitious  in  this  matter.  But  then  the  learned  Doctor,  in 
his  turn,  will  allow,  that  the  Teachers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
inspiration,  must  needs  be  secure  from  an  error,  which  so  dreadfully 
affected  the  Religion  they  were  intrusted  to  propagate,  as  Demonianism 
did,  if  it  were  an  error.  And  if  so,  they  hiowingly  and  designedly  gave  it 
countenance  and  support.  But  how  that  will  agree  with  their  character 
and  office,  we  shall  see,  as  we  go  along. 

Our  Learned  Doctor  tells  us  further,  "that  the  Jews  not  only  gave 
credit  to  the  works  of  the  Decil,  but  believed  in  the  ministry/  of  angels 
likewise." — This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  slips  of  the  pen,  to  which  Truth 
sometimes  betrays  those  who  write  most  cautiously  against  her  ;  especially 
when  they  act  the  part  of  Believers  ;  which,  however,  I  will  not  suspect 
was  the  case  here.  For  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  learned  Doctor 
reverences  equally  with  the  New,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  real  minis- 
try/ of  Angels ;  and  with  such  circumstances  attending  it,  as  will  not  permit 
a  Believing  Caviller  to  evade  it,  by  having  recourse  to  vision,  figure,  or 
accommodation.  For  if  the  Angel  who  waylaid  Balaam  may  be  reduced  to 
a  dusky  dream,  those  whom  Abraham  entertained  in  Broad  daylight  were 
more  substantial.  When,  therefore,  the  learned  Person  puts  the  ministry 
and  malice  of  good  and  bad  angels  on  the  same  footing,  he  must  confess 
that,  if  the  reality  of  the  former  be  proved,  the  reality  of  the  latter  will 
follow. 

As  to  the  abounding  Superstition,  in  this  matter,  both  amongst  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  I  do  not  see  how  that,  in  the  least,  alters  the  case.  The  Jews,  of 
this  time,  by  a  more  enlarged  and  unrestrained  Commerce  with  their  Pagan 
neighbours,  had  defiled  the  purity  of  their  holy  Religion  by  many  opinions 
borrowed  from  the  Gentile  Philosophers.  Thus  they  took,  we  may  well 
suppose,  the  Doctrine  of  Demons  from  Plato,  and  the  pre-existence  (if  not 
Si,  future  state)  from  Pythagoras.    Notwithstanding,  it  is  certain,  that  both 

•  "  At  non  Judaeis  tantum,  sed  et  aliis  etiam  gentibus  in  usu  fuit  insanos  pro  demo- 
niacis  h.'ibere." — P.  "6.  "A  Cbalda-i^+quidem  ad  Pboemces,postea  ad  Egyptios  propagata, 
ad  Graecos  deinde,  bine  ad  Rouianos  aliasque  deniutn  gentes  temporis  progressu  Demo- 
niaca  ista  Religio  pervenit." — P.  74.  f   "  Judjti  aulem,  siquid  faceret  Natura, 

ad  angelorum  supremi  Dei  J\]inistrorurn  operam  referre  soliti,  facile  ia  animum  sibi 
iiiducere  poterant,  ut  diras  quasdam  crederent  aegritudines  quae  muntfm  simul  et  corpus 
laederent,  et  quarum  causes  cognoscere  nequirent,  ab  angelorum  maloium  ivepyelats 
exoriri." — P.  74. 
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Demoniacal  possessions  and  future  rewards  and  punishments  are  equally  sup- 
ported by  the  acts  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  his  Disciples. 

This  too,  let  me  observe — The  Doctrines  of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Redesfp- 
TiON  (the  two  principles  on  which  our  holy  Religion  rises)  are  interwoven 
into  the  substance  of  the  Christian  Faith.  If  therefore  we  can  suppose 
Demonianism  to  be  only  a  threadbare  fable,  new-dressed,  and  offered,  by 
way  of  accommodation,  to  amuse  the  followers  of  the  Gospel,  I  cannot  see 
what  hinders  our  supposing,  with  Synesius,  a  future  state  itself  to  be  no 
more. 

Both  Opinions  had  the  advantage  of  old  prejudice  in  their  favour.  Yet 
if  only  one  of  them  were  true  (namely,  that  of  a  future  state),  and  the 
other  of  Demonianism,  taught  but  by  way  of  accommodation,  we  see,  it 
could  hold  its  ground  no  otherwise  than  from  the  difficidt^/  of  erasing  it 
from  the  popular  belief :  yet  so  uncomfortable  a  doctrine,  one  should  think, 
might  be  removed  with  very  little  trouble. 

Nay,  Jesus  was  even  invited  to  help  forward,  as  it  were,  its  discredit, 
had  it  been  only  a  delusion.  A  Father*  mistook  his  Son's  disorder  to  be 
Lunacy,  when,  according  to  the  Historian,  it  was  a  diabolic  possession. 
And  as  such,  Jesus  treats  it.  He  rebukes  the  Devil,  ivho  departed  out  of  the 
Child,  and  he  was  cured  from  that  very  hour.  And  to  prevent  all  mistake  in 
this  matter,  when  the  Father  had  told  Jesus  that  his  Disciples  could  not 
cure  the  Child,  our  Lord,  after  upbraiding  his  followers  for  their  wcmt  of 
faith,  tells  them,  however,  that  this  miracle  of  dispossession,  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all,  required  a  more  extraordinary  preparation  for  the  work,  than 
any  other,  by  acts  of  piety  and  humiliation.  For  which  assertion  an 
obvious  reason  may  be  assigned,  this  victory  over  Satan  being  a  certain  mark, 
that  the  Redemption  was  compleated  and  accomplished,  this  evidence  of  it 
was  fitly  reserved  to  be  bestowed  on  the  most  perfect  of  the  followers  of 
Christ.  Yet  had  the  Satanic  part  been  only  a  popular  fancy,  Jesus  here 
might  have  decried  it  with  advantage,  while  he  had  the  Father  of  the 
sufferer  on  his  side  ;  who  considered  his  Son's  disease  as  a  Lunacy  onl3^ 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  Doctrines  of  a  future  state,  and  that  of 
Demoniacal  possessions,  which  I  put  upon  the  same  footing  of  Credibility 
(because  the  Gospel  hath  so  put  them),  differ  in  this,  that  &  future  state 
may  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  which  Demoniacal  possessions  cannot. — 
But  what  doth  this  objection  infer  more  than  this  1  that  a  future  state 
makes  part  of  natural  Religion  ;  and  Demoniacal  possessions,  a  part  of 
the  Revealed. 

2.  The  ingenuous  Discourser  brings  another  objection  to  i\\Q?,e  possessions 
■ — Having  collected  together  all  the  Symptoms  of  this  disorder,  from  Mat- 
thew, Marl;  and  Luke,  he  concludes  thus — "All  these  are  the  Symptoms  of  a 
natural  disorder.  They  are  more  surprising,  indeed,  than  those  of  other 
disorders,  yet  nothing  supernatural."+ — His  learned  Fellow  Collegiate,  Dr. 
J.  Freind,  treating  the  same  subject,  after  he  hath  given  us,  from  ^tius 
and  Oribasius,  a  description  of  the  madness  called  Lycanthropy,  of  which,  one 
of  the  most  striking  Symptoms  was  a  fondness  to  icander  amongst  the  Sepid- 
chres  of  the  dead,  adds — the  Demoniac  in  the  Scriptures,  who  was  possessed 
with  a  like  sort  of  madness,  is  represented  as  having  his  dwelling  amongst 
the  Tombs.X 

The  opinion  of  these  two  learned  Naturalists  is  founded,  we  see,  in  this 

•  Matt.  xvii.  15.  f  "  Insauonim  sunt  hsec  omnia  ;  utnim  vero  a  Daemoniis,  an 

vi  niorlji  provenerint,  disceptatur — neque  eniin  alius  quisquam  inter  omnes,  qui  liumauum 
geuus  infestant,  morbus  tam  natiirue  vim  excedere  videtur." — P.  66.  X   "  History 

01  Physic,"  part  i.  pp.  16—21. 
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circumstance — "  that  the  Symptoms  of  a  demoniacal  possession  are  the  same 
with  those  of  some  natural  disorders." — But  now,  if  evil  spirits  were  per- 
mitted to  disturb  the  vital  functions  of  the  human  frame,  whether  in  the 
solids,  the  fluids,  or  in  both  together  ;  can  we  have  any  conception  how  this 
could  be  effected  without  causing  or  occasioning,  in  supernatural  disorders, 
the  very  same  Symptoms  which  accompany  natural  maladies  ?  These 
Symptoms,  in  both  cases,  must  arise  from  the  disturbance  of  the  material 
Frame,  and  can  arise  no  otherwise  ;  and  those  disturbances,  whether  pro- 
duced by  a  spiritual  Agent,  or  by  material  causes,  must  produce  the  same 
sensible  effects.  Madness,  for  instance,  whether  occasioned  by  the  malignity 
of  an  intelligent  Agent  ah  extra,  or  by  discordant  humours  ah  intra,  will  be 
still  madness,  and  accompanied  with  the  same  Symptoms.  That  appearance, 
therefore,  which  must  accompany  a  Demoniacal  possession,  if  real,  can 
never  by  any  rules  of  logic  be  converted  into  a  reasonable  argument  for  the 
falsehood  of  such  a  possession. 

It  is  worth  observation,  that  one  of  the  Evangelists  being  a  Physician,  our 
learned  Critic,  by  a  very  becoming  partiality,  prefers  him  to  the  rest. 
St.  Luke  (he  tells  us)  being  superior  to  them /or  the  purity  and  accuracy  of 
his  expression,  when  there  is  occasion  to  speak  of  distempers,  or  of  the  cure  of 
them  ;  and  is  more  particular  in  reciting  all  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  in 
relation  to  healing,  than  the  other  Evangelists  are/^ 

All  this  is  true  ;  and  yet  St.  Luke  speaks  the  very  same  language  with 
the  rest  concerning  demoniacal  possessions.  Now  if  the  Gospel  Demoniacs 
were  men  only  labouring  under  natural  disorders,  a  Physician,  by  his 
deeper  insight  into  Nature,  with  the  assistance  of  inspiration  to  boot,  was 
very  likely  to  have  discovered  the  mistake  ;  and  for  the  glory  of  his  art  as 
likely  to  have  recorded  it  :  especially  as  the  detection  of  it  was  the  over- 
turning a  hurtful  Superstition.  And  we  know  how  ready  these  benevolent 
Gentlemen  have  ever  been  to  detect  vulgar  Errors. — Not  to  insist,  at  pre- 
sent, that  St.  Luke  was  guided,  in  so  good  a  work,  by  a  stronger  passion 
than  honour  for  his  prof ession,  as  a  Physician,  that  is,  a  love  for  truth,  as  an 
Evangelist. 

This,  as  we  say,  must  have  been  the  case  in  diabolic  possessions,  where 
the  Body  only  was  thus  supernatural!}''  affected.  Yet  in  those,  where  the 
mind  alone,  or  equally  with  the  body,  suffered  by  these  disorders,  I  confess, 
we  might  expect  some  extraordinary  marks  or  symptoms  of  supernatural 
Agency,  when  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  the  evil  spirit  to  display  his 
Power.  Here  the  immaterial  principle  within  us  affords  larger  room,  and 
more  conveniences  to  be  acted  upon,  by  an  exterior  agent  :  although  the 
irregular  efforts  of  the  mind  itself  are  so  wonderful  as  to  be  frequently  mis- 
taken for  a  foreign  agency. 

Yet  this  notwithstanding,  there  are,  in  these  mental  disorders,  powers 
exhibited,  that  can  never  be  mistaken,  by  a  careful  observer,  for  its  own. 

Some  of  which,  are,  in  fact,  recorded  to  have  been  exerted  ;  in  order,  as 
it  were,  to  confute  these  learned  men,  who  seem  to  think  we  ought  to  reject 
all  diabolic  possessions  but  such  as  are  ascertained  by  Symptoms  super- 
natural. 

An  instance  of  such  we  have  in  the  t  Damsel  possessed  with  the  Spirit  of 
Divination,  who  brought  her  Master  much  gain  by  soothsaying.  This 
Woman,  Paul  dispossessed,  and  so  spoiled  her  Master's  trade  ;  who  there- 
upon raised  a  fierce  persecution  against  the  Apostle. 

The  symptoms  of  Divination  and  Soothsaying,  that  is,  telling  of  things 
absent,  and  foretelling  things  future,  were  certainly  supernatural ;  and,  for 
•  "  History  of  Physic,"  part  i.  pp.  223 — 225.  -f  Acts  xvi.  16,  et  seq. 
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such,  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  Objectors  ;  who  I  hope  will  not  yet 
forget  the  Personages,  they  have  assumed,  of  Believers  :  against  whom  only 
this  reasoning  on  the  Demoniacs  is  directed  and  addressed. 

Having  now  seen  what  these  learned  Writers  have  to  oppose  to  my  Sys- 
tem of  the  Gospel-Demoniacs  : 

I  crave  leave,  in  the  next  place,  to  bespeak  their  attention  to  what  I  have 
to  urge  against  theirs.  Enough  hath  been  said  to  shew  that  this  is  no  tri- 
fling or  unimportant  Question. 

The  untoward  consequences  being  these,  which  unavoidably  follow  the 
Concession,  that  Jesus  and  his  Disciples  did  only  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  fanciful  and  superstitious  opinions  of  the  times,  in  placing  natural 
distempers  in  the  visionary  Class  of  Supernatural. 

1.  Unbelievers  may  conclude  (and  by  too  many  they  will  be  supposed 
not  to  conclude  amiss)  that  much  advantage  is  hereby  gained  over  the  Evi- 
dences of  our  Faith. — While  it  is  believed,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, that  Jesus  cast  out  Devils,  and  healed  such  as  were  possessed  with 
them,  that  plausible  subterfuge  against  his  miraculous  cures,  which  pretends 
that  the  relief  afforded  * 


[Bisliop  Hurd  having  referred  tlie  Student,  for  the  completion  of  tids  note,  to  bishop 
Warbur  O-i's  Sermon  "on  the  Fall  of'  Satan,"  that  portion  of  his  argunientatiun. 
which  he  omitted  is  here  reprinted.] 

Unbelievers  may  think  (and,  by  too  many,  they  will  be  supposed  not 
to  think  amiss)  that  they  get  great  adva-ntage  over  the  Evidences  of  our 
Faith,  by  this  concession. — While  it  is  believed  that  evil  Demons  were 
subject  to  the  power  of  Christ  from  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists,  who 
tell  us  that  he  cast  out  Devils,  and  healed  those  possessed  with  them,  that 
plausible  subterfuge  against  his  miraculous  cures,  which  supjjoses  the 
relief  afforded  to  be  the  effect  of  a  strong  imagination,  is  entirely  cut  off. 
For,  however  the  motion  of  the  blood  and  spirits  might  be  accelerated  by 
the  agitations  of  a  mind  thus  unhinged  ;  the  Devil  would  still  keep  his 
hold,  and  be  nowise  affected  by  it.  But  when  once  his  agency  is  removed, 
as  a  groundless  and  superstitious  terror,  these  men  will  think  themselves 
not  altogether  unable  to  deal  with  the  miraculous  cures  of  the  Gosjiel  on 
our  own  principles.  They  Avill  recount  to  us  the  astonishing  effects  of  the 
Imagination  in  pregnant  women,  and  in  atrabilare  and  melancholy  sub- 
jects ;  supported  by  cases  recorded  in  the  writings  of  Physicians  of  the 
greatest  authority  and  credit.t  They  will  remind  us  of  the  cures  worked 
by  Greatrix  the  Stroker,  in  the  memory  of  our  Fathers  ;  and  of  those  per- 
formed at  the  Tomb  of  Abbe  Paris,  in  our  own.  The}^  will  tell  us  of  a 
learned  French  Physician,;};  who  was  so  struck  with  this  astonishing  force 
of  the  human  Imagination,  that  he  thought  it  capable  of  working  Miracles, 
or  effecting  things  supernatural.  Nay,  they  will  pretend  to  account  for  all 
this,  by  the  mechanism  of  the  body,  unaccountably  subject  to  the  delu- 
sions of  the  mind,  when  unduly  agitated  either  by  sensation  or  i-eflection. 
Nor  has  any  one  borne  a  stronger  testimony  §  to  these  amazing  delusions 

•  See  Sermon  On  the  Fall  of  Satan,  which  completes  this  Note. — R.  W.  f  See 

FlENUs    De    Viribus   liiiayinuiioiiis.  X  Augerius   Ferreril'S.      Of  wliom 

Thuauus  sa}'!i,  "  Medicinam  professus,  quam  et  felicissiuie  et  suiuii.o  judicio  fecit." — 
Hist.  lib.  Ixxxix.  §   "  Quid  mirabilius  iis,  quae  iu  Graviditatibus  uou  raro  contiu- 

gere  videmus  ?  Foemina  in  utero  gestans,  si  forte  quid  appetiverit,  et  frustra  sit,  intcr- 
dum  rei  coucupitae  figui-am  quaudam,  aut  similitudinem,  iu  hac  aut  iJla  corporis  parte, 
fatal  suo  imprimit.      Imo,   quod  majus  est,  et  prodigii  iustar,   subita  partis  alicujus 
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than  the  learned  person  whose  objections  to  the  Gospel  Demoniacs  we  have 
just  now  examined  :  which  may  seem  the  more  strange,  as  the  testimony 
is  borne  by  one  who,  at  the  same  time,  expresses  his  surprize  that  Divines 
should  contend  so  eagerly  for  this  triumph  of  Christ  over  Demons,  as  if 
something  were  wanting  to  demonstrate  his  power,  when  exercised  only 
over  natural  diseases.'"'  Without  doubt  Divines  may  contend  for  it  on  that 
principle,  without  being  laughed  at.  And  I  have  written  to  little  purpose, 
if  this  discourse  does  not  prove  that  something  would  have  been  wanting 
to  demonstrate,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the  assumed  character  of  Jesus,  had 
it  been  exercised  only  over  natural  diseases.  So  that  it  appeared  to  me 
that  what  thej^  contended  for  was  highly  useful  ;  to  cut  off  a  subterfuge  to 
which  Unbelievers  have  had  recourse,  and  which  this  learned  Physician's 
just  account  of  the  force  of  the  Imagination  contributes  to  support. — How 
pertinent  the  inference  may  be,  which  Unbelievers  draw  from  this  force  of 
the  Imagination,  it  is  not  my  purpose,  at  pi-esent,  to  inquire.  The  mischief 
to  Religion  is  not  inconsiderable,  that  diseased  Nature  hath  afforded  these 
Philosophers  a  handle  for  any  inference  at  all. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  There  is  an  unavoidable  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  anti-demoniac  system  when  proved,  more  fatal  to  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  than  that  other.  It  is  an  unquestioned  fact,  that  the  Evangelic 
History  of  the  Demoniacs  hath  given  occasion  to  the  most  scandalous 
frauds,  and  sottish  superstitions,  throughout  almost  every  age  of  the 
Church;  the  whole  trade  of  Exorcisms,  accompanied  with  all  the  mum- 
mery of  frantic  and  fanatic  agitations,  having  arisen  from  thence. 

Now,  were  the  Gospel  Demoniacs  really  possessed,  the  honour  of  Religion 
is  safe  ;  and  no  more  affected  by  these  ingrafted  frauds  and  follies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  than  is  the  Law  of  Moses  by  their  Inquisitorial  Mur- 
ders, committed  under  cover  of  God's  penal  Statutes  against  Jewish 
Idolaters.  If  men  will  turn  the  Truths  of  God  to  the  support  of  their 
crimes  and  follies ;  the  sacred  Oracles  will  receive  no  attaint  from  such 
their  malice  and  perversity. 

But  were  the  Possessions,  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  imaginary  ;  and  Demo- 
niacs only  a  name  for  the  naturally  diseased  ;  and  that  yet,  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles,  instead  of  rectifying  the  People's  follies  and  superstitions  on  this 
head,  chose  rather  to -inflame  them,  by  assuring  certain  of  the  distempered 
that  they  were  really  possessed  hy  evil  Spirits  over  whom  the  name  of 
Christ  had  power  and  authority  :  t  if  this,  I  say,  were  the  case,  I  should 
tremble  for  the  consequence  :  for  then  would  Jesus  and  his  Disciples,  who 
were  sent  to  propagate  the  truth,  appear  to  be  answerable  for  all  the  mis- 
chief which  the  rivetting  of  this  superstition  in  the  minds  of  men,  pro- 

Isesione  perterrita  matre,  ipsa  ilia  pars  in  infante  nosam  sentit,  et  niitrimenti  defectu 
marcessit.  Scio  hiijusmodi  omnes  historias  a  iiiedicis  nonmillis,  quoniam,  qui  talia  fieri 
possint,  baud  percipiunt,  in  dubium  vocari.  At  multa,  quae  ipse  vidi,  exempla  mibi  hac 
in  re  scrupuhim  omnem  ademernnt.  Tam  stnpenda  aiitem  est  facultatis  imaginandi 
vis,  ut  non  minus  falsse  quam  vers  imagines  afficiant,  ubi  mens  iis  assidue  sit  addirta. 
Td  enim  in  mulieribus,  qua;  saga;  dicuntur,  usu  comperimus,  quse  consimili  mentis  errore 
captae,  cum  Dcemonibus  non  taiitum  consuetudinem  habere,  sed  et  pacta  cum  iis  se 
iuivisse,  soepe  imaginantur  ;  idque  animo  adeo  obstinate,  ut  etiam  in  judicium  vocatje, 
se  facinorum  quae  nunquam  perpetraverint,  reas  confiteantur,  cum  ob  ea  ipsa  jam  mortis 
supplicium  subiturre  sint.  Proinde  omnibus  notum  est,  quam  mirabilibus  modis  in  melan- 
cholicis  mens  perturbatur,"  &c. —  Pp.  70 — 72. 

•  "  Saepe  quidem  mirari  soleo,  cur  fidei  nostrae  Antistites  Dtemonas  in  scenam  pro- 
ducere  tantopere  contendant,  quo  scilicet  divinum  Christi  numen  de  victis  Lisce  inferuis 
hostibus  triimipbos  agat.  An  divinam  Christi  viitutem  gravissimonim  morborum  sana- 
tiones,  jussu  iUius  memento  temporis  peractae,  minus  patefaciunt ;  quam  malorum 
Geniornm  ex  hominum  corporibus  expulsiones  ? " — Pi^y/".  p.  vii.  1   Matt.  xvii.  16. 
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duced  in  after-ages  :  for  there  is  not  a  clearer  conclusion  in  moral  science, 
than  that  He,  who  commits  a  premeditated  fraud,  is  answerable  for  the 
evil  which  necessarily  or  naturally  proceedeth  from  it.  So  little  did  the 
learned  Physician,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  see  into  the  Casuistry  of  this 
question,  when  he  took  it  for  granted,  that  our  contending  for  the  realit}^  of 
demoniacal  possessions  makes  the  Gospel,  and  us,  its  Ministers  who  thus 
interpret  it,  answerable  for  all  the  tricks  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
rise  upon  the  avowal  of  it.* 

On  the  contrary,  from  what  hath  been  here  said,  it  evidently  appears, 
that  the  Opinion  of  the  Accommodators  (who  suppose  Jesus  and  his  Disci- 
ples took  advantage  of  a  favourable  superstition),  and  not  the  Opinion  of 
those  Divines  who  hold  Gospel-Demonianism  to  be  real,  is  the  very  thing 
which  brings  this  opprobrium  on  the  first  Propagators  of  our  holy  Faith. 

Nor  can  that  reason  which  is  sometimes  given  for  permitting  supersti- 
tious errors,  (although  this  were,  which  it  is  not,  of  the  number  of  such  as 
might  be  suffered  to  hold  their  course)  have  any  weight  in  this  case ; 
namely,  the  difficulty  or  danger  in  eradicating  them. 

Danger  there  could  be  none,  from  the  nature  of  things.  For,  to  remove 
the  false  terrors  concerning  this  Enemy  of  mankind,  could  never  indispose 
men  to  embrace  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

As  little  difficidt  had  it  been  to  eradicate  so  pernicious  an  error,  how 
deeply  soever  rooted  in  the  popular  superstition.  For  when  they  saAv 
Jesus  cure  all  diseases  with  a  word,  and  the  pretended  Demoniac  as  easily 
as  the  rest,  nothing  could  withstand  the  Authority  which  informed  them  of 
their  mistake  ;  and  assured  them  that  this  demonianism,  like  the  rest,  was 
altogether  a  natural  distemper.  On  the  contrary,  many  favourable  preju- 
dices would  soon  arise  on  the  side  of  so  authentic  an  Instructor. 

From  the  whole,  therefore,  of  what  hath  been  here  offered  in  favour  of 
the  obvious  sense  of  my  Text,  the  attentive  hearer  will,  I  presume,  be 
inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  antient  interpretation  of  this  part  of  the 
Gospel-History  ;  and  be  ready  to  agree  with  the  first  Disciples  of  Christ, 
in  their  pious  exultation,  when  they  returned,  from  their  Mission,  with 
joy  ;  saying.  Lord,  through  thy  name,  even  the  Devils  are  subject  unto  us.f 

•  "  Erroris  patrocinio  non  indiget  Veritas,  uti  nee  viiltus  natura  nitidus  fucum  requirit. 
Etcertum  est,  opinionem  istam,  quae  jam  per  multa  saecula  invaluit,  de  potentia  ad  cor- 
pora mentesque  humanas  vexandas  d:emonibus  adhuc  permissa,  variis  astutonitn  homi- 
num  praestigiis,  cum  maximo  rei  Christiance  damno  et  opprobrio  ansam  praebuisse.  Quis 
non  merito  irridet  solennes  istos  Romse  pontificum  ritus,  quibus  exercitantur,  ut  loqui 
amant,  Daemoniaci  ? — Verum  istae  praestigiae,  quantumvis  oculis  et  mentibus  ignarae 
plebis  illudant ;  paulo  tamen  sagaciores  non  modo  ofiFendunt,  sed  revera  ipsis  nocent. 
Hi  enim,  dolo  perspecto,  ad  impietatem  proni  ducimtur." — Prcrf-'p,  iv.         t  Lute  x.  17. 
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sition of  the  history  of  the  command 
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— explanation  of,  "Our  father  Abra- 
ham wished  to  see  my  day,"  172 — 
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Academics  and  Pyrrhonians,  their  prin- 
ciples compared,  i.  429 

Academies,  Greek,  their  founders  and 
various  sects,  i.  429 — on  what  princi- 
ples erected,  432 

Academy,  Old,  and  Peripatetics,  their 
conformity,  i.  474 
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i.  475 

Actions,  signal  instance  of  divine  in- 
struction conveyed  by  them  in  the 
case  of  Abraham,  iii.  170 — typical 
and  significative  distinguished,  198 — 
their  eloquence  illustrated  by  an  anec- 
dote from  the  Spartan  history,  299 — 
and  by  another  from  the  Roman  his- 
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Adoption,  account  of  the  practice  of,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  i.  243 

Adoration,  Prideaux's  account  of  the 
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the  nature  of  the  poem  of  the  JEneid, 
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conveyed  in  him,  239 — personally  al- 
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Africans,  deductions  from  their  know- 
ledge of  a  future  state,  notwithstand- 
ing their  barbarism,  i.  311 

Alccsus,  why  confounded  with  Hercules, 
ii.  257 

Alexander  the  Great,  the  probable  mo- 
tive of  his  communicating  to  his  mo- 
ther the  secrets  of  the  Mysteries,  i. 
207 — the  stories  of  the  exploits  of 
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sion for,  101 

Alliance  of  Church  and  State,  mutual 
inducements  to  enter  into,  i.  344 — fun- 
damental article  in,  349 

Alphabets,  origin  of,  accounted  for,  ii. 
183,  200— political,  201— sacred,  203 
. — reason  for  discrediting  the  notion  of 
their  invention  by  the  Israelites,  206 
— invention  of,  prior  to  the  time  of 
Moses,  207 — Hebrew,  formed  by  Mo- 
ses from  an  improvement  on  the 
Egyptian,  207 

America,  remarks  on  the  religion  of  the 
natives  of,  i.  169 — the  forests  of,  a 
good  nursery  for  philosophers  and 
Freethinkers,  378 — remarks  on  the  lan- 
guage of,  ii.  388 

Amos,  a  clear  description  of  a  particular 
providence  quoted  from  the  book  of, 
ii.  501 

Anatomy,  practised  and  studied  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  163 

Ancients,  inquiry  into  their  opinions 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  i.  478 

Animal  food.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  opinion 
of  the  introduction  of  it  into  Egypt 
refuted,  ii.  286 

worship,    origin    of,    accounted 

for,  ii.  33 — true  origin  of,  amongst  the 
Egyptians,  223,  242 — images  of  ani- 
mals first  worshipped,  225 — after- 
wards the  animals  themselves,  226—^ 
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Artscharins,  St.,  anecdote  of,  i.  401 

Antichrist,  laid  open  and  exposed  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  iii.  429 — the 
Pope,  or  cluirch  of  Kome,  is  the 
Antichrist  foretold  in  the  scriptures, 
431 — circunistp.nces  which  tended  to 
brintf  the  Protestants'  views  on  this 
subject  into  disrepute,  432 — the  Pa- 
pists themselves  are  oblij^ed  to  own 
that  the  prophecies  of  St.  John  refer 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  434 — differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  on  the  antichristian 
power,  435 — arguments  to  prove  that 
Antichrist  was  not  a  civil  power,  but 
a  spiritual,  441 

Antoninus,  emperor,  motives  on  which 
he  was  desirous  of  initiation  in  the 
Eleusiniaii  mysteries,  i.  198 — obser- 
vations on  his  reflections  on  the  Chris- 
tians, 369 — his  reflections  on  death, 
45f; — his  notion  of  the  human  soul, 
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Apis,  the  symbol  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Osiris,  ii.  225 

Apollo,  explanation  of  those  oracles  of 
his  which  were  quoted  by  Eusebius 
from  Porphyry,  i.  212 

. ,  Pythian,  his    oracles   paralleled 

with  the  prophecies  of  scripture,  by 
J^Iiddleton,  iii.  204 — Dr.  Middleton's 
opinion  exposed,  204 

Apologue,  or  Fable,  its  use  in  oratory,  ii. 
JJJ7 — its  analogy  to  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing, 188 — its  improvement  and  con- 
traction in  simile  and  metaphor,  189 
— its  change  to  parable,  210 

Apotheosis,  civil,  the  origin  of,  i.  170 — 
when  bestowed  on  deceased  heroes 
among  the  Egyptians,  ii.  241 

Apuleius,  general  intention  of  his  Meta- 
morphosis, i.  284  —  his  personal  cha- 
racter, 288 — inquiry  into  his  preju- 
dices against  Christianity,  290 — his 
motives  for  defending  paganism  and 
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allegory  of  the  Golden  Ass,  294 — story 
of  his  allegory  of  the  Golden  Ass,  295 
— moral  of  his  story,  303 — the  corrupt 
state  of  the  Mysteries  in  his  time,  306 

Arbitrary  will,  Zeno  the  patron  of,  i. 
134 

Areopagus,  practice  of  that  court,  i.  82 
— remarks  on  the  nature  of  that  juris- 
diction, 346 — conjectures  on  the  first 
founding  of  that  court,  371 

Argume7it,  internal,  defined,  ii.  513 

Aristophanes,  review  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween him  and  Socrates,  i.  85 

Aristotle,  character  of  him  and  his  phi- 
losophy, i.  454 — his  opinion  of  the 
human  soul,  485 — his  distinction  be- 
tween mind  and  intellect,  486 

Ark,  the  fatal  effects  of,  amongst  the 
Philistines,  ii.  456 

Arthur,   king,  and  William    the  Con- 


queror, the  similar  outlines  of  their 
characters,  ii.  252 

Article  VII.  of  the  church  of  England, 
an  exposition  of,  iii.  169 — directed 
against  the  Maiiichean  error,  169 

Ar  s,  the  inventors  of,  where  placed  in 
Elysium,  by  Virgil,  i.  275 

Ass  carries  mysteries,  origin  of  that  pro- 
verb, i.  248 

Astronomy,  Jewish,  observations  on,  iii. 
117 

Atheism,  examination  of  Bayle's  argu- 
ments for,  i.  129 — an  examination  of 
Plutarch's  account  of  the  origin  of,  ii. 
8 — Plutarch's  parallel  between  it  and 
superstition,  8 — lord  Bacon's  parallel 
between  it  and  superstition,  20 

Atheists,  whether  capable  of  distin- 
guishing the  moral  difference  of  good 
and  evil,  i.  129 — whether  deserving 
of  puni>hment  from  the  hand  of  God, 
142 — the  effect  of  his  principles  on 
his  conduct  compared  witli  the  fatalist, 
149 — their  moral  conduct  accounted 
for,  150 — summary  of  their  dispute 
with  the  divines,  164 — their  opinion 
of  the  human  soul,  479 

Athenians,  the  most  religions  people  of 
Greece,  i.  196-200 — copy  of  their  test 
oath,  356 — law  relating  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  warship,  371 — tlieir 
behaviour  in  prosperity  and  adversity, 
iii.  104 

Atomic  theory,  a  Greek  invention,  i.  492, 
510 

Atossa,  her  invention  of  letters  fabulous, 
li.  386 

Attributes,  divine,  examination  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  notions  of,  i.  312 

Augury  of  safety,  Dion  Cassius's  ac- 
count of,  ii.  76 

Aurelius,  emperor,  his  opinion  of  the 
firmness  of  the  Christians,  ii.  Ill 

Austin,  St.,  his  ingenious  definition  of 
language  and  letters,  ii.  185 

Author,  the  proper  objects  of  his  writ- 
ings, i.  93 

Authors,  on  the  knowledge  of  old  ones 
from  the  phrases  they  make  use  of, 
iii.  86  —  from  the  scenery  intro- 
duced, 86 
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Bacchanalian  rites,  origin  of  the  impie- 
ties committed  in  them,  i.  226 — repre- 
sentation of  their  vigils,  285 — Plu- 
tarch's account  of  their  vigils,  285 — 
the  Romans  in  their  edicts  against 
them  careful  not  to  violate  the  rights 
of  toleration,  373 

Bacchus,  oath  of  the  priestesses  of,  i. 
356 — his  exploits  in  the  Indies  in- 
vented to  aggrandize  the  glory  of 
Alexander,  ii.  256 — his  identity  con- 
founded with  Osiris,  260 — reasons  for 
proving  him  to  be  Noah,  400 
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Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor,  examination  of 
his  parallel  between  atheism  and  su- 
perstition, ii.  20 

Bakiam,  his  prophecy,  Num.  xxiv.  17, 
expounded,  ii.  214  —  observation  on 
the  story  of  his  ass,  378 — his  wish  to 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous  ex- 
plained, iii.  140 

Banishment,  how  far  a  punishment  for 
offences  committed  against  society,  i. 
118 

Baptism,  the  importance  of,  established, 
iii.  74 

Baucis  and  Philemon,  whence  that  fable 
derived,  i.  438 

Bayle,  his  character  as  a  writer,  i.  128 — 
examination  of  his  arguments  to  prove 
atheism  not  destructive  to  society,  129 
— his  reflections  on  toleration,  ii.  431 

Bembine  Table,  a  description  of  it  con- 
tained in  Ezekiel's  visions,  ii.  308 

Bennet,  secretary,  how  brought  into 
disgrace,  i.  86 

Bentley,  the  real  existence  of  Zaleucus, 
and  the  authenticity  of  his  remains, 
defended  against  him,  i.  180 

Bible,  how  differently  represented  by 
Freethinkers,  i.  97 — summary  view  of, 
iii.  11.     See  Scriptures. 

Bolingbroke,  lord,  vindication  of  divines 
from  his  charge  of  confederating  with 
atheists,  i.  161 — examination  of  some 
of  the  principles  of  his  first  philoso- 
phy, 312  —  Montesquieu's  letter  re- 
specting him,  ii.  67 — his  observation 
on  the  insufficiency  of  the  IMosaic  law 
to  restrain  the  people,  answered,  457 
— consequences  of  a  law  upon  his 
principles,  458 — examination  of  his 
notion  concerning  the  omission  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  in  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation,  iii.  267 

Bond,  humorous  anecdote  of  a  forged 
one,  i.  499 

Brule  worship,  its  symbolical  nature  ex- 
plained, ii.  224 — opinions  of  the  an- 
cients on  the  origin  of  it  in  Egypt,  230 

Bryant,  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  exploded,  iii.  449 

Buffoonery,  observation  on  the  tendency 
of  it,  illustrated  in  the  instances  of 
Socrates  and  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  i. 
86,  87 

Butler,  ill  effects  resulting  from  his  sa- 
tire against  fanaticism,  i.  86 


Cadmus,  whence  he  obtained  his  alpha- 
bet, ii.  207 

CcBsar,  Julius,  his  disavowal  of  the  be- 
lief of  a  future  state  in  the  senate,  i. 
426 — his  account  of  the  religion  of 
ancient  Gaul,  ii.  411 — of  ancient  Ger- 
many, 412 

Calf,  golden,  what  divinity  represented 
by  it,  ii.  303 


Calves,  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  why  the 
Jews  were  so  invincibly  attached  to 
them,  ii.  305  —  why  two  of  them 
erected  by  Jeroboam,  308 

Canaanites,  why  ordered  to  be  extermi- 
nated, ii.  299 

Canadians,  remarks  on  their  religion,  i. 
169 

Cardan,  his  argument  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
destructive  to  society,  i.  127 

Casaubon,  his  account  of  the  translation 
of  the  pagan  mysteries  into  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  ii.  234 

Cato,  mentioned  in  the  iEneis,  inquiry 
whether  the  Censor  or  of  Utica,  i.  284 
— his  reply  to  Csesar's  disavowal  of 
the  belief  of  a  future  state  in  the 
senate,  426 

Cavalry,  the  situations  proper  and  im- 
proper for  the  use  of,  ii.  283 

Caylus,  count,  his  opinions  relating  to 
the  Egyptian  characters,  ii.  373 

Celsus,  his  character  compared  with  that 
of  Origen,  i.  194  —  his  remark  on 
Plato's  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  453 

Cerberus,  in  the  ^neis,  explained,  i. 
261 

Ceres,  Eleusinian,  her  temple  described, 
i.  281— her  story,  281 

Cervantes,  ill  consequence  resulting  from 
his  satire  against  knight-errantry,  i. 
85 

Chaos,  a  description  of,  from  Berosus,  i. 
257 

CharlevoLr,  F.,his  sentiments  respecting 
the  civilisation  of  the  North-Ameri- 
can Indians,  i.  406 

Charon,  exposition  of  the  character  of, 
in  the  ^neis,  i.  2G0 

Cheops,  king  of  Egypt,  how  he  raised 
money  for  the  erection  of  his  pyra- 
mids, explained,  ii.  400 

Children,  the  punishment  of,  for  the 
crimes  of  their  parents,  on  what  prin- 
ciple only  to  be  vindicated,  ii.  98 

Chinese  language,  an  improvement  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  ii. 
178 — improvement  of,  to  its  present 
state,  178 — its  opposite  progress  from 
that  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphical 
writing,  to  what  owing,  180 — to 
what  the  different  accounts  we  have 
received  of  it  are  owing,  181 — account 
of,  by  M.  Freret,  181  ;  by  P.  Paren- 
nin,  182  ;  by  M.  Gaubil,  182;  by  P. 
]Magaillans,  183 — why  not  further 
improved,  184 — hieroglyphical  marks 
not  for  words,  but  things,  193 — Du 
Halde's  observations  on,  216 — the  re- 
verence of  the  natives  for  their  ancient 
characters,  220 — the  ancient  characters 
of,  greatly  venerated  by  the  natives, 
371 

printing,  Voltaire's  account  of, 
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Christ,  remarks  on  the  use  he  made  of 
his  twofold  credentials,  scripture  and 
miracles,  iii.  17-1 — made  no  use  of 
traditions,  174 — important  argument 
drawn  from  his  conversation  with  two 
disciples  in  their  journey  to  Emmaus 
after  his  resurrection,  194 — an  expo- 
sition  of  his  prophecy  of  his  first  and 
second  coming,  208 — the  use  to  be 
made  of  miracles  and  prophecies  in 
proof  of  his  being  the  Messiah,  318 — 
the  light  in  which  he  was  held  by 
Pilate,  325 — redemption  by,  had  a  re- 
trospect from  the  fall,  365 — an  act  of 
grace,  not  of  debt,  3C6 — the  means 
employed  in  that  great  work  inquired 
into,  368 — his  sacrifice  on  the  cross 
considered,  380 — the  Socinian's  opi- 
nion of  the  death  of  Christ  examined, 
390 — his  account  of  the  last  judgment 
examined,  401 — the  miracle  of  his 
resurrection  considered,  411 — his  mi- 
racles of  casting  out  devils  or  evil  spi- 
rits, considered,  413 — his  miracles  of 
healing  natural  diseases,  considered, 
415 — his  temptation  considered,  416 

Christian  religion,  how  esteemed  by  the 
ancient  Pagans,  i.  291 — how  the  evils 
of  persecution  arose  in  it,  366 — first 
received  with  complacency  by  the 
pagans,  367 — first  incurred  hatred  by 
claiming  to  be  the  only  true  religion, 
368 — occasion  of  its  being  persecuted, 
368 — character  of,  by  Tacitus,  368 — 
persecuted  both  by  good  and  bad 
princes,  402 — the  views  and  conse- 
quences of  bringing  in  Pagan  antiqui- 
ty to  assist  in  defending  it,  508 — their 
nocturnal  assemblies  vindicated  from 
the  misrepresentations  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
chancellor  of  Lincoln,  ii.  107 — first 
occasion  of  the  nocturnal  assemblies 
of  Christians,  113 — Pliny's  doubts  of 
the  manner  of  proceeding  against  the 
Christians,  116 — an  inquiry  into  the 
methods  taken  by  Providence  to  pro- 
pagate it,  322 — the  ignorance  of  the 
propagators,  the  means  of  advancing 
it,  322 — its  doctrine  shadowed  under 
the  rites  of  the  IMosaic  law,  iii.  76 — 
its  evidences,  why  not  all  disclosed  by 
Providence,  195 — and  Judaism  inse- 
parable, 196 — the  ultimate  end  of  Ju- 
daism, 202 — its  nature  and  genius 
explained,  323 

Chronology,  Egyptian,  mistake  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  illustrated  by  a  case 
stated  in  similar  circumstances,  ii.  251 

Church,  its  inducements  for  accepting  an 
alliance  with  the  state,  i.  347 — what  it 
receives  from  the  state,  350 — what  it 
communicates  to  the  state,  351 

Cicero,  his  opinion  of  the  end  of  the 
law,  i.  190 — his  exposition  of  the 
pagan  theology,  208_-his  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 


223 — his  reply  to  Csesar's  disavowment 
of  a  belief  of  a  future  state,  in  the 
senate,  426 — his  opinion  of  Academics, 
430 — his  remark  on  the  Phsedo  of 
Plato,  450 — the  difficulties  in  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  real  senti- 
ments of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  458 — the  various  cha- 
racters he  sustained  in  his  life  and 
writings,  460 — where  his  true  senti- 
ments are  to  be  expected,  462 — his 
idea  of  the  human  soul,  462 — his  opi- 
nion of  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
under  the  belief  of  the  immutability 
of  the  divine  nature,  468 — his  account 
of  the  first  advancer  of  the  notion  of 
rh  eV,  493 — accused  by  Lactantius  of 
duplicity,  ii.  69 — remarks  on  Middle- 
ton's  Life  of,  75 — his  account  of  the 
origin  of  brute  worship,  controverted, 
230 

Circumcision,  a  patriarchal  institution, 
ii.  313 — why  appointed,  334 — when 
first  enjoined,  iii.  176 

Citizen,  how  man  ought  to  be  educated 
to  make  a  good  one,  i.  379 

Claim  of  right  and  free  gift,  the  differ- 
ence, iii.  367 

Clemens  Alewandrinus,  his  account  of  a 
remarkable  symbolical  message  sent 
to  Darius,  ii.  187 — his  account  of  the 
Egyptian  characters  and  writing,  com- 
pared witli  that  of  Porphyry,  191 

Clerc,  Le,  his  notions  of  the  Pythagorean 
metempsychosis  proved  erroneous,  i. 
46 — his  opinion  of  the  theocratic  go- 
vernment of  the  Jews  confuted,  ii. 
470 

Clergy,  abused  by  the  Freethinkers,  i. 
87 — the  abuse  of,  an  insult  upon  civil 
society,  90 — the  abuse  of,  an  evi- 
dence of  a  weak  cause,  91 — vindicated 
against  Lord  Bolingbroke,  161 — their 
hard  luck  amongst  modern  Free- 
thinkers, 315 

Collins,  his  ill  treatment  of  his  friend 
Locke,  i,  88 — inconsistencies  in  his 
writings,  95 — the  validity  of  his  as- 
sertions, that  new  religions  are  always 
grafted  on  old  ones,  &c.,  examined 
into,  ii.  440 — characterized  as  a  writer, 
iii.  199 — an  examination  of  his  dis- 
course on  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the 
Christian  religion,  199 — his  observa- 
tions on  the  allegorical  writings  of  the 
ancients,  232 — these  observations 
shown  to  refute  his  objections  against 
Christianity,  293 

Comets,  their  theory  known  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  i.  491 

Commentators  on  scripture,  points  re- 
commended to  their  attention,  iii.  149 

Condamine,  his  remarks  on  the  Indians 
of  America,  i,  378 

Controversy,  the  arts  of  Freethinkers  in, 
i,   80 — the  mischief  arising  from  car- 
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rying  it  on  under  assumed  characters, 
94 — when  this  practice  may  be  justi- 
fiable, 94 

Cretans,  celebrate  their  Mysteries  openly, 
i.  221 — boast  of  Jupiter  and  other 
gods  being  born  amongst  them,  221  — 
the  custom  of  adopting  youth  among, 
243 

Crilias  of  Athens,  some  account  of,  and 
a  translation  of  his  iambics,  ii.  3 

Crocodile,  why  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians,  ii.  224 

Cromwell,  his  character  contrasted  with 
those  of  his  associates,  Fleetwood, 
Lambert,  and  Vane,  ii.  24 

Cudivorth,  his  testimony  as  to  the  an- 
cient opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
i.  480 — corrected  as  to  his  observation 
on  Plutarch,  488 — the  history  of  his 
Intellectual  System,  ii.  106 

Cupid  and  Psyche,  exposition  of  the 
fable  of,  i.  305 

Custom,  remarkable  instance  from  anti- 
quity, of  its  power  to  erase  the  strong- 
est impressions  of  nature,  i.  143 

Customs,  a  similarity  of,  observable 
among  distant  nations,  no  argument 
of  an  actual  communication  between 
them,  ii.  372 — traductive,  an  inquiry 
into,  359 

D 

Dacier,  his  notion  of  the  Pythagorean 
metempsychosis  erroneous,  i.  445 

Darius,  Cyrus's  dream  respecting  him, 
ii.  221 

Dark  sayings,  what  that  expression  im- 
ports in  scripture,  ii.  211 

David,  why  appointed  to  succeed  Saul, 
ii.  319 — his  title  of  "  man  after  God's 
own  heart,"  explained,  320 — the  chro- 
nology of  facts  relating  to  his  intro- 
duction to  Saul,  rectified,  407 

Dead  men,  origin  of  the  worship  of, 
traced,  ii.  27 

Death,  citations  from  the  Stoics,  show- 
ing their  notions  concerning  it,  i.  456 

Debtors,  ancient  and  modern  treatment 
of,  compared,  i.  260 — funeral  rites 
denied  to  the  ancient,  whilst  the  mo- 
dern are  buried  alive,  i.  260 

Dedication,  of  the  second  edition  of 
Books  i.  ii.  iii.  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion, to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  i.  76 
— to  the  Freethinkers,  77 — of  Books 
iv.  V.  vi.  to  Lord  Mansfield,  ii.  84 — 
of  Books  iv.  V.  vi.  to  the  Jews,  93 

Dedications,  absurdity  of  addressing 
them  unsuitably,  i.  77 

Deification,  when  bestowed  on  any  hero 
of  the  Egyptians,  ii.  238 

Deities,  pagan,  whence  derived,  ii.  35 — 
form  of  the  ancient  statues  of,  ac- 
counted for,  35 — their  spurious  off- 
spring  accounted  for,  274 — local  and 
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tutelary,  their  worship  always  main- 
tamed  even  by  sojourners  and  con- 
querors, 447 

Democritiis  and  Epicurtis,  their  doctrine 
of  matter  compared,  ii.  78 

Demoniacs,  the  miracles  of  casting  out 
devils  or  evil  spirits,  considered,  iii. 
413 — various  opinions  concerning 
them,  examined,  471 

Demons,  whence  the  doctrine  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans and  Platonists  so  full  of, 
i.  475 — Apuleius's  account  of,  476 

Des  Carles,  not  the  inventor  of  the  ato- 
mic philosophy,  i.  492,  510 

Devoted,  the  command  that  "  none  de- 
voted shall  be  redeemed,"  examined, 
iii.  454 

Diagoras,  consequence  of  his  revealing 
the  Orpheic  and  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
i.  219 

Dido,  remarks  on  her  character  in  the 
^Eneis,  i.  240 

Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,  his  distinction 
between  established  and  tolerated  reli- 
gions among  the  ancients,  i.  374 

Drama,  its  obligation  to  conform  to  na- 
ture in  the  delineation  of  characters, 
ii.  82 

Dramatic  writing,  remarks  on,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  book  of  Job,  iii.  81-84 

Dreams,  Artemidorus's  division  of,  into 
speculative  and  allegorical,  ii.  220 — 
superstitious  interpretation  of,  220 — 
grounds  of  this  species  of  divination, 
221 

E 

Earthquakes,  said  by  Pythagoras  to  be 
occasioned  by  a  synod  of  ghosts,  i. 
424 — predicted  by  the  taste  of  well- 
water,  424 — on  the  predicting  of,  ii. 
70 

^9'JVt,  the  Mysteries  first  instituted 
there,  i.  231 — by  whom  carried  abroad, 
232 — a  religious  war  in,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  it,  362 — original  of  animal 
worship  in,  363 — the  place  whence 
the  Grecian  legislators,  naturalists, 
and  philosophers  derived  their  know- 
ledge, 422 — an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  learning  and  superstition  of,  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  ii.  145 — why  enti- 
tled to  priority  among  civilized  na- 
tions, 150 — scripture  account  of,  151 
— the  antiquity  and  power  of,  as  deli- 
vered in  the  Grecian  writers,  con- 
firmed by  scripture,  153 — civil  arts 
of,  157 — a  critical  inquiry  into  the 
military  usages  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  279 — abounding  in  horses 
before  the  conquest  of  Libya,  280 — 
why  the  Israelites  were  prohibited 
carrying  horses  from,  281 — the  laws 
of  Closes,  why  accommodated  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jews,  in  favour  of, 
310 — the  ancient  school  of  legislation, 
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352 — funclamental  maxims  in  the  reli- 
gious policy  of,  353 — hereditary  des- 
potism preferred  there,  354 — the  go- 
vernment not  rendered  despotic  by 
Joseph,  365 

Egyptian  characters,  Kircher  and  Count 
Caylus,  their  opinions  concerning,  196, 
370 

, heroes,   the    reason    why    the 

later  obtained  the  names  of  their  earlier 
gods,  explained,  ii.  253 

hieroglyphics,   how  they  came 


to  be,  and  to  conceal  their  learning 
190 — curiological  and  tropical,  194 — 
symbolic,    19G — their   change  of  their 
style  effected  by  this  latter  application 
of  them,  196 
Egyptian  husbandry,  anecdote  of,  i.  98 

• idolatry,  described  in  Ezekiel's 

visions,  ii.  306 

learning,     that   mentioned    in 

scripture,  and  that  mentioned  in  a 
corresponding  maimer  by  the  Greek 
writers,  the  same,  ii.  149 — no  distinct 
division  of  the  sciences  in,  163 — how 
preserved  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  by  the  priests,  209 — summary 
of,  218 

,         physicians,  confined  to  distinct 

branches  of  the  medical  art,  ii.  157, 
161 — their  preventive  method  of  prac- 
tice, 158  —  their  number  accounted 
for,  158 — proved  to  compose  an  order 
of  the  priesthood,  164 

priesthood,    account  of,    from 

DiodoTus  Siculus,  ii.  153 — confirmed 
by  Moses,  154 — their  rites,  156 

writing,   the  four  kinds  of,  ii. 

191 

Egyptians,  a  people  most  celebrated  for 
the  cultivation  of  religion,  i.  168 — 
celebrated  for  religion  in  the  most 
early  times  ;  their  priests,  also  their 
judges  and  magistrates,  420 — exami- 
nation into  the  degree  of  their  scien- 
tific knowledge,  491 — in  what  their 
wisdom  more  especially  consisted,  492 
— among  the  first  who  taught  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  495 — why  sub- 
ject to  incurable  diseases,  ii.  160 — 
their  funeral  rites,  170 — their  sacred 
dialect,  209 — origin  of  animal  worship 
among,  223 — worshippers  of  plants, 
223 — of  chimerical  beings,  224 — local 
animal  deities  among,  224 — their 
charge  against  the  Grecians  of  stealing 
their  gods,  with  their  mutual  recrimi- 
nations, 196 

Eleusinian  Mysteries,  the  general  pur- 
pose of  their  institution,  i.  196 — re- 
quisites for  initiation  into  them,  197 
—  initiation  into,  deemed  as  neces- 
sary among  the  pagans,  as  baptism 
among  Christians,  199 — why  kept 
secret,  200_the  greater  and  the  less, 
201 — inquiry  into  the  doctrines  taught 


in  the  greater,  202  ;  negatively,  202 ; 
positively,  293 — why  aspired  to,  by  con- 
siderable personages,  205 — a  detection 
of  pi)lytheism,  205 — why  the  unity  of 
Deity  concealed  in  them,  206 — the 
history  narrated  in  them,  what,  216— 
the  hymn  sung  at,  217 — how  they  be- 
came corrupted,  225 — why  abused  by 
the  fathers,  228 — under  the  inspection 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  229 — trans- 
ferred into  the  Christian  religion,  230 
— of  the  Egyptians  and  Grecians,  the 
same,  231  —  where  invented,  232  — 
by  whom,  232 — ofl'ices  in  the  cele- 
bration of,  232 — taught  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  2155 — 
initiation  into,  represented  by  poets 
allegorically  by  descent  into  hell,  245 — 
initiation  into,  compared  with  death, 
278 — alluded  to  by  Solomon,  in  Ecclus. 
iv.  17,  18,  278 — the  celebration  of, 
a  drama  of  the  history  of  Ceres,  281 
— the  rites  of,  contained  in  the  Golden 
Ass  of  A]uileius,  300 — magic  rites  in 
the  corrupt  state  of,  306 

Elias,  the  sense  in  which  he  was  pre- 
dicted to  come  before  the  day  of  the 
IMessiah,  ascertained,  iii.  221 

Elihu,  why  distinguished  from  the  other 
friends  of  Job,  iii.  118 — his  character, 
120 

Elijah,  the  difference  of  the  account  of 
his  translation  and  Enoch's  accounted 
for,  iii.  4 

Elisha,  exposition  of  the  adventure 
between  him  and  Joash,  iii.  312 

Eloquence,  defined  by  Milton,  ii.  84 

Elysium,  the  description  of,  in  Virgil, 
preferred  to  that  in  Homer,  i.  74 — the 
several  stations  allotted  to  the  happy 
by  Virgil,  i.  275 

Embalming,  the  Egyptian  method  of,  ii. 
161,  170 — this  operation  performed  by 
the  physicians,  and  the  reason,  162 — 
the  antiquity  of  the  general  practice  of, 
proved,  17 1 

Enigmas,  required  in  the  nature  of  God's 
dispensation  to  the  Jews,  ii.  211 

Enoch,  the  difference  between  the  account 
of  his  translation  and  that  of  Elijah 
accounted  for,  iii.  4 

Enthusiasm  and  fraud,  the  union  of, 
accounted  for,  ii.  23 

Epic  poetry,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton, 
the  triumvirate  of,  i.  245 

Epictetus,  his  notion  of  death,  i.  456 

Epicurus,  his  doctrine  of  matter  compared 
with  that  of  Democritus,  ii.  79 

Epistolic  writing,  account  of  the  origin 
of,  ii.  200 

Error,  ridicule  the  proper  means  of 
detecting,  i.  102 

Essential  differences,  Aristotle  the  patron 
of,  i.  134 

Establishments  in  religion,  advantages 
of,  ii.  89 
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Eucharistical  sacrifice,  origin  and  nature 
of,  explained,  iii.  371 

Euhemerus,  how  subjected  to  the  impu- 
tation of  atheism,  i.  220 — examination 
of  liis  conduct  in  disclosing  the  secrets 
of  the  mysteries,  ii.  37 

Evander,  observation  on  Virgil's  account 
of  his  court,  i.  242 

Eve,  the  creation  of,  inquired  into,  ifi. 
340 

Evremond,  St.,  examination  of  his  re- 
marks on  the  characters  in  the  ^Tlneis, 
i.  239 

Exodus,  iii.  14,  and  vi.  3,  expounded,  ii. 
3n0 

Expiatory  sacrifice,  origin  and  nature  of 
it  explained,  iii.  372 

Ezekiel,  and  Jeremiah,  the  actions 
recorded  to  be  performed  by  them  to 
illustrate  their  prophecies  accounted 
for,  ii.  185 — his  famous  visions,  chap, 
viii.  relating  to  the  Jewish  idolatry, 
expounded,  30G  — God's  reproaches  to 
the  Jews  for  their  perverseness  and 
disobedience,  delivered  by  him,  335 — 
the  celebrated  prophecy  in  his  20th 
chapter  explained,  338 — his  representa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  idolatry,  452,  454 — 
quotations  from,  in  confirmation  of  a 
particular  providence,  501  —  a  pas- 
sage in,  predictive  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation, iii.  5 — his  vision  of  the  dry 
bones  explained,  129 

Ezra,  his  writings  pointed  out,  iii.  123 
— supposed  to  be  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Job,  122,  271  ;  also  the  books  of 
Ciironicles  and  Esther,  123 — by  tradi- 
tion among  the  Jews,  the  same  person 
as  JMalachi,  123 — inquiry  who  he  was, 
271 


Fables,  ancient,  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of,  i.  436 

Faith,  summary  view  of  the  disputes 
concerning  it  and  morality,  ii.  79 — 
defined  from  St.  Paul,  iii.  158 — the 
condition  of  the  new  covenant,  consi- 
dered, 394 — St.  Paul's  and  St.  James's 
accounts  reconciled,  399 

Fall,  inquired  into,  iii.  355 

Falsely  condemned,  their  being  assigned 
to  purgatory  accounted  for,  i.  265 

Fanaticism,  ill  eflect  resulting  from 
Butler's  satire  against  it,  i.  85 

Fatalists,  the  influence  of  the  principles 
on  the  conduct  of,  compared  with  that 
of  the  atheists,  i.  49 

Fathers,  Christian,  inquiry  into  their 
sentiments  of  the  human  soul,  i.  482 

Fiction,  from  what  motive  employed  by 
the  ancient  lawgivers,  ii.  413 

Figurative  expressions,  origin  of,  ii.  212- 
215 

First    philosophy,    according     to     Lord 


Bolingbroke,  i.  312  —  according  to 
Sancho  Panca,  314 

Fleeiivood,  General,  his  character,  ii.  25 

Foot,  its  import  in  the  Old- Testament 
language,  iii.  104 

Forfeitures,  remarks  on  the  laws  of,  in 
cases  of  high  treason,  iii.  8 

Forgery,  marks  of,  in  ancient  writings,  i. 
182 — opposed  to  forgery  by  the  primi- 
tive apologists  for  Christianity,  499 

Foster,  his  notions  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
cracy, examined,  ii.  436 

Fourniunt,  M.,  his  mistake  of  the 
identity  of  Abraham  with  Cronos 
corrected,  ii.  402 

Fraud,  opposed  to  fraud  by  the  primi- 
tive apologists,  i.  498 — and  enthusiasm, 
the  union  of,  accounted  for,  ii.  23 

Free  gift  and  claim  of  right,  the  differ- 
ence between,  iii.  367 

Freethinkers,  proper  estimation  of  that 
character,   i.    73 — their  complaints   of 

the  want  of  liberty  ill   founded,  79 

their  principal  abuses  of  liberty  pointed 
out,  80 — in  classic  times  would  have 
been  styled  enemies  to  their  country, 
87 — their  abuse  of  the  clergy,  87 — this 
abuse  the  evidence  of  a  weak  cause,  91 
their  professions  and  their  practice 
compared,  92 — the  multifarious  cha- 
racters  they  assume,  94 — both  dog- 
matists and  sceptics,  9G 

Funeral  rites,  the  great  attention  paid  to 
them  by  the  ancients,  i.  258 — of  the 
Egyptians,  described  from  Herodotus, 
ii.  170 

Future  state  of  reivards  and  punish- 
ments, the  doctrine  of,  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  civil  society,  i.  112,  123 
— the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of,  to 
the  well-being  of  civil  society,  believed 
by  all  the  wisest  part  of  mankind,  165 
— how  taught  in  the  mysteries,  196 
— the  ancient  legislators  unanimous 
in  propagating  the  belief  of,  37« — 
the  sages  as  unanimous  in  propa- 
gating the  belief  of,  376 — the  sages 
as  unanimous  in  thinking  the  doc- 
trine of,  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  society,  407  —  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's opinion  of,  411 — sentiments  of 
theistical  philosophers  on,  412 — senti- 
ments of  antiquity  on  the  use  of,  to 
society,  413 — Ceesar's  disbelief  of,  with 
Cato  and  Cicero's  answers  to  him,  426 
— of  all  (he  ancient  Greek  philosophers, 
only  believed  by  Socrates,  429 — from 
what  causes  disbelieved  by  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers,  467 — considered 
as  a  moral  designation,  as  necessarily 
implying  punishments  as  rewards,  472 
— its  being  disbelieved  by  the  wisest  of 
the  ancients,  no  discredit  to  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of,  507 — not  of  the 
ntmiber  of  those  doctrines  taught  by 
natural  religion,  508 — the  benefits  of 
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that  doctrine  to  the  Gentile  world,  ii. 
55  —  supplied  to  the  Jews  by  an 
extraordinary  providence,  55  —  no 
part  of  the  JMosaic  dispensation, 
iii.  1 — purposely  omitted  in  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation,  3 — the  want  of,  how 
supplied,  4 — strongly  inculcated  by 
the  Suevi  and  Arabs,  13 — positive 
declarations  against  the  expectition  of, 
instanced  from  the  Jewish  writers,  13 
' — corroborated  by  the  New-Testament 
writers,  18 — examination  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  notion  on  the  omission 
of  that  doctrine  in  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, 2H — the  doctrine  of,  deducible 
by  natural  reasons,  40 — a  review  of 
the  prejudices  which  have  induced  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  taught  in  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  73 — that  taught 
by  natural  religion  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  taught  by  the  Christian 
revelation,  74 — its  mention  by  Moses 
and  by  succeeding  writers  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, 77  —  a  review  of  those 
passages  in  scripture  urged  to  prove 
that  it  was  taught  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  131  —  a  list  of  texts 
ur^ed  by  the  rabbins  in  proof  of  its 
being  (aught  under  the  ^losaic  law, 
150 — an  examination  of  the  arguments 
founded  on  the  11th  chapter  of  the 
Hebrews  to  show  that  it  was  taught  by 
JMoses,  15f? — that  it  was  not  taught  in 
the  JMosaic  law,  confirmed  by  the 
authorities  of  Grolius,  Episcopius, 
Arnaud,  and  Bishop  Bull,  1G7 — Dr. 
Kutherforth's  opinion,  of  JMoses  not 
being  studious  to  conceal  this  doctrine, 
examined,  291 — not  contained  in  the 
JMosaic  dispensation,  240 — 'his  omis- 
I  sion  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin,  240 
— brought  to  light  by  the  gospel  alone, 
338 — the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
opinion  inquired  into,  ;i51 — a  free  gift, 
not  a  claim  of  right,  3G7 

G 

Gathered    to    the    people,     that    phrase 

explained,  iii.  133 
Gaul,  ancient,  inquiry  into  the  deities  of, 

ii.  263 
Geometry,  on  the  origin  of,  ii.  288 
Germany,  ancient,  Casar's  account  of  the 

gods  of,  ii.  39!) 
Glycho,  account  of  the  Mysteries  of,  i.  282 
God,  note  on  the  various  opinions  of  the 
human  nature  of,  i.  380 — examination 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  notions  of  the 
divine  attributes,  312 — the  disbelief  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments founded  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers   on    his    immutability,    4G8 

whether  endowed  with  human  passions, 
470 — the  distinction  made  by  philoso- 
phers between  the  good  and  the  just, 


471 a  censure  of  those  who  estimate 

his  decrees  by  the  standard  of  their 
own  ideas,  ii.  56 — the  only  means  of 
preserving  the  doctrine  of  his  unity, 
419 

God  of  Israel,  why  he  gave  himself  a 
naine  to  the  Jews,  ii.  299 — the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  the  Jewish  people, 
433 — why  represented  with  human 
affections,  435 — not  less  benign  to  man 
under  the  law,  than  under  the  gospel, 
435 — how  considered  by  the  neigh, 
bouring  nations,  339 — his  character  as 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  explained,  and  the  mistakes 
concerning  this  text  pointed  out,  iii. 
151 

Gods  of  the  pagans,  bad  consequences  of 
the  vicious  examples  of,  i.  204 — who 
they  were,  explained,  205 — three  sys- 
tems concerning,  206 — the  fear  of, 
amongst  the  Romans,  408 — the  neces- 
sity of  a  fear  of,  to  society,  411 — how 
so  many  immoralities  came  to  be 
recorded  of  them,  ii.  239 — account  of 
the  origin  of  local  tutelary  ones  in 
Greece,  from  Plato,  2GI 

Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  the  moral  of,  i. 
252 — the  foundation  of  that  allegory, 
294 — the  story  of,  295 

bough,  in  the  jEaeis,  meaning  of, 

i.  251 

calf,    account  of  it  omitted    by 

Josephus,  iii.  58 

Good,  natural,  requires  human  industry 
to  prepare  and  apply  it,  i.  340 

Gospel,  the  moral  precepts  of,  the  same 
with  those  of  natural  religion,  i.  159 — 
no  justification  by  works  under,  iii.  164 
— its  nature  and  genius  considered,  339 

Grace,  inquiry  into  the  system  of,  iii.  329 

Grecian  history,  the  accounts  of  Greek 
historians  no  otherwise  to  be  credited 
than  as  corroborated  by  scripture,  ii. 
l49 — an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of 
their  testimony  concerning  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  150 
— the  confused  chronology  of  the  early 
part  of,  remarked,  250 

Greece^  when  dead  men  first  began  to 
be  deified  there,  i.  I7I — the  learning 
of,  derived  from  Egypt,  422 — much 
given  to  speculative  legislation,  422 — 
remarks  on  the  species  of  philosophy 
cultivated  there,  423 — the  religion  of, 
traced  down  to  its  original,  ii.  260 — 
what  it  borrowed  from  Egypt,  262 — 
the  three  distinguished  periods  in  the 
religion  of,  271 — charged  by  the 
Egyptians  with  stealing  their  gods,  273 
— ignorant  of  the  use  of  cavalry  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  279 

Greek  philosophy,  a  twofold  doctrine 
taught  in,  external  and  internal,  i.  416 
— account  of,  from  Macrobius,  418 — 
progress  of,  422 
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Greenland  women,  their  language  a  re- 
finement on  that  of  the  men,  ii.  385 

Grey,  Dr.,  his  notions  concerning  the 
book  of  Job  controverted,  iii.  93 — 
examination  of  his  objections  to  the 
author  of  the  Divine  Legation's  ac- 
count of  the  book  of  Job,  279 

Grotiiis,  his  fatal  misinterpretations  of 
the  Jewish  jirophecies  shown,  iii.  230 

H 

Hades,  its  different  senses  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  pointed  out,  iii.  (J8 

Hagar,  why  she  named  the  angel  who 
appeared  to  her  Elroi,  ii.  299 

Hulde,  Du,  his  remarks  on  the  style  of 
the  Chinese  language,  ii.  216 

Happiness,  the  pursuit  of,  not  the  obliga- 
tion to  morality,  i.  138 

Hare,  Bishop,  his  tract  on  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  which  attend  the 
study  of  the  scriptures  misunderstood, 
i.  79 — character  of  him,  ii.  108 — his 
censure  of  Josephus,  497 

Hebrew,  the  uncertainty  of  that  lan- 
guage, iii.  271 

^^—^—  alphabet,  whence  derived,  ii. 
207 — when  the  points  were  added  to 
it,  208 

Hebrews,  the  argument  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to,  stated,  ii.  159 

Hecate  of  the  Greeks,  account  of,  i.  258 

Heliopolis,  the  most  famous  college  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  priests,  ii.  154 — 
the  worship  established  there,  155 

Hell,  its  different  meanings  in  the  Old 
and  in  the  New  Testament,  iii.  144 

Hercules,  story  of  his  interview  with 
Jupiter,  ii.  228 — the  ancient  Egyptian 
account  why  there  were  so  many  of 
that  name,  253 

Heresies,  TertuUian's  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of,  i.  502 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  history  of  the 
books  forged  in  the  name  of,  i.  497 

Hero-icorship,  the  origin  of,  traced,  ii. 
32 — complicated  in  its  rites,  32 — 
source  of  the  low  date  of,  271 

Herod,  the  cause  of  his  supposing  Jesus 
to  be  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the 
dead,  explained,  iii.  397 

Herodotus,  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
geometry,  ii.  288 

Heroes,  lives  of,  compared,  ii.  251 

of   antiquity,    their    characters 

compounded  of  enthusiasm  and  craft, 
ii.  22 

HetcericB,  (assemblies  of  the  primitive 
Christians,)  the  nature  of,  explained  ; 
when  and  by  whom  suppressed,  ii.  132 

Hezekiah,  the  name  he  gave  to  the 
brasen  serpent  accounted  for,  ii.  402 — 
detail  of  God's  dealing  with  him,  iii. 
89 

Hieroglyphics,  the  first  essay  towards 
the  art  of  writing,  ii.   173 — found  in 


use  amongst  the  Mexicans  by  the  Spa- 
niards, 173 — found  in  Siberia,    175 

this  picturesque  method  of  expression 
abridg2d  by  the  Egyptians,  175 — brief 
view  of  their  types  and  allusions,  175 
— mythologic  account  of  the  origin  of, 
177 — improved  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, 177 — source  of  tlie  different 
genius  of,  from  the  Chinese  characters, 
180 — stood  for  things,  and  not  for 
sounds,  183,  225 — used  by  all  nations, 
183 — how  they  came  to  be  applied  by 
the  Egyptians  to  conceal  their  learn- 
ing, 190 — their  influence  on  language, 
2IG — the  origin  of  brute-worship,  223, 
225 — on  the  origin  and  progress  of, 
iii.  300 

Hierophant  of  the  mysteries,  his  office, 
ii.  229 

Hippocrates,  his  opinion  of  the  Cnidian 
Sentences,  ii.  ICG — deductions  from,  as 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  physic,  I6C 
— author  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medi- 
cine, 169 

Holy  Spirit,  inquiry  into  the  nature, 
office,  and  operations  of  the,  iii.  317 

Homer,  excelled  by  Virgil  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Elysium,  i.  274 — his  represent- 
ations of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians 
ascertained  and  accounted  lor,  ii.  164 
— whence  he  collected  his  materials, 
400 

Hooker,  his  sentiments  of  the  practical 
use  of  religion,  ii.  48 — his  censure  of 
those  who  estimate  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  by  the  test  of  their  own 
conceptions,  56 

Horace,  the  double  sense  in  his  famous 
ode,  O  navis,  referent,  ^c,  pointed 
out,  iii.  216 

Horeb,  consequences  of  the  contract 
there  between  God  and  the  Jewish 
people,  ii.  433 

Horses,  not  in  use  at  the  Trojan  war,  ii. 
279 — Egypt  abounded  with,  before  the 
conquest  of  Libya,  280 — Israelites  for- 
bid to  fetch  horses  from  Egypt,  281 — . 
motives  for  the  prohibition,  281 — Solo- 
mon's violation  of  the  law  punished, 
282 — Judea  not  a  proper  country  for 
the  use  or  breeding  of,  283 

Hosea,  his  representation  of  the  Jewish 
idolatry,  ii.  453 

Huet,  his  conjectures  of  the  corruption  of 
sacred  history  into  Pagan  fables,  i.  438 

Human  sacrifices,  the  origin  of,  inquired 
into,  iii.  379 — Bryant's  opinion  of  the 
origin  of,  exploded,  449 — Voltaire's 
opinion  confuted,  451 — the  command 
that  "  none  devoted  shall  be  redeem- 
ed," examined,  454 

Hyde,  Lord  Chancellor,  how  brought 
into  disgrace,  i.  86 

Hymn,  that  sung  by  the  Hierophants  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries, pointed  out,  i.  217 
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lapis,  his  character  in  Virgil  not  de- 
signed for  Antonius  IMusa,  i.  287 

Idolaters,  the  first  intolerants,  iii.  2G9 

Idolatry,  account  of  the  rise  of  the  three 
species  of,  from  Sanchoniatho,  i.  212 
— the  progress  of,  traced,  ii.  28 — in- 
quiry where  idolatry  was  punished, 
except  under  the  Jewish  economy,  iii. 
267 

.  of  the   Assyrians,   transplanted 

into  the  Holy  Land  in  the  room  of  the 
captive  Jews,  how  punished,  ii.  448 — 
view  of  the  early  spread  of,  by  Calmet, 
iii.  51 

-,  Jewish,  under  what  figures  repre- 


sented in  the  prophecies,  ii.  403 — the 
extent  of  that  crime,  and  how  legally 
punishable  under  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy, 434 — never  proceeding  from 
matters  of  conscience,  434 — the  sources 
of,  pointed  out,  447 — in  what  it  con- 
sisted, 449-454 

Ignatius  Loyola,  remarks  on  his  charac- 
ter, ii.  5 

Increase  and  multiply,  that  command 
considered,  iii.  342 

Infanticide,  remarks  on  the  custom  of, 
among  the  ancients,  &c.,  i.  264 — on 
the  practice  of,  396 — the  origin  and 
practice  of,  examined,  iii.  379 — the 
origin  and  progress  of,  considered,  452 

Infants,  and  men  falsely  condemned, 
why  consigned  by  Virgil  to  purgatory, 
i.  263 

Infernal  regions,  a  comment  on  Virgil's 
topography  of,  i.  262 

Infidelity,  propensity  of  the  present  age 
to,  i.  78 — an  indiscriminate  aversion 
to  all  the  principles  advanced  by,  ii. 
145 — prejudicial  to  the  defence  of  true 
religion,  146 — the  proper  method  of 
disputing  with,  146 

Instinct  in  mankind,  how  different  from 
that  quality  in  brutes,  i.  142 

Invocation  of  the  dead,  inquiry  concern- 
ing,  iii.  292 

Irony,  ill  consequences  of  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  it,  i.  92 

Isaiah,  his  denunciations  against  the 
Israelites  for  bringing  horses  from 
Egypt,  in  violation  of  the  Mosaic  pro- 
hibition, ii.  282 — his  representation  of 
the  Jewish  idolatry,  451,  452 — double 
senses,  in  his  prophecies,  explained, 
iii.  222 — his  figurative  prediction  of 
the  gospel  dispensation,  227 

Isiac  Table.     See  Bembine  Table. 

Isis,  who,  i.  299 — why  adopted  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  patroness  of  their 
Mysteries,  ii.  267 — the  several  attri- 
butes and  characters  ascribed  to  her, 
268 — tlie  cause  of  her  being  worship- 
ped under  the  figure  of  a  galley,  366 

Isis  and  Osiris,  under  what  similitudes 


worshipped,  ii.  157 — the  patrons  of  the 
primitive  arts,  278 — their  Mysteries 
described  in  Ezekiel's  visions,  307 
Israelites,  why  subject  to  few  natural 
diseases,  ii.  IGl — forbid  by  their  law 
to  fetch  horses  from  Egypt,  281 — this 
law  violated  by  Solomim,  and  punish- 
ed, 282 — treated  by  God  as  moral 
agents,  324 — Fleury's  account  of  the 
state  of  the  arts  among,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  388 


Jablonski,  notes  on  a  passage  in,  contend- 
ing that  the  Egyptian  gods  were  not 
dead  men  deified,  i.  382 

Jacob,  his  expressions  to  Pharaoh,  G-en. 
xlvii.  9,  explained,  iii.  139 — his  ejacu- 
lation to  his  sons.  Gen.  xlix.  18,  ex- 
plained, 140 — his  wrestling  with  an 
angel,  what  intended  by,  185 — shown 
to  be  of  a  tolerating  disposition,  269 

Jamblichiis,  note  on  a  passage  of,  i.  381 
— his  opinion  of  the  ancient  Mysteries, 
310 — his  account  of  the  origin  of  brute 
worship  controverted,  ii.  233 

James,  his  and  St.  Paul's  account  of 
justification  by  faith  reconciled,  iii. 
399 

Jehovah,  explanation  of  that  name,  ii. 
300 

Jephthah,  the  story  of  his  vow  consi- 
dered, iii.  456 

Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  the  signs  added 
by  them  to  illustrate  their  prophecies, 
accounted  for,  ii.  185 — his  represent- 
ation of  the  Jewish  idolatry,  451  — 
a  passage  in,  predictive  of  the  new 
dispensation,  iii.  5 — passages  quoted 
from,  predictive  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, 228 

Jerusalem,  the  destruction  of,  as  pro- 
phesied by  Christ  figuratively,  in  a 
literal  sense  importing  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  iii.  208 

Jews,  how  differently  represented  by 
Freethinkers,  i.  96 — their  religion, 
dogmatic  theology,  365 — why  they 
became  hated  by  their  neighbours,  366 
— character  of,  by  Tacitus,  368 — how 
long  they  continued  ignorant  of  a 
future  state,  ii.  56 — their  religion  syl- 
logistically  proved  to  be  supported  by 
an  extraordinary  providence,  57 — a 
summary  view  of  their  religious  his- 
tory, 62 — observations  on  their  ritual 
or  ceremonial  law,  62 — on  the  change 
of  dispensation,  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah and  other  prophets,  62 — dedica- 
tion of  books  iv.  v.  vi.  to  them,  93 — 
an  examination  into  the  motives  which 
withhold  them  from  receiving  Chris- 
tianity, 95 — arguments  adapted  to  in- 
validate them,  96 — the  subject  of  their 
naturalization  argued,  lOO — the  repeal 
of  the  Naturalization  I3ill  justified,  102 
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— the  folly  of  deriving  all  arts,  laws, 
and  religion  from  them,  or  denying 
them  the  production  of  any,  147 — fond 
of  Egyptian  manners  and  superstitions, 
298 — their  obstinate  attachment  to  the 
Egyptian  customs  and  superstitions 
historically  traced,  302 — their  expul- 
sion from  Egypt  by  Pharaoh  denied, 
304 — reproached  in  a  signal  manner 
for  their  peiverseness  and  disobedi- 
ence, Ezekiel  xx.,  335 — explanation  of 
this  celebrated  chapter,  337 — ^their  pro- 
pensity to  idolatry  accounted  for,  352 
. — under  what  figures  their  idolatry 
was  represented,  403 — why  their  policy 
was  seldom  understood,  418 — in  what 
light  their  separation  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  is  to  be  considered,  419 — 
summary  view  of  deliverance  from 
Egypt  in  order  to  be  separated,  429 — 
their  theocracy  established,  430— -their 
idolatry,  not  a  rejection  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  450 — how  long  their  theocratic 
form  of  government  subsisted,  468 — 
their  first  kings  the  viceroys  of  God, 
468 — when  their  theocratic  govern- 
ment was  abolished,  476 — at  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  477 — their  igno- 
rance of  a  future  state  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  illustrated  by  the 
New-Testament  writers,  iii.  18 — whe- 
ther subject  to  punishment  in  a  future 
state  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
41 — how  long  they  continued  ignorant 
of  a  future  state,  68 — whence  their 
obstinate  adherence  to  their  abolished 
rites  proceeds,  75 — their  history  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  the  history  of 
Job,  93 — a  summary  view  of  their 
history,  95 — the  bad  consequence  of 
their  propensity  toward  marrying  idol- 
atrous women,  105 — reflections  on  the 
moral  dispensations  of  God  toward 
them,  114 — totally  ignorant  of  a  future 
state  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
250,  258 
Job,  book  ofj  a  critical  inquiry  into,  iii. 
78 — a  dramatic  composition,  79 — when 
written,  84,  93,  94 — observations  on 
the  imagery  of,  86 — a  continual  allu- 
sion to  the  Mosaic  law  throughout,  91 
— the  language  of,  compared  to  that 
of  the  American  Indians,  93 — the  pur- 
pose of  its  composition  pointed  out,  97 
— examination  of  the  characters  in  the 
piece,  98,  108.  118 — supposed  to  con- 
tain the  history  of  the  Jews,  99 — alle- 
gory of  the  story  explained,  99 — 
reflections  on  the  character  of  Satan, 
112 — inquiry  concerning  the  author, 
122 — su])posed  to  have  been  written 
by  Ezra,  122 — inquiry  whether  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  &c., 
refers  to  a  resurrection,  or  temporal 
deliverance  only,  123 — examination  of 
Grey's  objections  to  the  author  of  the 


Divine  Legation  account  of  the,  279 
— inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of,  288 — 
appendix  concerning  the,  267 

Job,  his  real  existence  asserted,  iii.  83 — 
his  exemplary  patience  not  founded  on 
his  written  story,  98 — reflections  on 
the  character  of  his  wife,  103 — reflec- 
tions on  the  character  of  his  friends, 
108,  118 — his  persecution  renewed  by 
modern  critics,  273 — inquiry  whether 
he  put  away  his  wife,  288 — hia  opinion 
of  providence  inquired  into,  289 

Joel,  the  double  senses  in  his  prophecy 
pointed  out,  iii.  206,  209 

John  the  Baptist,  his  mission  and  cha- 
racter explained,  iii.  396 

Joseph,  prime  minister  of  Egypt,  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On,  ii. 
155 — vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
rendering  the  government  of  Egypt 
despotic,  172 — inference  drawn  from 
his  entertainment  of  his  brethren,  con- 
cerning the  use  of  animal  food  in 
Egypt,  286 — ^procures  the  property  of 
all  the  land  for  Pharaoh,  287_did 
not  make  the  government  of  Egypt 
despotic,  385 — an  eminent  instance  of 
the  strength  of  natural  affection,  iii.  81 

Josephus,  his  character  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  with  a  reference  to-  the  pagan 
Mysteries,  i.  211 — defended  from  the 
charge  of  disbelieving  the  miracles  he 
relates,  ii.  493  —  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote  his  history,  494 
— his  deviations  from  scripture  ac- 
counted for,  495 

Joshua,  clear  state  of  the  debate  between 
him  and  the  Jewish  people  on  the 
article  of  worship,  ii.  450 

Jotharris  parables,  an  instance  of  rnstrui- 
tion  by  apologue  or  fable,  ii.  188 — 
observations  on  the  story  of,  378 

Judaism,  its  characteristic  distinctiors 
from  all  other  religions,  ii.  141 

Judea,  not  a  proper  country  for  the  use 
of  cavalry  in,  ii.  283 — Voltaire's  ac- 
count of,  examined,  425 

Judgment,  Christ's  account  of  it  exa- 
mined, iii.  401 

of  Hercules,  an  allegoric  piece 


to  excite  the  youth  of  Greece  to  virtue, 
iii.  286 

Julian,  emperor,  his  observations  on  the 
double  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, i.  454 — the  miracle  of  his 
being  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  re- 
build the  temple,  considered,  iii.  419 

Jupiter,  only  one  deity,  though  known 
by  many  local  tutelar  appellations,  i. 
397 — a  local  deity,  ii.  142 — the  sto- 
ries of  his  adulteries  founded  in  trutii, 
240 

Ammon,  moral  of  the  Egyptian 


fable  concerning,  i.  194 
Justice,  the  pure  stream  of,  in  England, 
ii.  191 
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Justification  hy  faith,  explained,  iii.  394 
— St.  Paul's  and  St.  James's  accounts 
reconciled,  399 

K 

Kings  of  the  Jews,  the  viceroys  of  God, 
ii.  468 

Kircher,  characterized  as  a  writer,  ii. 
244  —  his  opinion  concerning  the 
Egyptian  characters,  19C,  372,  390 

\j 

Lactantius,  an  examination  of  the  argu- 
ment of  his  treatise  De  Ira  Dei,  i. 
470 

Lamb,  paschal,  a  type  of  the  future 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  iii.  198,  200 

Lambert,  his  character,  ii.  25 

Language,  a  deduction  of  the  origin  of, 
ii.  185 — upheld  at  first  by  a  mixture 
of  words  and  signs,  185 — its  improve- 
ment by  apologue  or  fable,  187 — its 
advance  to  elegance  by  the  metaphor, 
189 — the  revolutions  of,  traced,  210  — 
Diodorus  Siculus's  account  of  tlie  ori- 
gin of,  375 — first  taught  by  God,  375 

Laiu,  the  two  great  sanctions  of,  i.  117 

,    Mosaic,    the    objections    brought 

against  the  sufficiency  of  it  in  obtain- 
ing its  end,  equally  valid  against  the 
law  of  nature,  ii.  457 — its  provision 
against  idolatry,  4(!0 — cause  of  its 
inefficacy,  401 — its  divine  institution 
manifest  in  the  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence toward  the  Jewisli  people,  465 
— the  primary  intention  of,  465 — the 
temporal  sanctions  of,  not  transferred 
into  the  gospel,  508  —  illustrations 
from  the  prophets  of  the  temporal 
nature  of  its  sanctions,  iii.  1  —  the 
Christian  doctrine  sliadowed  under  the 
rites  of,  76 — in  what  sense  typical  or 
spiritual,  134 — not  supposed  by  St. 
Paul  to  offer  a  future  state  to  its  fol- 
lowers, 164 

Lawgiver,  heroic,  displayed  in  the  cha- 
racter of  /Eneas,  i.  239 — from  what 
motive  induced  to  have  recourse  to 
fiction,  ii.  413 

Lawgivers,  summary  view  of  their  con- 
duct in  the  propagation  of  religion, 
iii.  244 

Laws,  penal,  to  enforce  opinions,  only 
equitable  under  a  theocracy,  ii.  431 

Lazarus,  passages  in  the  parable  of, 
explained,  with  reference  to  arguments 
founded  on  them  of  a  future  state 
being  taught  by  Moses,  iii.  154 

Legislation,  ancient,  a  divine  interposi- 
tion the  very  spirit  of,  i.  237 

Legislators,  and  tlieir  pretended  mis- 
sions,   an    enumeration   of,  i.    174  

an  inquiry  into  their  motives,  176 — 
placed  by  Virgil  in  Elysium,  275 — 
however  different  from  each  other  in 
Other  points,  unanimous  in  propagat- 


ing the  belief  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  376 — com- 
pared with  modern  missionaries,  379 
— always  enthusiasts,  ii.  22  —  never 
found  a  people  without  religion,  47 

Letters,  whether  entitled  to  patronage  of 
tlie  great,  i.  107 — the  history  of,  ii. 
173  —  the  antiquity  of,  among  the 
Egyptians,  inferred  from  their  mytho- 
logic  derivation  of  them,  200 — the 
invention  of,  by  Atossa,  fabulous,  387 

Lejc  sacra,  what,  i.  394 

Liberty,  civil,  too  great  an  attention  to 
the  security  of,  subversive  of  religion, 
ii.  85 

Life,  the  promises  of,  under  the  Mosaic 
law,  how  to  be  understood,  iii.  141—146 

Livy,  his  character  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
ii.  83 

Locke,  Mr.,  his  memory  injured  by  his 
friend  Collins,  i.  88 — his  last  word  to 
Collins,  89 — his  observations  on  the 
Jewish  theocracy,  ii.  432 

Lorffs  supper,  the  antitype  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb,  iii.  384 — the  institution  of, 
examined  from  St.  Paul's  sense  of  it, 
387 — Bossuet's  objections  to  the  Pro- 
testants' opinion  of  the  figure  of  "  This 
is  my  body,"  by  those  of  "  I  am  the 
vine,  I  am  the  door,"  examined,  468 

Lot,  his  story  supposed  to  be  allegorized 
by  Ovid  in  Baucis  and  Philemon,  i. 
438 

Love,  Plato's  account  of  the  origin  of, 
iii.  341 

Litcian,  his  opinion  of  death,  i.  457 — 
his  account  of  the  origin  of  brute- 
worship  controverted,  ii.  231 

Lucius,  story  of  his  transformation,  from 
the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  i.  295 

Luxury,  observations  on  the  vague 
meaning  of  that  word,  i.  157 — true 
definition  of,  159 

LycaiUhropy,  a  Grecian  disorder,  ac- 
count of,  i.  439 

Lycurgiis,  his  chief  aim  in  the  laws  of 
S])arta,  ii.  355 

Lyte,  anecdote  relating  to  his  conjectural 
notes  touching  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxon,  &.C.,  ii.  79 

M 

Macrobius,  his  account  of  the  doctrines 
of  Greelc  philosophers,  i.  418 

Magistrates,  civil,  their  inducement  to 
an  alliance  with  the  churcli,  i.  344 — 
two  conclusions  drawn  by  believers 
and  unbelievers,  from  the  large  share 
of  magistrates  in  the  establishment  of 
ancient  national  religions,  ii.  4 

]\Iahoviet,  the  absurdity  of  his  imitating 
JMoses  in  the  distinction  of  meats, 
pointed  out,  ii.  327 — his  imitation  of 
Moses  in  the  union  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious policy,  433 — the  plan  on  wliich 
his  religion  was  framed,  445,  467 — to 
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what  his  successes  were  chiefly  owing, 
513 
Mahomelan  writers,   a  character  of,  ii. 

442 
Man,  how  determined  to  action,  i.  148 
— in   society    described,    153 — an    in- 
quiry into  the  moral   constitution  of, 
as  an  individual,  and  in  society,  318 

Man  and  woman,  examination  of  the 
JMosaic  account  of,  iii.  340 — examina- 
tion of  the  command  to  increase  and 
multiply,  342  —  fllosaic  account  of 
their  specific  nature  examined,  iii. 
344 — their  admission  into  paradise, 
346 — their  first  religion  acquired  na- 
turally, 346 — their  early  acquisition  of 
speech,  347 — religion  revealed  to  them 
in  paradise,  348 — their  condition  un- 
der natural  religion  inquired  into,  349 
— their  condition  under  revealed  reli- 
gion inquired  into,  354 

Manasseh,  detail  of  God's  dealings  with 
him,  iii.  90 

Maudei'i/le,  examination  of  his  princi- 
ple of  private  vices  being  public  bene- 
fits, i.  15G — his  arguments  reduced  to 
an  absurdity,  159 

Manicheans,  Art.  VIl.  of  the  Church 
of  England  directed  against  them,  iii. 
169 

Mansfield,  Lord,  dedication  of  books  iv. 
V.  vi.  to  him,  ii.  84 

Mead,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  demoniacs 
examined,  iii.  472 

Medicine,  the  parts  of,  and  when  each 
obtained  in  use,  ii.  168 — indication  of 
the  great  antiquity  of,  168 

Melchizedec,  observations  on  the  story 
of,  iii.  269 

Metempsychosis,  why  taught  in  the  Ulys- 
teries,  i.  277 — the  doctrine  of,  how 
employed  by  the  ancients,  439 — and 
metamorphos's,  difl^erence  between, 
439 — Pythagorean  notion  of,  444 — 
came  originally  from  Egypt,  and  be- 
lieved by  all  mankind,  445 — Plato's 
notion  of,  451 — the  doctrme  of,  not 
the  origin  of  brute-worship,  ii.  231 

Mexicans,  remarks  on  the  religion  of,  i. 
169 — their  use  of  hieroglyphic  writing 
illustrated  by  their  manner  of  paint- 
ing their  prayers,  ii.  173 — account  of 
a  JMexican  history  in  the  hieroglyphic 
style,  174 

Mlihokek,  the  proper  signification  of  that 
word  pointed  out,  ii.  477 

Middleton,  remarks  on  his  Life  of  Ci- 
cero, ii.  75 — his  arguments  of  the 
derivation  of  popish  from  pagan  rites 
examined,  415  —  his  opinion  of  the 
gift  of  tongues  exposed,  iii.  470 

Milesian  fables,  what,  i.  294 

Milton,  remarks  on  the  species  of  poetry 
in  his  Paradise  Lost,  i.  245 

Mind  and  intellect,  the  Aristotelian  dis- 
tinction, i.  486 


Minerva,  exposition  of  a  famous  hiero- 
glyphical  inscription  on  her  temple 
at  Sais,  ii.  195 
Miracles,  evidences  of  an  extraordinary 
providence  over  the  Jewish  nation,  ii. 
493,  499 — a  necessary  confirmation  of 
the  secondary  senses  of  the  Jewish 
prophecies,  iii.  219 — the  use  to  be 
made  of  them  in  disputes,  317 — the 
testimony  required  for  the  belief  of, 
406-421 — what  to  be  accounted  mira- 
cles, 407 — tlie  only  proof  of  a  doctrine 
proceeding  from  God,  409 — of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  considered,  411 
—of  casting  out  devils,  or  evil  spirits, 
considered,  413 — of  healing  natural 
diseases  considered,  415 — intended  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  impious  men 
considered,  418 
Mirth,  an  enemy  to  chastity,  i.  296 
Mission'iries,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
reasons  of  the  ill  success  of  their  mis- 
sions, i.  376 — compared  with  ancient 
lawgivers,  379 
Missions,  pretended  by  ancient  legis- 
lators, list  of,  i.  17-1 
Molech,  the  meaning  of  giving  seed  to 

him,  iii.  144 
Montesquieu,  extract  of  a  letter  from,  to 

the  author,  ii.  67 
^loon,    its    various    symbols  and   attri- 
butes,   as   represented   in    the    pagan 
mythology  from    the   Golden  Ass    of 
Apuleius,  i.  299 
Moral  sense,  the  foundation  of,  i.  130 — 

Plato  the  patron  of,  134 
Morality  and  faith,   summary  view  of 

the  disputes  concerning,  ii.  79 
Mosaic  dispensation,  not  a  complete  reli- 
gion, ii.  65 — logically  proved  to  be 
supported  by  an  extraordinary  provi- 
dence, 57  —  on  what  principles  the 
proof  of  it  conducted,  58 — its  limita- 
tion to  a  particular  people,  no  impeach- 
ment of  the  impartiality  of  God  to- 
wards mankind  in  general,  61 — sum- 
mary estimate  of,  62  —  its  divinity 
logically  proved,  iii.  241,  255 

.  ritual,  the  cause  of  the  admission 
of  sacrifices  into  it,  considered,  iii. 
378 

sacrifices,  had   types  and  also  a 


moral  import,  iii.  377 
Moses,  a  list  of  pagan  gods  and  heroes, 
supposed  by  Huet  to  have  arisen  from 
the  corruption  of  his  history,  i.  433 — 
his  account  of  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood, a  confirmation  of  those  of  the 
ancient  Greek  historians,  ii.  154 — cor- 
roborates their  account  of  the  reli- 
gious rites  of  Egypt,  156  —  of  the 
funeral  rites  of  Egypt,  I7I — of  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  Egypt,  172 — 
the  former  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
by  an  improvement  of  the  Egyptian 
characters,   207  —  the    difference   be- 
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tween  contradicting  the  astronomy  and 
the  history  written  by  him,  247 — cha- 
racters in  the  pagan  mytho'ogy  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  intended  tor  him, 
254 — one  intention  of  his  law  to  pro- 
hibit all  intercourse  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Ei^yptians,  281 — his 
motives  explained,  281 — the  reason  of 
his  unwillingnsss  to  undertake  his 
mission,  301 — his  laws  accommodated 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Egyptian  customs,  310 

this  no  objection  to  the  divinity  of  his 
mission,  315 — his  knowledge  in  the 
Egyptian  learning,  and  the  laws  by 
him  instituted,  a  confirmation  of  the 
divinity  of  his  mission,  352 — answers 
to  deistical  objections  against  the  divi- 
nity of  his  mission,  354 — vindicated 
from  the  supposition  of  having  had 
recourse  to  ficion  in  certain  cases,  413 
— his  injunctions  to  the  Jews  against 
the  local  idolatry  of  the  Cutheans,  448 
— his  injunctions  to  the  Jews  against 
the  local  idolatry  of  Canaan,  453 — 
the  omission  of  a  future  state  in  his 
law,  intended,  iii.  3 — two  periods  ob- 
servable in  his  history,  3 — the  sense 
of  his  expressions  relating  to  the  crea- 
tion of  man  ascertained,  131 the  veil 

over  his  f.-ce  explained,  185 
Moses,    Divine    Legation    of,     demon, 
strated.   The  medium  employed  to  es- 
tablish his   divine  legation,  i.    110 

propositions  on  which  this  demonstra- 
tion depends,  112 — summary  view  of 
the  opposition  this  performance  met 
with,  ii.  101 — recapitulation  of  the 
argument  proving  his  divine  legation, 
iii.  238 — the  length  of  it  accounted 
for,  242 — argument  designed  for  the 
subject  of  books  vii.  viii.  ix.  of  the 
Divine  Legation,  2';5,  338 
Musa,  Antonius,  not  depicted  by  Virgil 

under  the  character  of  lapis,  i.  287 
Muskets,  humorous  story  of  a  parcel  of, 

with  a  logical  inference,  iii.  264 
Mysteries,  of    the   pagan    religion,    for 
what  purpose  instituted,   i.  193 — what 
the  original   ones,    194 — the    Eleusi- 
nian,    195 — arguments    in    favour    of, 
197 — who  the   first   institutors  of,  232 
— the  abuse  of  them  in  the  Christian 
religion,    390 — explanation     of    that 
term,    391 — pagan,     marks    of    their 
Egyptian    original,  ii.  155 — summary 
view  of,  iii.  245 
Mythology,  ancient,  explanation  of,  ii.  29 
— the  testinony  not  to  be  trusted,   in 
ascertaining   times    and    facts,    270  — 
sources  of  the  confusion  in,  271 
Mythras,  priests  of,  explanation  of  their 
names,     i.    2ii7 — probationary      trials 
-   previous   to  initiation  into  the  myste- 
ries of,  256 


N 

Nature,  state  of,  and  civil  society,  dif- 
ference between,  i.  117 — inquiry  into 
the  systems  of,  iii.  333 

Nebuchadnezzar,  inquiry  into  his  disor- 
der, i.  440 

Nero,  emperor,  how  deterred  from  at- 
tempting to  intrude  upon  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  i.  197 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  idolatry,  i.  171 — his  system 
of  idolatry  controverted,  ii.  28 — his 
character  as  a  natural  philosopher, 
24G — misled  by  Greek  mythologists, 
246 — the  argument  of  his  Egyptian 
chronology,  247 — his  reasons  for  the 
identity  of  Osiris  and  Sesosiris,  248 — 
his  mistake  in  this,  illustrated  by  a 
case  stated  in  similar  terms,  251 — the 
source  of  his  mistake,  255 — his  hypo- 
thesis supported  principally  by  two 
mythologic  fables,  272 — mistakes  the 
times  of  the  pagan  tleities,  compared 
with  the  era  of  the  Trojan  war,  273 — . 
his  system  of  chronology  contradictory 
to  scripture,  277 — his  chronology  re- 
futed by  deduction,  277 — his  account 
of  Vulcan,  compared  with  that  of 
Homer,  279 — his  assertion  of  the  con- 
quest of  Libya  furnishing  Egypt  with 
hirses,  invalidated,  280 — his  opinion 
of  the  time  when  the  Egyptians  intro- 
duced animal  food,  refuted,  286 — his 
period  of  the  division  of  the  lands  of 
Egypt,  disproved,  287 — 'lis  account  of 
the  first  introduction  of  letters  into 
Egypt,  rejected,  288 — his  observations, 
relating  to  the  populousness  of  Egypt, 
examined,  289 — makes  Sesostris  to  be 
Hercules,  290 — quotes  jEsculapius  as 
the  first  who  built  with  square  stones, 
291 — summary  view  of  the  dispute 
concerning  the  identity  of  Osiris  with 
Sesostris,  292 

Nile,  the  happy  effects  of  its  annual 
overflowings,  ii.  151 

Nisus  and  Euryalus,  remarks  on  the 
episode  of,  in  the  yEneis,  i.  243 

Noah,  his  character  found  to  answer  to 
that  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  ii.  399 

Nocturnal  assemblies,  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  first  occasion  of,  ii.  112 — 
their  antiquity  among  pagans,  130 

Norden,  captain,  his  mistaken  conclu- 
sion, from  a  view  of  the  pyramids, 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  corrected,  ii.  383 

O 

Oaths,  of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  i.  355 — . 
of  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  356 — 
solemnly  regarded  by  the  Romans, 
409 — Cicero's  opinion  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  fulfil,  under  the  belief  of  the 
immutability  of  the  Deity,  468 
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Obelisks,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the 
public  records  of  the  times,  ii.  194 

Obligation,  duties  of  perfect  and  imper- 
fect, how  distinguished,  i.  116 

Ombites  and  Tentijriles,  occasion  of  the 
intolerant  proceedings  of,  i.  363 

Omens,  their  admission  into  ancient  his- 
tory, accounted  for,  i.  173 — two  kinds 
of,  237 

On,  some  account  of  the  priests  of,  ii. 
155 

Oneirocrilic  art,  explained,  ii.  220 — 
whence  the  art  of  deciphering  bor- 
rowed, 222 

Oracles,  the  original  motive  of  consult- 
ing them,  ii.  263 

Origen,  and  Celsus,  comparative  charac- 
ters of,  i.  194 — his  account  of  the 
Stoical  renovation,  457 — his  misun- 
derstandings of  the  promises  of  the 
Jewish  law  pointed  out,  iii.  290 

Orpheus,  said  to  have  been  struck  dead 
by  lightning,  i.  22J> — where  placed  in 
Elysium  by  Virgil,  275 

Osiris,  and  Sesostris,  tlieir  identity  con- 
troverted against  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
ii.  249 — who,  255 — and  Sesostris,  dis- 
tinguished, 255,  258 — account  of,  and 
his  cortege,  from  Diodorus  Siculus, 
255 — his  symbols,  260 — proof  of  his 
antiquity  equal  to  iMoses,  260 — his 
superior  antiquity  to  Sesostris,  ascer- 
tained, 260 — his  various  characters  at 
different  places,  as  expressed  in  an 
epigram  of  Ausonius,  269 — repre- 
sented in  the  golden  calf  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, 303 

Ooid,  remarks  on  his  Metamorphosis,  i. 
436 

Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  a  popular  history 
of  providence,  i.  441 — key  to  his 
poem,  443 — Metamorphosis  founded 
on  the  metempsychosis,  443 — his  ac- 
count of  Tryphon's  war  with  the  gods, 
ii.  227 

OxyrynchitcB  and  CynopolitcB,  Plutarch's 
account  of  the  religious  contest  be- 
tween, i.  364 


Paganism,  chiefly  founded  in  the  deifi- 
cation of  dead  men,  i.  170 — ancient, 
the  religion  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
171 — favourer  of  mysteries,  235 — the 
genius  of,  considered  as  opposed  to  the 
true  religion,  361 — intercommunity  of 
■worship  general  in,  362 

Pan,  how  painted  by  the  Egyptians,  ii. 
228 

Pantomime,  historical  anecdote  of  the 
great  expression  of  one,  iii.  191 — story 
of  a  famous  one  at  Rome,  299 

Parable,  the  origin  and  nature  of,  ii. 
210 

Parmenides,  the  philosopher,  his  public 
and  private  doctrines,  i.  417 


Passover,  Jewish,  its  typical  meaning 
pointed  out,  iii.  206 

Patriarchs,  Jewish,  shown  to  be  no  pu- 
nishers  for  opinions,  iii.  269 

Patriots,  where  placed  in  Elysium  by 
Virgil,  i.  275 

Paul,  St.,  why  brought  before  the  court 
of  Areopagus  at  Athens,  i.  371 — why 
supposed  not  to  be  brought  before  that 
court  in  a  criminal  view,  403 — the 
sense  of  his  words  in  Heb.  xi.  6,  as- 
certained, ii.  53 — for  what  purpose 
called  to  the  apostleship,  323 — cita- 
tions froin,  in  proof  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  was  not  known  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  iii.  18 — that 
its  sanctions  were  all  temporal,  22 — 1 
his  sentiments  of  persecution  before 
and  after  conversion,  53 — his  defi- 
nition of  faith,  158 — a  seeming  con- 
tradiction in,  between  Acts  xiii.  32, 
and  Heb.  xi.  39,  reconciled,  162 — an 
important  passage  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  viii.  3,  4,  expounded,  163 — 
his  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  examined,  387 — his 
account  of  justification  by  faith,  recon- 
ciled to  that  of  James,  399 

Pelasgians,  account  of  their  adoption  of 
the  names  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and 
application  of  them  to  their  own  dei- 
ties, from  Herodotus,  ii.  264 — commu- 
nicate the  names  of  the  Egyptian  gods 
to  the  Greeks,  265 

Perfection,  the  doctrine  of,  inquiry  con- 
cerning it,  iii.  398 

Peripatetics,  their  notions  of  Providence, 
i.  474 

Peripatetics  and  Old  Academy,  their 
conformity,  ii.  71 

Persecution  for  religious  opinions,  the 
true  origin  of,  traced,  ii.  109  ;  iii.  269 
— inquiry  into  the  nativity  of,  ii.  121 
— frequently  an  engine  of  state,  125 — 
discountenanced  by  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation, iii.  53 

Persians,  why  they  had  no  statues  of 
their  gods,  i.  I7I  —  their  superstition 
described  in  Ezekiel's  visions,  ii.  309 

Peruvians,  remarks  on  the  religion  of, 
i.  169 

Peter,  his  vision  of  the  clean  and  un- 
clean beasts,  explained,  ii.  326 — his 
double  sense,  pointed  out,  iii.  216 

Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  scripture 
account  of,  ii.  151 — promotes  Joseph, 
155 — an  illustration  of  the  oneirocritlc 
art,  drawn  from  Joseph's  interpretation 
of  his  two  dreams,  222 — his  chariots 
and  cavalry,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Israelites,  280 

Pharmacy,  general  division  of,  ii.  169 

Phenician  superstition,  described  in  Eze- 
kiel's visions,  ii.  309 

Pherecydes  Syriis,  the  first  advancer  of 
the  notion  of  the  rh  eV,  i.  493 
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Philosophers,  Greek,  legislative,  always 
professed  belief  in  a  future  state  ; 
mere  philosophers,  the  contrary,  i.  425 

. the  causes  which  induced   them  to 

disbelieve  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  4G7 — their  concep- 
tions of  the  soul,  478 

Philosophy,  the  study  of,  not  the  only 
business  for  which  man  is  sent  into 
the  world,  i.  37t) 

Physic,  critical  inquiry  into  the  state  of, 
in  ancient  Egypt,  ii.  157 

Pirithous,  account  of  the  fable  of  his 
design  to  steal  Proserpine  from  hell, 
i.  270 

Planet-worship,  the  earliest  species  of 
idolatry,  ii.  30 — the  first  religion  of 
Greece,  260 

Plants,  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians, 
ii.  223 

Plato,  the  proem  to  his  laws,  i.  191 — his 
definition  of  sacrilege,  191 — the  first 
of  his  laws,  192 — his  public  writing 
shown  to  differ  from  his  private  senti- 
ments, 417 — a  character  of  his  poli- 
tics and  philosophy,  448 — Cicero's 
remarks  on  his  Phsedo,  450 — in  what 
sense  an  advocate  for  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  451 — his  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  soul,  484 

Platonists,  their  notions  of  Providence, 
i.  475 

Pleasure,  allegorical  view  of  the  dangers 
attending  an  indulgence  in,  i.  296 

Pliny,  the  reason  of  his  persecuting  the 
Christians,  ii.  110,  116 — his  doubts 
respecting  the  manner  of  proceeding 
against  Christians,   116 

Plutarch,  his  opinion  of  two  principles, 
i.  187 — his  derivation  of  superstition, 
337 — his  notion  of  death,  465 — ob- 
servations  on  his  recital  of  the  opinion 
of  the  philosophers,  concerning  the 
soul,  488 — an  examination  of  his  com- 
parison between  superstition  and  athe- 
ism, ii.  8 — his  famous  exclamation  to 
his  countrymen,  13 — accuses  the  Jews 
of  worshipping  swine,  393 

Pococke,  his  account  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  ii.  367 — objections  to 
his  account,  367 

Poisons,  the  virtue  of,  i.  102 

Policy,  human,  Critias  of  Athens,  his 
history  of,  ii.  3 

Political  romances,  the  common  errors 
they  have  all  fallen  into,  i.  120 

Polyhius,  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
piety  of  the  Romans,  i.  408 — his  opi- 
nion  as  to  the  means  by  which  states 
are  brought  to  ruin,  409 — remarks  on 
his  character,  409 

Polytheism,  in  what  it  consisted,  ex- 
plained, i.  299 

Pomponutins,  some  account  of,  i.  123 

his  opinion  of  a  future  state,  defended 
against  Bayle,  124 


Pope,  Mr.,  his  observations  on  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  i.  338 

Poppy,  why  the  juice  of,  is  used  in  the 
ceremonial  of  the  shows  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  i.  261 

Porphyry,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
their  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  charac- 
ters and  writing,  ii.  191 — his  account 
of  the  origin  of  brute-worship,  contro- 
verted, 233 

Posterity,  why  the  punishments  of  the 
Jlosaic  law  extended  to  them,  iii.  5 — 
the  case  argued,  7 

Posthiimius,  extract  from  his  speech  on 
the  introduction  of  foreign  worship  to 
Rome,  i.  356 — his  intention  only  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  unlicensed 
religion,  373 

Pre-existence  of  the  soul,  inquiry  into 
the  sentiments  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning, i.  480 

Press,  liberty  of  the,  propensity  of  the 
present  age  to  infidelity,  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to,  i.  78 — the  complaints  of  its 
being  restricted,  disingenuous,  79 
Prideaux,  his  account  of  the  deification 
of  heroes,  controverted,  ii.  238 

Priests,  pious  and  virtuous,  where  placed 
in  Elysium,  by  ^^irgil,  •.  275 

Principles,  good  and  evil,  the  belief  of, 
how  guarded  against  by  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Job,  iii.  116 

Priscillian,  the  first  sufferer  for  opinion, 
ii.  124 

Prodigies,  ^c,  their  admission  into  an- 
cient history,  accounted  for,  i.  173 

Prophecies,  scripture,  defended  from  the 
insinuations  of  Dr.  Middleton,  iii. 
204 — their  primary  and  secondary 
senses,  distinguished,  221 — misunder- 
stood by  the  Jews,  and  why  so  or- 
dained, 229 — the  use  to  be  made  of 
them  in  disputes,  317 

Prophecy,  what  a  necessary  confirmation 
of  their  reference  to  the  Messiah,  iii. 
221 — an  evidence  of  a  doctrine  pro- 
ceeding from  God,  422 — considerations 
on,  422 

Prophets,  reason  of  the  institution  of  a 
school  for,  ii.  317 

,  Jewish,   an    inquiry  into    the 

nature  of  the  divine  commission  to, 
ii.  62 — rational  account  of  their  il- 
lustrating their  prophecies  by  signs, 
185 

Propitiatory  sacrifice,  origin  and  nature 
of  it,  explained,  iii.  371 

Providence,  the  doctrine  of,  the  great 
sanction  of  ancient  laws,  i.  179 — the 
spirit  of  legislation  depends  on  the 
doctrine  of  a,  235 — the  inequalities  of, 
how  rectified  by  the  ancients,  439 — 
what  kind  of,  believed  by  the  ancient 
theistic  philosophers,  474 — adminis. 
tration  of,  at  various  times,  considered, 
ii,   338 — remarks  on   the  different  re- 
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ception  of  its  adverse  dispensations,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  iii.  287— 
Job's  opinion  of  the  equality  and  ine- 
quality of,  2<)9 — revival  of  an  equal, 
to  the  chosen  race,  3G4 — considerations 
on  God's  using  human  instruments  in 
the  dispensations  of,  460 — considera- 
tions on  God's  using  temporary 
plagues  in  the  dispensations  of,  4(j6 

Providence,  extraordinary,  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
ii.  489 — illustrated  from  Solomon's 
prayer,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple, 500 ;  from  Ezekiel,  501  ;  from 
Amos,  501 — evidences  of  its  ceasing, 
504 — the  ease  with  which  the  preten- 
sion to  it  might  have  been  carried  on, 
504 — the  mention  of  the  inequalities 
of,  by  the  sacred  writers,  accounted 
for,  506 

Psammiiichus,  his  scheme  to  establish  an 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the 
Grecian  states,  ii.  206 

Psyche,  the  ancient  story  of,  explained, 
i.  305 

Pumshments,  how  applied  in  civil  so- 
ciety, i.  119 — of  the  crimes  of  parents 
on  their  children,  on  what  principle 
only  to  be  vindicated,  ii.  98 

Pvrgatory,  remarks  on  Virgil's  account 
of,  i.  262 — the  inhabitants  of,  263 

Pyramids  of  E(iypt,  probable  reasons 
why  they  exhibit  no  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  ii.  383 — the  Egyptian 
architecture  formed  on  the  idea  of, 
383 — not  temples,  but  sepulchres,  384 
— alluded  to  in  the  bot;k  of  Job,  iii. 
87 

Pyrrlionians,  and  Academics,  their  prin- 
ciples compared,  i.  425 — their  origin, 
431 

Pythagoras,  his  knowledge  in  physics 
established  in  late  experience  concern- 
ing earthquakes,  i.  424  ;  ii.  70 — an 
inquiry  into  the  principles  of  his  phi- 
losophy, i.  434 — his  legislative  fame, 
435 — taught  several  doctrines  which 
he  did  not  believe,  444 

Pythagoreans,  their  notions  of  providence, 
i.  475 — their  tenets  concerning  the 
human  soul,  484 

Q 

Quakers,  their  motives  for  rejecting  the 
institution  of  baptism  examined  into, 
iii.  74 

Quaternion,  philosophic,  their  opinion 
of  the  soul,  i.  483 

R 

Rachel,  the  story  of  her  stealing  her 
father's  gods,  examined,  iii.  269 

Rainbow,  first  creation  and  reason  of,  ii. 
405 

Reason,  the  only  test  of  truth,  i.  87 — the 
use  of,  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  101  ; 


iii.  328 — why  discredited  in  religious 
controversy,  i.  471 

Redemption  by  Christ,  had  a  retrospect 
from  the  fall,  iii.  365 — an  act  of  grace, 
not  of  debt,  3G6 — the  means  employed 
in  that  great  work  inquired  into,  368 

Regulus,  Cicero's  inquiry  into  his  obli- 
gation to  return  to  Carthage,  i.  468 

Religion,  the  protection  of,  necessary  in 
all  governments,  i.  107 — reply  to 
Bayle's  opinion,  that  a  man  devoid  of 
religion  may  be  sensible  of  honour, 
146 — always  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
magistrate,  167 — the  necessity  of 
uniting  it  to  the  state,  339 — brief  view 
of  the  state  of,  in  the  ancient  world, 
357— supposed  by  the  sages  to  be  cal- 
culated only  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  415 — the  double  doctrine  of  the 
ancients  considered,  417 — its  truth  ma- 
nifested by  its  use  to  society,  ii.  1 — if 
admitted  to  have  been  invented  by 
statesmen,  not  therefore  false,  5 — an 
inquiry  into  the  first  origin  of,  27 — no 
people  ever  found  without  one,  47 — 
Hooker's  sentiments  on  the  political 
use  of,  48 — too  great  an  attention  to 
civil  liberty  subversive  of,  85 — a  com- 
parison of  the  many  religions  that 
have  existed  in  the  world,  the  clew  to 
the  true  one,  140 — the  absurdity  of 
any  human  legislature  enforcing  it  by 
penal  laws,  435 — Ciiristian  and  Mo- 
saic necessarily  dependent  on  some 
preceding  religion,  444 — the  care  of 
legislators  in  the  propagation  of,  iii.  246 
— acquired  naturally  by  Adam  and 
Eve,  346 — first  revealed  in  paradise, 
348 — reasonableness  of  a  doctrine,  no 
proof,  but  a  presumption,  of  its  divine 
original,  408 — miracles,  the  only  proof 
of  a  doctrine  being  from  God,  409 — 
prophecy  an  additional  evidence,  422 

,  established,  the  voice  of  nature, 

i.  339 — the  nature  of,  340 — necessary 
to  society,  340 — danger  from  its  devi- 
ating from  the  truth,  344 — necessity 
of  its  alliance  with  the  state,  345 — pd- 
vantages  to  the  magistrate  from  such 
an  alliance,  345 — what  it  receives  from 
the  state,  350  —  what  it  communi- 
cates to  the  state,  351 — with  a  test 
law,  the  universal  voice  of  nature,  355 
— speech  of  Posthumius  on  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  worship  at  Rome, 
356 — causes  which  facilitated  it,  357 
— good  purposes  of,  358 — distinction 
between  established  and  tolerated, 
according  to  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus, 
374 — advantages  of  establishments,  ii. 
88 

,  Jewish,  of  names,  an  ancient 

superstition,  ii.  299 — not  adopted  by 
any  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
why,  455 

,  natural,  true  definition  of,  ii 
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65 — the  Mosaic,  a  republication  of, 
(id — teaches  God  to  be  the  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him,  iii.  351 
— of  what  those  rewards  consist,  351 
— the  distinction  between  natural  and 
revealed,  362 
Religion,  reveuled,  its  internal  and  ex- 
ternal evidence,  i.  108 —  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  treating  of  them,  109 
— only  able  to  enforce  the  sanction  of 
reward,  120 — condition  of  man  under 
it,  inquired  into,  iii.  354 — the  three 
systems  of,  363 
,  toleration  of,  motives  for  tole- 
ration, i.  359 — danger  of  enforcing  con- 
formity, 369 — the  sense  in  which  it 
was  understood  by  the  pagan  world, 
360 
Reliffions,  pagan,  not  interfering  with  each 

other,  ii.  443 
Reli(/ioiis  truth,  inquiry  into  what  it  is, 
iii.  327 

ivar,    one    in    ancient    Egypt, 

and  the  occasion  of  it,  i.  363 
Repentance,  the  nature  and  efficacy  of, 

considered,  iii.  396 
Resurrection,  allegorized  by  the   Greek 

philosophers,  i.  502 
Revelation,    book    of,    why    called  "  the 
word  of  prophecy,"  iii.  429 — the  pre- 
dictions of  this  book  respecting  Anti- 
christ, considered,  441 

.— ,  particular  objections  against, 

answered,  ii.  60 — some  one  embraced 
by  all  mankind,  137 — natural  infer- 
ences from  this  general  propensity, 
138 — the  use  and  necessity  of  it,  140 
Revelations,  pagan,  one  circumstance 
common  to  all,  ii.  141 — attributed  by 
the  primitive  fathers  to  the  devil,  142 
Reward,    the   sanction   of,    explained,   i. 

117 — enforced  only  by  religion,  120 
Rhea,  observations  on  the  fable  of,  ii.  236 
Rhetoric,  use  of,  disallowed  at  the  court 

of  Areopagus,  i.  82 
Riddles,    propounded    by    the    Hebrew 
sages,  as  mutual  trials  of  sagacity,  ii. 
211 
Ridicule,  the  favourite   figure  of  speech 
among   freethinkers,    i.     81 — Shaftes- 
bury's justification  of,  examined,  82 — 
not  the  test  of  truth,  86,  100 — how  far 
it  may  be  safely  made  use   of,   87 — ■ 
the  defence  of,  by  Dr.  Akenside,  exa- 
mined, 99 — the  proper  detector  of  error, 
102 
Rites,  legal  and   patriarchal,   not  to  be 

confounded,  ii.  313 
Ritual  law  of  the  Jeii's,  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Egyptian  superstition,  ii. 
310 — this  no  objection  to  the  divinity 
of  it,  324 — characterized  in  Ezekiel, 
337— explained,  337 
Romans,  to  what  their  ruin  was  owing, 
i.  160 — their  law  respecting  tolerated 
religions,     372 — excellence    of    their 


constitution,  408 — their  fear  of  the 
gods,  408 — their  regard  for  an  oath, 
409  —  their  use  of  sacrifice  at  con- 
cluding treaties  of  peace,  iii.  372 

Rome,  Christian,  whether  its  supersti- 
tions borrowed  from  the  pagan  city, 
examined,  ii.  360 

Rose,  what  the  emblem  of  among  the 
ancients,  i.  302 — origin  of  the  proverb 
"  under  the  rose,"  302 

Runic  alphabet,  when  and  why  changed 
for  the  Roman,  ii.  208 

Rutherforth,  Dr.,  his  notion  of  the  efl^ect 
the  withdrawing  the  sanctions  of  the  ■ 
Jewish  law  had  on  the  obligatory  force 
of  that  law,  examined,  ii.  491 — his 
notions  of  the  temporal  sanctions  of 
the  Jewish  law  beins  continued  imder 
the  gospel,  examined,  608 — his  notions 
of  inefficacy  of  action  without  speech, 
examined,  iii.  299 

S 

Sahhath,  a  positive  institution,  ii.  313 — 
the  Jews'  breach  of,  by  circumcision, 
considered,  404 — its  origin,  405 
Sacred   hand     of     Thebans,    Plutarch's 

remarks  on  the  death  of,  i.  244 
Sacrifice,  origin  and  nature  of,  explained, 
iii.  370 — made  use  of  by  the  Romans 
at  the  ratification  of  peace,  372 — Mo- 
saic, examined,  377 — the  origin  and 
])rogress  of  human,  379 — of  Christ  on 
the  cross,  considered,  388 — the  admis- 
sion of  it  into  the  IMosaic  ritual,  con- 
sidered, 381 — feast  upon  the  sacrifice, 
a  type  of  the  Lord's  supper,  3,j4 
Sacrifices,  human,  the  command  to  Abra- 
ham to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  vindi- 
cated from  the  objection  of  giving  a 
divine  sanction  to,  iii.  188,  192^ 
Bryant's  opinion  of  their  origin,  ex- 
ploded, 449 — Voltaire's  opinion  con- 
futed, 451 — the  command  that  "  none 
devoted  shall  be  redeemed,"  examined, 
464 
Sages,  ancient,  unanimous  in  thinking 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  i.  407 — (lid  not  believe 
in  a  future  state,  414 — held  it  lawful 
for  the  public  good,  to  say  one  thing 
when  they  thought  another,  414 
Sallust,  his  opinion  of  the  divine  nature, 

i.  477 
Samuel,  his  conduct  in  establishing  the 
regal  form  of  government  in  Judea,  ii. 
471 
Sanchoniatho,    arguments    proving    that 
his    is    the    history    narrated    in    the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  i.   212 — extract 
from  his  history,  213 
Sanhedrim,    why    instituted,    ii.    317 — 
when    established,     321 — motives    of 
Jesus   Christ's  evasive  reply  to   their 
interrogations,  321 
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Satan,  reflections  on  his  character  as 
represented  by  Job,  iii.  112 — extract 
from  the  author's  sermon  on  the  fall 
of  Satan,  470 

Saul,  the  phrase  of  his  being  among  the 
prophets,  explained,  ii.  318 — charac- 
terized, 310 

Savages,  American,  why  averse  to  the 
arts  of  civil  society,  i.  378 

Scarron,  his  artifice  in  ridiculing  the 
sentiment  of  Sulpicius,  i.  84 

Scenical  representations,  in  what  respect 
without  moral  import,  iii.  191 

Scepticism,  characterized,  iii.  323 

Sceptre  ofJudah,  the  common  notions  of 
that  phrase  examined,  ii.  477 — true 
sense  of,  pointed  out,  487 

Scriptures,  sacred,  a  summary  view  of 
their  contents,  iii.  11 — general  rule  for 
the  interpretation  of,  130 — three  points 
recommended  to  the  attention  of 
commentators,  149 — mucli  abused  in 
the  search  after  truth,  327 

Self-love,  the  operation  of,  in  mankind, 
traced,  i.  144 

Sempiternus,  the  true  import  of  that  word 
ascertained,  i.  494 

Seneca,  his  Consolation  against  the  Fear 
of  Death,  i.  457 — accused  by  St.  Aus- 
tin of  duplicity,  ii.  09 

Serpent,  in  the  fall  of  man,  the  true 
meaning  of,  ascertained,  iii.  3 — how  the 
sentence  passed  on  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, 132 

,  crooked,  in  Job  and  Isaiah,  the 

meaning  of,  explained,  iii.  110 

Sesostris,  account  of,  from  Diodorus 
Siculus,  ii.  153 — and  Osiris,  arguments 
against  the  identity  of,  in  opposition  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  249 — and  Osiris 
distinguished,  255-260 — who,  255 — 
divides  Egypt  by  transverse  canals,  256 
— his  motives  for,  288 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  remarks  on  his  cha- 
racter, i.  89 — his  unfair  treatment  of 
Mr.  Locke,  89 

Sherlock,  Bishop,  his  notion  of  the  tribal 
sceptre  of  Judah,  examined,  ii.  479 

Shuckford,  Dr.,  his  remarks  on  the  an- 
cient ritual  law,  examined,  ii.  337,  403 

Sibyl,  how  that  character  in  the  jEneis  is 
to  be  understood,  i.  250 

Signs,  memorable  instance  of  divine  in- 
struction communicated  by,  in  the  case 
of  Abraham,  iii.  170 

Silenus,  whence  Ovid  derived  his  idea  of, 
i.  441 

Sleepitig  scheme,  the  principles  of,  ex- 
amined, iii.  25 

Society,  civil,  the  first  invention  of,  and 
the  motives  to,  i.  114 — no  preservative 
against  moral  disorders,  1 15 — unable  to 
enforce  the  sanction  of  reward,  i.  117 
— which  is  only  to  be  supplied  by  reli- 
gion, 120 — mutual  stipulations  between 
magistrate  and  people  on  entering  into, 
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118 — the  purpose  of  its  institution, 
341 — the  extent  of  its  care,  341 — in- 
vented for  intractable  spirits,  408 

Society,  religious,  the  end  of  its  institu- 
tion, i.  342 — sovereign  and  independ- 
ent on  the  civil,  342 — not  possessed  of 
any  civil  coactive  power,  342 — the  ob- 
ject of  its  care,  343 

Socinians,  examination  of  their  opinion 
concerning  the  death  of  Christ,  iii. 
390 

Socrates,  review  of  the  dispute  between 
him  and  Aristophanes,  i.  85 — why  he 
declined  initiation  into  the  mysteries, 
220 — remarks  on  the  latter  part  of  his 
conduct,  415 — the  first  who  called  off 
philosophy  from  the  contemplation  of 
nature  to  morals,  428 — the  only  Greek 
philosopher  who  really  believed  a  fu- 
ture state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, 429 — the  method  of  his  philo- 
sophy, 431 — note  on  the  effect  of  the 
poison,  ii.  68 

Socratio  method  of  disputing,  what  so 
called,  i.  432 

Solomon,  alludes  to  the  Mysteries  in  ths 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  (iv.  17,  18,)  i. 
278 — his  violations  of  the  Mosaic  law 
remarked,  ii.  282 — his  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  illustrative 
of  the  particular  providence  over  the 
Jewish  nation,  500 — in  his  prayer  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  requests 
only  a  continuance  of  temporal  re- 
wards and  punishments,  iii.  2 — how 
perverted  to  idolatry,  106 

Solomon^s  Song,  a  representation  of 
Christ's  union  and  marriage  with  the 
church,  iii.  286 

Sophists,  Greek,  some  account  of,  i.  432 

Soul,  the  several  senses  in  which  the 
ancients  conceived  the  permanency  of 
it,  i.  413 — its  future  existence  in  a 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
taught,  but  disbelieved,  by  the  philo- 
sophers, 413 — Cicero's  idea  of,  461 — 
an  inquiry  into  our  conceptions  ofj 
478 — three  species  of,  admitted  by  the 
ancients,  479  —  opinions  of  various 
philosophers,  488 — the  opinions  of  the 
philosophers  on  the  immortality  of,  ii. 
78 — the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  con- 
cerning, under  the  law,  iii.  24 — exami- 
nation  of  the  notion  of  the  sleep  of, 
25 — the  mention  of  its  future  exist- 
ence by  Moses,  and  by  following  writ- 
ers, to  be  distinguished,  73 — imma- 
terial, common  to  the  whole  animal 
creation,  131 — living,  in  what  sense  to 
be  understood  as  used  in  the  history 
of  the  creation  of  man,  132 — inquiry 
into  the  nature  of,  352 — different  opi- 
nions on  the,  349 

Speech,  the  origin  and  history  of,  ii.  185 
— the  early  acquisition  of,  by  Adam 
and  Eve,  iii.  347 
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Spencer,  an  examination  of  the  argu- 
ment of  his  treatise,  De  Theocratia 
Judaica,  ii.  474  —  examination  of 
Sykes's  defence  of  his  argument,  iii. 
54 

Spinosists,  their  opinion  of  the  human 
soul,  i.  479 

Spiritual  courts,  the  end  and  use  of,  i. 
347 

State,  its  inducements  to  seek  an  alliance 
with  the  church,  i.  344 — what  it  com- 
municates to  the  church,  350 — what  it 
receives  from  the  church,  351  —  its 
conduct  where  it  includes  more  than 
one  religion,  353 

Statues,  the  first  rise  of  worshipping,  in 
human  form,  ii.  262 

Stebhing,  Dr.,  an  examination  of  his 
objection  to  the  argument  of  the  Di. 
vine  Legation  of  Moses,  ii.  51 — his 
arguments  of  Moses's  divine  legation, 
equally  applicable  to  Mahomet,  512 — 
his  exposition  of  Lev.  xviii.  5,  exa- 
mined, iii.  141 — an  examination  of  his 
Considerations  on  the  Command  to 
Abraham  to  offer  up  Isaac,  184,  292, 
296,  300,  301,  304,  305,  308,  311, 
312,  314,  315 

StiUingfleet,  liis  opinion  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  ii.  195 

Stoical  renovation,  what,  i.  457 

Stoics,  their  practice  contrary  to  their 
principles,  i.  148 — their  notions  of 
death,  456 — their  opinions  of  the  soul, 
487 

Strabo,  his  opinion  concerning  the  insti- 
tution of  the  JMysteries,  i.  210 — his 
opinion  as  to  the  necessary  religious 
doctrines  by  which  to  govern  and  re- 
strain the  multitude,  411 — his  account 
of  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  the  Deity, 
489 

Stratonicean,  whether  the  principles  of  a, 
be  capable  of  distinguishing  the  moral 
difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  i. 
134 

Suicide,  why  consigned  by  Virgil  to  pur- 
gatory, i.  263  —  condemned  in  the 
Eleusiaian  Mysteries,  and  by  Virgil, 
286 — authors  who  have  written  against 
it,  396 

Sulpicius,  his  reflections  on  the  sight  of 
Grecian  ruins,  i.  84 

Sun,  the  various  names  under  which  it 
was  worshipped,  ii.  35 

Superstition,  in  ancient  history  accounted 
for,  i,  173 — whence  derived,  and  the 
cure  of  it,  33? — whether  preferable  to 
atheism,  ii.  6 — examination  of  Plu- 
tarch's parallel  between,  8 — of  lord 
Bacon's  parallel  between  it  and  athe- 
ism, 20 

Swift,  his  observations  on  Toland  and 
Asgill,  i.  338 

Sykes,  his  answer  to  a  censure  passed  on 
Spencer's  opinion  of  the  Jewish  theo- 


cracy,  considered,  iii.  354,  363 — his 
notion  concerning  the  double  senses 
of  the  scripture  prophecies,  examined, 
213 

Symbols,  and  allegories  of  ancient  pagan- 
ism, for  what  purpose  introduced,  ii. 
37 — their  revolution  from  being  em- 
ployed for  contrary  purposes  to  their 
primitive  designation,  pointed  out,  210 
— and  types,  their  difference  explained, 
iii.  382 

Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  some  ac- 
count of,  i.  501 — allegorizes  the  resur- 
rection, 501 

System  and  hypothesis,  the  human  mind 
naturally  inclined  to,  ii.  147 


Tacitus,  his  character  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  i.  368 — his  opinion  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  ii.  110 — his  account 
of  the  ancient  Theban  monuments, 
195 

Tages,  the  Etruscan  god,  how  found,  ii. 
245 

Talismans,  greatly  venerated  by  the 
Mahometans,  ii.  217 — what  they  were, 
389 

Tartarus,  observations  on  Virgil's  ac- 
count of,  i.  262 — who  consigned  to, 
269 

Taylor,  Dr.,  examination  of  his  account 
of  the  origin  of  persecution,  ii.  109 

Telemachus,  why  he  refused  the  horses 
of  Menelaus,  ii.  283 

Tertullian,  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
heresies,  i.  502 

Test  law,  whence  it  took  its  birth,  i.  353 
— copy  of  the  test  oath  of  Athens,  355 

Thebans,  account  of  the  sacred  band,  i. 
244 

Theisiical  opinion,  concerning  the  human 
soul,  i.  479 

Theocratic  government  of  the  Jews,  the 
reasons  and  conveniences  of  the,  ii. 
419-436 — every  subject  a  priest  under 
the,  430 — particular  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  the,  431-462 — why 
willingly  received  by  them,  438 — how 
long  subsisting,  468 — when  abolished, 
476 — necessarily  including  an  extraor- 
dinary providence,  489  —  illustrated 
from  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  500 ;  from  Ezekiel, 
501  ;  from  Amos,  501 — Dr.  Sykes's 
answer  to  the  censure  passed  on  Spen- 
cer, considered,  iii.  54 

Theology,  natural,  the  obligations  flow- 
ing from,  as  given  by  lord  Boling- 
broke,  i.  332 

,  pagan,  three  systems  of,  i.  206 

Theopompus,  the  common  source  from 
which  both  Ovid  and  Virgil  borrowed, 
and  wherein  they  erred  in  deviation 
from  him,  i.  411 
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Theseus,  exposition  of  his  descent  into 

hell,  i'.  247,  272 
TimcBUs,  his   exposition   of  the  ancient 
metempsychosis,  i.  444 

Th  %v,  not  an  Egyptian  notion,  i.  4!>1 — 

derived  from  Pherecydes  Syrus,  493 
Toland,   character  of  his  Panlheisticon, 

ii.  27 
Toleration,  juster  notions  of  it  enter- 
tained by  the  ancients  tlian  by  the 
moderns,  i.  359 — two  principal  causes 
inducing  a  large  and  full  allowance  of, 
by  the  ancient  lawgivers,  359 — the 
Romans  careful  not  to  infringe  it,  in 
their  edict  against  the  bacchanalian 
rites,  373 — universal,  among  all  the 
ancient  nations,  and  why,  ii.  127 

Toyman,  at  Bath,  pertinent  story  of,  iii. 
239 

Traditions,  mistaken  presumption  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of,  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  iii.  Ill — never  made 
use  of  by  Christ  in  support  of  his 
character,  174 

Treason,  high,  observations  on  the  laws 
of  forfeitures  in  cases  of,  iii.  8 

Trismegistus,  history  of  the  books  forged 
in  the  name  of,  i.  497 

Truth,  whether  possible  to  be  made  ridi- 
culous, i.  83 — reason  the  best  test  of, 
87 — reason  and  ridicule  considered  in 
the  trial  of,  100 — reasons  for  veiling  it 
in  JMysteries,  200 — and  utility,  their 
coincidence,  and  the  mutual  proof 
they  afford  of  each  other,  ii.  2 — in- 
quiry into  what  it  is,  iii.  324 

Turnus,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  in 
the  jEneis,  i.  240 

Type  and  symbol,  their  difference  ex- 
plained, iii.  382 

Types,  the  meaning  of,  ascertained,  iii. 
198 — derivation  of,  200  —  argument 
deduced  from  the  general  passion  for, 
236 — retained  by  Mr.  Whiston's  opi- 
nion, whilst  he  rejects  double  senses, 
316 

Typhon,  the  fable  of,  explained,  ii.  227, 
254 

Tyrants,  ancient,  great  encouragers  of 
religion,  and  from  what  motives,  i.  176 

U 

Unity  of  the  Deity,  taught  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Mysteries,  i.  276 

Universality,  the  want  of,  no  objection 
against  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, ii.  61 

Utility,  indicative  of  truth,  ii.  2 


Vane,  Sir  Harry,  his  character,  ii.  25 
Vedam,  the  antiquity  of  it,  ii,  361 
Vine- tree,  Ezekiel's  prophecy  of  it,  ex- 
plained, ii.  421 
Vigils,  supposed  to  have  originated  from 
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the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  i.  225 — sup- 
pressed on  the  same  account,  225 

Virgil,  an  exposition  of  his  allegory  of 
the  descent  of  jEneas  to  the  shades,  i. 
235 — an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
yEneid,  235 — remarks  on  his  destroy- 
ing the  myrtle  which  dropped  blood, 
237 — remarks  on  his  making  ships 
become  deities,  238 — remarks  on  the 
character  of  Turnus,  240  —  remarks 
on  the  character  of  Dido,  240 — re- 
marks on  Voltaire's  criticism  on  this 
story,  241 — remarks  on  his  account  of 
the  court  of  Evander,  242 — remarks 
on  the  episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus, 
243 — recommends  adoption,  243 — ex- 
planation of  the  golden  bough,  251 — 
his  account  of  the  ftlysteries  of  Myth- 
ras,  256  —  exposition  of  his  cha- 
racter of  Charon,  260 — explanation  of 
the  dog  Cerberus,  261 — comment  on 
liis  topography  of  the  infernal  regions, 
262 — remarks  on  the  episodes  of  Dido 
and  Deiphobus,  268 — his  description 
of  Elysium  ccinpared  with  that  of 
Homer,  274 — infected  with  Spinosism, 
277 — remarks  on  his  description  of 
the  shield  of  jEneas,  283 

Virtue,  three  different  exciteinents  to,'i. 
130 — natural  and  moral  obligations  to, 
distinguished,  135  —  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of,  under  a  dispensation  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  iii.  47 

Voice  of  the  sign,  origin  of,  ii.  185 

Voltaire,  remarks  on  his  criticism  on  the 
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